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REPORT  OF  PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

Eighth  Aaoual  Session  of  the  American  Mining  Congress 


Convention  called  to  order  at  10:20  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  November  14,  1905. 

MR.  DAVIS:  Order,  gentlemen.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  invoca- 
tion will  be  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Easter  of  St.  Clements'  church. 
Attention. 

MR.  EASTER:  May  I  ask  the  audience  to  please  rise  and  repeat 
with  me  the  Lord's  prayer?  Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be 
thy  name:  Thy  kingdom  copie.  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven;  give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,  and  forgive  us  our  trespasses 
as  we  forgive  those  that  trespass  against  us;  and  lead  us  not  into  temp- 
tation, but  deliver  us  from  evil,  for  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power  and 
the  glory  forever.     Amen. 

Almighty  God,  whose  divine  providence  orders  all  things  both  in 
heaven  and  on  earth,  we  thank  Thee  for  all  the  blessings  and  privileges 
of  this  day  granted  to  all  those  with  us  here  assembled,  in  Thy  name 
and  presence.  Save  us  from  all  weakness  and  ignorance.  Pour  Thy 
fullest  blessings  on  the  meetings  of  this  Congress.  It  is  Thou  alone  that 
makest  the  veins  of  silver,  and  placeth  the  gold  wherever  we  find  it.  Help 
each  and  every  member  of  this  Convention  to  remember  that  those  who 
toil  in  the  earth  are  but  thy  servants.  Thou  knowest  that  our  greatest 
blessings  may  be  misused  to  work  our  undoing.  Help  each  and  every 
one  of  us,  O  Lord,  to  realize  our  stewardship  and  the  responsibility  for 
the  use  of  things  which  Thou  hast  placed  in  our  care.  Grant  that  we  may 
never  forget  Thy  word  in  daily  life,  nor  trespass  Thy  commandments. 
Be  with  us  in  our  goings  out  and  comings  in;  let  Thy  hand  guide  and 
direct  us  in  all  we  do.  We  ask  this  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  and  in  His 
name.    Amen. 

MR.  DAVIS:  Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Amertcan  Mining  Con- 
gress, I  present  to  you  the  Hon.  John  M.  Dean,  who  wlH,  in  behalf  of  the 
state  of  Texas  and  the  people  of  the  city  of  El  Paso,  extend  to  you  a 
welcome.     (Applause.) 

MR.  DEAN:  Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  American  Mining 
Congress,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  pleasant  duty  has  been  imposed 
upon  me  by  our  honorable  mayor  to  welcome  this  great  Congress  to  the 
dty  of  El  Paso  and  to  the  state  of  Texas.  Looking  around,  I  see  the 
faces  of  men — delegates  to  this  Congress — who  have  gone  into  the  western 
portions  of  the  United  States,  and  there  have  builded  up  a  mighty  empire, 
and  we  recognize  you  as  being  men  of  great  common  sense, 
splendid  courage,  possessed  of  brains  and  minds  and  hearts  to 
do  those  things  which  are  placed  upon  you  by  virtue  of  your  occupation 
and  chosen  calling  in  life.  I  feel  that  to  say  aught  in  your  presence  ex- 
cept those  things  which  you  yourself  know  to  be  true,  would  be  entirely 
out  of  place.  Furthermore,  this  great  Congress,  having  been  opened  by  a 
prayer  by  one  of  our  local  ministers,  and  this  invocation  having  gone 
up  to  the  great  Almighty  in  this  presence,  it  would  not  become  me  to 
make  any  statements  whatever  except  such  as  are  borne  out  by  the  facts; 
being  further  mindful  of  what  happened  to  Ananias  many  years  ago  by  ^ 
reason  of  the  false  statements  which  he  is  said  to  have  made.    There-  J[c 
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fore,  anything  that  I  may  say  to  you,  or  In  your  presence,  will  be  true 
or  believed  by  me  to  be  true. 

There  are  some  things  that  I  believe  that  it  is  well  for  us  all  to  know 
with  reference  to  this  particular  locality.  These  things  are  well  set 
forth  in  a  little  pamphlet  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  which  has  been 
issued  by  the  American  Mining  Congress,  the  headquarters  of  which  are 
at  Denver,  Colorado;  but  in  looking  over  this  pamphlet — and  this  pam- 
phlet in  many  particulars  I  am  willing  to  adopt  and  incorporate  in  the 
remarks  that  I  make  to  you  here,  and  not  deta?ii  you  by  reading  same — 
it  is  evident  that  this  pamphlet  has  been  issued  some  twelve  or 
eighteen  months  ago,  because  I  find  the  first  statement  which  challenged 
my  attention,  and  which  I  believe  was  made  in  good  faith,  and  believed 
at  the  time  to  be  true,  and  possibly  was  true  at  that  time,  but  since 
then  time  has  rolled  on;  this  section  has  been  growing;  this  state  has 
been  making  mighty  strides,  and  therefore  this  statement  is  incorrect 
to-day;  that  is  that  El  Paso  and  suburbs  have  a  population  of  thirty 
thousand.  Gentlemen  of  the  Mining  Congress,  the  city  of  El  Paso  has 
to-day,  with  its  suburbs,  over  fifty  thousand  population.  (Applause.) 
Another  matter  that  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to,  while  it  is  not 
one  of  those  things  that  you,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  your  business 
would  attend  to,  still  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  and 
importance  to  the  people  who  reside  here  in  this  valley;  that  is,  the  ques- 
tion of  agiiculture.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  while  the  city  of  El  Paso  has 
been  in  existence  but  a  few  years,  this  city  being  only  of  yesterday,  as 
you  might  say,  yet  the  agriculture  has  been  carried  on  in  this  valley  for 
many,  many  years,  but  until  recently,  no  systematic,  intelligent  develop- 
ment of  the  agricultural  resources  of  this  section  has  been  attempted,  but, 
aided  and  assisted  and  driven  thereto  by  our  President,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, the  American  Congress  has  appropriated  over  seven  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  development  of  this  valley.  This  valley  for  one  hundred 
miles  above  El  Paso  and  fifty  miles  below  it,  in  a  few  years  will  be  the 
home,  as  has  been  estimated  by  the  reclamation  engineers,  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  citizens,  making  for  themselves  and  their  children,  homes 
and  livelihoods  and  assisting  in  building  up  this  great  commonwealth. 
Then,  again,  before  I  forget,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  one  matter 
that  has  not  been  mentioned  in  this  pamphlet,  and  as  this  welcome  on 
my  part,  Mr.  President,  is  in  behalf  of  the  state  of  Texas,  as  well  as 
El  Paso,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  fathers  who 
founded  Texas  as  a  republic,  laid  deep  and  well  the  foundation  of  civic 
liberty;  they  laid  deep  and  well  the  foundation  of  a  citizenship  of  which 
all  nations  ought  to  be  proud.  They  provided  for  the  education  of  the 
coming  generations  as  no  other  state  in  the  Union  has  done,  and  to-day, 
by  the  fostering  care  of  the  state  of  Texas,  I  desire  to  say  to  you.  and  it 
is  a  fact  which  you,  right  here  on  the  ground,  can  go  to  the  City  Hall  to 
the  superintendent's  office  and  prove  by  figures,  that  this  city  has  over 
$400,000  Invested  in  school  property.  Now.  this  is  exclusive  of  the  private 
and  sectarian  schools  which  fiourish  in  our  midst.  There  are  many  of 
them  and  they  are  doing  good  work,  but  I  now  refer  to  the  public  free 
schools  of  our  city,  which  are  fostered  and  protected  by  the  great  dtate 
of  Texas,  and  in  addition  to  that  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  ten  magnificent  school  buildings  here  within  our  borders, 
at  which  there  is  an  attendance  to-day  In  the  neighborhood  of  five  thou- 
sand pupils.  This,  Mr.  President,  and  gentlemen  of  this  Congress,  seems 
to  me  would  assure  every  true  American  citizen  of  the  proposition  that 
El  Paso  and  the  state  of  Texas  propose  to  do  for  future  generations  possi- 
•bly  what  was  not  done  for  them  and  their  fathers  in  the  past.  These  state- 
ments are  not  made  at  random.  I  make  these  statements  from  the  figures. 
You  can  look  about  you;  you  can  see  on  the  hills  and  In  the  valleys  of 
this  city  these  magnificent  school  structures.  There  are  to-day  in  the 
public  free  schools  of  this  city  one  hundred  and  five  public  school  teachers 
employed  and  paid  by  the  school  board  of  this  city,  the  funds  to  do  which 
come  partly  from  the  city  and  partly  from  the  state  of  Texaa,^  This,  jt 
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seems,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  is  a  fact  that  Is 
not  generally  known  beyond  the  borders  of  this  city. 

Passing  on  from  these  schools,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to 
some  other  figures.  It  is  not  my  purpose  nor  intention  to  detain  you 
with  any  lengthy  address  or  go  into  any  figures  or  facts  that  are  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  propositions  that  I  may  ad- 
vance. Now,  I  am  talking  to  you  along  the  lines  of  El  Paso  being  a  de- 
sirable place  for  settlement.  You  men  whose  interests  are  in  the  moun- 
tains and  mines  round  about,  you  men  will  have  to  place  your  fami- 
lies at  some  central  point  which  will  be  accessible  to  you  when  you  are 
pursuing  your  chosen  occupations.  El  Paso  to-day  has  a  system  of  water- 
works which  is  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  Union.  Little  has  been  said 
about  it.  Why?  Because  at  the  time,  some  twelve  or  eighteen  months 
ago,  when  this  pamphlet  was  published,  it  was  not  then  in  existence. 
Bl  Paso  has  a  company  which  is  known  as  the  International  Water  Com- 
pany. That  company  provides  all  the  people  of  this  city,  all  the  indus- 
tries and  for  every  purpose,  the  purest  and  very  best  water  that  Is  ob- 
tainable on  the  habitable  globe.  This  is  not  only  provided,  but  it  is  pro- 
vided cheaply,  and  while  they  have  expended,  up  to  the  present  time, 
$500,000  in  the  installation  of  this  plant,  they  are  now  engaged  in  build- 
ing an  additional  reservoir  and  betterments  which" will  cost  $100,000  more. 
You  may  doubt  some  of  the  statements  I  am  making  to  you,  and  I  would 
not  blame  you  for  so  doing,  because  here  is  one  statement  that  I  doubted 
myself.  I  had  requested  a  statement  from  the  Custom  House  as  to  the 
import  of  ores  at  this  port  of  entry,  and  when  it  was  made  to  me,  I  be- 
lieved it  was  a  mistake.  I  believed  it  was  too  great;  it  was  too  large;  it 
could  not  be  true.  I  then  took  the  trouble  this  morning,  Mr.  President 
and  gentlemen  of  this  Convention,  to  go  to  the  Custom  House  and  verify 
these  figures.  From  October  1,  1904,  to  September  30,  1905,  as  only  a  part 
— a  small  part — of  the  importations  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico  at  the 
port  of  El  Paso — 484,159,720  pounds  of  ore.  In  £.ddition  to  that,  there  was 
imported  in  value,  silver  bullion  to  the  value  of  $2,026,796;  gold,  $137,799; 
copper,  $1,386,139;  lead,  $877,352.  These  figures  speak  for  themselves. 
These  figures  show  what  is  brought  into  the  United  States  at  this  one 
port  alone;  show  what  mighty  industry  is  going  on  in  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  our  sister  on  the  south. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  that,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  net  receipts,  or  rather  the  gross  receipts  of  the  Custom  House  at 
El  Paso,  $326,679  for  one  year;  expenses  of  the  port  to  be  deducted  from 
that,  $44,331,  leaving  this  port  with  a  net  receipt,  after  paying  all  ex- 
penses, of  over  $300,000.  This  illustrates  to  you,  men  of  the  mines,  bet- 
ter than  anything  else  could  do,  what  El  Paso  is  doing,  where  it  is 
located,  and  the  surroundings.  ' 

Take  this  Republic  on  the  south,  containing  only  a  half,  or  perhaps 
a  third,  of  the  mineral  region  adjacent  to  El  Paso,  and  tributary  to  it  and 
paying  tribute  to  those  people  who  have  settled  here,  then  you  can  arrive 
at  a  just  estimate  of  what  is  being  done  on  the  east,  on  the  north,  on  the 
west,  and  within  the  borders  of  our  own  great  Republic. 

Now,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  you  can  see 
that  all  the  arrangements  made  here  for  your  entertainment  are  but  tem- 
porary. You  can  see  it  has  been  done  in  haste,  and  perhaps  there  may 
be  some  among  you  who  do  not  understand  why  more  elaborate  prepara- 
tions have  not  been  made.  While  I  am  not  here  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  any  apology,  believing  that  each  and  every  one  of  you  are  men 
of  sense  and  can  appreciate  and  understand  the  situation,  yet  I  believe  it 
Is  but  just  to  some  of  you  at  least,  to  state  that,  within  the  last  few  days, 
we  have  had  a  disastrous  fire,  which  swept  away  from  our  midst  our  opera 
house  in  which  we  have  heretofore  attended  congresses  like  this  and  ses- 
sions of  all  characters.  This  opera  house  was  swept  away  by  fire  in  the 
night  time  and  the  committee  which  has  had  this  matter  in  charge  had 
to  go  to  work  and  prepare  the  best  they  could  for  the  entertainment  of 
this  Congress,  and  while  it  might  be  well  enough  for  El  Paso  a  few  years, 
gone,  still    at    the    same    time    we  do  not  feel  that  it  is  commensuratfe[C 
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with  our  importance  as  a  great  commercial,  mining  and  agricultural 
center  at  this  time. 

Another  thing,  may  it  please  you,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of 
the  Convention,  it  is  within  the  last  six  years  that  El  Paso  has  gotten 
upon  the  upward  trend.  It  is  to-day  going  forward  as  I  believe  no  city  in 
the  United  States  is  doing.  It  is  making  strides  that  are  almost  incom- 
prehensible to  those  who  live  here  in  this  municipality.  We  have  to-day 
sold  the  bonds  and  our  mayor  and  city  council  have  on  hand  the  money 
with  which  to  begin  within  the  next  few  days  the  paving  of  our  streets. 
When  this  is  done,  other  metropolitan  improvements  will  be  made.  We 
are,  as  you  can  see  by  looking  around,  a  cosmopolitan  city.  Here,  encir- 
cled round  about  by  the  great  mountains  of  Mexico  on  one  hand,  of  this 
country  on  the  other;  these  mountains  which  have  held  the  hidden 
wealth  of  nature  for  years,  and  these  mountains  into  which  you  men  of 
brain  and  brawny  muscle  are  to-day  making  nature  stand  and  deliver 
and  give  up  her  wealth  to  the  enlightenment  and  power  of  the  world. 
These  mountains  that  have  stood  around  about  here  all  these  years,  but 
only  a  few  years  ago  and  within  the  memory  of  many  of  us,  since  the  'SOs, 
have  witnessed  the  growth  from  a  hamlet  to  a  city  with  streets,  where 
the  clang  of  the  trolley  cftr  is  heard,  and  the  automobile  and  the  motor- 
cycle keeps  the  pedestrians  on  the  qui  vive  or  on  the  sidewalk;  where 
only  a  few  years  ago  the  howl  of  the  coyote  was  heard  nightly  prowling 
about  the  streets  that  are  to-day  the  streets  of  the  city  of  EI  Paso.  We 
have  here  established  the  waterworks  system  that  I  have  just  referred  to, 
inaugurated  the  street  paving  system,  but  what  was  not  here  a  few  years 
ago,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  we  have  added  other 
emblems  of  civilization;  we  have,  in  addition  to  the  great  schools  I  have 
referred  to,  court  houses,  city  hall,  police  station,  fire  .departments  and 
those  things  that  go  with  them,  jails.  However,  I  did  not  think  it  was 
necessary  to  mention  them,  but  just  do  so  incidentally,  because  I  do  not 
believe  you  have  any  desire  to  take  up  quarters  there.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent and  gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  on  behalf  of  this  great  state,  on 
behalf  of  this  municipality,  whose  multiple  industries  and  advantages  it 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  repeat,  because  your  association  has  already 
sent  them  broadcast  throughout  the  country,  and  I  presume  you  have 
every  one  of  you  the  same  document  I  have  before  me.  this  little  pam- 
phlet, issued  some  eighteen  months  ago,  telling  of  the  many  things  to  be 
found  here,  for  instance,  mines,  jobbing  houses,  railroads,  agriculture 
and  the  general  business  of  El  Paso,  and  the  fact  that  El  Paso  has  never  ' 
had  a  boom  nor  a  setback,  and  believing  that  you  prefes  to  peruse  child 
document  at  your  leisure,  adding  thereto  these  things  that  I  have  men- 
tioned and  not  desiring  to  detain  you,  gentlemen,  who  are  here  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  down  to  business,  in  the  name  of  this  municipality,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  great  state  of  Texas,  and  also  in  the  name  of  this  asso- 
ciation, which  has  striven  so  hard  to  have  you  with  us,  I  bid  you,  Mr. 
President,  one  and  all,  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  city  of  El  Paso,  a  welcome 
that  comes  fr.om  the  heart  of  every  inhabitant  of  this  city,  a  welcome 
that  comes  from  the  heart  of  every  true  American  located  here,  a  wel- 
come from  our  neighbors  across  the  way  who  are  ready  and  willing  to  ex- 
tend pleasant  greetings  to  you  when  you  cross  this  river,  which  Is  now 
the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  which  has  its 
source  in  the  Rocky  mountains  of  New  Mexico  and  Its  mouth  In  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  because,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  what  Is  so  called,  on 
the  maps  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  Is  only  an  estuary  or  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande  river. 

Now,  in  behalf  of  all  these,  I  again  bid  you  welcome,  and  hope  that 
your  stay  here  will  be  pleasant,  and  that  it  will  be,  like  it  is  to  us,  a  red 
letter  day  in  your  history.     (Applause.) 

MR.  DAVIS:     Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting 
to  you  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Richards,  President  of  the  American  Mining  Con- 
gress.    (Applause.)     Mr.  Richards  will  now  assume  control  of  the  Con- 
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MR.  RICHARDS:  I  notice  on  the  program  that  I  am  expected  to 
respond  on  behalf  of  the  Congress,  to  the  generous  invitation  and  welcome 
that  you  have  extended  to  us  here.  We  sympathize  with  you  in  the  mis- 
fortune that  overtook  you  by  the  destructive  element  or  fire,  but  let  me 
say  to  you  that  no  apology  is  needed  because  whenever  an  American 
citizen  is  confronted  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  as  we  are  here,  we  always 
feel  a  welcome.  (Applause.)  We  always  f^el  kindly  toward  those  people 
who  do  good  things  for  us,  and  upon  that  theory  the  American  Mining 
Congress  ought  to  feel  kindly  toward  the  people  of  El  Paso  for  bringing 
this  association  here  in  this  gateway  between  these  two  great  Republics. 
When  we  see  what  you  have  accomplished  by  the  sterling  manhood  that 
has  evidently  guided  your  developments  thus  far,  I  hardly  know  how  to 
account  for  the  wonderful  manhood  of  this  great  state,  except  through 
the  nobility  of  its  motherhood.  In  Idaho,  we  believe  that  the  hand  that 
rocks  the  cradle  and  plants  the  first  inspiration  of  citizenship  in  the 
heart  of  every  American  citizen,  should  have  a  part  and  a  voice  in  the 
laws  that  rule  over  her.  (Applause.)  Up  there,  we  believe  that  man 
and  wife  should  stand'  side  by  side,  hand  in  hand,  facing  the  conflicts  of 
life  on  a  perfect  equality  before  the  law.  (Applause.)  We  believe  that 
because  we  believe  that  you  never  can  elevate  your  manhood  above  your 
womanhood.  (Applause.)  That  the  real  inspiration  that  goes  to  the 
heart  and  makes  it  most  tender  and  faithful,  comes  from  the  mother,  and 
just  in  the  degree  that  you  elevate  and  respect  motherhood  or  the  home, 
you  elevate  the  dawn  of  manhood  for  citizenship,  and  upon  that  basis, 
we  hope  that  sometime,  even  in  Texas,  that  the  men  and  the  women  will 
stand  on  a  perfect  equality  before  the  law,  as  they  do  in  my  native  state. 
I  say  that  because  I  find  up  there  that  during  the  years  that  system  has 
been  adopted,  that  politics  have  been  purified.  When  I  see  the  won- 
derful achievements  you  have  accomplished  in  this  great  state,  and  when  I 
see  the  wonderful  city  you  have  builded  here  and  the  energy  and  the 
enterprise,  you  can  readily  understand  that  we  were  somewhat  surprised, 
because,  for  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  north  of  you  here,  th^re  was  very 
little  evidence  of  enterprise,  but  all  at  once  this  beautiful  city  confronted 
us,  and  we  find  here  no  evidence  of  the  sluggard,  but  industry  every- 
where.    (Applause.) 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  who  preceded 
me  of  the  wonderful  development  that  is  going  to  take  place  here  in  agri- 
culture, because  Texas  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  great  agricultural  states 
of  the  Union,  but  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  if  you  will  watch  it  you  will 
find  the  Inspiration  of  activity  and  vitality  in  every  sth«e  in  the  West 
comes  from  its  mining.  (Applause.)  That  is  what  puts  courage  into 
men's  hearts  and  enables  them  to  endure  all  of  those  hardships  that 
have  brought  the  youth  of  the  East  across  these  great  plains  and  given 
the  wealth  of  these  great  mountains;  there  will  yet  spring  out  of  these 
mountains  a  greater  and  more  inspiring  manhood,  in  my  judgment,  than 
this  country  has  ever  seen,  as  a  result  of  the  great  mining  developments 
that  must  take  place  in  these  mountains. 

It  is  a  splendid  thing  to  hear  of  all  that  the  government  is  doing  for 
the  reclamation  service.  Up  in  our  section  they  are  reclaiming  in  that 
manner  the  great  Snake  River  valley,  over  one  million  acres  of  fertile 
soil,  where  it  is  bathed  in  almost  perpetual  sunshine,  and  there  we  are 
planting  the  most  dense  home  life  that  this  country  has  ever  known, 
based  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  but  the  inspiration  of  those  men 
will  come  from  the  markets  that  the  mines  and  the  forests  provide  for 
them.  Without  it,  there  would  be  no  inspiration.  The  inducement  to 
better  our  condition,  as  I  find  it  in  this  western  country,  comes  from 
mining,  and  I  believe  that  this  session  of  the  Congress,  in  your  midst, 
will  bring  you  a  richer  harvest  than  you  perhaps  think  of  to-day.  It  was 
but  a  few  years  ago  that  this  Congress  held  its  session  in  Idaho,  and  I 
know  that  session  marked  our  turning  point  in  development  along  all 
lines,  and  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  state  in  the  Union  that  is  developing  more 
rapidly  than  that  state  to-day.  It  seemed  to  take  its  inspiration  from  that, 
very  session  of  this  Congress,  and  I  hope  you  may  reap  even  a  rich^^ 
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reward  than  we  have  there.  I  presume  there  is  no  state  in  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  that  has  done  so  much  to  inspire  men  along  the  lines  of 
mining  indu&try  and  reduction  of  ores  as  the  state  of  Colorado.  We  have 
selected  that,  as  you  know,  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Mining  Congress, 
and  I  sincerely  trust  and  I  believe  that  that  state  will  be  as  great  an  in- 
spiratioa  to  the  mining  industry  through  this  Congress  as  it  is  to  the 
mining  industry  throughout  the  West  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. It  is  a  wonderful  state  with  a  wonderful  people.  Don't  you  know 
that  just  to  the  extent  that  we  understand  that  these  great  industries  an^ 
this  great  wealth  hidden  in  these  mountains  is  brought  forth  and  utilized, 
that  it  is  of  no  value  except  to  the  extent  that  it  has  produced  great  men 
and  women?  It  is  the  ultimate  and  only  purpose  of  this  development,  and 
if  you  do  not  produce  greater  men  in  this  section  and  greater  women, 
honest  and  faithful  to  every  trust,  then  the  utilization  you  make  of  these 
great  bodies  of  wealth  will  be  of  little  or  no  value  to  you.  (Applause.) 
When  you  see  the  influence  that  comes  over  this  country  by  reason  of  the 
false  conception  that  these  great  millionaires  and  wealthy  men  of  the 
East  have  of  the  responsibility  they  owe  the  public  for  these  great  for- 
tunes, you  can  understand  how,  in  the  West,  we  need  to  understand  that 
it  is  only  through  the  right  use  of  these  things  that  this  country  can  b© 
blest  and  its  manhood  glorified.  Then  implant  in  the  breast  of  youth  this 
higher  inspiration;  let  these  children  understand  that  wealth  is  nothing 
except  to  the  extent  that  it  elevates  citizenship  of  this  great  country. 
This  is  the  basis  of  all  true  development. 

We  come  here  and  are  rejoiced  because  we  know  that  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  South  has  its  name  throughout  the  world;  we  could  not  ex- 
pect anything  else  but  generosity  from  a  people  like  this,  but  we  hope 
that  our  coming  here  may  please  you  as  it  does  the  Congress.  We  ar« 
rejoiced  to  come  here  to  this  great  city.  I  was  talking  with  one  of  your 
citizens  here  this  morning  and  I  said:  "I  am  surprised  to  know  that 
you  are  raising  thousands  of  acres  of  rice  in  this  country  and  competing 
with  China."  He  said:  "I  didn't  know  that,"  but  it  is  a  fact.  I  saw  an 
exhibit  of  the  wonderful  rice  industry  of  Texas  several  years  ago  and  I 
was  amazed,  and  yet  I  am  more  amazed  that  a  citizen  of  Texas  does  not 
know  that  they  raise  rice  down  here.  If  we  can  compete  with  China  on 
that,  this  is  a  good  thing.  We  will  probably  have  to  compete  with  China 
and  Japan  in  a  great  many  ways  in  the  future,  and  it  is  well  to  lay  a  good 
foundation,  even  upon  rice,  because  we  will  need  the  ingenuity  of  the  en- 
tire manhood  of  this  nation  to  hold  our  own  with  the  great  changes  that 
are  coming  over  the  Oriental  country.  We  will  need  the  most  sterling 
manhood  to  hold  our  own  and  guide  these  nations  in  their  upward  devel- 
opment. I  am  glad  to  see  we  are  sfUrting.  even  with  the  raising  of  rice 
as  a  foundation,  because  we  need  it  along  all  lines. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  generous  welcome,  and  say  to  you  that 
the  Congress  came  here  to  bring  a  blessing  to  you,  aid  you  and  serve  you, 
and  while  we  are  here,  we  want  you  to  appreciate  that  we  realize  just  as 
much  as  you  do  that  it  is  only  through  a  great  united  effort  that  this 
can  be  done,  and  we  are  united  now,  from  one  corner  of  this  land  to  the 
other,  on  one  solid,  commercial  basis.  (Applause.)  It  is  a  wonderful 
thing  for  us  from  the  North,  from  way  up  near  the  British  possessions,  to 
come  down  here  and  see  these  changed  conditions,  so  different,  and  see 
the  development  going  on  and  realize  what  it  means,  these  developments 
in  your  southern  border,  and  the  great  Republic  of  Mexico.  It  is  wonder- 
ful, the  development  that  has  started  there,  and  it  is  going  to  be  a  con- 
tinual inspiration  to  you  because  through  this  great  commercial  gateway 
must  pass  this  great  interchange  of  commerce — the  city  of  El  Paso. 

I  will  not  take  up  your  time  further,  but  say  that  we  appreciate  your 
welcome  and  desire  to  stay  within  your  borders  as  long  as  possible,  and 
will  take  kindly  word  from  you  and  your  country  throughout  this  great 
Republic  as  we  return  to  our  home. 

MR.  RICHARDS:  Let  us  have  order;  the  program  is  not  nearly: 
over  yet.  Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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We  will  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  response  from  Mexico 
by  Sr.  Arrlllano,  official  representative  of  the  state  of  Chihuahua.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Translation. 

Sr.  Arrillano:  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  can  not  express  myself  in 
English,  but  assure  you  that  I  have  your  welfare  at  heart.  We  thank  you 
very  highly  for  the  kind  expressions  extended  toward  Mexico  and  the 
state  of  Chihuahua,  and  for  your  kind  invitation  to  the  state  of  Chihuahua 
to  send  delegates  to  this  convention.  I  feel  highly  pleased  to  have  been 
selected  for  this  place  as  delegate  from  the  state  of  Chihuahua.  We  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  expect  great  things  from  two  countries  led  by 
two  great  men  such  as  President  Roosevelt  and  President  Diaz,  and  we 
expect  them  to  do  better  and  better,  and  we  hope  that  the  ties  of  friend- 
ship and  commercial  relation  will  increase  with  time  in  the  way  that  the 
warmth  of  our  affection  will  grow.  That  is  the  desire  of  my  heart.  In 
this  assembly  there  are  many  great  men  and  many  practical  miners  from 
all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  realizing  that  everything  that  will  be  treated 
here  will  be  of  great  importance  to  Mexico,  as  well  as  the  United  States, 
Mexicans  have  come  with  great  pleasure  to  attend  the  sessions  of  this 
Congress  and  shake  warmly  your  hand.  The  great  sons  of  North  America 
are  congregated  here;  they  are  great  friends  and  brothers  and  companions 
of  those  who  represent  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  protected  by  its  laws.  •  I  thank  you'  and  will  ask  the 
audience  to  rise  and  give  three  cheers  for  the  two  great  men.  Presidents 
Roosevelt  and  Diaz. 

MR.  RICHARDS:  I  wish  to  say  to  you  that  Mr.  L.  Bradford  Prince, 
the  man  who  has  guided  the  deliberations  of  this  Congress  for  three  years 
of  its  early  life,  will  now  respond  on  behalf  of  New  Mexico. 

MR.  PRINCE:  I  esteem  it  a  high  honor,  as  it  is  certainly  a  great 
pleasure  to  be  called  upon  to  express,  even  in  part,  the  sentiments  of  those 
who  are  gathered  here  to-day  in  response  to  the  address  of  welcome 
which  has  been  made  to  us.  On  various  occasions  and  in  far  different 
parts  of  the  country,  I  have  been  called  on  from  time  to  time  to  make 
responses  of  this  kind,  but  never  more  heartily,  never  more  gladly  than 
here  in  this  progressive  city  of  El  Paso.  (Great  applause.)  There  is 
only  one  embarrassment  that  I  feel,  and  that  Is  this:  These  responses 
are  always  supposed  to  come  from  those  who  are  strangers  to  the  town, 
and  who  are  among  those  who  are  welcomed,  but  we  from  New  Mexico 
do  not  consider  that  we  are  strangers  in  El  Paso  (applause),  but  that 
El  Paso  is  one  of  our  cities  and  our  chief  city.  (Applause.)  It  is  true 
that,  through  a  singular  dispensation  of  Providence  and  the  running  of  a 
geographical  line,  it  has  been  temporarily  exiled  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  Texas.  It  belonged  to  New  Mexico  for  much  more  than  200  years.  It 
has  only  belonged  to  Texas  for  a  comparatively  short  period.  We  expect 
to  take  it  back  again  to  its  old  home.  (Great  applause.)  And  when  it 
comes,  it  will  be  the  chief  city,  and  the  chief  pride  of  the  great  state  of 
New  Mexico.     (Great  applause.) 

I  was  not  surprised  at  the  warmth  of  the  address  of  welcome.  I  have 
been  here  before  on  many  occasions  of  a  public  nature,  some  of  them 
dating  quite  far  back  in  years,  and  there  is  nothing  in  any  public  service 
that  I  have  ever  done  that  I  look  back  to  with  more  pleasure  than  to  the 
Congress  of  nearly  one  year  ago,  when  I  had  the  honor  of  being  chair- 
man of  that  joint  committee  from  the  three  divisions,  Texas,  Mexico  and 
New  Mexico,  at  the  Irrigation  Congress.  That  joint  meeting  of  delegates 
who  had  theretofore  been  antagonistic,  and  which  then  harmonized  their 
difficulties  and  helped  make  into  a  living  fact  that  great  regeneration  of 
this  valley  which  was  spoken  of  so  eloquently  by  the  gentleman  who 
made  the  address  of  welcome.  The  only  surprise  that  I  had,  sir,  in  listen- 
ing to  that  address  was  the  extreme  modesty  of  the  gentleman  who  made 
it.  He  spoke  in  terms  which  were  always  measured  and  limited,  of  the 
greatness  of  this  city,  although  in  speaking  of  it  at  all,  of  course  the 
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terms  had  to  be  in  large  language.  But  I  should  not  have  been  surprised, 
sir,  if  he  had  told  us,  not  adhering  perhaps  to  exact  geographical  limits, 
but  rather  according  to  the  limits  of  trade  and  commerce,  that  El  Paso 
Is  bounded  on  the  West  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  on  the  east  by  the  Mississippi  river,  and  on  the  north  by  the  land 
of  perpetual  snow;  say  the  center  of  this  great  region. 

I  have  maps  in  my  house  which  represent  the  whole  of  what  is  now 
the  United  States,  as  divided  by  the  Mississippi  river  into  Florida  on  the 
east  and  New  Mexico  on  the  west.  That  state  e  ho  wed  on  the  maps  for 
oyer  one  hundred  years;  then  came  the  central  division  of  Louisiana  in 
the  Mississippi  River  valley,  and  the  continent  was  then  divided  into 
three  divisions;  those  were  Florida,  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico,  and 
El  Paso,  Paso  del  Norte,  at  any  rate,  appears  on  these  old  maps  as  the 
chief  city  of  this  division  of  the  continent.  It  i?  a  historic  place;  none 
more  so,  perhaps,  in  the  domain  of  the  United  Stales.  Right  here,  Cabeza 
de  Vaca,  the  first  white  man  who  went  across  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  crossed  the  Rio 
Grande.  It  was  here,  just  across  the  Rio  Grande,  that  Friar  Luis  and  his 
Franciscan  comrades,  came  up  so  many,  many  years  ago,  long  before 
Jamestown  and  Plymouth  were  thought  of,  in  order  to  bring  their  form 
of  Christianity  for  the  good  of  the  Indians  in  the  North.  It  was  but  a 
few  years  after  that  Espejo  came  up  the  river  and  crossed  at  this  same 
point,  on  his  great  expedition,,  which  added  the  name  of  New  Mexico,  as 
well  as  his  knowledge,  to  the  world.  If  you  remember,  the  name  of  New 
Mexico  is  the  second  oldest  geographical  name  in  the  United  States,  com- 
ing only  after  that  of  Florida.  When  the  revolution  of  1680  occurred,  all 
the  authorities  in  New  Mexico  centered  in  Paso  del  Norte,  and  if  you 
will  go  to  the  archives  at  Santa  Fe  you  will  find  nine-tenths  of  the  oldest 
documents  dated  In  Paso  del  Norte.    It  is  historic  ground  in  every  way. 

We  are  proud  to  meet  among  you;  we  are  proud  to  meet  here  at 
this  place,  which  is  not  a  parting  of  the  ways/ but  which  is  the  bringing 
together  of  the  great  ways.  Here  you  have  that  southern  hospitality 
which  has  already  been  alluded  to,  and  here  you  have  the  northern  energy 
which  goes  to  make  up  a  great  community.  Here  you  have  the  acuteness 
of  the  man  from  New  England,  together  with  the  large-heartedness  and 
large-mindedness  of  .the  man  from  the  West,  and  here  you  have  not  the 
division  line,  but  the  line  of  union  between  the  two  great  Republics  of 
North  America,  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  (Applause.) 
It  is  a  significant  and  most  pleasant  thing,  Mr.  President,  that  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  should  have  been  the  first  after  you  to 
answer  this  address  of  welcome.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  all  of  us  who 
came  from  a  distance,  and  those  who  came  from  far  greater  distances 
than  myself,  that  they  are  here  on  the  border  of  the  other  Republic,  in 
order  to  learn  something  of  their  ways  and  of  that  wonderful  progress  and 
development  which  they  have  made  during  the  last  twenty  years;  and  so, 
sir,  on  behalf  not  only  of  our  own  people  of  the  territory  on  the  North, 
which  I  am  only  sorry  you  passed  through  in  the  night  time  so  that  you 
didn't  know  that  we  had  some  development  there,  but  to  all  of  our  friends 
who  are  here  assembled,  I  return  our  heartiest  thanks  and  appreciation 
and  acknowledgment  of  your  kind  words  of  welcome.     (Great  applause.) 

MR.  RICHARDS:  Tou  have  lying  to  the  north  of  you  a  wonderful 
territory;  a  territory  that  I  understand  will  take  front  rank  in  coming 
years  in  mineral  production.  In  order  that  you  may  have  occasion  to 
give  a  fitting  welcome  to  the  gentleman  who  responds  from  Arizona,  I 
have  requested  your  citizen,  Mr.  Zach  Lamar  Cobb,  to  introduce  that 
gentleman : 

MR.  COBB:     Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:     Surrounding  us 
at  every  point  rise  the  mountains  of  the  Rocky  mountain  range.    In  the 
West  their  crests  are  covered  with  snow  which,  in  the  spring  melts,  and 
in  flowing  down  the  mountain  sides,  brings  the  deposits  in  our  valley,  the  j 
fertility  of  our  soil.    Every  stream  leads  to  El  Paso,  and  this  rich  valley  mC 
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is  made  from  the  wealth  of  those  hillsides.  These  mountains  are  also 
imbedded  with  a  wealth  of  mineral  deposits,  and  as  all  the  streams  lead 
to  our  valley,  the  streams  of  commerce  lead  from  the  mountain  mines  to 
the  El  Paso  smelter.  The  minerals  of  the  Southwest  flow  from  the  moun- 
tain sides  to  add  to  El  Paso's  prosperity.  El  Paso  has  grown  great  and 
grand  through  the  blessings  of  nature,  the  grandeur  of  the  mountains, 
the  richness  of  its  soil  and  its  minerals.  In  helping  us,  in  giving  us  the?e 
railroad  lines  to  bring  to  us  the  wealth  of  the  mountains.  El  Paso  has 
had  a  friend  more  loyal  than  any  friend  any  city  ever  had.  EJl  Paso  is 
proud  to  say  that  she  feels  as  though  she  were  the  adopted  daughter  of 
Arizona.  (Applause.)  Everything  proclaims  that  this  city  has  been 
blest  by  the  generosity  and  friendship  of  the  Phelps-Dodge  people  from 
Bisbee  and  Douglas.  El  Paso,  here  on  the  border,  embedded  in  the  gold 
of  America  and  Mexico,  like  a  diamond  set  in  a  ring  of  gold  of  these  two 
nations.  That  diamond  in  its  lustre  is  El  Paso,  my  friends.  That  lustre 
shines  out  as  we  put  the  ring  upon  the  finger  of  El  Paso's  best  friend, 
Professor  James  Douglas.    (Great  applause.) 

PROFESSOR  DOUGLAS:  I  have  very  much  pleasure  in  acknowl- 
edging the  hearty  vote  of  thanks  that  has  been  passed  Phelps,  Dodge 
&  Co.,  and  myself,  simply  as  their  representative.  Of  course,  our  head 
center  has  been  Arizona,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  this  end  of 
the  great  state  of  Texas  Is  willing  to  accept  us  as  an  adopted  daughter. 
(Great  applause.)  It  was  some  years  ago  that  we  built  a  railroad  Into 
En  Paso,  compelled  to  do  so,  more  or  less  by  the  development  of  the  min- 
eral resources  of  Arizona,  and  at  that  time  we  did  promise  that  we  would 
try  and  assist  El  Paso  toward  becoming  a  mercantile  center,  by  opening  up 
channels  of  trade  for  her  large  wholesale  houses.  I  am  glad  to  know 
that  El  Paso  appreciates  what  we  have  done  for  her,  although  naturally, 
our  object  was  not  so  much  the  benefit  of  El  Paso  as  the  benefit  of  our- 
selves, and  the  benefit  of  the  mining  interests  of' southern  Arizona.  These, 
I  venture  to  say,  have  been  assisted  by  the  development  of  the  railroads 
of  the  Southwest,  because  the  degree  to  which  mining  and  railroading  are 
allied,  is  not  appreciated  as  fully  as  it  should  be  by  the  public,  though 
every  mining  man  fully  understands  it.  I  have  been  asked,  unexpectedly, 
and  therefore  without  preparation,  to  address  you  this  afternoon,  when  I 
hope  to  give  you  some  figures  which  will  show  the  degree  In  which  min- 
ing assists  railroading  and  railroading  assists  mining,  and  both  assist 
trade.  For  the  present,  therefore,  all  I  can  do  is  to  thank  you  for  your 
very  hearty  welcome,  and  I  hope  that  before  you  scatter  again  to  the 
various  sections  of  the  Union,  you  will  extend  your  visit  beyond  Texas 
into  Arizona.     (Applause.) 

MR.  RICHARDS:  The  great  mining  state  of  Montana  is  represented 
here  in  the  presence  of  Miss  Clara  Clark,  a  graduate  of  the  School  of 
Mines  of  that  great  state,  and  the  only  lady  life  member  of  the  American 
Mining  Congress,  who  will  respond  in  behalf  ef  Montana. 

MISS  CLARK.  OF  MONTANA:  Mr.  President,  ladles  and  gentlemen: 
I  must  say  this  is  all  a  surprise  to  me;  in  fact,  our  worthy  secretary  has 
been  surprising  me  ever  since  I  arrived  in  your  city,  but  when  he  comes  to 
Butte.  I  think  we  will  get  even.  We  from  Montana  bring  you  a  greeting 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  the  tops  of  our  Anaconda  hills,  and  from 
Butte,  the  greatest  mining  camp  on  earth.  We  bring  greetings  to  the 
Mining  Congress  and  to  the  people  of  El  Paso,  which  has  started  In  by 
showing  us  such  a  good  time,  and  by  the  looks  of  the  program,  we  will 
all  be  overwhelmed  by  the  time  we  leave,  by  th«  greetings  and  welcome 
they  will  have  given  us. 

We  hope  this  Congress  will  not  only  grow  in  quantity  but  In  quality 
also,  and  that  we  will  be  able  to  crush,  concentrate  and  smelt,  so  that  we 
can  produce  a  pure  bullion  bar  and  make  ourselves  necessary  to  this 
country  so  that  the  President  will  have  to  admit  us  to  his  Cabinet  as  a 
Department  of  Mines   and   Mining.     (Applause.)     We  can   do   this  by 
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making  ourselves  pure  and  as  much  of  a  necessity  as  the  gold,  silver  and 
copper  that  comes  from  Butte  is  to  this  country.  This  we  can  do  and  we 
will  do  and  I  think  we  can  be  admitted  into  the  President's  Cabinet  In 
this  way,  by  increasing  in  quality  as  well  as  in  quantity. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  calling  on  Montana.  There  are  only 
two  of  us  here  so  far,  but  although  few  in  numbers,  we  bring  you  a  hearty 
greeting.    Thank  you.     (Applause.) 

MR.  RICHARDS:  We  are  favored  in  having  with  us  one  of  the  worthy 
citizens  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Kirby  Tnomas,  who  will  now  re- 
spond on  behalf  of  that  state.    Mr.  Kirby  Thomas  of  Wisconsin. 

MR.  THOMAS:  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen:  By  virtue  of  an  ap- 
pointment by  the  governor  of  Wisconsin,  I  have  the  honor  to  be  present 
here  to-day  as  a  member  of  this  convention.  I  take  pleasure  in  respond- 
ing to  the  call  for  Wisconsin,  because  it  is  my  native  state,  and  because 
Wisconsin,  although  not  to-day  ranked  as  a  great  mining  state,  has  a  min- 
ing record  of  which  they  may  be  proud,  and  It  has  too,  gentlemen,  a  min- 
ing future,  of  which  you  will  have  to  take  account.  Wisconsin,  before 
there  was  any  West,  before  there  was  any  mining  that  would  justify  a 
mining  congress,  was  a  great  mining  state.  Back  in  1830  and  before  that 
time,  hundreds  of  sturdy  men  from  Cornwall.  Wales,  and  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  came  to  Wisconsin  to  mine  the  lead,  zinc  and  copper 
which,  in  that  day  was  an  important  resource  in  the  accounting  of  the 
whole  country.  There  were  no  other  sources  of  these  metals,  and  for 
many  years,  the  lead  and  zinc  mines  of  Wisconsin  supplied  these  absolutely 
necessary  commodities.  It  was  'during  the  Civil  war  that  Wisconsin 
supplied  the  lead  that  saved  the  country.  During  the  years  from  the  be- 
ginning of  mining  in  Wisconsin  up  to  the  '80s.  there  was  over  $18,000,000 
worth  of  these  baser  metals  produced,  and  I  say  that  these  figures  justify 
Wisconsin  being  represented  in  this  mining  convention  for.  after  the 
early  development  of  mining,  and  after  the  first  flush  of  it  was  off,  the 
industry,  as  is  often  the  case,  subsided,  and  many  of  the  mining  men  from 
Wisconsin,  separated  to  the  West  and  into  all  parts  of  the  country  where 
there  were  new  mining  camps,  and  there  became  an  active  factor  in  the 
development  of  mining,  and  who  took  their  place  in  making  the  mining 
congress  possible,  and  making  the  West  a  great  mining  center.  Gentle- 
men, you  will  find  the  Cdrnishmen  and  the  Welshmen  from  Wisconsin, 
you  will  find  Wisconsin  miners  in  every  camp  in  Colorado;  you  will 
find  them  in  Montana,  California  and  every wheic  you  go.  Gentlemen,  I 
5:ay  Wisconsin  has  done  its  share  towards  developing  the  mining  resources 
of  our  country.  Now,  while  Wisconsin  has  had  a  great  past  in  mining, 
the  point  that  justifies  its  representation  is,  that  ii  too.  has  a  future.  The 
old  abandoned  lead  and  zinc  district  which,  for  many  years  was  known 
only  as  an  agricultural  country,  is  to  be  the  center  of  great  activity,  and 
it  promises  to  become  an  important  factor  in  the  production  of  zinc.  Dur- 
ing the  three  years  just  past,  over  thirty-three  mills  have  been  installed 
in  Wisconsin,  where  prior  to  that  time,  not  a  mill  existed,  for  the  early 
mining  was  done  in  a  primitive  way,  although  ic  produced  great  results 
in  the  aggregate.  Wisconsin  will  be  heard  from  as  a  zinc  producer;  in 
fact,  it  is  a  great  zinc  producer  to-day.  In  addition  to  that.  Wisconsin  is 
known  to  share  in  the  great  iron  production  of  the  Lake  Superior  country 
iron  belt,  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  development  of  the  industries 
of  the  country.  Had  the  iron  of  the  Lake  Superior  country  irot  existed  or 
been  discovered,  this  country  to-day  could  not  carry  its  proud  position 
among  the  industrial  nations  of  the  world.  The  discovery  of  iron  mining 
in  the  Lake  Superior  country  has  been  the  basis  of  the  industrial  pros- 
perity of  which  we  are  all  proud  and  which  is.  the  basis  of  our  great 
wealth;  Wisconsin  shares  in  the  production  of  this  iron.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  iron,  lead  and  zinc,  Wisconsin  points  out  another  lesson  to  the 
West.  Although  it  is  an  old  state  comparative]/,  its  resources  have  only 
been  partly  developed.  It  is  only  within  the  last  two  years  that  an  im-  T 
mense  iron  deposit  was  opened  at  Baraboo,  Wisconsin,  a  district  whic^^^ 
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had  been  settled  for  half  a  century,  and  in  which  there  was  no  suspicion 
of  any  mineral  wealth,  but  through  drilling,  an  iron  deposit  of  consider- 
able importance  was  opened  up.  This  simply  points  out  that  the  western 
country  only  knows  in  part  its  resources.  What  the  future  has  in  store 
will  only  be  told  after  the  country  has  been  'thoroughly  explored,  and 
has  been  examined  in  a  scientific  and  practical  way  and  all  its  hidden 
wealth  brought  to  light,  and  if  the  West  has  made  the  greatest  develop- 
ment, it  is  because  its  great  and  easily  discoverable  resources  were  so 
numerous,  showing,  when  it  <iomes  to  be  thoroughly  explored,  as  has 
some  of  the  older  states  in  this  country,  that  it  will  contain  many  sur- 
prises. 

Also  in  connection  with  development  in  Wisconsin,  another  thought 
occurs  to  me,  that  there  are  great  resources  there,  resources  which  were 
undeveloped  until  more  recently  the  improvement  of  transportation  and 
increase  of  settled  population  and  increase  in  industrial  demands  has 
made  them  valuable.  For  instance,  at  one  part  of  the  state  a  great  hill  of 
quartzite  rises,  which  had  no  value  except  for  building  stone;  a  few  years 
ago  a  man  discovered  that  this  quartzite  could  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  abrasive  and  sandpaper.  This  discovery  was  the  beginning  of  a  con- 
siderable industry.  This  points  out  that  there  are  great  resources,  simi- 
lar to  those  which  now  are  ignored  in  the  West  which,  in  time  will  come 
in  and  be  made  use  of.  Gentlemen,  I  am  glad  I  have  the  honor  to  respond 
to  the  roUcall  for  Wisconsin  in  this  convention,  and  I  hope  that  you  will, 
during  your  deliberations,  give  Wisconsin  credit  for  having  the  right  to 
be  heard  and  to  be  here  represented.    I  thank  you. 

MR.  RICHARDS:  The  pioneer  in  this  Western  country  always  touches 
my  sympathy.  There  have  been  some  generous  things  said  about  some  of 
us  relative  to  work  done  for  this  Congress,  but  I  want  to  say  to  you  that 
the  real  vitality  that  has  been  given  to  this  Congress  came  through  the  per- 
son of  Col.  Tom  Ewing  of  California,  who  will  now  respond  on  behalf  of 
that  state. 

COL.  EWING:  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this  Congress 
and  of  El  Paso:  If  I  were  to  get  up  before  you  here  to  make  a  speech  and 
look  over  this  audience  and  recognize  a  whole  lot  of  gentlemen  here  who 
have  known  me  for  a  long  time,  and  who  knew  I  could  not  make  a  speech, 
I  would  refuse,  but  I  am  not  going  to  undertake  to  make  a  speech;  I  am 
only  going  to  simply  say  thflit  old  California's  record  is  so  great  that  it 
don't  need  any  proof  of  it  in  Texas,  as  the  Texas  family  is  very  largely 
represented  in  California,  and  they  are  well  posted  about  old  California, 
ihe  early  days,  the  pioneer  times,  etc.  When  Judge  Richards  wants  some- 
body to  come  up  here  and  kind  of  raise  a  fuss,  he  calls  on  me.  in  the  Con- 
gress and  everywhere  else,  because  he  thinks  I  can  do  it,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  try  to  raise  a  fuss  here  with  the  people  of  Texas,  whom  I  love 
so  well.  We  in  California  are  proud  of  our  record,  and  we  are  proud  of 
the  people  of  Texas  for  giving  us  this  opportunity  of  holding  this  conven- 
tion here.  There  are  many  members  who  will  be  here  yet,  although  I  see 
one  or  two  wise  old  fellows  sitting  around  here  that  knew  me  well  in 
California. 

I  can  only  thank  you  in  behalf  of  California  for  the  great  speech  of 
welcome  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  that  led  off  here,  and  by  the  young 
orator  of  your  own  city,  who  has  done  so  much  toward  bringing  this  con- 
vention here,  by  his  great  speech  about  the  silvery  waters  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  (Applause.)  I  told  him  then  that  I  knew  all  about  the  silvery 
waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  that  I  had  been  down  here  and  sucked  the 
waters  out  of  the  mudhole  before  he  was  born.  But  El  Paso  is  a  grand 
city;  it  surprises  me.  I  was  here  three  years  ago  and  all  over  your  town, 
looking  it  over  and  to-day  I  would  not  recognize  it;  the  people  of  this  city 
deserve  the  grandest  credit  and  success  in  the  world,  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  what  they  will  have  it.  You  have  thi^  great  Republic  on  the 
south  that  has  been  alluded  to  by  our  friend.  Governor  Prince,  who  is  one 
of  those  people  who  belong  to  this  great  state  of  New  Mexico,  bounded  on 
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the  east  by  the  Mississippi.  You  would  think  to  hear  his  speech,  that  it 
was  not  Texas  that  was  bounded  by  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
but  he  forgets  that  on  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  grand  territory  of 
Arizona,  whose  representative  I  am,  and  which  goes  to  the  head  on  account 
of  its  production  of  precious  and  base  metals.  Arizona  is  the  queen. 
(Big  applause.)  Arizona  will  make  you  all  take  a  back  seat.  I  represent 
Arizona  here  to-day.  (Big  Applause.)  I  know  Arizona;  I  was  there  many 
many  years  ago;  I  am  mining  there  a  great  deal  more  than  I  am  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  Arizona's  record  in  the  next  twenty-four 
months,  I  will  only  say  two  years,  will  pfece  her  with  a  crown  at  the 
head  of  the  producers  of  the  world. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  you  all  here,  and  1  hope  to  see  a  great  many 
more  to-morrow;  let  us  all  labor  for  the  good  ol  this  Congress.  We  all 
recognize  that  this  Congress  can  do  us  all  a  great  good  and  as  the  young 
lady  from  the  cold  north,  away  up  in  Montana,  with  the  greatest  mining 
camp  in  the  world^on  earth — has  come  down  liere  into  the  sunshine  and 
flowers  of  Texas  to  help  make  this  a  great  session.  Her  father  has  a  great 
record  and  her  relatives  have  a  great  record  in  mining,  and  if  she  can 
come  here,  the  gentlemen  many  of  whom  have  been  appointed,  should  be 
ashamed  not  to  be  among  you  here  to-day.  Every  man  that  has  had  the 
honor  of  being  appointed  to  this  Congress,  shoula  be  present,  or  he  never 
should  have  accepted  that  appointment.     (Applause.) 

We  want  to  take  in  our  friend,  I  believe  he  is  from  Wisconsin,  even 
trom  Milwaukee.  I  attended  a  convention  in  Milwaukee,  when  Governor 
Prince  was  president  of  it,  and  we  had  a  migu.y  good  time;  we  had  a 
grand  old  time.    We  smelled  malt  everywhere. 

I  tell  you  we  want  to  take  the  great  coal  regions  of  the  East,  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  of  ail  the  eastern  states,  the  great  oil  district,  we  want  them 
all  to  take  Just  as  much  interest  as  we  do  in  copper  and  lead  and  gold  and 
silver  in  this  Congress  because  it  is  all  mined  from  the  earth.  You  are  the 
second  great  industry  in  America;  only  one  surpasses  you;  why  should 
not  these  mining  interests  be  represented  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  United 
States  by  a  secretary  of  mines  and  mining.  (Applause.)  The  great  thing 
to  labor  for  is  the  advancement  of  mining  in  this  congress  and  force  our- 
selves into  that  position,  and  to  establish  ourselves  on  a  basis  that  the 
government  will  recognize  as  strong  and  powerful  and  not  be  pigeon-holed 
in  a  bureau. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  kind  welcome  you  have  extended  to  all 
the  delegates  of  this  congress,  coming  from  every  section  of  the  country, 
and  it  is  a  delightful  thing  to  meet  you  all  here.  I  thank  you.  (Great  ap- 
plause.) 

MR,  RICHARDS:  Nebraska  claims  the  right  to  be  heard  at  this  ses- 
sion because  of  the  corn  she  raises,  affording  food  for  the  miner  and  the 
mule.  We  will  now  listen  to  the  response  from  that  state  by  Col.  Geo.  W. 
B.  Dorsey  of  Nebraska. 

COLONEL  DORSEY:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Congress: 
I  am  proud  indeed  to  be  here  with  you  to-day.  Judge  Richards  has 
spoken  about  the  corn  and  the  mule  in  Nebraska  but  he  is  a  little  mixed. 
It  was  my  friend  Colonel  Ewing.  trying  to  represent  both  California  and 
Arizona  here;  he  has  got  his  trolley  crossed.  We  do  not  raise  mules  in 
Nebraska.  They  come  from  my  friend.  Dr.  Buckley's  state,  Missouri;  but 
we  do  raise  com  and  cattle  and  hogs.  I  suppose  some  of  you  wonder  why 
a  state  that  raises  cattle,  hogs,  corn,  wheat,  bailey,  etc.,  should  be  repre- 
sented in  the  Mining  Congress.  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  because  I  have  made 
so  much  money  raising  these  things  down  in  Nebraska  that  I  have  gone 
into  mining  to  lose  it.  I  have  been  mining  for  the  past  ten  years  and  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  people  in  Nebraska  are  engaged  in  the  mines  of  the  * 
West,  and  more  of  them  are  putting  their  money  in.  In  our  little  town  of 
Fremont,  a  place  of  10.000  people,  we  have  been  wonderfully  successful.  I 
think  the  town  is  on  velvet  on  mining.  That  is  what  no  other  town^out- 
.cide  of  the  mining  centers  of  the  United  States,  can  say.     Djqjtjzed  bvGoOQlc 
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In  comiAg  here  to  El  Paso,  I  expected  to  see  a  great  country,  and  I 
have  not  been  disappointed.  When  my  friend,  Mr.  Cobb,  made  that  wonder- 
ful address,  first  inviting  us  here  at  Portland,  picturing  to  us  your  snow- 
capped hills,  your  silvery  Rio  Grande,  and  the  wonderful  wealth  In  the 
hills  and  in  the  valleys,  the  enterprise  of  your  business  men  and  even  called 
in,  and  caught  me,  I  may  say,  on  the  beauty  of  the  ladies  of  El  Paso,  I  ex- 
pected we  would  see  everything  as  pictured,  and  after  having  twice  visited 
this  city  In  the  past  year,  I  may  say,  like  the  Ethiopian  queen  said  to  the 
wise  king,  "The  half  has  not  been  told  me."  I  am  surprised  and  glad  to 
see  such  wonderful  prosperity  in  the  Southwest.  You  are  now  running  a 
race  with  the  Northwest;  I  spent  several  weeks  there  in  the  past  year,  And 
you  are  duplicating  what  we  of  the  middle  West  have  done  in  the  last 
fifty  years.  Keep  up  your  gait;  let  nothing  stop  you.  It  is  marvelous 
the  great  wealth  that  this  nation  has.  Mr.  Mulhall's  last. report  states 
that  this  country  had  less  than  ten  billions  in  wealth  in  1850.  To-day 
the  railroads  of  this  country  alone  are  worth  over  thirteen  billions  of  dol- 
lars, and  the  total  wealth  of  this  country,  in  the  United  States  of  America 
Is  nearly  110  billions  of  dollars.  Can  you  compute  that?  More  than  the 
wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom,  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  next 
wealthiest  nation,  more  than  France,  Spain,  Italy  and  Portugal  combined. 
We  have  in  the  United  States  of  America,  more  wealth  than  any  two  na- 
tions in  Europe;  more  wealth  than  the  five  nations  I  have  mentioned.  Now, 
we  should  use  that  wisely.  Judge  Richards  used  a  good  part  of  the 
speech  I  had  intended  to  make  here  when  he  told  you  it  was  not  the 
wealth  that  makes  a  nation,  but  that  it  was  manhood  that  makes  a  na- 
tion and  to-day  what  man  in  this  audience  that  has  less  than  one  thous- 
and dollars  in  wealth,  would  exchange  places  with  that  Frenchman  Hyde, 
or  my  friend  Mr.  McCall  of  the  New  York  Life,  Chauncey  Depew  or  any 
of  those  men  who  have  been  discovered  stealing  from  the  American  peo- 
ple. No,  build  up  a  strong  manhood  here.  (Applause.)  Another  thing 
I  would  call  your  attention  to.  Judge  Richards  never  makes  a  speech  that 
fails  to  capture  the  ladies.  They  vote  in  Idaho  and  I  am  glad  of  it. 
Build  up  a  strong  manhood  and  womanhood  and  the  wealth  will  come  to 
you  from  these  hills  and  valleys.  I  am  thankful  indeed  for  the  generous 
speech  of  welcome  made  from  this  platform.  We  appreciate  it.  It  is  no 
more  than  1  expected,  however,  for  I  am  Southern  born;  I  was  born  in 
Virginia,  and  Virginia  settled  Kentucky  and  part  of  Texas  and  we  are  not 
ashamed  of  the  Old  Dominion,  even  if  it  was  dismembered  and  cut  In  two 
during  the  late  unpleasantness.  I  listened  to  my  friend  Cobb  here  today 
with  much  pleasure.  Up  there  at  Portland  the  gentleman  who  was  seated 
alongside  of  me  (he  is  not  here  now)  said  to  me,  "What  do  you  think  of 
that  heated  ozone,"  when  Cobb  was  making  his  speech.  I  propose  telling 
him  when  I  go  home  that  Cobb  did  not  tell  the  truth  about  this  country;  I 
want  him  to  come  down  here  and  see  it.  He  has  become  interested  in 
Texas  since  then,  for  he  told  me  a  few  days  ago  that  he  had  bought  four 
sections  of  land  in  the  Panhandle.  I  want  to  tell  you  there  are  no  poor 
people  in  Nebraska,  take  them  as  a  whole;  even  the  farmers'  wives  wear 
diamonds..  They  are  coming  down  here  and  buy  your  land;  I  want  lo  tell 
you  ladies  that  if  you  get  a  chance  to  get  hold  of  a  Nebraska  man  you 
take  him  into  camp.  Judge  Richards  can  testify  what  they  have  done  in 
Idaho  and  for  that  state. 

I  am  glad  indeed  to  respond  to  the  cordial  welcome  we  have  received, 
and  know  we  will  have  a  good  time  here.  You  have  not  got  the  beer  that 
Milwaukee  gave  us  a  few  years  ago;  there  are  other  things  here  to  drink, 
however,  for  I  have  sampled  them,    I  thank  you. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  The  Congress  will  now  take  a  recess 
until  two  o'clock. 
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FIRST   DAY— AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

2:25  P.  M.,  November  14,  1905. 
PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:     The  Convention  will  be  In  order. 

We  were  interrupted  in  our  proceedings  thi^  morning  by  the  noon 
hour.  We  have  with  us  a  delegate  from  what  is  known,  I  believe,  as  the 
"Old  Nutmeg  State,'*  who  claims  the  right  to  be  heard  in  the  Congress 
for  the  reason  that  his  state  furnishes  the  money  to  do  the  mining.  Mr. 
Fred  B.  King,  of  Connecticut. 

MR.  KING,  OF  CONNECTICUT:  Mr.  President  and  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  of  the  American  Mining  Congress :  I  am  free  to  confess  to  you 
that  I  craved  very  deeply  the  honor  of  the  appointment  from  my  state  as 
a  delegate  to  this  body.  I  appreciate,  I  believe  to  the  full,  the  honor  that 
it  carries  and  the  importance  of  the  work  which  we  together  are  carrying 
on.  There  are  some  lines  of  business  in  which  a  man  can,  without  very 
much  financial  assistance,  undertake  and  complete  the  development  of  a 
business,  where  his  own  time  and  personal  ability  is  an  important  factor, 
he  may  succeed  In  establishing  that  business,  but  in  the  business  of 
mining  there  are  two  indispensable  factors;  the  first,  the  hidden  wealth 
as  revealed  through  the  prospector's  efforts  when  he  locates  the  mineral 
in  place,  and  then  the  necessary  capital  to  develop  that,  because  the 
money  is  quite  as  necessary  to  have  as  the  mineral  upon  which  to  work. 
In  undertaking  this  work,  and  I  feel  that  there  is  none  more  honored  or 
legitimate  in  my  community  than  that  in  which  I  am  engaged,  I  have  had 
somewhat  of  a  preparation  in  an  experience  of  eleven  years  in  the  West- 
ern regions,  in  Wyoming,  Utah  and  California,  between  the  years 
1875  and  1886,  during  which  time  I  gained  considerable  experience 
in  connection  with  mining.  Twenty-five  years  ago  this  summer  I  spent 
as  a  prospector  in  Colorado,  and,  as  you  know,  no  one  can  live  in  these 
Western  states  in  daily  touch  with  mining  affairs,  even  though  he  may  be 
connected  with  some  other  business,  without  absorbing  more  or  less  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  business.  At  a  later  period  in  Utah  I  was  associated 
with  the  Park  City  Record,  a  mining  paper,  as  local  editor,  for  some  little 
time,  and  there  I  gained  considerable  experience,  but  I  often  wish  I  were 
better  prepared  to  present  these  investment  propositions  to  the  public  in 
my  state  and  county — Bridgeport,  Fairfield  county.  Conn. — that  being  my 
field  of«operations,  where  it  has  been  for  five  years.  You  who  have  had 
experience  (some  of  you  much  experience  in  financing  mining  enterprises) 
will  fully  understand  me  when  I  say  that  I  take  a  pride  in  having  accom- 
plished what  they  said  I  could  not  do — establish  a  permanent  business  as 
a  promoter  of  mining  enterprises  in  my  locality — and  in  such  a  way  that 
I  could  stay  there  right  along  without  having  to  make  any  apology  to 
anybody  for  the  use  that  had  been  made  of  their  money  ad  invested 
through  me.  I  have  to  contend,  in  my  field  of  activity,  with  a  great  deal 
that  ought  never  to  have  been — the  fakir  and  the  schemer,  as  we  know 
him,  the  fellow  who  deals  in  propositions  not  backed  by  any  property;  the 
fellow  whose  schemes  are  simply  on  paper  has  gone  through  the  East  and 
will  continue  just  as  long  as  there  Is  the  great  profit  In  this  noble  business 
that  there  always  has  been  and  always  will  be,  but  in  meeting  this  oppo- 
sition I  can  assure  you  that  while  it  calls  forth  all  my  ability  and  puts  me 
constantly  on  the  alert  it  is  something  In  which  I  glory.  I  delight  In  It;  I 
revel  In  It. 

There  Is  another  factor  In  the  mining  business  which  Is  equally 
Important  to  you  miners  In  the  field,  doing  the  mechanical  work,  and  I  in 
my  field,  in  enlisting  the  Investor  and  of  necessity  that  Is  equally  Indis- 
pensable to  us  both,  and  that  Is,  experience  In  control  and  direction  of 
these  mining  enterprises.  I  have  no  fear  that  the  greater  number  or 
percentage  of  mining  enterprises,  set  on  foot  legitimately  and  conducted 
and  directed  by  experience,  will  prove  sufladently  successful  to  justify  all 
the  efforts  of  those  on  the  other  end  who  are  enlisted  In  their  behalf.  I  am 
here  present  today  as  the  principal  object  or  purpose  of  my  Western  trip. 
Incidentally  I  have  covered  considerable  of  the  Western  country  and  am 
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going,  after  the  close  of  the  Congress,  down  to  the  City  of  Mexico  In 
order  that  I  may  look  over  the  properties  personally  that  I  am  presenting 
to  those  in  my  locality,  that  I  may  be  able  to  tell  them  something  from 
personal  knowledge  of  their  characteristics  and  physical  conditions,  their 
surroundings  and  appearance  as  revealed  through  the  use  of  my  camera, 
and  in  addition  to  which  I  am  gathering  up  as  large  a  fund  of  general  in- 
formation regarding  mining  matters  throughout  the  country  as  I  am  able  to 
do,  in  order  that  I  may  set  before  the  people  with  whom  I  talk  the  impor- 
tance and  enormous  extent  of  the  mining  Industry.  That  is  something  of 
which  they  can  have  but  a  faint  idea,  and  if  they  will  only,  as  many  of 
them  have  done  and  more  of  them  will  do,  take  a  Western  trip,  even 
though  they  do  not  go  directly  to  the  mining  regions,  but  go  to  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  West  and  see  how  great  and  magnificent  this  country  is, 
how  far  reaching  its  interests,  and  they  will  then  begin  to  realize  how 
great  an  item  of  interest  in  the  grand  total  mining  is  and  always  will  be. 
I  and  those  situated  similarly  to  myself  in  the  East  are  very  anxious  to 
see  the  establishjnent  of  a  Department  of  Mines  and  Mining  which,  as  has 
already  been  stated  this  morning  and  through  the  literature  of  the  Mining 
Congress,  is  one  of  the  prime  objects  to  be  accomplished  by  this  body.  I 
can  readily  see  that  the  establishment  of  that  department  and  the  putting 
under  its  direction  and  in  its  hands  the  great  mass  of  matter  already  in 
the  handsvof  Uncle  Sam  through  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  and  at  present,  I  believe,  the  Interior  Department,  that  data  can 
be  made  available  to  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Mining  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  to  this  extent.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  the  desire  of  any  member 
of  this  body  or  of  anyone  interested  in  mining  matters  to  ask  Uncle  Sam 
to  stand  as  sponsor  for  any  company  or  firm  of  mining  operators  or  any 
individual  conducting  a  mining  enterprise.  That  is  not  necessary  or  called 
for,  but  it  is  quite  within  the  province  of  the  government  to  afford  the 
prospective  investor  information  as  to  the  existence  of  properties  or 
claims  as  revealed  through  the  reports  of  the  district  and  so  on  up 
through  the  department,  when  patents  have  been  issued  for  the  bona 
flde  mining  properties  upon  which  the  proposition  brought  to  the  investor 
is  based  and  to  that  extent  we  would  welcome  the  establishment  of  a 
Department  of  Mines  and  Mining.  To  that  extent  it  will  benefit  legitimate 
mining,  and  that  is  no  small  matter  I  assure  you,  because  it  will  eliminate 
to  a  very  great  extent  the  man  whose  proposition  has  behind  it  no  prop- 
erty. The  man  who  spends  or  the  organization  that  spends  most  of  the 
money  subscribed  for  stock  in  half  or  full  page  advertisements  in  the 
Elastern  papers,  in  brilliant  prospecti,  in  salaries  and  expenses  that  are 
not  legitimate  and  proper — ^in  other  words  diverting  the  funds  that  ought 
to  go  into  the  development  of  the  enterprises  to  channels  where  it  can  be 
of  no  possible  benefit  to  the  enterprise — ^we  who  are  familiar  with  the 
subject  know  that  if  the  proper  percentage  of  moneys  which  have  been 
subscribed  to  the  development  of  mining  enterprises  were  put  into  the 
enterprises  there  would  be  an  increase  of  probably  50  to  75  per  cent,  in 
the  number  of  successful  enterprises  as  a  result  of  our  combined  efforts. 
We  in  the  East  have  to  fight  against  that.  You  who  have  undertaken  to 
finance  by  your  own  efforts,  unheralded,  without  prestige,  some  enter- 
prise that  was  just  as  worthy  as  any  put  forward,  have  experienced  the 
diflaculty  that  exists  In  the  EJast,  unless  one  has  a  fairly  well-established 
reputation,  unless  he  has  been  long  enough  in  a  community  so  that  the 
people  believe  in  him,  and  it  was  as  great  a  compliment  as  I  have  ever 
received  when  one  of  our  local  bankers  said  to  me  about  three  months 
ago  when  he  made  his  first  investment  with  me.  "I  do  not  know  much 
about  your  firm;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  proposition  you  are 
offering  me,  but  I  do  know  you;  I  have  known  you  for  five  years  and  I 
am  making  this  Investment  solely  because  I  believe  in  you."  And  I  tell 
you  no  man  could  say  anything  that  could  afford  me  more  satisfaction  or 
gratification.  I  said  to  him  "That's  just  what  I  have  been  working  for  for 
these  five  years.  I  feel  it  is  just  as  much  my  duty  to  know  personally  of 
these  things  and  not  in  a  general  way.  and  what  the  conditions  are  in  the 
West;  and  to  know  personally  what  the  particular  enterprises  are  that  I 
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am  presenting,  because  the  broader  our  information  and  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  the  better  we  can  present  them  to  those  we  seek  to  interest. 
I  want  to  assure  you  that  Connecticut  has  contributed  her  share  to  the 
successes  of  mining.  While  not  a  producer  of  metals,  coal  or  petroleum, 
she  has  produced  the  money  whereby  all  these  things  are  made  possible, 
whereby  enterprises  are  developed  and  profits  are  returned  to  those  who, 
have  backed  these  enterprises  up  with  their  money. 

I  shall  go  back  to  the  people  in  my  locality  with  a  great  deal  of  satis- 
faction at  having  been  present  at  a  gathering  of  mining  men,  whose  great 
and  prime  interest  is  this  great  and  noble  Industry,  on  which,  if  we  look 
into  the  matter  carefully,  all  other  businesses  are  based  to  a  very  great 
extent,  if  not  entirely. 

I  thank  you  very  kindly  and  return  to  the  gentleman,  although  he  is 
not  here  in  person,  who  welcomed  us  this  morning,  my  thanks  on  my  own 
behalf  personally  and  those  of  my  state  for  the  welcome  which  was 
extended  by  El  Paso  to  the  delegates  to  the  American  Mining  Congress. 
I  thank  you.    (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Colorado,  by  its  situation •  and  achieve- 
ments in  mining,  stands  out  so  clear  as  a  great  mining  center,  and  the 
fact  that  we  have  selected  the  city  of  Denver  as  permanent  headquarters 
for  this  Mining  Congress,  we  have  reserved  the  response  for  Colorado  to 
the  last,  and  that  will  be  responded  to  on  behalf  of  Colorado  by  Senator 
B.  A.  de  la  Vergne. 

MR.  DE  LA  VERGNE,  OF  COLORADO:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  of  this  Congress:  I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
address  of  welcome  delivered  this  morning  on  account  of  the  delay  of  our 
train,  but  I  am  sure  it  was  given  in  the  real  old  Southern  true  and 
hearty  manner.  Colorado  appreciates  the  fact  that  she  has  been  tendered 
the  permanent  home  of  this  Congress,  and  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  you 
will  always  find  a  welcome  in  the  Queen  City  of  the  Plains  that  you  will 
always  be  proud  of.  This  Congress  has  been  prospecting,  I  believe,  now 
for  eight  years  in  the  states  of  the  North  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  now 
in  the  South,  and  we  assure  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  when  you 
come  to  Colorado,  you  can  throw  down  your  pick  and  shovel  and  unpack 
your  Jack  and  be  sure  that  you  have  a  home  where  the  latchstring  will 
always  hang  out  and  there  are  no  locks  on  the  doors.  Everything  is  free 
in  the  good  old  prospector  style.  (Applause.)  We  hope  for  a  great  deal 
for  this  Congress,  not  only  in  national  and  state  legislation,  but  in  having 
an  influence  to  right  a  great  many  wrongs  that  are  tacked  onto  the 
mining  Industry.  We  have  seen  the  ill  effects  of  promotions  of  fake 
schemes  all  over  the  mining  country.  I  believe  when  this  Mining  Con- 
gress gets  down  to  business  it  will  cause  a  cessation  of  that  kind  of  busi- 
ness. While  we  are  sometimes  unfortunate — the  investor  is  sometimes 
unfortunate — the  investor  is  willing  to  take  the  legitimate  risk  in  mining. 
There  Is  a  great  deal  of  money  lost  by  individuals,  but  not  a  dollar  to  the 
community — ^to  the  state  at  large — and  every  dollar  produced  from  the 
ground  is  that  much  of  wealth  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  Col- 
orado's suns  are  continually  melting  and  distributing  her  waters,  not  only 
to  the  Atlantic  but  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  even  to  the  streets  of  your 
beautiful  city.  The  stream  of  gold  that  is  flowing  from  Colorado  is  dis- 
tributing all  over  this  nation  and  even  further.  With  full  deference  to  the 
lady  from  the  North,  who  claims  the  greatest  mining  camp  on  earth, 
Colorado  will  claim  Cripple  Creek  to  be  the  greatest  mining  camp  on  the 
continent.  We  in  Colorado  are  bound  to  assist  in  every  way  possible  to 
make  the  permanent  home  of  this  Congress  in  Denver  truly  a  home  to  all 
mining  men.  We  propose  to  make  it  attractive;  we  propose  to  have  its 
Influence  carried  forward  in  many  ways.  We  propose  to  have  a  home 
where  all  minerals  can  be  on  exhibition  and  that  will  always  be  open  to 
all  mining  men  and  a  place  where  information  of  a  reliable  character  will 
go  forth  to  all  who  are  seeking  investments.  Now,  gentlemen,  my  lines 
have  fallen  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  more  in  the  practical  line  of 
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mining.  Speechmaking  is  not  in  my  line,  but  I  came  to  this  Congress 
feeling  that  it  was  not  only  my  pleasure,  but  my  duty,  and  I  believe  every 
mining  man  In  this  country  and  in  this  Congress  ought  to  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  make  this  American  Mining  Congress  one  of 
the  permanent  and  lasting  benefits  to  the  mining  industry.  We  are 
expecting  to  meet  you  in  Denver.  We  are  expecting  that  some  certain 
interests  in  Denver  will  join  with  us  and  assist  us  in  getting  a  home  for 
this  Congress  that  will  be  a  credit  not  only  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
state  but  to  the  nation.  We  ask  your  hearty  support,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, in  all  you  can  do  to  assist  us  in  this  matter.  I  thank  you  for  your 
attention.    (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:    Is  Professor  Douglas,  of  Arizona,  present? 

MR.  PRINCE,  OF  NEW  MEXICO:  The  rules,  as  I  understand  it, 
require  twenty-four  hours'  notice  of  any  proposed  amendments  of  the  by- 
laws, and  for  that  reason  I  would  ask  permission  at  this  time,  so  that  it 
may  be  taken  up  tomorrow  afternoon,  to  ofTer  formally  an  amendment  in 
writing. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:     The  secretary  will  read  it: 

NOTICE   OF   AMENDMENT   OF   BY-LAWS. 

In  accordance  with  Article  XIV  of  the  by-laws  of  the  American  Min- 
ing Congress,  notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  following  amendments  and 
substitutions  are  offered  for  the  consideration  of  the.  Congress,  to-wit: 

That  Section  2  of  Article  VIII  be  amended  by  striking  out  all  of  said 
section  after  the  words  "three  members,"  in  the  second  line,  so  that  said 
section  when  amended  shall  read: 

Section  2.  The  President  shall  appoint'  annually  a  Committee  on 
Credentials  of  three  members. 

Also  that  the  following  shall  be  added  to  Article  VIII,  to  constitute 
Section  3  of  said  article: 

Section  3.  At  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  session  of  the  first  day  of 
each  annual  meeting  of  the  Congress,  unless  some  other  time  be  fixed  by 
resolution,  a  Committee  on  Resolutions  shall  be  appointed,  consisting  of 
one  member  from  each  state  and  territory  represented  in  the  Congress,  to 
be  named  by  the  delegations  from  the  states  and  territories  respectively. 

That  Section  3  of  Article  XIII  be  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
"last"  in  the  fourth  line  of  said  section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "third,"  so  that  the  said  section  when  amended  shall  read: 

Section  3.  The  election  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  adoption  of 
a  resolution  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Directors  naming  those  to  be 
elected  by  the  board  as  officers  of  the  Congress  for  the  ensuing  year 
shall  be  a  special  order  for  2  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  This  will  come  up  in  its  regular  order 
under  the  rule.  My  friends,  it  has  been  the  custom,  at  least  for  some 
years,  with  the  Mining  Congress,  that  at  each  annual  session,  and  I 
believe  it  is  one  of  the  duties  required  by  the  by-laws,  that  the  President 
shall  make  such-  recommendations  for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress 
as  he  deems  best.  I  am  fully  conscious  of  how  much  the  force  is 
detracted  from  an  address  by  reading  it,  but  we  have  a  perfect  system  in 
view,  and  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  Congress  for  the  past  three  years  under  the  present  name  of 
taking  subject  by  subject  each  year  the  particular  address  which  has 
reference  to  some  particular  subjects  to  be  taken  up  that  year.  This 
year  there  are  a  number  of  things  that  it  seems  to  me  best  to  call  to 
your  attention  as  work  for  the  Congress  in  the  near  future.  I  begged  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  to  let  this  address  be  read  by  title  and  then  be 
printed;  they  refused  to  consent  to  it,  and  therefore  I  will  have  to  ask 
your  Indulgence  while  I  read  it.  The  object  of  reading  it  is  that  whatever 
is  stated  here  may  be  read  with  deliberation  to  the  Congress,  so  that  it 
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may  express  exactly  what  the  Board  of  Directors  should  express,  as  I  act 
under  their  direction. 

President  Richards*  address  will  be  found  in  Part  11  of  this  report. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  If  Professor  Douglas  is  present  we  will 
now  be  very  glad  to  listen  to  him. 

Professor  Douglas'  address  will  be  found  in  Part  II  of  this  report. 

MR.  RICHARDS:  I  do  not  know  how  you  feel  about  it,  but  if  I  hear 
nothing  else  good  at  this  session  of  the  Congress  I  shall  feel  rewarded 
for  the  entire  trip  by  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  address  which  has 
just  been  delivered.  The  experience  he  has  told  you  about  points  out 
the  purpose  of  the  American  Mining  Congress,  and  that  is  to  create 
intelligence  and  honesty  with  your  neighbor.  Love  your  neighbor  as 
yourself  and  do  business  accordingly.  (Applause.)  If,  through  such 
addresses  as  this,  the  Mining  Congress  can  establish,  or  help  establish, 
that  Idea  throughout  the  mining  sections  then  we  will  be  a  people  such  as 
the  earth  has  never  seen  before.  I  think  the  secretary  has  some  an- 
nouncements to  read  and  some  letters. 

The  secretary  then  read  a  telegram  from  F.  Wallace  White,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  a  telegram  from  the  California  Miners*  Association,  and 
a  telegram  from  Governor  S.  W.  T.  Lanham,  of  Texas. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  If  anyone  has  any  resolutions  at  any 
time  they  will  kindly  hand  them  in  at  the  secretary's  desk  and  they  will 
be  read  and  referred  to  the  appropriate  committee,  which  will  be  appointed 
in  the  morning. 

The  secretary  then  read  a  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Prince,  of 
New  Mexico,  with  reference  to  the  establishment  of  a  department  of 
Mines  and  Mining,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

MR.  H.  Z.  OSBORNE.  OF  CALIFORNIA:  I  wish  to  present  a  reso- 
lution and  as  it  is  partly  in  my  own  handwriting  and  somewhat  illegible, 
I  will  read  it: 

A  resolution  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Osborne  in  regard  to  desert  water 
supplies  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

MR.  OSBORNE,  OF  CALIFORNIA:  I  will  state  that  this  resolution 
emanates  from  the  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Action  has  been  taken  on  this  subject  by  the 
Legislature  of  California  and  work  has  been  done  in  the  arid  regions  in 
that  state.  The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  also  published  a 
map  showing  the  trails  and  the  various  water  holes  on  the  desert  and  has 
done  considerable  in  the  way  of  disseminating  that  information  not  only 
as  to  Southern  California,  but  also  as  to  portions  of  Arizona  and  Nevada, 
and  I  will  say  that  where  the  government  spends  as  much  money  as  it 
does  for  the  benefit  of  sailors  to  save  them  from  wrecks,  etc.,  I  think  it  is 
only  right  that  something  should  be  done  to  prevent  the  finding  of  bodies 
and  bones  of  prospectors,  accounts  of  which  we  see  published  every 
day  in  the  newspapers. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Any  other  resolutions  to  be  submitted? 
All  that  have  not  handed  in  their  credentials,  if  they  will  hand  them  to 
Mr.  Gifford,  they  will  be  looked  after.  What  is  your  further  pleasure, 
gentlemen?  This  closes  the  program.  The  secretary  will  read  the 
program  for  to-morrow  forenoon. 

The  Secretary  read  the  program  for  Wednesday  forenoon. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  What  is  your  further  pleasure,  gentle- 
men? 

A  MEMBER:  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  we  adjourn  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

A  MEMBER:     I  second  the  motion.  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  we 
adjourn  until  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  All  in  favor  say  "Aye."  So 
adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY,    NOVEMBER    15— MORNING    SESSION. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  The  Congress  will  be  in  order.  The  Sec- 
retary will  announce  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  which  has  just  been 
appointed. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  names  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
as  appointed  by  the  President. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  It  seems  to  me  gentlemen,  that  it  might 
be  well,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  to  take  up  the  (Question  of  the  excursion 
to  Douglas.  I  think  they  ought  to  know  something  in  regard  to  the 
action  of  the  Congress  on  that  question  that  they  may  make  proper  prep- 
arations. 

MR.  GEORGE  H.  UTTER,  OF  NEW  MEXICO:  I  would  suggest  that 
that  question  be  taken  up  here  later  on  in  the  afternoon  when  there  is  a 
full  attendance.  Owing  to  the  slim  attendance,  I  do  not  think  we  can  get 
a  full  expression  or  announcement  of  the  intentions  of  the  members.  I 
only  offer  it  as  a  suggestion. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  delay  longer  in 
calling  the  body  to  order  and  therefore  called  it  to  order  that  you  might 
determine  whether  we  would  take  a  recess  until  the  drilling  contest  Is 
over  or  proceed  with  the  program. 

MR.  CALLBREATH:  I  might  say  that  it  will  be  possible  easily  to 
get  through  the  program  within  the  time  allowed  us,  as  there  are  several 
papers  which  can  be  read  by  title,  the  authors  of  which  are  not  present. 
The  time  allowed  will  be  suflacient  to  get  through  with  our  program: 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  The  Secretary  has  some  telegrams,  letters 
and  announcements  to  read  before  we  take  a  recess. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  telegram  from  W.  C.  Greene  of  New  York 
City,  one  from  Lewis  E.  Aubury  of  San  Francisco,  California,  and  one 
from  Roland  E.  Brunner  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:     What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Congress. 

COLONEL.  EWING,  OF  CALIFORNIA:  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
we  adjourn  until  the  drilling  contest  is  over. 

MR.  CALLBREATH:  It  might  be  well  to  have  the  Resolution  Com- 
mittee called  together,  as  there  are  two  pr  three  resolutions  ready  for  its 
consideration. 

COLONEL  DORSET,  OF  NEBRASKA:  I  rise  to  ask  the  members  of 
the  Resolution  Committee  who  are  here  present  to  meet  with  me  imme- 
diately after  we  take  a  recess  on  the  next  floor;  of  course,  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  this  committee  is  not  present  here  this  morning;  and  then  we 
can  go  over  the  list  and  notify  those  not  present  and  agree  upon  a  time 
for  a  meeting  of  the  Resolution  Committee. 

DR.  BUCKLEY,  OF  MISSOURI:  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  adjourn  until  after  the  drilling  contest  is  over.  That  will  last  several 
days,  and  I  move  that  we  adjourn  until  2  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

A  MEMBER:  'Second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  we 
take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock.  All  in  favor  of  taking  a  recess  until  2 
O'clock  say  "Aye."    The  ayes  have  It.  o^^ed  by  GoOglc 
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WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  15--AFTERN00N  SESSION. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Let  the  Congress  be  in  order.  In  order 
that  the  names  of  anyone  who  addresses  the  Congress  may  be  properly 
recorded,  it  is  thought  best  that  when  you  rise  to  speak  you  announce 
your  name  and  state,  so  the  stenographer  can  get  it  in  the  records.  The 
Secretary  has  some  announcements  to  make. 

The  Secretary  read  a  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Shannon, 
of  Arizona,  recommending  a  payment  of  fifty  dollars  to«  the  County 
Treasurer  in  lieu  of  annual  assessment  work  upon  a  mining  claim.    ' 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Let  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions. 

The  Secretary  read  a  resolution  offered  by  Prof.  Victor  C.  Alder  son, 
of  Colorado,  recommending  federal  aid  to  mining  schools. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Same  order.  Any  other  matters  any 
other  members  desire  to  bring  up  before  we  take  up  the  regular  program? 

MR.  CALLBREATH:  Mr.  President^  the  question  was  raised  this 
morning  as  to  what  action  should  be  taken  with  reference  to  the  invita- 
tion extended  by  Prof.  Douglas  to  take  a  free  excursion  to  the  city  of 
Douglas.  That  was  deferred  until  a  later  meeting,  and  I  think  should  be 
considered  now. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Is  it  the  desire  of  the  Congress  to  take  up 
the  question  at  this  time? 

MR.  DORSET,  OF  NEBRASKA:  It  is  evident  that  we  have  sufficient 
work  to  keep  this  Congress  engaged  during  the  present  week,  and  it  will 
take,  as  I  understand  it,  about  eight  hours  to  go  to  Douglas  and  eight 
hours  to  return.  That  means  two  days  or  two  nights  and  have  a  day  at 
Douglas.  Therefore  I  move  you  that  we  accept  this  kind  invitation  and 
let  the  delegates  who  wish  to  attend  leave  here  on  Sunday  after  the 
adjournment  of  this  Congress,  returning  when  convenient,  so  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  may  take  advantage  of  this  invitation  and  visit 
Douglas. 

A  MEMBER:     I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
invitation  extended  by  Mr.  Douglas  be  accepted  by  this  Congress  and  the 
delegates  that  desire  to  take  advantage  of  it  will  be  ready  to  start  Sun- 
day morning.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  All  in  favor  of,  that  say 
'  "Aye,"  contrary  "No."  The  ayes  have  it.  The  Secretary  will  notify  Mr. 
Douglas  or  whoever  is  in  charge. 

MR.  CALLBREATH:  The  request  was  that  we  notify  them  as  to 
what  time  we  would  like  to  go  on  this  excursion.  This  resolution  says 
Sunday.    Does  that  mean  Sunday  morning? 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:     Sunday  morning. 

A  MEMBER:  I  have  just  been  advised  that  the  train  leaves  here  for 
Douglas  at  7:40  or  8:00  P.  M.,  so  I  would  like  to  change  that  motion  to 
start  on  Saturday  evening. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  If  there  is  no  objection,  it  will  be  changed 
until  Saturday  evening.  Hearing  no  objection,  it  will  stand  that  way.  The 
first  in  order  on  the  program  to-day  is  an  address  on  the  subject  of  "Mine 
Drainage  Districts,"  by  Mr.  E.  Lyman  White,  Commissioner  of  Mines,  of 
Colorado.    Is  Mr.  White  present?    Mr.  White,  of  Colorado,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  White's  paper  will  be  found  in  Part  II  of  this  report. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Any  remarks  on  the  paper  that  has  just 
been  presented.    If  anyone  has  any  resolutions  they  would  like  to  intro-  rip 
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duce  they  have  an  opportunity  now,  so  they  may  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee that  it  may  work  en  them.  The  next  paper  on  the  program  Is  "An 
Eastern  Exhibit  of  Minerals  and  Mining  Machinery,"  by  W.  M.  Porter,  of 
Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  Porter's  paper  will  be  found  in  Part  II  of  this  report. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Any  remarks  on  the  paper  that  has  Just 
been  presented?    It  is  open  for  discussion. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  The  next  on  the  program  is  "Co-Operation 
Between  State  Mining  Bureaus  and  State  Schools  of  Mines,"  by  Prof. 
Victor  C.  Alderson,  President  of  the  Colorado  State  School  of  Mines, 
Golden,  Colorado. 

Professor  Alderson's  paper  will  be  found  in  Part  II  of  this  report. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  William  M. 
Porter,  of  Illinois,  concerning  an  Eastern  exhibit  of  minerals. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  The  resolution  just  read  will  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  The  next  on  the  program  is  "A  Synop- 
sis of  Mining  in  Mexico,"  by  Senor  Don  A.  G.  Canallzo. 

Senor  Canalizo's  paper  will  be  found  in  Part  II  of  this  report. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  The  American  people  always  receive  with 
delight  any  news  of  the  development  of  mining  in  Mexico,  our  sister 
republic.  The  next  on  the  program  is  "The  Mining  Industry  in  California," 
by  William  C.  Ralston,  ex-President  of  the  California  Miners'  Association. 
Mr.  Ralston,  of  California.    (Applause.) 

MR.  RALSTON:  I  was  asked  if  I  would  read  something  about  Cali- 
fornia before  this  Congress.  The  President  of  the  California  Miners' 
Association  was  unable  to  be  here,  as  we  are  going  to  hold  our  twelfth 
annual  convention  in  Nevada  City,  Cal.,  prior  to  the  time  which  would 
permit  of  anyone  visiting  here  and  returning. 

Yesterday,  when  Professor  Douglas  was  addressing  this  convention, 
it  seemed  rather  odd  the  remarks  he  made  in  regard  to  settling  differences 
between  mining  companies  without  the  aid  of  attorneys,  that  I  should 
have  written  this  little  article,  which  I  will  read  to  you  now,  following  out 
the  same  lines,  but  in  a  different  way. 

Mr.  Ralston's  paper  will  be  found  in  Part  II  of  this  report. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Next  on  the  program  is  "The  Quicksilver 
Deposits  of  the  Terlingua  District,  Brewster  County,  Texas,"  by  Prof. 
William  B.  Phillips,  President  of  the  Texas  Miners'  Association. 

Prof.  Phillips*  paper  will  be  found  in  Part  II  of  this  report. 

MR.  RICHARDS:     This  closes  the  program  for  the  afternoon. 

MR.  CALLBRBATH:  In  reference  to  the  Douglas  excursion  a  mis- 
statement was  made  as  to  the  time  the  train  will  leave.  The  train  leaves 
at  7:30  A.  M.  and  will  return  about  11  o'clock  in  the  evening.  If  the  reso- 
lution still  prevails  that  we  go  Sunday  morning  it  is  necessary  that  the 
members  hand  their  names  in  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  train 
will  leave  at  7:30  Sunday  morning  and  will  be  back  about  11  o'clock  Sun- 
day evening,  giving  about  five  hours  in  Douglas. 

The  Secretary  then  read  resolutions  relative  to  drainage  of  mining 
districts  offered  at  this  time  by  Mr.  B.  Lyman  White,  of  Colorado,  and  a 
resolution  relating  to  mining  claims,  offered  by  Fred  B.  King,  of  Con- 
necticut. 

Resolutions  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions: 

MR.  RALSTON,  OF  CALIFORNIA:  I  rise  for  a  question  of  informa- 
tion. What  will  be  the  latest  hour  at  which  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions will  receive  resolutions. 
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PRESIDENT, RICHARDS:  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  rule  fixed  on 
that. 

MR.  DORSET,  OF  NEBRASKA:  We  hope  to  receive  resolutions  as 
long  as  any  gentleman  here  wishes  to  present  them. 

MR.  PRINCE,  OF  NEW  MEXICO:  In  order  to  be  right  on  the  record 
at  this  time  an  amendment  to  the  By-Laws  was  presented  "by  me  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  ago,  although  I  am  perfectly  willing,  if  it  is  the  desire 
of  any  members  of  the  Congress,  that  they  be  made  a  special  order  for 
some  other  time. 

DR.  E.  R.  BUCKLEY,  OF  MISSOURI:  I  will  state  for  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  Prince  that  amendments  to  by-laws  that  will  be  recommended  are  now 
In  the  hands  of  the  stenographer,  who  is  now  putting  them  in  form,  and 
we  had  hoped  to  have  them  here  before  4  o'clock,  so  as  to  havo  them  read, 
that  being  the  hour  named  by  the  Congress  at  which  they  would  con- 
sider the  amendments  to  the  by-laws.  The  amendments  you  offered  are 
with  the  committee  and  you  lose  no  right  by  their  not  being  considered 
at  this  time. 

MR.  PRINCE:  The  only  point  is  that  if  they  are  not  put  in  until 
to-morrow  morning  they  can  not  be  considered  until  Friday,  which  is  very 
late  in  the  session,  as  half  the  people  will  go  home  Thursday  night.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  me  personally. 

A  MEMBER:  Yes,  we  hoped  they  would  be  here  at  4  o'clock;  we 
have  been  pushing  them  as  fast  as  possible. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  If  there  is  no  objection,  we  will  stand 
adjourned  until  8  o'clock  this  evening. 


WEDNESDAY,    NOVEMBER    15— EVENING    SESSION. 

Presided  over  by  VICE-PRESIDENT  DR.  E.  R.  BUCKLEY,  of  Mis- 
souri. The  only  business  transacted  was  a  motion  that  the  consideration 
of  the  amendments  of  the  by-laws  be  made  a  special  order  for  10  o'clock 
Friday  morning,  which  motion  was  carried.  Then  followed  a  stereopticon 
view  lecture  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Parker,  Statistician  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
on  the  "Coal-Testing  Plant  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition."  Prof.  Parker's 
paper  will  be  found  in  Part  II  of  the  report.  Then  followed  a  paper,  illus- 
trated by  stereopticon  views,  on  "Alaska,"  by  Prof.  Alfred  H.  Brooks, 
Geologist  in  charge  of  Alaska  Division,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  Prof. 
Brooks'  paper  will  be  found  in  Part  II  of  the  report. 


THURSDAYi    NOVEMBER    16~M0RNINQ     SESSION. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Let  the  Congress  be  in  order.  The  Sec- 
retary has  some  announcements  to  make. 

The  Secretary  read  a  telegram  from  John  McLeary,  prospector,  of 
Victoria,  Washington. 

MR.  CALLBREATH :  I  also  desire  to  say  that  if  any  of  the  members 
desire  copies  of  the  address  delivered  by  Senor  Canalizo  on  the  "Mining 
Resources  of  Mexico,"  they  can  be  furnished  to  those  interested.  I  am 
also  requested  to  announce  that  the  Mexican  delegation,  through  Senor 
Don  Juan  A.  Creel,  will  give  a  reception  to  the  ladies,  and  I  presume  the 
delegates  also,  at  the  Sheldon  hotel  to-morrow  night;  this  reception  is 
given  to  show  the  good  will  which  the  Mexican  delegation  feels  towards 
the  American  Mining  Congress  and  to  cement  the  ties  of  friendship  exjst;- 
ing  between  them.  /^^^r^T^ 
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In  reference  to  the  Douglas  excursion,  the  B.  P.  &  S.  W.  Ry.  Co.  will 
have  a  special  train  leave  El  Paso  at  7:30  A.  M.  Sunday  morning,  spending 
feeveral  hours  in  Douglas,  and  leaving  there  at  5:00  P.  M.,  arriving  in  El 
Paso  at  11:00  P.  M.  Light  refreshments  will  be  served  on  the  train.  All 
delegates  who  desire  to  take  advantage  of  Prof.  Douglas'  and  Mr.  Sim- 
mons' invitation  will  leave  their  names  with  the  Secretary,  or  wjth  the 
Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Any  resolutions  you  desire  to  present  this 
morning?    Any  report  from  the  committees? 

MR.  DORSET,  OF  NEBRASKA:  On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  I  respectfully  report  that  the  following  resolution,  designated 
as  Resolution  No.  1  and  introduced  by  Governor  L.  Bradford  Prince,  of 
New  Mexico,  and  by  unanimous  vote  the  committee  recommends  its 
adoption  by  the  Congress. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:      The  Secretary  will  read   the  resolution 
that  the  committee  has  recommended  for  adoption. 
The  Secretary  read  the  following  resolution: 

RESOLUTION   NO.  1. 

Resolved,  By  the  American  Mining  Congress  at  its  Eighth  Annual 
Session  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  That  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
mining  industry,  which  annually  adds  over  a  billion  dollars  to  the  national 
wealth,  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Department  of  Mines  and 
Mining,  the  chief  officer  of  which  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet ;  and, 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  members  of,  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

MR.  PRINCE,  OF  NEW  MEXICO:  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  propose  to 
make  any  extended  remarks  on  this  subject  at  all,  because  it  is  one  with 
which  the  members  of  this  Congress  are  extremely  familiar.  It  has  been 
before  this  body  since  its  first  annual  meeting.  At  various  sessions 
papers  more  or  less  elaborate  have  been  read  on  the  subject  and  ad- 
dresses have  been  made  which  cover  the  entire  matter;  and  it  has  become 
really  the  great  end  and  object  of  this  organization,  paramount  to  any- 
thing else  which  comes  before  it,  to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  this 
Department  of  Mines  and  Mining.  At  some  previous  sessions  of  the  Con- 
gress I  made  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  at  that  time,  when  the  subject  was 
less  familiar,  an  argument  which  was  appropriate  for  the  occasion.  At 
one  of  those  sessions,  Mr.  Holland  presented  a  very  elaborate  paper  on  this 
subject,  and  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  are  prominent  on  the  floor  here 
to-day  have  been  heard  with  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  and  advan- 
tage by  the  members  of  the  previous  sessions  of  the  Congress  on  the 
subject,  and  as  a  culmination  of  all  of  these  efforts  toward  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  people  the  paper  which  was  read  by  the  presiding  officer  of 
this  Congress  at  the  late  session  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Congress  in 
Portland  put  the  subject  in  such  aplain,  admirable  light  that  it  is  unnec- 
essary to  add  anything  to  what  was  then  said.  It  may  be  proper,  perhaps, 
to  say  that  the  prejudices  which  at  one  time  existed  against  the  formation 
of  another  department  having  at  its  head  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
which  was  one- of  the  objections  which  we  had  to  meet  when  the  subject 
was  new,  is  not  only  worn  away,  but  the  experience  of  the  formation  of 
two  new  departments  of  the  govermnent  within  a  short  period  of  time  has 
shown  that  it  never  had  any  foundation.  You  will  remember  that  at  the 
formation  of  the  government  there  were  but  four  great  departments.  Very 
soon  after  that  it  became  necessary  to  add  the  Postoffice  Department,  and 
when  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  war  was^  imminent 

with  France  the  Department  of  the  Navy  was  instituted.    The, 
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years  elapsed  before  there  was  any  new  department  of  the  govemment, 
until  in  '41  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  which  has  since  become  the 
greatest  of  all  departments  of  the  government  was  established;  then  oyer 
fifty  3rears  elapsed  before  there  Was  another  department,  but  now,  within 
a  short  space  of  time,  the  necessities  which  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
country  and  the  development  of  its  resources  have  made  evident  have 
brought  about  the  establishment  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  so  that  I  think  there  is  no  feeling  at  the 
present  time  against  the  multiplication  of  departments  where  there  is  an 
actual  necessity  for  them.  The  resolution  on  which  we  are  about  to  act 
is  put  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  and  It  is  made  very  moderate  In  its 
statement.  It  says  that  the  annual  amount  of  the  .product  of  the  mineral 
resources  in  the  United  States  is  over  a  billion  of  dollars;  it  really  is,  sir, 
as  you  know,  over  a  billion  and  a  half.  The  last  actual  statistics  we  had 
for  the  year  being  $1,587,000,000  in  the  year  1903,  and  while  it  is  true  that 
it  is  not  all  a  permanent  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  yet  it  is  a 
much  more  permanent  addition  to  the  wealth  than  is  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  any  other  branch  of  industry.  The  product  of  agriculture 
is  used  up  in  a  single  year;  it  adds  nothing  permanent  of  value  except  by 
sustaining  the  population,  which,  of  course,  is  the  backbone  of  the  coun- 
try, but  there  is  nothing  left  of  it  practically  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
whereas  the  product  of  the  mining  industry  adds  to  the  permanent  pos- 
sessions of  the  nation  and  of  the  world.  The  gold  that  is  produced,  the 
silver  and  iron  that  is  produced,  all  the  metal  substances,  as  well  as 
many  other  classes  of  mineral,  are  permanent  acquisitions  to  the  wealth 
of  the  world.  We  are  asking  simply  what  we  concede  we  have  a  right  to 
ask.  The  language  is  exactly  that  which  has  been  used  at  previous  ses- 
sions of  this  Congress.  I  had  the  honor,  as  a  representative  of  this  Con- 
gress and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Congress,  to  present 
a  resolution  in  exactly  these  words  before  the  Committee  on  Mines  and 
Mining  of  the  greatest  Congress  of  representatives  of  that  year,  1902,  and 
I  may  say  that  the  recommendations  of  this  Congress  were  received  with 
the  greatest  respect  and  attention  by  that  committee  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  If  there  were  any  opposition  this  argument  might* be 
useful  and  necessary.  As  it  is,  by  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  simply  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

A  MEMBER:    I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
resolution  just  read  be  adopted.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  All  in 
favor  of  that  motion  say  "Aye,"  contrary  "No."  The  ayes  have  it  and  the 
resolution  is  adopted.    Any  further  resolutions? 

MR.  DORSET,  OF  NEBRASKA:  Your  Committee  on  Resolutions 
respectfully  reports  back  the  following  resolution,  designated  as  No.  2, 
introduced  by  L.  Bradford  Prince,  of  New  Mexico,  and  by  unanimous  vote 
recommends  its  adoption  by  the  Congress. 

The  Secretary  read  the  resolution  as  follows : 

RESOLUTION  NO.  2. 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Mining  Congress  respectfully  requests 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  locat- 
ing and  working  of  mines  of  the  reserved  metals — gold,  silver  and  quick- 
silver— on  Spanish  and  Mexican  land  grants,  confirmed  by  the  United 
States  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  You  have  heard  the  resolution.  What  is 
your  pleasure,  gentlemen? 

MR.  PRINCE,  OF  NEW  MEXICO:  Perhaps  a  word  of  explanation  in 
regard  to  that  is  necessary,  as  the  circumstances  are  not  very  well 
known  throughout  the  whole  of  the  country.    In  fact,  in  presenting  this. 
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same  matter  before  the  committee  .of  Congress  I  found  that  not  a  single 
member  of  that  committee  ever  heard  that  such  circumstances  existed 
within  the  domain  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  rule  without  any  excep- 
tion, except  in  this  country,  that  the  ownership  of  the  surface  of  the  land 
extends  that  ownership  to  the  center  of  the  earth,  including  everything 
that  is  within  it,  but  you  will  remember  that  in  that  portion  of  the  coun- 
try which  came  from  Spain  and  subsequently  from  Mexico  the  funda- 
mental law  was  different  in  that  the  crown  reserved  what  was  called  the 
royal  metals,  gold,  silver  and  quicksilver.  Now,  in  all  the  land  grants 
made  by  Spain  and  Mexico  and  confirmed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  act  of  Congress  gave  to  the  grantees  or  conformees  everything 
which  existed  within  that  ground,  including  these  minerals,  but  when  the 
Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  was  established  its  authority  did  not  go  so 
far  as  that,  and  the  act  of  Congress  reserved  to  the  United  States  the 
gold,  silver  and  quicksilver  which  might  be  within  any  of  the  grants 
which  were  confirmed  by  that  court.  They  are  considerable  in  number, 
existing  mostly  in  New  Mexico,  but  some  in  Arizona,  and  these  facts  bring 
about  this  very  singular  condition  of  the  matter.  That  in  case  to-morrow 
the  largest  gold  mine  in  the  world  should  be  discovered  on  any  one  of 
these  grants  confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  there  is  no 
man  who  could  touch  one  grain  of  that  gold.  It  belongs  to  the  United 
States,  and  there  is  no  power  given  to  anyone  to  prospect  for  it  or  locate 
it  or  take  possession  of  it  in  any  way,  because  the  mineral  laws,  as  we  all 
know,  of  the  United  States,  apply  only  to  public  domain.  These  grants, 
of  course,  are  not  a  part  of  the  public  domain.  It  is  in  order  that  Con- 
gress shall  provide  some  means  whereby  someone  can  have  the  power  to 
prospect,  utilize  and  develop,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  that  this  resolution 
is  presented,  asking  that  Congress  shall  pass  such  legislation  as  is  neces- 
sary for  that  purpose.    I  move  its  adoption. 

A  MEMBER:     I  second  it. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
resolution  just  read  be  adopted.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  All  in 
favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  say  "Aye,"  contrary  "No.'»  The 
ayes  have  it  and  the  resolution  is  adopted. 

MR.  DORSET,  OF  NEBRASKA:  Your  Committee  on  Resolutions 
respectfully  reports  back  the  following  resolution  designated  as  No.  3,  and 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Osborne,  of  California,  and  by  unanimous  vote  recom- 
mends its  adoption.  I  will  yield  to  Mr.  Osborne  to  explain,  if  the  dele- 
gates desire  to  hear  an  explanation  regarding  it. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  resolution: 

RESOLUTION  NO.  3. 

Resolved,  That  the  development  and  proper  care  of  desert  water  sup- 
plies for  the  use  and  protection  to  life  of  mining  prospectors  and  other 
desert  travellers  is  of  such  importance  to  the  mining  world  as  to  warrant 
state  and  national  aid; 

That  all  desert  water  supplies  should  be  preserved  from  pollution,  be 
properly  safeguarded,  kept  clear  of  shifting  desert  sands  and  rendered 
accessible  to  the  prospector  and  traveler,  who  might  not  be  provided 
with  means  for  raising  water  from  great  depths; 

That  wells  should  be  sunk  at  central  points  on  the  desert,  their  loca- 
tions to  be  determined  by  the  proper  engineering  and  local  authorities 
of  the  states  and  territories  in  which  the  great  deserts  are  situated; 

That  metal  guide  posts  should  be  erected  at  suitable  points  directing 
to  water  supplies,  and  any  tampering  with,  or  defacing  of  said  guide 
posts,  or  polluting  of  water  supplies  should  constitute  a  felony: 

That  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors  or  equivalent  bodies  of  the 
desert  states  and  territories,  where  such  provisions  do  not  now  exist,  are 
hereby  requested  and  urged  to  carry  into  effect  the  purposes  of  Ihls 
resolution;  Digitized  by  V^OOQlC 
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That  the  hydrographic  branch  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
is  hereby  requested  to  lend  its  valuable  aid  for  the  benefit  of  our  desert 
water  supplies,  giving  special  attention  to  their  survey,  development, 
maintenance  and  mapping,  also  doing  whatever  else  may  be  deemed  best 
in  the  judgment  of  the  department  for  disseminating  general  information 
of  this  character,  and  all  such  work  to  be  officially  reported  upon. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  You  have  heard  the  reading  of  the  reso- 
lution.   What  is  your  pleasure? 

MR.  DORSEY:     Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  Mr.  Osborne  to  explain. 

MR.  H.  Z.  OSBORNE,  OF  CALIFORNIA:  When  I  introduced  this 
resolution  I  explained  its  purpose,  and  the  resolution  Itself  perhaps 
explains  it  fully.  I  will  state,  however,  that  this  matter  of  marking  out 
the  existence  of  water  holes  and  wells  on  the  desert  is  one  that  has  had 
considerable  interest  taken  in  it  by  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  its  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining  has  been  agitating  this 
matter  of  marking  out  the  water  supplies  on  the  Colorado  desert  for  the 
past  three  years.  Our  committee  has  succeeded  in  interesting  the  Legis- 
lature of  California,  and  a  law  has  been  passed  by  the  state,  which,  in  co- 
operation with  the  counties,  has  already  placed  guideposts  showing  how 
far  it  is  to  water  supplies,  etc.,  but  it  has  not  gone  to  the  extent  of  dig- 
ging wells  or  anything  of  that  kind.  It  simply  shows  where  these  water 
supplies  exist,  and  we  have  also  published  a  map  showing  the  country 
from  the  Owens  River — from  Owens  Lake,  in  Inyo  County,  down  to  the 
Mexican  line,  and  some  portion  of  the  southwestern  portion  of  Nevada 
from  the  Bullfrog  district  down  to  the  Colorado  River  at  Searchlight  and 
Needles  and  that  country.  Those  conversant  with  desert  mining  know 
how  frequently  we  read  in  the  papers  of  the  loss  of  prospectors  who  have 
lost  their  way  on  the  desert  and  have  been  unable  to  find  water.  It  is  a 
matter  of  constant  occurrence  and  scarcely  a  week  passes  but  what  this 
kind  of  thing  is  reported.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  all  the  sup- 
port possible  that  this  resolution  is  proposed.  It  does  not  cost  a  great 
deal  of-  money,  but  it  takes  some  pains  and  we  have  to  have  the  right 
authorities  take  hold  of  it,  and  we  think  it  is  a  legitimate  proposition. 
The  government  spends,  as  you  know,  a  great  deal  of  money  for  the 
preservation  of  life,  in  the  life-saving  service  of  sailors,  and  we  think  it 
is  no  more  than  right  that  some  little  attention  should  be  paid  to  those 
who  lose  their  ways  and  their  lives  in  these  vast,  hungry  deserts. 

MR.  DORSEY,  OF  NEBRASKA:  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

A  MEMBER:     I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
resolution  just  explained  be  adopted.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  All 
In  favor  of  that  motion  say  "Aye,"  contrary  "No."  The  ayes  have  it.  The 
motion  is  carried  and  the  resolution  adopted. 

MR.  DORSEY,  OF  NEBRASKA:  Your  Committee  on  Resolutions 
respectfully  reports  back  the  following  resolution,  designated  as  Resolu- 
tion No.  6,  introduced  by  Prof.  Alderson,  of  Colorado,  and  by  unanimous 
vote  recommends  its  adopton  by  this  Congress. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:     The  Secretary  will  read  the  resolution: 
The  Secretary  then  read  the  resolution  as  follows: 

RESOLUTION   NO.  6. 

Whereas,  The  schools  of  mines  in  many  of  the  states  and  territories 
are  heavily  burdened  by  the  constant  increase  in  the  number  of  their 
students,  and  the  value  of  the  work  in  training  young  men  for  successful 
work  in  the  various  branches  of  the  mining  industry  is  self-evident;  and 

Whereas,  The  aid  bestowed  by  the  United  States  government  to  the  np 
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established  system  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  education  is  conceded 
to  be  wise  and  beneficent;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  American  Mining  Congress,  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  earnestly  requested  to  extend  financial  assistance 
to  the  schools  of  mines  established  by  the  various  states  and  territories; 
and  we  suggest  that  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  mineral  lands  be  devoted 
to  that  object;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  presented  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  to  each  member  of  the  National  Congress. 

MR.  DORSET,  OF  NEBRASKA:  I  will  ask  Prof.  Alderson  to  say  a 
few  words  in  regard  to  this  resolution. 

PROF.  ALDERSON,  OF  COLORADO:  This  resolution  is  only  in  line 
with  a  great  deal  of  work  that  has  already  been  done.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  1862  the  Morrill  Bill  gave  aid  by  the  sale  of  public  lands  to  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  colleges.  In  1890-odd  the  Hatch  Bill  gave  addi- 
tional financial  assistance.  For  a  number  of  years  efforts  have  been  made 
in  Congress  to  get  a  bill  through  that  will  aid  mining  schools.  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Dakota  had  one  in  at  the  last  session,  with  the  idea  of 
establishing  experimental  stations.  Mr.  Mondell  of  Wyoming  had  one  in 
for  financial  aid.  Senator  Teller  has  also  had  one  in,  but  none  of  these 
bills  have  been  successful.  There  is  an  organization  known  as  the 
American  Association  of  State  Mining  Schools  that  is  also  at  work  on  this 
matter,  and  what  we  would  like  is  to  have  as  much  push  behind  this 
movement  as  possible.  This  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  hope  of 
getting  the  moral  backing  of  the  American  Mining  Congress,  so  that  when 
our  friends  at  Washington  are  working  .to  this  end  they  will  have  all  the 
assistance  possible.  I  trust  that  the  Congress  will  give  us  their  moral 
assistance  in  this  matter,  and  I  therefore  move  its  adoption. 

A  MEMBER:     I  second  the  motion.     . 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
resolution  Just  explained  be  adopted.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question? 
Those  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  say  "Aye,"  contrary  "No."  The  ayes 
have  it  and  the  resolution  is  adopted. 

MR.  DORSET,  OF  NEBRASKA:  Your  Committee  on  Resolutions 
respectfully  reports  back  the  following  resolution,  designated  as  No.  8, 
and  introduced  by  Mr.  Osborne,  of  California,  and  by  unanimous  vote 
recommends  Its  adoption  by  the  Congress: 

The  Secretary  read  the  resolution  as  follows: 

RESOLUTION  NO.  8. 

Resolved,  That  this  Congress  commends  the  faithful  work  of  that 
pioneer  of  state  mining  organizations,  the  California  Miners'  Association, 
in  fostering  the  mining  industry  in  its  state  and  the  nation,  in  guarding 
against  the  adoption  of  injurious  legislation;  in  spreading  information  of 
value  to  the  mining  industry;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  it  recommends  the  organization  of  similar  associa- 
tions in  the  mining  states  where  such  organizations  do  not  now  exist, 
for  like  purposes,  and  to  assist  in  furthering  the  work  of  this  Congress, 
especially  that  of  bringing  into  being  the  proposed  Department  of  Mines 
and  Mining,  and  that  the  Congress  invite  the  co-operation  of  the  already 
existing  mining  organizations  in  furthering  its  work  for  the  interests  of 
mining. 

MR.  DORSET,  OF  NEBRASKA:  That  means  a  sister  organization. 
1  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  say  a  word,  so  I  move  its  adoption. 

A  MEMBER:     I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
resolution  Just  read  be  adopted.    Are  you  ready  for  the  question? 
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MR.  OSBORNE,  OF  CAUFORNIA:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  with 
ua  two  former  presidents  of  the  California  Miners'  Association,  Senator 
Ralston  and  Senator  Voorhees^  and  I  would  ask  Senator  Voorhees  to 
present  this  matter  instead  of  myself,  as  he  is  more  familiar  with  the 
subject  than  I  am. 

SENATOR  VOORHEES,  OF  CALIFORNIA:  Mr.  President  and 
Members  of  the  American  Mining  Association:  I  believe  that  our  state, 
while  California  is  always  modest,  was  the  first  to  organize  a  State 
Miners'  Association.  It  was  brought  about  by  the  restrictions  on  hydraulic 
mining  in  our  state.  With  that  view,  the  miners  got  together  to  see  if 
some  law  could  not  be  passed  whereby  a  resumption  of  hydraulic  mining 
might  be  accomplished  in  districts  where  no  harm  to  agricultural  interests 
would  result.  Our  meetings  are  held  annually,  and  next  week  we  hold 
our  thirteenth  annual  session  at  Nevada  City,  in  Nevada  county,  California. 
We  feel  as  though  we  need  some  recognition  and  this,  being  a  national 
body,  with  members  from  all  the  states  and  territories  who  are  inter- 
ested in  mining,  we  simply  ask  that  you  commend  the  work  we  have 
already  done.  We  are  willing  to  join  you  in  every  way  and  come  with  a 
smile  and  a  push  for  all  the  good  work  that  this  convention  may  recom- 
mend. Therefore  we  ask  you  to  smile  and  push  the  California  Miners' 
Association  as  much  as  you  can.    I  move  its  adoption.     (Applause.) 

A  MEMBER:     I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
resolution  just  read  and  explained  be  adopted.  Are  you  ready  for  the 
question?  All  in  favor  of  that  motion  say  "Aye,"  contrary  "No."  The 
ayes  have  it  and  the  resolution  is  adopted.  I  suggest  that  in  order  that 
every  man's  name  and  what  he  says  may  be  placed  in  the  records  by  the 
stenographer,  that  you  give  your  name  and  state  in  addressing  the  chair, 
so  you  will  get  credit  for  what^you  say. 

MR.  DORSET,  OF  NEBRASKA:  Your  Committee  on  Resolutions 
respectfully  reports  back  the  following  resolution,  designated  as  No.  5, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Shannon,  and  by  a  majority  vote  recom- 
n^jends  its  adoption  by  this  Congress. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  resolution  as  follows: 

RESOLUTION   NO.  5. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sentiment  of  the  American  Mining  Congress 
that  the  United  States  statute  requiring  annual  assessment  work  upon 
mining  claims  should  be  so  amended  as  to  allow  the  locator,  or  owner,  of 
claims  the  alternative  of  either  doing  the  assessment  work  now  required 
by  statute,  or  of  paying  in  lieu  thereof  an  annual  assessment  of  fifty  dol- 
lars, same  to  be  paid  to  the  county  tax  collector  of  the  county  In  which 
the  claim  Is  situated,  to  be  applied  as  follows:  One-half  to  be  paid  to  the 
state  or  territory  in  which  the  claim  is  situated,  to  be  devoted  to  the 
school  fund,  and  the  other  half  to  be  delivered  to  the  federal  government, 
to  be  devoted  to  the  reclamation  fund  for  the  storage  of  waters,  such 
sums  as  are  so  delivered  to  the  national  government  to  be  credited  to 
the  state  or  territory  from  which  they  are  received,  and  In  all  cases  to 
be  strictly  applied  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  state  or  territory. 

MR.  DORSET,  OF  NEBRASKA:  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  Mr.  Shan- 
non, the  author  of  the  resolution. 

MR.  SHANNON,  OF  ARIZONA:  Mr.  President,  in  introducing  this 
measure,  which  it  appears  to  me  has  a  great  deal  of  merit,  I  have  given  a 
great  deal  of  thought  to  it  in  the  past  few  months,  or  years,  perhaps,  and  . 
the  more  I  think  of  It  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  It  Is  a  proposition 
that  ought  to  be  taken  up  by  the  western  country.  In  analyzing  It  one  will 
find  that  It  means  the  expenditure  In  this  Western  country.  In  the  arid 
regions,  of  millions  of  dollars;  In  time  it  means  the  expenditure,  in  five  or 
ten  years,  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  I  caij^.  c<j)^j^ii^^0^|g 
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other  measure  by  which  we  can  raise  this  amount  of  money  that  will 
come  into  this  Western  country,  that  will  yield  such  benefits  and  give  it 
so  great  an  impetus.  Now,  we  all  know  that  the  moneys  that  are  received 
now  for  the  purposes  of  reclamation  are  inadequate.  We  cannot  get 
enough.  I  am  speaking  for  Arizona.  I  have  lived  there  all  my  life,  and  I 
know  the  conditions  there  better  than  any  other  place.  The  government 
is  building  two  dams  over  there  at  the  present' lime — one  at  Ton  to,  near 
Pl^oenix  and  the  other  at  Yuma.  These  two,  when  constructed,  will  con- 
sume probably  about  three  millions  of  dollars,  and  after  that  money  has 
been  expended  it  may  be  ten  or  fifteen  years  before  any  other  money  can 
come  in  by  which  Arizona  can  get  any  benefits  of  or  have  any  other 
reservoirs  built  or  constructed.  This  measure  would  provide  money 
annually  right  along,  and  every  year,  or  perhaps  every  two  years,  one  of 
those  large  reservoirs  can  be  built  for  the  impounding  of  water.  Of 
course  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  any  explanation  of  what  this 
means.  Everybody  interested  in  irrigation  knows  that  it  means  the 
redemption  of  millions  of  acres  of  land  and  creating  homes  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  and  building  up  a  business  for  this  Western 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  other  half  of  this  money  goes  into  the 
school  fund  for  educational  purposes,  in  the  state  or  territory  wherein 
the  mines  are  situated  and  from  whence  the  money  is  derived.  That  will 
give  us,  in  Arizona,  as  well  as  every  other  state  and  territory  affected,  a 
magnificent  school  fund,  by  which  we  can  build  up  one  of  the  finest  school 
systems  on  earth.  There  are  numerous  other  things  that  might  be  dilated 
upon  by  me,  but  there  are  others  probably  who  will  speak  on  this  and  I 
yield  the  floor  to  them.  One  of  the  principal  things  which  will  be 
derived  from  this  benefit  will  be  the  water  power  generated  by  the  con- 
struction of  these  dams.  In  the  West  the  principal  cost  to  mining  is  the 
item  of  fuel.  These  dams  constructed,  the  water  power  developed  from 
th€m  will  reduce  in  many  localities  the  cost  of  power  more  than  one- 
half.  That  alone,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  appeal  to  this  Mining  Congress 
to  adopt  this  resolution.  My  idea  is  simply  to  have  the  Congress  here 
adopt  this  resolution  or  give  it  its  indorsement;  after  that,  my  idea  is  to 
have  a  bill  framed  and  have  the  measure  acted  on  by  the  National  Con- 
gress at  Washington.  I  am  satisfied  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  recommend  the  passage  of  such  a  bill,  because  he  is  so  heartily  in 
earnest  in  favor  of  the  reclamation  of  the  arid  lands  of  the  West,  and  it 
was,  I  believe,  by  his  suggestion  that  the  Newlands  Bill  was  passed,  and  he 
aided  in  the  passage  of  it.  At  present  we  do  not  get  money  fast  enough  to 
build  up  this  Western  country.  This  measure,  I  believe,  will  meet  the 
demand,  at  least  to  a  very  large  extent,  by  this  Congress  giving  the 
measure  its  recommendation  or  indorsement,  it  will  aid  very  materially  in 
getting  that  measure  through.  We  hope  to  see  the  measure  adopted,  and 
therefore  I  move  its  adoption  by  the  Congress. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Will  the  Secretary  be  kind  enough  to  read 
the  resolution  again. 

The  Secretary  re-read  the  resolution. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Do  I  understand  that  you  mean  by  the 
school  fund  the  public  or  common  school  fund? 

MR.  SHANNON,  OF  ARIZONA:     Yes,  sir. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  The  reason  I  ask  the  question  is  because 
under  our  United  States  statutes  they  have  different  school  funds  pro- 
vided for  them. 

MR.  SHANNON,  OF  ARIZONA:  It  is  for. the  public  school  fund  for 
the  state  or  territory. 

MR.  KING.  OF  CONNECTICUT:  Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the 
Congress:  While  there  is  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  regarding  the 
wisdom  of  the  first  subject  covered  by  this  proposed  resolution,  I  scarcely 
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think  there  is  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  good  results  that  will 
follow  from  the  application  of  the  money  thus  produced  to  these  two  very 
great  and  very  worthy  purposes.  I  think  we  are  all  united  on  that  point. 
I  have  heard  no  objection  expressed  in  the  committee  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  a  member  to  this  phase  of  the  question  and  inasmuch  as  that 
be  so  it  would  seem  that  is  not  a  subject  for  argument  or  discussion,  but 
the  method  of  raising  the  money  is  unquestionably  one  that  requires  very 
careful  thought  and  study  on  our  part,  as  it  presents  many  different 
phases,  many  different  possibilities,  and  if  we  will  confine  our  discussion 
to  the  prime  object  or  the  method  or  means  whereby  it  is  proposed  to 
raise  these  funds  I  think  we  will  arrive  at  the  point  we  want  to  reach.  It 
is  proposed  by  this  resolution  to  give  the  prospector  an  option  as  to 
whether  he  will  do  the  actual  work  now  required  by  the  statutes  of  the 
various  districts,  states  and  territories,  or  the  United  States  law  applying 
thereto,  or  shall,  in  lieu  thereof,  as  distinctly  stated  by  the  resolution, 
make  a  cash  payment  each  and  every  year  in  his  district  to  the  district 
authorities.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  it  is  well  known  to  practical 
mining  men  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  prospector  to  do  much  less 
than  the  required  amount  of  work  and  make  affidavit  that  he  has  com- 
plied with  the  law.  It  is  not  only  possible  for  him  to  do  this,  but  it  is  a 
notorious  fact  that  it  is  oftener  done  in  that  way  than  otherwise.  It  is 
oftener  the  case  that  the  law  has  not  been  strictly  complied  with.  Now, 
if  that  be  so,  and  we  know  that  it  is,  it  impairs  the  ownership  or  title  to 
the  property,  when  it  passes  from  one  hand  to  another,  because  if  the 
requirements  of  the  law  have  not  been  complied  with  then  the  title  Is 
not  perfect.  Now,  while  I  have  had  some  little  experience  in  prospecting, 
-though  not  very  much,  perhaps  not  enough  to  entitle  me  to  any  particular 
consideration  on  that  point,  I  am  connected  with  a  firm  of  mining 
operators  who  are  purchasing  now  and  again,  and  expect  to  be  for  a  great 
many  years — purchasing  mining  properties  that  have  been  located  by 
others  and  the  title  to  which  Is  supposed  to  have  been  perfected  by  them. 
It  is  easily  conceivable  that  we  and  others  similarly  situated,  should  look 
upon  this  measure  from  this  standpoint.  If  there  be  any  method  or 
means  whereby  the  law  can  be  more  absolutely  enforced,  and  it  would  be 
in  the  instance  of  the  payment  of  a  definite  sum  each  year,  because  there 
could  be  no  question  as  to  whether  that  had  been  complied  with  or  not, 
than  by  the  present  method  of  doing  the  assessment  work  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  various  districts.  While  I  am  not  as  yet  altogether 
clear  in  my  own  mind  which  Is  the  better  method  from  all  points  of  view, 
I  can  see  this  is  an  important  factor,  and  others  similarly  situated  will 
look  at  it  in  the  same  way,  I  do  not  by  any  means  insist  that  this  is  the 
only  point  of  view.  There  may  be  arguments  in  favor  of  the  present 
system  and  against  any  change  therein  which  would  outweigh  any  of  the 
Ideas  that  I  have  advanced,  consequently  I  have  touched  upon  this  point 
in  order  that  it  may  be  made  clear  and  apparent  to  those  who  are  to  con- 
sider the  matter  this  morning  and  assist  them  in  arriving  at  a  fair,  just 
and  equitable  conclusion  in  the  matter.    I  thank  you. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  I  do  not  like,  just  before  recognizing  the 
next  speaker,  to  indorse  by  my  silence  the  statement  that  the  mining  men 
of  the  Western  country  are  uniformly  in  the  habit  of  falsifying  their  an- 
nual assessment  work.  I  do  not  find  that  that  is  true  in  our  section  of 
the  country,  therefore  I  could  not  indorse  it  by  my  silence.  Any  further 
remarks? 

MR.  DE  LA  VERGNE,  OF  COLORADO:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members 
of  this  Congress:  I  regret  very  much  that  I  am  compelled  to  oppose  the 
resolution  offered  by  my  friend  Shannon,  whom  I  have  known  so  long 
and  who,  I  am  satisfied,  is  honest  in  his  purpose  of  offering  this  resolu- 
tion, but  I  am  opposed  to  this  resolution  on  this  account:  That  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law^,  which  is  to  encourage  the 
development  and  opening  up  and  discovery  of  valuable  properties,  and, 
these  requirements  of  the  government  that  we  shall  expend  annually  [g 
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$100  on  each  prospect,  on  each  claim,  is  that  we  may  gradually  and  not 
oppressively  to  the  owner  bring  the  attention  of  these  mining  claims  to 
the  public,  to  the  owner,  to  the  investors,  and  thereby  stimulate  the 
industry  all  through  the  mining  districts  of  the  West.  (Applause.)  I  can 
oppose  this  resolution  because  it  makes  a  distinction  between  the  pros- 
pector and  the  owner.  He  may  sit  in  his  oflftce  and  pay  his  fifty  dollars, 
while,  as  you  know,  gentlemen,  the  prospector  very  seldom  has  this  fifty 
dollars  that  he  can  pay,  even  if  so  disposed,  and  he  is  compelled  to  do  one 
hundred  dollars*  worth  of  work  on  his  claim.  While  there  may  be  cases 
in  which  false  affidavits  have  been  made  with  regard  to  assessment  work, 
I  think  we  are  to  presume  all  men  are  honest  until  they  are  proven 
otherwise.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  this  work  done  in  my  day  and  if  I 
go  and  examine  the  formation  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done  and  con- 
sider $10  a  foot  a  fair  remuneration  for  the  services  and  I  contract  with 
a  miner  to  do  my  $100  worth  of  work,  paying  him  $10  a  foot  for  this  de- 
velopment work  and  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  do  it  at  an  expense  of  $5 
a  foot  I  do  not  consider  that  I  have  committed  any  wrong  in  so  arranging 
it.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  this  Congress  go  on  record  as  being  in  favor  of 
the  mine  owner  any  more  than  the  prospector.  The  distribution  of  these 
funds  is  all  right.  We  know  that  the  rapid  strides  being  made  in  the 
reclamation  of  arid  lands  in  the  West  is  satisfactory,  or  it  is  at  least  gain- 
ing rapidly  in  its  influence  and  its  results,  also  with  the  school  fund;  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  distribution  of  these  funds,  but  we  do  object, 
gentlemen,  to  making  these  contributions  at  the  expense  of  the  mining 
industry.  (Applause.)  I  sincerely  hope  this  question  will  be  fairly  dis- 
cussed and  seriously  considered  before  this  Congress  would  support  a 
resolution  of  this  character.    I  thank  you,  gentlemen.     (Applause.) 

MR.  MALCOLMSON,  OF  TEXAS:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  The 
prospector  is  not  the  only  owner  of  mining  property;  there  are  other 
owners  of  mining  property  besides  prospectors,  and  it  has  been  the  case 
in  this  section  of  the  country,  and  to  a  much  larger  extent  in  Mexico, 
that  the  assessment  work  which  is  required  to  hold  mining  ground  has 
proven  in  many  cases  a  source  of  very  great  injustice  and  an  intolerable 
nuisance  to  people  who  are  working  mines.  Mining  claims  have  been  held 
in  Mexico  for  over  three  hundred  years  by  assessment  work;  a  certain 
amount  of  work  had  to  be  done  every  year,  or  a  certain  number  of  men 
employed  for  a  certain  given  number  of  days,  and  after  three  hundred 
years,  the  experience  in  Mexico  of  this  method  of  holding  ground,  it  was 
definitely  abandoned  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  and  a  tax  imposed  on 
that  ground,  a  tax  equal  to  something  like  $2.50  an  acre  per  year,  of  Mexi- 
can money.  After  ten  years'  experience  of  that  method  of  holding 
ground  in  Mexico  the  method  has  been  not  only  finally  settled  as  much 
better  than  the  method  of  doing  assessment  work,  but  during  the  past  six 
months  the  tax  has  been  reduced  to  approximately  one  dollar,  Mexican 
money,  per  acre  per  year.  Mining  companies  are  the  principal  people 
interested  in  holding  mining  ground,  and  all  mining  companies  operating 
on  a  large  scale  and  who  are  to-day  working  low-grade  ore  bodies  and 
making  very  large  investments  in  mining  operations,  both  in  the  mining 
end  and  the  metallurgical  end  of  the  work,  it  is  necessary  to  hold  a 
very  much  larger  amount  of  ground  than  the  ground  actually  being 
worked.  It  is  necessary  not  only  to  hold  the  ground  being  worked  to-day 
and  to-morrow,  but  ground  which  will  probably  be  worked  in  twenty  years 
from  now.  In  Arizona,  where  we  have  properties  like  those  of  Mr.  Shan- 
non, of  the  Arizona  Copper  Company,  and  the  Phelps-Dodge  Company, 
these  companies  own  ground  covering  very  large  areas,  not  only  in  one 
group,  but  in  many  groups,  and  these  properties  are  held,  not  only  for 
to-day  but  for  twenty  years  from  now — investments  amounting  to  millions 
of  dollars — and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  consider  simply  the  point  of  the 
poor  prospector,  who  has  not  fifty  dollars  in  his  pocket,  when  we  are  here 
looking  at  the  rights  of  the  people  who  have  millions  of  dollars  invested. 
I  think  the  rights  of  the  capitalist,  who  is  interested  in  mining  business, 
just  as  important  as  those  of  the  man  prospecting  in  the  wilds  of  Arizona 
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or  California  without  fifty  dollars  in  his  pocket,  because  we  are  consider- 
ing the  interests,  the  rights,  of  a  very  large  industry.  Now,  this  question 
of  paying  fifty  dollars  a  year  for  a  certain  area  of  ground,  is  a  very  reason- 
able proposal  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  mining  capitalist,  and  I  wish 
to  present  that  point  of  view.  I  have  seen  mines  while  engaged  in  mining 
in  Mexico,  where  I  have  been  mining  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  tons  of  ore 
a  month  for  over  ten  years  and  over  and  over  again  we  have  lost  prop- 
erties for  the  simple  reason  that  we  did  not  keep  three  men  employed  for 
a  period  of  nine  months  at  a  point  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  miles  away  from 
our  operations.  We  lost  that  ground  because  our  timekeeper  or  foreman 
or  superintendent  did  not  put  men  there  or  did  not  realize  the  importance 
of  it;  the  ground,  in  his  opinion,  was  not  considered  very  valuable,  and 
the  company  themselves,  back  in  Kansas  City  or  EJl  Paso,  did  not  know 
that  work  was  not  being  done  until  it  was  too  late,  then,  perhaps,  the 
first  of  January,  some  person  would  jump  our  claim,  and  we  lost  our 
ground.  At  the  present  time,  all  this  ground  is  being  held  by  annual  or 
quarterly  payments  of  a  certain  sum  of  money,  which  is  about  equal  to 
the  amount  of  money  which  we  used  to  pay  in  that  way,  and  we  are  holding 
our  ground  much  easier  and  with  much  more  satisfaction,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  wise  to  take  simply  the  point  of  view  of  the  prospector  in  this 
matter,  as  the  point  of  view  of  the  mine  investor  is  equally  important. 
This  method  is  a  perfectly  satisfactory  one  to  the  miner,  and  at  the 
same  time  turns  in  a  revenue  to  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  he  Is 
working.  I  think  that  it  is  a  very  fair  point  of  view  to  be  taken,  and  I 
wish  to  put  that  view  before  you  in  these  words.     (Applause.) 

MR.  FRANK  B.  WIRE,  OP  ILi,INOIS:  Members  of  the  American  Min- 
ing Congress:  Financially,  I  am  more  interested  in  the  investor  and  in 
large  companies  than  I  am  in  the  Western  prospector.  Financially  and 
regarding  my  own  interests  and  those  interests  of  my  best  friends,  1 
would  take  the  view  of  the  gentleman  last  on  the  floor;  but  after  an 
experience  of  over  six  years  in  Colorado,  in  which  I  have  had  to  do 
with  mining  prospectors  and  mining  locations,  I  believe  it  is  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  West  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  prospector, 
and  to  the  States  and  the  whole  country,  to  let  the  law  stand  as  it  is 
rather  than  pay  a  tax.  The  direction  of  this  money,  where  it  will  go, 
is  all  right;  I  am  not  opposed  to  that  feature,  but,  gentlemen,  we  want 
to  develop  our  Western  country;  we  want  to  develop  these  marvelous 
resources  in  the  marvelous  West.  E5very  time  I  visit  the  West  I  am 
more  impressed  by  the  wonderful  possibilities  that  lie  in  these  great 
storehouses  of  nature,  and  I  believe  that  the  interests  of  all  are  con- 
duced— are  furthered,  and  that  it  conduces  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
individual  States  and  the  individual  localities  and  mining  districts  by 
having  the  law  largely  as  it  is  in  this  respect.  It  compels  the  compa- 
nies to  do  work — to  develop  their  properties,  rather  than  have  a  few  East- 
em  people,  investors  and  capitalists,  and  .  companies  who  are  holding 
their  ground,  and  not  doing  anything  on  it.  We  either  want  to  aban- 
don our  ground  or  prove  up  on  it  and  do  something  with  it — make  some- 
thing of  it  and  not  stand  in  the  way.  Right  up  here,  near  Leadville, 
I  am  in  position  myself,  if  this  was  made  a  law,  if  this  law  was  enacted, 
I  could  keep  forty  prospectors  from  making  a  living  and  developing 
ground,  just  by  paying  my  little  fifty  dollars,  but  you  keep  these  mines 
from  becoming  paying  mines  and  hold  the  country  back.  We  can  sit  in 
the  East  and  remit  our  fifty  dollars,  and  let  the  prospector  hustle  and 
.  prove  up  the  country,  and  when  it  is  proven  up,  we  take  advantage  of 
it,  and  in  view  of  seven  years'  experience,  and  in  view  of  observation 
covering  a  study  of  this  matter,  that  is  my  point  of  view,  although  I 
say,  my  friends  back  East  would  say,  "Wire,  you  are  almost  turning 
against  your  friends!"  I  do  not  care;  it  conduces  to  the  good  of  the 
Western  country,  and  eventually  to  the  whole  country,  because  your  in- 
terests in  the  West  and  Northwest  are  our  interests  in  the  long  run. 
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MR.  RAL#STON,  OP  CALIFORNIA:  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  an- 
swer to  some  of  the  arguments  that  have  been  made  here  this  morning  in 
support  of  this  resolution.  That  is,  to  say  that  I  am  surprised  to  hear  any 
gentleman  say  that  the  present  law  is  not  being  lived  up  to,  and  that 
this  resolution,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  will  force  anybody  to  live  up  to  it 
any  better.  (Applause.)  If  you  are  going  to  make  it  obligatory  to  pay 
fifty  dollars  a  year,  and  not  give  the  man  an  option  of  doing  his  work 
or  paying  fifty  dollars  a  year,  that  would  be  another  thing,  but  as  you 
put  it  to-day,  if  you  say  that  the  miner  is  not  doing  his  work  under  the 
present  law,  how  are  you  going  to  force  him  to  do  it  under  this  reso- 
lution if  it  should  become  a  law?  I  am  also  a  little  bit  surprised  to 
hear  some  of  the  gentlemen  on  this  floor  speak  in  favor  of  mining 
corporations  and  somewhat  critically  of  the  prospector.  I  want  to  say 
— and  every  man  in  the  hearing  of  my  voice  knows  it — that  there  would 
not  be  a  mine  in  the  country  if  it  were  not  for  the  prospector.  (Applause^) 
The  man  who  comes  out  and  takes  the  hardships,  the  man  who  packs  his 
blankets  on  a  burro  and  goes  over  the  mountains  and  deserts — he  is  the 
man  that  ought  to  be  recognized.  (Applause.)  Now,  take  for  Instance 
the  local  customs  in  different  states  and  the  law  of  the  State  of  Nevada 
shows  it  is  diametrically  opposed  to  any  resolution  of  this  kind,  because 
in  their  local  customs  they  force  you  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work 
within  ninety  days  after  you  make  your  location,  not  according  to  the 
Government  law;  the  United  States  or  Federal  law  has  nothing  to  do  with 
them;  and  the  United  States  Federal  law  explicitly  states  that  local 
rules  and  regulations  may  be  made,  providing  they  do  not  interfere  with 
the  Federal  statutes;  and  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  in  order  to  hold  your 
claim,  you  have  got  to  do  the  work  in  ninety  days,  or  you  forfeit  it.  I 
believe  the  same  law  applies  in  Arizona  and,  I  think,  in  New  Mexico; 
but  I  am  not  sure  about  it.  I  do  know  it  applies  in  Nevada  because  I 
have  recently  located  on  some  claims  there.  I  think  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks who  preceded  me  are  correct,  that  you  ought  to  be  forced  to  do 
the  work  on  your  claims.  That  men  misrepresent  and  file  false  affidavits 
with  regard  to  the  annual  work,  goes  without  saying,  but,  gentlemen, 
false  affidavits  are  filed  on  many  other  things  besides  mining  locations. 
If  there  were  not,  the  courts  would  have  nothing  to  do  and  our  law- 
yers would  not  earn  any  big  fees,  so  it  is  ni>t  confined  to  mining  loca- 
tions alone,  and  I  believe  that  the  law,  as  it  stands  to-day,  is  good 
enough.  We  have  worked  under  it  for  many  years,  and  in  the  name  of 
peace,  let  us  make  men  develop  their  claims,  whether  they  be  rich  or 
poor.     (Applause.) 

MR.  RICHARD  RIEPE,  OF  NEVADA:  I  am  from  the  Robinson  dis- 
trict, and  we  are  spending  a  lot  of  money  up  thera  at  the  present  time;  we 
are  building  150  miles  of  railroad;  the  Nevada  Consolidated  Company 
of  New  York  is  putting  up  a  200-ton  concentrator;  also  the  Giroux  Con- 
solidated Company  is  putting  up  a  concentrator  to  cost  "$300,000  and  we 
will  soon  have  a  smelter  of  250-ton  capacity,  when  the  iron  horse  snorts 
in  our  district.  For  twenty-five  years  I  have  followed  the  life  of  a  pros- 
pector, and  many  the  grubstake  I  have  packed  and  the  windlass  bucket 
have  I  hoisted  myself.  After  the  iron  horse  snorts,  capital  will  come  in. 
(Applause  and  laughter.)  I  am  not  here  to  represent  the  prospector,  but 
capital  as  well.  For  twenty  years  we  struggled  along  in  our  district,  but 
now  we  have  succeeded  in  interesting  capital  there  and  it  is  fully  pro- 
tected. Now,  do  you  want  to  say  that  those  who  cannot  do  the  work  on 
their  claims,  shall  pay  fifty  dollars?  1  say  no.  Our  state  laws  are  good 
enough.  The  gentleman  from  California  claimed  yesterday  that  there  was 
"no  ^'ederal  law  on  our  books  as  to  California.  I  say  no.  It  is  William 
"M.  Stewart  of  Nevada  who  has  been  the  father  of  our  mining  laws  and 
our  State  laws;  we  do  not  want  any  change  made — that  is,  any  inter- 
ference with  the  prospector.  For  twenty  years  I  have  been  patenting 
claims  in  our  district.  They  are  now  owned  by  the  big  companies.  Now, 
if  you  pass  this  resolution  and  want  to  dictate  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  they  can  pay  fifty  dollars,  this  allows  ttie  man  who  Bits  in  his 
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office  to  pay  a  thousand  dollars  and  hold  twenty  claims.  As  far  as  school 
funds  are  concerned,  we  do  not  want  any  school  funds  in  this  way;  they 
got  good  school  funds:  our  school  fund  has  pretty  near  two  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  treasury — ^and  the  State  of  Massachusetts  is  indebted  to 
us  the  sum  of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  Pennsylvania,  I  for- 
get the  sum,  and  Uncle  Sam,  too.  Forty  thousand  people  have  kept  our 
State  government  up  for  years;  therefore,  I  hope  you  will  put  this  reso- 
lution down  and  out,  as  Congress  has  the  power,  anyway,  and  I  think  it 
is  interfering  too  much  with  the  poor  prospector. 

MR.  VOORHEES,  OF  CALIFORNIA:  I  feel  that  I  must  say  a  word 
against  this  resolution,  though  I  cannot  understand  why  the  man  who  is 
fortunate  enough  to  have  money  may  pay  for  his  assessment  work  in  cash 
into  the  state  half  the  amount  that  the  poor  man  has  to  put  in  in  labor. 
Now,  if  this  resolution  is  to  pass  this  Congress,  and  go  before  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  part  of  its  labors  here,  I  would  like  to  make  a  move  to 
amend  the  resolution,  that  if  a  man  desires  to  pay  cash,  he  pay  $100.00,  an 
equal  amount  to  the  labor  required  by  law,  and  the  money  devoted  to  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  the  resolution,  there  might  be  something  in  it.  Then, 
if  a  man  elects  to  pay  his  money  in  that  way,  instead  of  spending  it  on 
the  ground  for  development  purposes,  that  is  his  own  lookout.  Now,  if 
it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention,  I  move  you,  sir,  that  it  be  amended  to 
read  $100.00  instead  of  $50.00. 

A  MEMBER:     I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
resolution  under  discussion  be  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "fifty" 
and  insertine  the  words  "one  hundred"  in  lieu  thereof.  Are  you  ready 
for  the  amendment? 

MR;  SHANNON,  OF  ARIZONA:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  discussion 
has  taken  a  very  wide  range.  For  twenty-five  years,  or  more,  in  fact  for 
thirty-five  years,  I  have  lived  in  Arizona.  Twenty-five  years  of  that  time 
I  followed  a  burro  around  through  the  hills  and  valleys  of  that  country, 
prospecting.  God  knows  I  do  not  wish  to  inflict  upon  them  any  hardship, 
and  I  can  not  see  where  the  discussion  has  come  in  by  which  the  pros- 
pector has  been  attacked,  and  where  this  resolution,  if  passed,  will  inflict 
upon  him  any  hardship.  The  law  will  be  left  standing  as  it  is  to-day,  not 
only  for  the  prospector,  but  to  the  capitalist,  to  work  his  mines  if  he  sees 
fit;  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  wishes  to  pay  the  fifty  dollars,  he  has  that 
opportunity  also.  Now,  the  gentleman  here  from  Illinois  says  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  law.  What  was  the  law  before  this  law  which 
we  now  have  was  passed?  We  are  progressing,  and  If  this  law  is  an  im- 
provement on  the  present  law,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
this  Congress  to  take  it  up  and  recommend  its  passage.  I  do  not  want 
to  force  this  Congress  to  do  things  that  injure  the  prospector;  I  can  not 
see  where  it  will  hurt  him.  The  law  as  it  is  to-day,  compels  him,  if  he 
is  honest,  to  do  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  work,  and  I  believe  that 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  prospectors  are  honest  men.  Now,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California.  Mr.  Voorhees,  made  a  plea  for  the  prospector,  and 
he  wants  to  make  a  change  in  this  resolution  and  offered  an  amendment 
to  make  it  $100.00  worth  of  work  or  $100.00  in  cash  for  the  assessment. 
If  he  has  the  welfare  of  the  prospector  at  heart,  I  will  ask  him  to  with- 
draw that  amendment  and  offer  one  to  make  it  $50.00,  thereby  relieving 
the  burden  on  the  poor  prospector.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  more  in  sym- 
pathy with  him — $50.00  worth  of  work  or  $50.00  in  cash;  if  he  wants  to 
do  anything  for  the  prospector,  let  him  make  it  $50.00  worth  of  work. 
Reduce  his  burden  as  much  as  you  can.  Now,  I  presume  every  mining 
man  in  the  West,  who  is  a  practical  miner,  knows  how  little  assessment 
work  develops  a  claim.  I  have  lived  in  one  of  the  prosperous  mining 
camps  for  the  last  thirty-five  years,  more  or  less,  and  I  know  exactly  the 
practices  that  prevail  there.  I  myself  once  owned  a  claim  and  held  it 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  did  the  assessment  work  o^n^^^t  claffireveo-Tp 
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year,  and  no  two  years  was  the  assessment  work  ever  done  in  the  same 
place.  I  did  this  work  myself,  or  had  it  done;  a  soft  spot  was  always 
picked  out  for  the  work.  That  is  £he  practice — the  rule  that  prevails. 
Whenever  a  man  does  assessment  work,  or  whenever  companies  have 
assessment  work  done,  a  soft  spot  is  always  picked  out,  whether  on  a 
vein  or  not.  Now,  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  of  people 
should  be  the  aim  and  object  of  all  communities.  We  will  admit,  and  I  be- 
lieve all  these  mining  men  will  admit,,  that  there  is  not  one  claim  in  a 
thousand  that  is  opened  up  or  developed  by  the  assessment  work  that  is 
done.  When  you  talk  about  developing  properties,  you  start  out  to  raise 
five,  ten,  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  An  instance  occurred  at 
Clifton,  Arizona;  a  man  owned  the  property  for  thirty  years  and  had  taken 
out  of  the  ground  over  half  a  million  of  dollars  a  year;  when  the  parties 
came  along  that  bought  that  property,  they  would  not  take  hold  of  it 
until  they  had  ample  time  to  spend  in  development  work  some  $50,000,  so 
you  can  see  that  the  assessment  work  very  seldom  opens  up  or  develops 
any  property.  If  the  gentleman  wants  to  do  something  for  the  prospector, 
I  am  willing.  I  will  do  anything  on  God's  earth  to  help  them  along,  be- 
cause I  am  one  of  them  and  have  been  for  the  past  thirty-five  years 
among  them,  delving  in  the  earth,  working  hard  and  struggling  to  get 
along;  I  know  just  exactly  what  it  means  to  be  a  prospector.  The  greater 
amount  of  labor  you  take  off  his  shoulders,  the  greater  benefit  you  can 
confer  on  him. 

MR.  VOORHEBS  OF  CALIFORNIA:  We  all  know  that  $50.00  won't 
do  much  work  in  prospecting;  you  can  hardly  dig  a  hole  with  it.  One 
hundred  dollars  a  year  will  often  develop  properties  if  properly  expended, 
but  if  you  reduce  it  to  $50.00  a  year,  how  many  men  who  have  large 
amounts  of  money  that  want  to  control  a  large  territory,  will  keep  their 
claims  and  put  up  the  $50.00?  (Applause.)  That  is  what  we  want  to 
avoid.  We  want  to  do  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  and  the 
greater  number  of  people  owning  claims  and  developing  them,  does  the 
greatest  amount  of  good  to  its  inhabitants.    One  hundred  claims  with  100 

•  owners,  and  all  working  them,  is  far  better  for  any  district  than  100 
claims  with  one  owxier.  Instead  of  reducing  this,  I  should  be  more  in 
favor  of  increasing  it,  but  I  do  think  it  is  bad  policy  to  say  to  a  man  who 
takes  his  blankets. on  his  back  and  goes  out  in  the  desert,  or  In  the  moun- 

'  tains,  and  say  that  you 'have  to  do  $100.00  worth  of  work,  while  the  man 
who  sits  in  his  ofiice  pays  $50.00.  I  would  rather  make  the  assessment  by 
cash,  double  the  amount  of  the  labor  required.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  prevail. 

MR.  PRINCE,  OF  NEW  MEXICO:  Mr.  President,  if  there  were  any 
danger  of  the  passage  of  this  resolution  in  any  form  by  this  body,  I  should 
be  very  much  in  favor  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California,  because,  at  any  rate,  that  institutes  an  element  of  equality, 
which  is  left  out  of  the  original  resolution,  but  it  does  not  meet  at  all 
that  which  is  the  important  question  involved  in  this  resolution,  which  is 
the  entire  subversion  of  the  underlying  principles  of  our  mining  laws,  and 
not  only  of  our  mining  laws,  but  of  all  the  laws  relating  to  the  public 
domain  that  have  been  made  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Now, 
let  us  see:  The  government  owns  the  land;  it  owns  the  mineral  land,  as 
well  as  any  other  land.  Different  governments  in  the  world  at  different 
times  have  used  their  ownership  of  lands  in  various  ways.  There  are 
governments  at  the  present  time  which  work  their  own  mines.  They  are 
government  possessions  worked  by  the  government  for  the  benefit  of  the 
government.  There  are  other  which  sell  their  mineral  lands  out  and  out 
in  order  to  obtain  a  part  of  the  money  with  which  to  support  the  govern- 
ment. There  is  a  third  method,  which  is  the  leasing  of  them  for  a  spe- 
cific sum  every  year,  to  be  paid  by  the  party  who  leases,  in  order  to  sup-  i  i 
port  the  government.  Now,  the  latter  is  what  we  may  call  the  Mexican  <]  ' 
system  and  which  is  perhaps  introduced  here  now  for  the  first  time  in  *  r 
the  United  States  of  America,  but  the  policy  of  the  A^ej-igjip  government    ^ 
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has  been  different  with  regard  to  its  whole  public  domain.  You  can  not» 
if  you  have  $1,000  that  you  are  willing  to  pay  for  one  acre  of  land,  go  and 
buy  that  anywhere  on  public  domain  from  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  because  the  government  of  the  United  Slates  is  not  trying  to  make 
money  out  of  its  public  domain,  but  to  use  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
people,  and  therefore  the  laws  were  passed  giving  to  the  actual  occupant 
of  the  land,  under  the  homestead  law,  all  right  to  make  there  his  home 
in  order  to  bring  about  a  general  population,  disseminated  through  the 
country,  and  for  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  when  Con- 
gress enacted,  in  1872,  its  system  for  the  mining  lands,  it  adopted  the 
same  general  principle.  It  did  not  propose  to  sell  them  to  capitalists  at 
any  price;  it  did  not  propose  to  lease  them  to  capitalists  at  any  price, 
but  it  gives  every  man,  who  was  willing  to  take  the  trouble  to  prospect 
and  to  find  the  mineral,  the  right  to  occupy  and  possess,  and  in  the  end, 
if  he  chose,  to  obtain  a  patent  on  the  piece  of  land  which  he  had  thus 
made  valuable  to  the  whole  nation.  The  laws  were  passed  with  the  idea 
that  what  was  needed  was  development  and  therefore  they  provided  that 
there  should  be  $100.00  worth  of  labor  spent  every  year  in  the  develop- 
ment of  that  claim,  not  a  dollar  of  it  going  to  the  government.  Now,  to 
change  that  is  to  change,  as  I  stated,  the  whole  fundamental  idea  of  the 
American  government  with  regard  to  its  public  domain;  to  bring  money 
into  the  treasury  from  the  public  lands  instead  of  looking  to  the  develop- 
ment of  those  lands  and  the  general  dissemination  of  prosperity  among 
the  people.  I  have  no  fear  that  such  an  act  would  pass  any  Congress,  for 
no  member  of  Congress  from  any  mining  state  would  dare  to  vote  for  it 
for  a  minute,  but  it  would  be  a  sad  thing  if  this  institution  of  ours  should 
send  forth  as  its  idea  of  what  should  be  passed  a  thing  which,  to  my  mind, 
is  entirely  subversive  of  these  first  principles.  You  can  see  what  the 
effect  would  be.  It  would  simply  tie  up  from  development  a  vast  amount 
of  the  mineral  portion  of  the  public  domain.  A  man  takes  up  ten  claims 
and  pays  $500.00  a  year  simply  to  have  them  He  in  that  condition  in 
which  they  are.  While  it  is  true  there  is  not  always  $100.00  worth  of 
work  done,  and  it  is  not  always  done  with  entire  intelligence,  at  any  rate, 
something  is  done  every  year  on  every  claim  which  is  held  under  the 
present  system.  It  is  not  a  question  as  between  the  poor  prospector  and 
the  capitalist;  it  is  a  question  which  looks  to  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try at  large,  and  to  the  development  of  one  of  its  greatest  industries.  I 
certainly  hope  that,  whether  this  amendment  is  adopted  or  is  not  adopted, 
that  the  original  resolution  will  be  voted  down. 

MR.  WILDING,  OF  TEXAS:  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
this  debate.  Originally  I  took  great  pleasure  in  claiming  California  as  my 
native  state;  that  is  how  I  happen  to  be  here  among  this  California  dele- 
gation. As  surveyor  general  of  the  state  of  California,  a  position  I  occu- 
pied once  for  four  years,  I  had  a  pretty  fair  opportunity  of  learning  the 
manner  in  which  the  laws  of  the  land  were  executed,  not  only  in  relation 
to  the  procurement  of  title  to  federal  or  government  lands,  but  to  state 
lands  and  mineral  land.  Now,  of  course,  it  is  always  the  popular  thing 
to  espouse  the  icause  of  the  horny-handed  son  of  toil.  I  have  been  one, 
and  I  know  all  about  it.  I  have  also  been  a  prospector  for  many  years 
and  I  listened  with  most  keen  delight  to  the  passage  of  the  resolutioh 
which  was  offered  by  our  friend  from  Los  Angeles  providing  for  the 
marking  out  of  the  ways  to  water  on  the  desert.  For  two  days  and  three 
nights  I  wandered  over  that  Colorado  desert  once,  without  one  drop  of 
water;  consequently  you  can  say  nothing  in  behalf  of  the  poor  prospector 
that  does  not  appeal  to  my  heart  most  keenly.  Now,  let  us  appeal  to 
reason  awhile.  It  is  very  delightful  indeed  to  hear  anyone  of  our  friends 
say,  "Consider  all  men  innocent  until  they  are  proved  guilty."  Assume 
that  every  man  does  his  work  fairly  and  squarely,  and  fulfills  the  func- 
titon  he  intended  he  should,  viz.,  that  he  should  develop  a  mine.  Now, 
how  supremely  ridiculous  it  is  to  assume  that  the  expenditure  of  this 
$100.00  worth  of  labor  on  the  property  is  going  to  develop  it.  There  is  not 
one  of  you  that  does  not  know  that  it  would  not  develop  the  property.Jp 
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It  may  help  a  little  in  that  direction,  but  no  property  is  developed  by  the 
medium  of  simple  assessment  work  that  is  done  upon  it.  Now,  what 
difference  does  it  make,  gentlemen,  to  them,  what  resolutions  you  pass 
here.  They  are  simply  polite  recommendations  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  you  would  like  to  have  them  incorporate  these  prop- 
ositions into  laws  as  you  desire.  AH  these  things  will  be  discussed  vastly 
more  intelligently  and  infinitely  more  liberally  in  the  halls  of  Congress 
than  they  would  be  here,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  in  the 
world  of  the  passage  of  any  act  that  is  going  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
few,  and  as  against  those  of  the  many.  Of  course,  all  such  questions  as 
these  naturally  bring  forward  the  eloquent  gentlemen  who  are  anxious 
for  an  opportunity  to  hurrah  for  the  under  dog.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
anything  of  the  kind  in  this  matter.  This  gentleman,  in  good  faith,  has 
offered  this  resolution.  Now,  I  do  not  see  where  the  prospector  is  going 
to  be  hurt.  He  can  always  do  his  $100.00  worth  of  work.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  this  resolution  that  precludes  the  possibility  of  any  poor  pros- 
pector doing  his  $100.00  worth  of  work.  Now  then,  I  assume,  although 
I  do  not  know,  that  the  reason  why  $50.00  is  mentioned  as  the  sum  that 
is  to  be  paid  in  lieu  of  the  work,  is  simply  to  encourage  people  to  pay 
that  $50.00  rather  than  to  do  $100.00  worth  of  work,  thereby  creating 
funds,  the  uses  for  which  you  all  agree  are  good.  Now,  let  us  be  just  and 
fair  and  square  and  treat  this  resolution  not  as  one  that  is  going  to  en- 
danger the  prospector  or  is  going  to  wrong  the  many  in  the  interest  of 
the  few,  but  as  it  is  intended. 

MR.  J.  J.  McCULLOUGH,  OF  NEW  MEXICO:  It  seems  to  me,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  that  the  prospector  would  not  have  many  mines  in  the 
country;  without  capital,  we  can  not  develop  those  mines,  and  I  believe, 
in  justice  to  both  the  prospector  and  the  capitalist.  In  order  to  have  jus- 
tice I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the  prospector  should  do  $100.00  worth 
of  labor  and  the  capitalist  pay  only  $50.00.  Now,  in  regard  to  this  amount, 
I  suggest  to  make  it  $100.00  cash  or  $100.00  worth  of  labor.  Put  both  on 
an  equal  basis  and  in  that  way  you  would  have  the  development  done.  I 
am  in  favor,  also,  that  before  any  company  should  receive  a  patent  for 
its  claim,  it  should  be  compelled  to  do  the  required  amount  of  labor  in  one 
location.  The  habit  of  doing  $100.00  worth  of  work  in  one  hole  and  the 
next  time  $100.00  worth  of  work  on  another,  does  not  develop  property, 
but  before  patent  is  issued,  I  ^m  in  favor  of  having  the  entire  amount  of 
labor  done  on  one  location.    That  makes  it  fair  to  all. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Any  further  remarks?  The  question  is 
on  the  amendment. 

MR..  GOMER  THOMAS,  OP  UTAH:  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  resolu- 
tion or  the  amendment,  as  I  think  it  is  doing  an  injustice  to  the  pros- 
pector and  the  country  at  large.  ' 

MR.  DORSET.  OF  NEBRASKA:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen— 
When  this  resolution  was  before  your  Committee  on  Resolutions,  it  was 
well  understood  that  it  would  be  the  subject  of  much  debate  on  the  floor 
of  this  Congress,  and  we  have  had  it.  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  this 
should  be  so  fully  discussed,  and  I  am  sorry  that  some  gentlemen  here 
upon  this  floor  have  attacked  the  prospector  for  not  doing  the  necessary 
work  that  should  be  done,  and  others  here  have  taken  the  side  of  the  poor 
prospector  and  held  up  that  it  is  the  capitalist  against  him  and  that  this 
resolution  is  in  favor  of  the  capitalist.  None  of  us  here,  nor  will  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  for  one  moment  consider  any  proposition 
that  will  hurt  or  injure  in  any  way  the  men  who  have  made  this  great 
country — this  western  country — what  it  is — the  prospector;  but  for  him 
we  would  have  had  no  mines.  But  for  him  this  country  would  have 
been  as  it  was  when  it  was  occupied  by  the  Mexicans,  but  we  take  the 
view  of  this  that  it  was  a  cold-blooded  business  proposition,  and  as  such, 
I  want  you  to  consider  it  now,  and  whatever  you  may  do,  I  shall  be  satis- 
fled.    There  is  not  a  man  on  this  floor  but  what  knows  that/tke^  mining 
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laws  of  the  United  States  to-day  have  always  to  be  interpreted  by  the 
courts  and  there  should  be  amendments  to  the  mining  laws.  These 
amendments  are  being  prepared  now  and  to  the  next  Congress  will  be 
submitted  by  the  President  with  his  recommendations  and  may  be  passed, 
but  it  is  very,  very  dlflacult  to  change  the  existing  laws  of  this  country. 
I  have  seen  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  tied  up  for  days  by  Mr. 
Holman  simply  because  we  wanted  to  pass  a  bill  creating  two  new  land 
districts.  He  insisted  on  revising  the  laws  and  doing  it  himself.  Other 
bills  were  pending;  mine  happened  to  be  first  and  I  was  his  target.  Now, 
my  old  friend.  Governor  Prince,  has  told  you  that  under  the  passage 
of  all  laws  for  the  public  domain,  one  central  idea  has  been  held  by  Con- 
gress, that  is,  those  lands  should  be  occupied.  Those  lands  should  be 
improved.  Under  the  old  homestead  act,  requiring  actual  residence  for 
five  years,  a  man  had  to  live  there,  make  his  home  there,  and  at  the  end  of 
five  years  the  land  was  given  to  him.  When  the  act  creating  the  reclama- 
tion service  was  passed,  a  departure  was  made  and  money  was  given  to 
the  different  states  to  aid  in  the  reclamation  service.  Now,  as  I  have  it, 
this  last  section  is  exactly  in  that  line  and  while  it  does  no  injustice  to 
anyone,  because  it  does  not  change  the  system — the  laws  requiring  $100.00 
worth  of  work  to  be  done  on  each  and  every  claim  each  year,  and  you 
understand  how  that  has  been  done.  It  is  absolutely  true  what  my 
friend  Shannon  says,  when  he  gave  his  experience,  twenty-five  years' 
work  in  twenty-five,  different  places  on  the  same  claim^  didn't  amount 
to  25  cents — the  whole  of  it.  Now,  then,  will  it  be  better  for  us  to  rec- 
ommend this  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  that  we  wish  to  make 
a  departure  and  do  as  Mexico  and  the  British  possessions  on  the  North, 
put  an  annual  tax  on  them,  and  let  it  go  at  $50.00?  Fifty  dollars  is  a 
pretty  good  sum  to  pay  on  a  mining  claim  every  year,  and  no  man  will 
keep  it  up  many  years  unless  he  has  something  there  that  is  actually  worth 
working.  It  may  benefit  the  miner  to  do  that.  If  it  is  your  judgment, 
vote  down  the  amendment  and  pass  this  resolution.  It  can  do  no  harm. 
My  friend  Prince  said  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  would 
never  consider  any  such  bill  as  this.  He  don't  know  what  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  might  do.  They  are  likely  to  do  a  good  many  things — 
some  mean  things  and  some  good  things.  However,  if,  in  your  judgment, 
it  is  all  right,  let  us  try  it  and  see  what  effect  it  will  have.  It  will  not 
hurt  any  of  us  to  pass  this  resolution.  No  interest  will  be  jeopardized. 
The  capitalists  that  my  friend  has  been  so  Interested  for  will  take  care 
of  themselves  and  have  been  taking  care  of  themselves  pretty  well  of 
late,  I  fear,  in  New  York  especially.  This  does  not  hurt  the  prospector; 
there  is  nothing  In  it.  It  gives  him  the  option  of  doing  his  work  and 
getting  the  benefit  of  it.  If  he  is  doing  work  that  will  be  of  no  benefit,  he 
had  better  pay  his  $50.00  and  let  it  go  where  it  will  certainly  serve  him 
and  serve  the  people  of  the  West.  If  you  pass  the  amendment,  it  nullifies 
this. 

MR.  OSBORN,  OF  CALIFORNIA:  I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  anyone 
that  knows  Mr.  Shannon  and  is  familiar  with  his  honorable  record  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  will  rightly  absolve  him  from  the  intention  of  doing 
any  act  that  would  militate  against  those  who  are  prospectors  and  the 
poor  man  generally.  At  the  same  time,  however,  I  am  opposed  to  this 
resolution.  The  resolution,  our  friend,  Colonel  Dorsey,  argues,  it  can  do 
no  harm  to  pass,  whether  we  believe  in  it  or  not.  It  appears  to  me 
that  we  ought  to,  if  we  have  any  opinion  on  a  subject,  we  should  voice 
that  opinion  in  one  way  or  another — on  one  side  or  the  other — and  there 
is  one  view  of  the  matter  that  I  believe  has  not  been  taken  up  yet,  and 
that  is  this,  that  in  order  to  patent  claims,  there  must  be  $500.00  worth 
of  work  done  on  each  claim.  Now,  how  are  you  ever  going  to  get  a  patent 
unless  there  is  a  great  change  made  in  the  laws,  and  in  the  very  essence 
of  these  laws?  You  are  unable  to  obtain  patent  until  you  have  so  far  de- 
[,  Hveloped  a  claim,  that  is,  to  the  extent  of  $500.00,  and  if  you  pay  $50.00 
"a  year,  you,  of  course,  never  could  reach  a  point  where  you  could  obtain 
the  patent.     I  take  it  that  Senator  Voorhees'  amendment,  which4s  the 
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matter  before  the  house,  is  intended  to  make  the  resolution  equitable  in 
case  it  is  passed  at  all.  However,  for  my  own  part,  I  should  vote  for 
Senator  Voorhees*  amendment,  that  it  may  be  fair  and'  equitable,  but  I 
bhall  vote  against  the  resolution,  after  the  amendment  is  passed,  if  it  is 
passed. 

MR.  SHANNON,  OF  ARIZONA:  I  lust  want  to  answer  the  point 
raised  by  the  gentleman  in  regard  to  patenting  lands.  He  says  if  this 
resolution  prevails,  and  the  law  is  enacted,  along  the  lines  of  the  resolu- 
tion, that  a  mine  never  can  be  patented.  I  desire  to  say  that  the  United 
States  Congress  in  its  wisdom  will  provide  a  method  by  w;hich  mines  can 
be  patented.  I  do  not  think  they  will  leave  that  as  an  open  question.  I 
think  we  can  depend  on  the  members  of  Congress  to  take  care  of  that 
point. 

Calls  for  question.    Question. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  The  question  recurs  on  the  amendment 
by  striking  the  word. "fifty"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "one 
hundred."  All  in  favor  of  the  amendment  signify  same  by  saying  "Aye;" 
contrary  "No."  The  ayes  seem  to  have  it.  The  ayes  have  it,  and  the 
amendment  is  adopted.  The  question  now  recurs  on  the  original  resolu- 
tion as  amended.  All  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  as 
amended  signify  same  by  saying  "Aye;"  contrary  "No."  The  noes  seem 
to  have  it.    The  noes  have  it,  and  the  resolution  is  lost. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:     Any  further  resolutions  to  be  reported? 

MR.  DOR8EY,  OF  NEBRASKA:  The  Committee  on  Resolutions  re- 
spectfully reports  back  the  following  resolution  designated  as  No.  11,  and 
introduced  by  Mr.  E.  Lyman  White  of  Colorado,  and  by  unanimous  vote 
recommend  its  adoption  by  the  Congress. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Let  us  have  order,  gentlemen.  The  Sec- 
retary will  read  the  resolution  just  reported. 

The  Secretary  read  the  resolution  with  the  report  of  the  committee 
thereon,  as  follows: 

Resolution  No.  11. 

Whereas,  The  economical  drainage  of  the  mining  districts  in  many 
cases  requires  the  co-operation  of  all  persons  operating  in  said  districts, 
which,  under  present  conditions,  can  only  be  attained  by  unanimous  con- 
sent; and 

Whereas,  It  is  desirable  in  order  to  bring  about  this  co-operation  upon 
a  basis  fair  to  all,  that  such  co-operation  be  legalized;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Mining  Congress  recommends  to  the 
Legislatures  of  the  various  states  and  territories  the  enacting  of  laws 
authorizing  and  legalizing  the  creation  of  mine  drainage  districts;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  framing  a  law  in  accordance  therewith  for  sub- 
mission to  the  various  state  Legislatures,  said  committee  to  report  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  at  the  earliest  possible  time  for  its  further  action  in 
the  premises. 

MR.  DORSEY:  Mr.  President  I  yield  to  Mr.  White  of  Colorado,  the 
author  of  this  resolution. 

MR.  WHITE,  OF  COLORADO:  In  many  of  the  mining  districts  of 
the  West  the  question  of  the  handling  of  water  has  become  one  very 
difficult  of  solution.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  to  bring  about  the 
enactment  of  laws  that  would  make  the  expense  of  handling  this  water 
to  be  generally  distributed  throughout  the  specific  mining  districts.  The 
details  of  the  laws  that  might  grow  out  of  this  resolution  would  depend 
on  the  Legislature  of  each  of  the  several  states  or  territories.  The  laws 
which  have  been  enacted  for  this  purpose — those  which  have  been  effee- 
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tiye— have  been  laws  passed  on  the  broadest  and  fullest  foundations, 
fully  recognizing  the  needs  of  the  people  in  the  specific  localities  where 
they  have  been  enacted.  The  most  general  law  that  has  been  enacted 
is  one  which  was  enacted  by  the  English  Parliament  in  1872,  to  help 
operate  and  reclaim  an  area  of  some  twenty-seven  square  miles  in  South 
Staffordshire  and  in  Worcestershire,  England.  This  law  provided  for  a 
very  large  and  cumbersome  commission,  whose  duties  were  absolute  re- 
garding all  practical  operations  and  which  included  a  board  of  arbitra- 
tors. The  board  of  arbitrators — ^the  main  district  being  subdivided  into 
a  number  of  sub-districts,  and  each  one  having  control  and  authority  over 
the  whole  area — the  arbitrators  having  authority,  as  I  understand  the  law, 
over  each  individual  district.  The  passage  of  a  law  that  would  be  prac- 
tical and  operatable  by  our  mining  districts  would  have  to  depend  on 
each  individual  Legislature.  The  laws  that  we  have  passed  have  been 
much  more  feasible  and  pliable,  and  less  cumbersome,  due  to  the  lesser 
number  of  men  in  authority.  The  question  of  handling  this  problem  might 
be  clearly  illustrated  in  the  camp  of  Leadvllle,  Colorado.  The  camp  of 
Leadville  has  been  pumping  a  very  large  body  of  Water  for  a  very  long 
period  of  time,  and  individual  companies  or  corporations  have  carried  the 
load  for  a  time,  relinquishing  it  to  other  individuals  or  corporations,  with 
the  result  that  the  development  has  been  more  or  less  intermittent, 
whereas,  if  the  whole  area  was  operated  under  a  drainage  district,  and 
the  handling  of  the  water  distributed  throughout  the  whole  area,  as  has 
been  done  in  other  sections  as  mentioned,  the  progress  w^ould  be  more 
uniform.  The  equity  of  distributing  that  load  would  be  greater,  and  the 
same  general  plan  would  apply  to  a  great  many  mining  districts  through- 
out the  whole  Rocky  Mountain  region.  We  are  very  much  in  favor,  many 
of  us  in  Colorado,  of  the  enactment  of  laws  that  would  make  this  possi- 
ble, and  I  believe  that  the  next  session  of  our  Colorado  Legislature  will 
enact  such  laws.  They  are  considering  it  among  the  members  of  that  Leg- 
islature; many  members  have  this  under  serious  consideration,  and  we 
t^ink  that  the  results  that  would  obtain  therefrom  would  be  of  great 
benefit  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  direct  benefit  would  accrue  in  the 
distribution  of  the  cost  of  pumping  or  drainage  as  the  case  might  be  over 
the  whole  area  uniformly;  this  would  also  be  accompanied  by  the  problem 
of  intelligently  defining  the  area  of  the  drainage  district  which  would 
require  a  careful  survey  and  collaboration  of  data  by  the  commission 
to  enable  it  to  intelligently  and  equitably  determine  that  area.  The  accu- 
mulation of  that  data  would  be  of  great  value,  not  only  to  the  men  operat- 
ing in  that  district,  but  it  would  be  of  great  value  to  projected  operations 
that  might  obtain  in  the  district.  That  data  would,  of  necessity,  be  kept 
and  preserved  at  some  central  point,  either  in  the  district,  or  at  some  other 
point  as  determined  by  the  law.  The  preservation  of  such  data  through- 
out the  mining  districts  of  the  several  mining  states  would  be  of  great 
value  to  those  going  into  those  states  to  start  new  mining  enterprises. 
We  have  aids  in  many  directions.  The  United  States  Geological  Survey 
has  been  of  great  service  to  the  mining  industry  in  this  western  country, 
particularly  so  in  Colorado.  We  have  had  many  surveys  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  in  various  parts  of  Colorado,  and  the  object  of 
this  measure  would  be  to  make  it  possible,  and  obligatory  if  you  choose, 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  mining  district,  where  such  means  of  per- 
manently draining  that  district  would  be  feasible,  to  preserve  and  to 
supplement  the  work  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  in  general 
publicity.  The  United  States  Geological  Survey,  we  will  say,  makes  a 
survey  of  the  Cripple  Creek  mining  district,  and  then  they  make  a  re- 
survey  of  that  district.  The  practical  data,  the  actual  survey  of  the  un- 
derground work  and  the  correlation  of  these  surveys  is  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  is  not  pub- 
lished for  the  use  of  the  practical  operator  until  long  after  the  survey 
has  been  made,  and  then  in  a  manner — in  a  form  that  is  not  as  practical 
Und  useful  as  ft  would  be  if  maintained  and  preserved  by  the  local  insti- 
tution, or  local  commissions  governing  each  of  the  various  drainage  dis- 
tricts tliat  nii£^t  be  feasible  and  practleaMe.    This  law,  ^  nas^d,  should  j|^ 
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be  broad  enough  to  cover  the  various  kinds  of  drainage,  whether  it  be  a 
joint  pumping  plant,  as  it  would  probably  be  necessary  if  this  plant  had 
beeii  adopted  prior  to  this  time,  and  applicable  to  our  mining  camp  of 
Aspen,  a  camp  where  a  very  large  volume  of  water  has  been  pumped  for 
a  great  many  years.  The  only  way  of  handling  that  problem  would  have 
been  the  sinking  of  a  joint  drainage  shaft,  which  has  been  done  in  many 
places  with  the  result  that  the  total  volume  of  pumping — the  total  volume 
of  cost  involved  in  the  raising  of  water,  would  have  been  evenly  dis- 
tributed— would  have  been  less  expensive  than  has  been  the  case  where 
each  individual  mining  company  has  carried  the  load  for  a  time,  and 
then  relinquished  it.  There  have  been  many  duplications  of  pumping 
plants,  many  new  plants  have  replaced  old  ones  that  would  have  been 
unnecessary  in  this  case,  where  a  new  plant  would  have  been  more  eco- 
nomical than  the  old  one.  The  same  is  the  case  in  many  other  localities 
where  there  is  direct  and  permanent  relief  obtained  by  use  of  tunnels. 
The  question  of  distributing  the  cost  of  these  large  tunnels  and  laterals 
that  might  be  necessary  to  cover  the  full  area  of  a  single  drainage  dis- 
trict would  involve  the  expenditure  of  a  large  amount  of  money,  totally 
fieyond  the  ability  of  the  indivldua]  mining  company  or  the  individual 
operator,  and  our  mining  districts  are  rapidly  being  developed  by  large- 
moneyed  men  and  mining  capitalists.  The  fact  is  that  this  result  would 
help  to  reduce  the  need  for  large  capitalization.  There  is  no  question 
but  what  in  many  of  these  localities  where  the  load  is  carried  they  must 
be  well  developed,  and  in  consequence  we  have  many  large  aggregations 
of  capital  that  are  able  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  water  and  drainage. 
I  hope  this  Congress  will  consider  the  advisability  of  recommending  to 
the  various  state  Legislatures  the  passage  of  such  laws  as  will  enable  us 
to  operate  on  a  broader,  fuller  basis  than  has  been  the  case,  and  is  now 
the  case.    I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

MR.  OSBORNE,  OF  CALIFORNIA:  May  I  ask  a  question?  Do  I  un- 
derstand it  is  proposed  to  recommend  the  organization  of  drainage  dis- 
tricts and  to  assess  the  various  properties  in  these  districts,  make  some 
sort  of  equitable  assessment?     Is  that  the  intention? 

MR.  WHITE,  OF  COLORADO:     Yes,  sir. 

MR.  OSBORN,  OF  CAUFORNIA:  Mr.  Chairman,  that,  I  believe, 
would  be  a  most  excellent  thing  if  it  could  be  done,  but  I  have  in  mind 
a  sort  of  analagous  plan  that  was  adopted  in  our  state.  It  was  for  a 
different  purpose,  but  the  same  principle,  I  think,  is  involved;  that  was 
the  organization  of  irrigation  districts.  Certain  areas  were  segregated 
and  a  plan  similar  to  this  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  large 
tracts  of  the  country.  A  very  careful  law  was  enacted,  called  the  Wright 
Irrigation  Act,  and  these  irrigation  districts  were  organized  and  bonds 
issued  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  irrigation  works,  and  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  of  bonds  were  then  issued,  and  these  works  were  put 
in  and  lands  were  irrigated  in  many  instances.  Finally,  however,  it  came 
up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  it  was  decided  that 
these  irrigation  districts  were  not  legal  subdivisions  and  that  it  was  un- 
constitutional to  assess  properties  that  were  unwilling  to  participate  in 
the  assessment,  and  I  fancy  that  some  such  difficulty  might  be  encoun- 
tered with  this  work.  Still  I  would  vote  for  the  resolution.  That  will 
be  one  of  the  difficulties  encountered. 

MR.  UTTER,  OF  NEW  MEXICO:  Believing  that  this  resolution  will 
be  voted  for  unanimously,  I  would  ask  for  the  question  without  further 
argument. 

A  MEMBER:     I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
resolution  under  discussion  be  adopted.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question? 
All  in  favor  of  the  motion  say  •*Aye;"  contrary  "No."  The  axes  have  it 
and  the  aotien  prevaiis.  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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MR.  DORSET,  OF  NEBRASlC^:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  state  that 
the  amendments  to  the  by-laws  were  made  a  special  order  last  evening 
for  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning  and  I  hope  we  will  then  have  a  full 
attendance. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  There  are  quite  a  number  of  amendments 
proposed  and  they  are  now  made  a  special  order  for  10  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning. 

A  resolution  is  introduced  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Coles  of  Texas  in  regard  to 
President  Roosevelt,  read  by  the  Secretary  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions. 

Another  resolution  is  introduced  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Coles  of  Texas  in  regard 
to  President  Diaz  of  Mexico,  read  by  the  Secretary,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 

A  resolution  is  introduced  by  W.  M.  Porter  of  Illinois  as  a  substitute 
for  his  previously  offered  resolution,  which  was  withdrawn,  read  by  the 
Secretary,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  The  question  is  to  take  a  recess  untU 
2  o'clock,  and  if  there  is  no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THURSDAY,    NOVEMBER    16,    1905. 

Afternoon  Session. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Let  the  Congress  be  in  session.  The 
Secretary  has  some  announcements  to  make. 

MR.  CALiLBREATH:  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  press  of 
El  Paso  will  give  the  visiting  press  and  newspaper  men  a  reception  at 
the  St.  Regis  hotel  Friday  evening. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  The  first  number  on  the  program  this 
afternoon  is  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  "The  Mineral  Resources  of  New 
Mexico,"  by  Prof.  Fayette  A.  Jones,  field  assistant  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey. 

Professor  Jones'  report  will  be  found  in  Part  II  of  this  report. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  The  next  on  the  program  is  "The  Rela- 
tion of  Mining  and  Smelting  Between  Mexico  and  the  United  States," 
by  Mr.  James  W.  Malcolmson  of  El  Paso. 

MR.  MALCOLMSON,  OF  EL  PASO:  Mr.  Dbuglas  stated  the  first 
day  of  the  meeting  of  this  Congress  that  many  people  did  not  appreciate 
the  very  intimate  relations  existing  between  the  mining  industry  and 
the  railroads  of  the  country,  and  it  is  in  an  effort  to  describe  this  that 
this  paper  was  written. 

Mr.  Malcolmson's  paper  will  be  found  in  Part  II  of  this  report. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  The  next  on  the  program  is  "The  Rela- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  Mining  Industry,"  by  Dr.  C.  W. 
Hayes  of  the  United   States  Geological  Survey.     Mr.  Hayes,  gentlemen. 

Dr.  Hayes'  paper  will  be  found  in  Part  II  of  this  report. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  If  this  Congress  had  any  doubt  before 
the  paper  just  read  will  certainly  convince  it  that  it  can  be  of  great  as- 
sistance to  the  mining  industry  by  aiding  and  encouraging  the  Geological 
Department.  I  was  informed  that  it  was  the  intention  on  account  of  the 
entertainment  that  is  supposed  to  be  given  to  adjourn  at  a  quarter  to  four. 
If  so,  it  is  useless  to  take  up  any  further  work  at  this  time,  and  it  would 
be  at  the  discomfort  of  anyone  we  would  call  upon,  so  I  will  inquire  the 
wishes  of  this  body. 

MR.  BUCKLEY,  OF  MISSOURI:  I  would  like  to  introduce  a  resolu- 
tion at  this  Ume,  Digitized  by  GoOgk 
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The  Secretary  then  read  the  resolution  Introduced  by  Dr.  Buckley 
of  Missouri  with  reference  to  the  correct  usage  and  interpretation  of  the 
names  of  minerals. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Tebbets  of  Alaska  introduced  a  resolution  asking  for 
congressional  delegate  for  Alaska. 

The  Secretary  read  an  invitation  from  the  Organ  Mountain  Mining 
District  to  the  Delegates,  to  visit  that  District. 

President  Richards  then  announced  the  Committee  on  Nominations 
as  follows :    Messrs.  Ewing,  Mills,  Shannon,  Page  and  Malcolmson. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  What  is  your  further  pleasure,  gentle- 
men? 

MR.  DORSET,  OF  NEBRASKA:  I  would  like  to  give  notice  of  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  at  8:30  to-morrow  morning  in  our 
room  below,  and  would  request  every  member  to  be  present. 

MR.  JONES,  OF  NEW  MEXICO:  If  there  is  nothing  special,  I  move 
that  this  Congress  take  a  recess  until  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

MR.  DORSET,  OF  NEBRASKA:  We  have  a  session  at  8  o'clock  this 
evening. 

MR,  JONES,  OF  NEW  MEXICO:  Until  8  o'clock  this  evening.  Mr. 
President. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  The  question  is  on  taking  a  recess  until 
this  evening  at  8  'o'clock.  All  in  favor  of  that  motion  say  *'Aye;"  con- 
trary "No."     The  motion  prevails. 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  16,  1906. 
Evening  Session. 
Meeting  was  presided  over  by  Vice  President  Buckley. 
The  only  proceedings  of  the  evening  were  an  exhibition  of  stereop- 
ticon  view8«  showing  the  operations  of  mining  and  allied  industries  of 
the  great  Southwest  by  the  W.  R.  Humphries  Piioto  Company. 

On  motion,  adjournment  was  taken  until  Friday  morning,  November 
17th,  at  10  o'clock. 


FRIDAY,    NOVEMBER    17,    1905. 
Morning  Session. 
PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:     Let  the  Congress  be  in  order.     The  Sec- 
retary has  some  announcements  to  make. 

The  Secretary  again  called  attention  to  th^  excursion  to  the  Organ 
Mountain  District  and  also  to  the  Phelps-Dodge  excursion  to  Douglas. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Is  the  Committee  on  Credentials  ready 
to  report? 

MR.  JONES,  OF  NEW  MEXICO:  Honorable  President,  and  Members 
of  the  American  Mining  Congress:  We,  your  Committee  on  Credentials, 
have  examined  the  credentials  of  the  various  delegates  attending  the 
eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Mining  Congress  and  herewith 
submit  a  list  of  those  who  are  entitled  to  seats  in  this  Convention. 
Signed,  A.  W.  Gilford,  Secretary;  F.  A.  Jones,  Chairman;  H.  H.  Nicholson. 
Now  this  list  is  quite  lengthy  and  it  will  be  very  tedious  to  read  it. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:     What  is  the  total  number  you  found? 

'  MR.  JONES:  The  total  number — we  have  not  gotten  that  up.  There 
are  two  or  three  names  we  are  waiting  for  now.  The  entire  list  we  will 
have  made  up  in  a  short  time.  ^^  ^ 
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MR.  VOORHEBS.  OF  CAUFORNIA:  Wouldn't  it  be  well  to  read 
the  number  of  delegates  from  each  state,  if  he  has  them  totaled  for  each 
state?    That  probably  would  be  sufficient. 

MR.  JONES.  OF  NEW  MEXICO:  The  report  is  not  yet  complete, 
and  we  have  not  the  totals  from  the  different  states. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Would  you  be  ready  to  give  this  report 
at  the  afternoon  session? 

MR.  JONES,  OF  NEW  MEXICO:  Yes,  I  can  do  that;  there  are  sev- 
eral more  names  to  be  entered  that  we  did  not  have.  We  will  complete 
the  report  and  submit  it  this  afternoon. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  If  that  is  satisfactory,  we  will  have  the 
report  then.  We  have  a  report  to  be  presented  this  morning  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  to  the  work  of  this  Congress.  If  there  is  no  objection  he  will 
read  It  at  this  time. 

Financial  Statement  of  the  Secretary  for  Period  May  1  to  November  1, 1905. 

Receipts. 
May  1,  1905. 

Cash  on  hand $    720.62 

Cash  received  from  city  of  El  Paso 3,000.00 

Received  from  life  memberships -. 370.00 

Received  from  annual  memberships 514.00 

Received  from  annual  dues 257.95 

Total  receipts $4,862.57 

Disbursements. 
(Covered  by  Vouchers  Nos.  1  to  65,  both  inclusive.) 

Back  bills  paid  from  previous  sessions $  79.50 

Salaries  of  Secretary,  Stenographers  and  Organizers 2,041.30 

Office  fixtures    461.90 

Office  expense  37.60 

Printing   873.04 

SUtlonery    77.35 

Postage    182.00 

Secretary's  bond  fee 15.00 

Secretary's  traveling  and  Incidental  expenses 263.48 

Miscellaneous   9.80 

Total  disbursements    $4,040.97 

Total  receipts    $4,862.57 

Total  disbursements 4,040.97 

Balance  on  hand  November  1,  1905 $    821.60 


REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

To  The  American  Mining  Congress: 

We,   the  undersigned  members  of  the  Auditing  Committee  of  The 
American  Mining  Congress,  beg  to  report  as  follows: 

The  Secretary's  books  show  that  there  was — 

Cash  on  hand  May  1,  1905.  amounting  to $    720.62 

Cash  receipts  to  June  2,  1905 $3,207.55 

Cash  receipts  during  June,  1905  149.15 

Cash  receipts  during  July,  1905    289.25 

Cash  receipts  during  August,   1905    219.00 

Cash  receipts  during  September,  1905   91.15 

Cash  receipts  during  October,  1905   190.00 

^$4,146.10 


$i.866.72 
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Expenditures. 

To  June  2,  1905,  vouchers  1-9 $    360.75 

During  June,  1905,  vouchers  10-15 444.15 

During  July,  1905.  vouchers  16-24 657.95 

During  August,  1905,  vouchers  25-46 1,407.02 

During  September,  1905,  vouchers  47-58 *. . .      751.90 

During  October,  1905,  vouchers  59-65 \ 423.35 

$4,045.12 

Cash  on  hand $    821.60 

The  vouchers  numbered  consecutively  from  No.  1  to  No.  65,  both  in- 
clusive, cover  an  expenditure  of  $4,040.97,  the  difference  of  $4.15  of  the 
amount  as  above  shown  being  a  check  to  the  depository  in  exchange  for 
a  check  received  for  dues  which  proved  to  be  of  no  value.  We  also  find 
by  the  pass-book  that  there  was  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Denver. 
Colorado,  on  November  1,  1905,  the  sum  of  $821.60  belonging  to  and 
standing  to  the  credit  of  The  American  Mining  Congress. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  F.  R.  MILLS, 
E.   LYMAN  WHITE. 
El  Paso,  Texas,  November  15,  1905. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  I  think,  gentlemen,  it  is  but  fitting  at 
this  time  to  make  a  little  further  statement  relative  to  the  finances  of 
this  Congress.  Three  years  ago,  when  it  became  my  privilege  to  become 
connected  with  this  body,  there  was  nobody  responsible  for  anything. 
There  were  criminations  and  recriminations,  back  and  forth,  relative  to 
the  finances  of  this  body,  and  it  was  one  of  the  most  .difficult  things  I 
have  ever  undertaken  in  public  matters  to  get  them  down  to  a  basis  that 
would  command  the  respect  of  business  men,  and  to-day  it  is  like  Caesar's 
wife — above  suspicion — on  that  question.  (Applause.)  Any  man  who 
contributes  one  dollar  or  one  hundred  dollars  to  this  organization,  is  enti- 
tled to  know  that  it  has  been  honestly  and  intelligently  expended;  there- 
fore we  invite  anyone  to  inspect  these  books  and  these  vouchers.  I  have 
had  a  record,  with  duplicate  voucher,  made  of  everything  expended  from 
a  5-cent  piece  up,  sent  to  me,  and  I  have  signed  every  cneck  this  year  for 
the  money  that  has  been  expended,  so  that  I  might  know  when  I  came 
before  this  body,  that  we  would  not  have  a  controversy  like  we  had  at 
Portland  and  at  Deadwood,  and  at  Butte,  Montana.  That  will  eliminate 
a  large  part  of  that  element  which  brings  disrepute  upon  organizations 
of  this  kind,  and  I  thought  it  proper  to  announce  to  you  at  this  time 
that  this  organization,  so  far  as  I  am  conscious,  is  clean,  financially,  at 
this  hour.  The  Secretary  has  a  general  report  which  I  think  you  would 
be  interested  in  listening  to. 

Secretary'8  Report. 

Gentlemen  of  the  American  Mining  Congress:     So  little  haa  been 
done,  and  so  much  remains  to  do,  that  the  report  of  your  Secretary  must   . 
deal  largely  in  futures. 

In  accordance  with  the  action  taken  by  the  seventh  annual  session 
of  this  Congress,  permanent  headquarters  were  established  at  Denver, 
Colorado,  about  May  1,  1905,  in  the  office  furnished  by  the  Denver  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

The  Board  of  Directors  has  held  three  meetings  since  the  last  annual 
session.  The  first  meeting  was  held  at  Portland,  Oregon,  and  was 
attended  by  Hon.  J.  H.  Richards,  Col.  Thomas  Ewing,  Dr.  E.  R.  Buckley, 
Col.  George  W.  E.  Dorsey,  Mr.  J.  Frank  Watson  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Gilford. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  at  Denver,  Colorado,  March  20,  1905, 
and  was  attended  by  Col.  Thomas  Ewing,  Col.  George  W.  E.  Dorsey,  Dr.  E. 
R.  Buckley,  A.  W.  Gilford  and  Judge  B.  A.  Colbum,  acting  as  proxy  for 
William  Lennox.  The  third  meeting  was  held  at  Denver,  July  18,  1905, 
and  was  attended  by  Pres.  J.  H.  Richards,  Col.  Thomas  Ewing,  Col.  George 

W.  E.  Dorsey,  A.  W.  Gilford  and  William  Lennox.  r^r^r^^]^^ 
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The  Denver  meetings  each  occupied  two  days. 

At  these  meetings  the  general  welfare  of  the  Congress  was  carefully 
discussed  and  plans  for  its  future  decided  upon,  the  details  of  which  are 
too  voluminous  for  reproduction.  Your  Secretary  has  since  devoted  him- 
self principally  to  two  lines  of  work:  (1)  The  preliminary  work  looking 
to  the  gathering  together  of  this  Convention;  and  (2)  efforts  looking  to 
the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Mines  and  Mining.  Of  the  first 
work,  the  success  or  failure  of  this  Convention  will  speak  to  you  most 
effectively. 

The  American  Mining  Congress  proposes  to  help  yon  in  the  develop- 
ment of  your  camp.  How  can  this  best  be  brought  about?  First  by 
bringing  the  attention  of  mining  men,  men  with  money  to  invest,  to  the 
opportunities  of  your  camp,  and  by  convincing  these  men  that  such 
opportunities  may  be  embraced  with  safety.  By  giving  the  proposed  in- 
vestor an  opportunity  to  fully  inform  himself  both  as  to  how  money  is 
made  in  mining  and  how  it  is  lost,  and  principally  the  latter. 

The  American  Mining  Congress  proposes  to  create,  at  a  point  de- 
cided to  be  the  best  for  the  purpose,  a  great  commercial  exhibit  of  ores, 
in  which  shall  be  shown  the  ores  as  they  exist  in  the  mine,  specimens  of 
wall  rock  and  country  rock,  diagrams  showing  the  general  formation  of 
districts  and  topographical  and  claim  maps,  and  all  available  information 
and  publications  about  the  district,  both  as  to  its  formation,  methods  of 
mining  ^operations  and  ore  treatment.  This  fund  of  information  must  be 
so  complete  that  the  possible  investor,  whether  he  desires  knowledge 
of  mines  in  Arizona,  or  Montana,  in  Chihuahua,  or  Dakota,  will  turn  at 
once  to  the  American  Mining  Congress  for  the  desired  information — 
information  which  will  guide  him  along  the  way  in  which  his  investment 
may  become  profitable,  and  in  which  he  will  be  protected  from  all  but 
necessary  risks  of  mining. 

The  work  outlined  is  eAormous;  its  accomplishment  will  require  your 
active  support — not  five  years  from  now,  but  this  year. 

I  trust  your  case  will  not  be  illustrated  by  the  telegram  received  by 
a  lumber  dealer  from  a  country  customer  who  had  ordered  a  car  of  lum- 
ber and  who  had  been  informed  that  shipment  would  be  made  when  bill 
for  the  previous  shipment  had  been  paid.  The  reply  was:  "Cancel  order; 
can't  wait  so  long." 

In  order  to  provide  a  mining  temple  so  grand  in  its  conception  and 
so  serviceable  to  the  mining  industry  as  to  make  it  the  Mecca  of  every 
mining  man;  in  order  to  equip  that  building  with  a  mining  library  more? 
complete  than  now  exists,  to  which  every  mining  student  will  be  drawn; 
in  order  to  collect  in  this  building  a  fund  of  information  about  every  sec- 
tion of  the  mining  world  as  complete  as  possible  about  an  industry  of 
such  rapid  growth;  in  order  that  confiicting  mining  laws  may  be  unified, 
bad  laws  affecting  the  mining  industry  be  repealed  and  good  ones  be 
enacted;  in  order  that  we  may  consolidate  and  make  effectual  the  uni- 
versal demand  of  the  West,  and  the  equally  strong  demand  of  those  sec- 
tions of  the  East  which  understand  the  situation  that  a  Department  of 
Mines  and  Mining  be  created,  your  generous  co-operation  and  support  will  • 
be  necessary. 

These  have  been  the  dreams  and  are  now  the  plans  of  the  American 
Mining  Congress.  Its  efforts  will  trend  continually  toward  their  accom- 
plishment. 

No  lover  of  our  great  industry  but  desires  to  see  these  things  accom- 
plished. If  you  have  confidence  in  the  manly  honesty,  in  the  sterling  in- 
tegrity, in  the  strength  of  purpose  which  radiates  from  every  look  and 
act  of  that  grand  man  who  now  presides  over  this  Congress,  and  are  not 
a  member,  you  are  not  doing  your  part.  If  you  have  faith,  and  you  must 
have,  in  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  his  colleagues  upon  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  are  not  a  member,  you  are  not  doing  your  part. 

If  you  are  a  member  and  are  not  lending  your  assistance  in  bringing 
it  to  the  attention  of  other  worthy  mining  men,  and  the  organization  will 
not  knowingly  admit  any  other,  you  are  not  doing  your  part.  "While  the 
lamp  holds  out  to  burn,  the  vilest  sinner  may  return."  /^  t 
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I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  correspondence  received  gives 
promise  that  the  work  already  done  has  been  largely  effective.  No  less 
than  three  personal  letters  have  been  addressed  to  each  member  of  the 
National  Congress,  e&ch  being  accompanied  by  special  arguments  in  favor 
of  such  a  department.  The  first  letter  was  accompanied  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  seventh  annual  session  of  the  American  Mining  Congress, 
with  resolutions  there  passed,  and  the  parts  of  speeches  bearing  on  the 
subject  marked,  and  a  special  request  for  their  perusal.  The  second  was 
accompanied  by  the  address  of  our  President  Richards,  delivered  before 
the  Trans-Mississippi  Congress  at  Portland;  the  third  being  accompanied 
by  the  address  delivered  by  Hon.  E.  H.  Benjamin,  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Miners'  Association.  In  all  of  the  correspondence  with  eastern 
congressmen  and  others,  effort  has  been  made  to  show  that  the  question 
we  are  agitating  is  not  a  local  question,  but  that  the  whole  country's 
prosperity  is  so  closely  allied  to  its  mineral  production  as  to  make  the 
development  of  the  mining  industry  of  greater  importance  to  the  East 
than  to  the  West. 

The  responses  received  indicate  that  the  arguments  presented  have 
been  thoroughly  considered.  Many  have  asked  for  further  information, 
and  promised  to  give  careful  thought  to  our  request.  A  number  have 
pledged  their  absolute  support  to  the  proposition.  The  time  is  apparently 
ripe  for  pushing  this  matter.  We  may  never  again  have  in  the  presiden- 
tial chair  a  man  so  devoted  to  the  right,  so  courageous  in  its  enforcement, 
and  who  so  thoroughly  understands  the  West  ar  the  present  incumbent, 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  Let  us  embrace  the  present  opportunity  and  make 
every  effort  to  bring  about  at  the  earliest  time  the  creation  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  and  Mining,  thus  bringing  to  the  great  primary  industry, 
the  pioneer  in  western  development,  the  foundation  of  western  industry, 
the  yardstick  of  national  wealth,  that  assistance  to  which  it  is  so  clearly 
entitled. 

Readers  of  history  recall  the  remarks  of  the  statesman  whom  we 
still  duly  revere,  that  the  territory  embraced  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
was  absolutely  worthless,  and  that  the  protection  of  its  frontier  would 
place  an  enormous  burden  on  the  government,  with  no  possible  hope  of 
return.  They  recall  the  expressed  hope  of  other  prominent  and  able 
statesmen  that  some  cause  for  a  quarrel  with  our  sister  republic  might 
be  discovered  in  order  that  we  might  force  her  to  take  back  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico.  They  recall  the  jibes  and  sneers  of  other  statesmen  con- 
cerning the  investment  made  by  that  real  statesman,  W.  H.  Seward,  when, 
through  his  foresight,  we  secured  that  great  country,  Alaska,  through 
whose'  paying  tellers'  windows  shall  come  for  ages  a  flood  of  gold.  We 
still  have  some  short-sighted  statesmen  at  the  National  Capital,  and  the 
great  mining  business  is  going  down  to  Washington  and  show  them  that 
the  mining  industry  of  California  produced  the  gold  that  saved  the  nation 
from  bankruptcy  and  laid  the  foundation  for  one  of  our  greatest  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  states.  We  shall  show  these  legislators  that  the 
mining  industry  pioneered  the  Great  American  Desert,  and  that  one  of 
the  states  there  formed  took  more  agricultural  premiums  at  the  St.  Louis 
Fair  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 

We  will  show  them  that  the  mining  industry  pioneered  the  way  into 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  that  it  will,  in  a  short  time,  make  of  these 
territories  gardens  of  agriculture  and  industry.  We  shall  show  them  that 
the  mining  industry,  still  the  pioneer,  is  opening  up  Seward's  frozen  and 
barren  waste,  and  will  soon  transform  it  into  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not 
the  greatest,  wealth-producing  factors  of  the  great  American  Common- 
wealth. We  will  point  them  to  the  not  impossible  day  when  Pittsburg 
will  be  called  the  Pueblo  of  the  East.  When  these  and  other  facts  are  pre- 
sented we  feel  certain  that  few  members  of  Congress  will  elect  to  put 
themselves  in  the  class  with  those  who  ridiculed  Seward,  but  will  be  ready 
to  be  real  statesmen  with  a  proper  conception  of  the  future,  and  will  be 
strong  advocates  and  supporters  of  a  bill  to  create  a  Department  of  Mines 
and  Mining. 
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PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Gentlemen,  before  we  proceed  to  the  spe- 
cial order,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  may  be  best  for  your  information  to 
call  your  attention  to  one  or  two  facts.  Wheu  it  became  my  privilege 
to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  this  body,  the  members  of  the  Board 
were  elected  hap-hazard.  We  soon  discovered  that  that  was  not  a  very 
wise  course,  and  therefore  we  had  a  committee  created,  called  the  Nomi- 
nating Committee,  for  this  purpose,  to  call  upon  the  different  states,  and 
see  who  were  the  best  men  from  those  states  to  place  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  this  Congress,  and  to  get  a  pledge  from  them  that  they  would 
serve  and  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Board  and  participate  in  its  deliber- 
ations. In  the  last  year  it  took  me  three  trips  to  Portland  to  meet  the 
sessions  of  the  Board,  and  to  harmonize  difficulties  that  arose  there,  and 
one  trip  to  the  general  session.  This  year  I  have  been  required  to  make 
two  trips  to  Denver  to  meet  with  the  Board,  one  trip  to  Portland  for  the 
Trans-Mississippi  Congress,  and  one  trip  to  El  Paso.  Now,  it  takes 
money  and  it  takes  time  and  deliberation  and  thought.  That  will  be  one  of 
the  elements  that  should  enter  into  this  debate.  I  have  laid  before  you 
here  these  nominations,  but,  understand,  you  are  not  bound  by  same; 
they  are  only  recommendations.  Now,  the  question  of  the  amendments 
to  the  By-Laws  will  come  up  and  I  think  I  speak  for  the  Board  also  when 
I  say  that  in  public  matters,  an  honest  man  should  not  be  afraid  to  take 
the  public  into  all  secrets  and  therefore  we  want  you  to  enter  into  this 
discussion  with  perfect  freedom  because  the  Board  has  recommended 
these  amendments.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  you  should  adopt 
them.  We  want  your  judgment  upon  them.  Some  of  those  may  be  pre- 
.sented  largely  to  bring  about  debate  to  get  your  judgment  on  these  mat- 
ters, so  I  want  you  to  feel  free  to  enter  into  this  debate,  because  you 
can  not  hurt  our  feelings  by  helping  us.  We  want  you  to  do  it,  and  feel 
that  this  open,  frank  discussion  of  your  views  will  enable  us  to  get  the 
best  out  of  this  Congress.  I  believe  now  the  hour  has  arrived  for  the 
special  order,  unless  there  are  some  other  matters  you  wish  to  take  up. 
If  there  are  any  of  you  that  have  not  a  copy  of  the  By-Laws  that  are  pro- 
posed to  be  amended,  so  you  may  have  them  before  you,  we  have  some 
copies  here  for  you. 

MR.  PRINCE,  OF  NEW  MEXICO:  May  I  ask  what  haa  become  of 
the  two  amendments  I  proposed? 

MR.  RICHARDS:  I  suppose  the  Secretary  has  them  here  and  they 
will  come  up  with  the  special  order. 

MR.  PRINCE,  OF  NEW  MEXICO:  I  do  not  find  the  amendments 
proposed  by   me  included  with  those  coming  under  this  special  order. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:     Have  you  copies  of  them,  governor? 

MR.  PRINCE:  I  have  only  rough  pencil  copies,  the  only  good  copy 
was  given  to  the  Secretary. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  has 
been  sick,  and  we  have  had  two  Secretaries,  the  Secretary  says  he  does 
not  find  it  here,  and  we  will  have  to  be  guided  by  your  copy,  governor. 
There  are,  as  I  understand  it,  no  rules  to  guide  us  in  matters  of  this  kind, 
so  it  will  have  to  be  entirely  in  your  hands  and  under  your  direction. 

MR.  BUCKLEY,  OF  MISSOURI:  I  move  you  that  the  Secretary  be 
instructed  to  read  the  amendments  and  changes  in  By-Laws  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Board  of  Directors.  I  think  that  each  member  has  a  copy 
of  these  amendments  in  his  hand,  still  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  have 
them  read  by  the  Secretary.  I  would  like,  also,  to  ask  you,  Mr.  President, 
in  regard  to  the  amendment  to  the  By-Laws  as  to  the  voting  power  on 
this  subject. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  As  I  understand  it,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  corporation  created  under  the  laws  of  the  |9|^^|^gf  Colorad^^ 
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only  members  can  vote  on  the  question  of  By-Laws.    Every  member  has 
a  right  to  vote,  as  I  understand  it,  under  the  statutes  of  Colorado. 

MR.  PRINCE,  OF  NEW  MEXICO:  I  simply  want  tb  inquire  whether 
that  cuts  off  the  representative  people  in  this  body  who  were  sent  out 
from  state,  county  and  city  organizations  to  this  Mining  Congress.  Does 
it  cut  them  off? 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  From  a  legal  necessity,  it  cuts  them  oft 
to  this  extent:  They  have  the  same  right  to  debate  that  anyone  has,  but 
when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  voting  on  the  By-Laws  of  a  corporation,  I 
know  of  no  legal  reason  why  they  should  be  permitted  to  vote.  That  is 
the  peculiar  situation  that  we  are  in. 

MR.  PRINCE,  OF  NEW  MEXICO:  Better  dissolve  the  corporation 
part  quick. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Now,  to  throw  a  little  light  on  this  ques- 
tion, when  we  met  at  Butte,  Montana,  I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  you 
that  are  here  now  were  there  then,  but  in  that  session  the  Chairman  lost 
absolute  control  of  the  body.  There  seemed  to  be  no  uniformity  of  un- 
derstanding, no  regulation,  no  anything,  no  control,  and  therefore  I  think 
it  was  at  my  recomniendation  that  this  body  become  incorporated  that 
it  might  be  directed  along  legal  lines,  and  that  some  control  might  be 
had  of  it.  It  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Colorado, 
because,  under  those  laws,  you  can  have  for  Directors  members  from 
other  states,  and  hold  your  sessions  wherever  you  deem  best;  that  was 
the  purpose  at  that  time.  There  is  one  difficulty  that  confronts  us  at  this 
time,  so  far  as  the  delegates  are  concerned.  Delegates  have  the  same 
freedom  of  debate  that  anyone  has,  but  the  question  of  voting  is  a  legal 
one,  and  as  I  see  it,  is  controlled  by  the  statutes  of  Colorado. 

MR.  AKERS,  OF  ARIZONA:  Then  the  matter  is  simply  this:  Dele- 
gates appointed  from  the  different  states  have  absolutely  no  voice  in  the 
control  or  management  of  this  Congress.    Is  that  right? 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:     Except  so  far  as  the  debate  goes. 

MR.  AKERS.  OF  ARIZONA:  They  are  just  permitted  to  talk;  that 
is  all.  We  simply  come  here,  but  are  not  members  of  the  Congress  and 
have  no  voice  in  the  future  or  management  in  any  way.    ' 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Just  a  little  thought  right  there,  Mr. 
Akers.  The  idea  of  having  delegates  was  that  if  a  man  did  not  feel  that 
he  was  able  to  pay  for  a  membership — $5.00 — he  could  still  come  here  and 
have  the  right  to  be  heard.    He  has  that  right,  and  that  is  the  limit  of  it. 

MR.  AKERS,  OF  ARIZONA:  By  paying  $5.00  a  man  can  become  a 
regular  member  and  can  vote  on  these  questions.    Is  that  right? 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Yes,  sir;  that's  the  idea.  That  is  the  in- 
ducement to  have  all  become  members. 

MR.  AKERS,  OF  ARIZONA:     How  do  I  become  a  member? 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  The  Secretary  has  blanks  and  everything 
here;  by  signing  the  roll  and  by  paying  the  initiation  dues,  you  become 
a  member. 

MR.  AKERS,  OF  ARIZONA:     By  whom  am  I  made  a  member? 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  The  Secretary,  under  the  By-Laws,  makes 
you  a  member,  after  paying  these  dues  and  giving  you  a  certificate. 

GOVERNOR  PRINCE,  OF  NEW  MEXICO:     I  desire  to  call  attention 
to  the  decision  of  the  Chair  at  the  last  Congress,  which  those  received, 
who  have  come  here,  and  in  faith  of  which  they  have  come — the  delegat^p 
— that  they  should  have  a  right  to  vote.    They  have  come  from  states  a|^^ 
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over  the  West,  appointed  by  the  authority  of  those  representative  inerij 
not  because  they  have  $5.00  in  their  pockets,  but  because  they  represent 
somebody.  The  question  is  whether  this  is  a  Congress  or  whether  it  is 
a  club. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  The  ruling  of  the  Chair  made  at  that 
time  was  on  this  basis:  That  the  delegates  had  not  been  informed  of  the 
situation,  and  the  idea  was,  it  would  not  have  been  a  square  deal  to  call 
them  there  and  then  rule  them  out,  and  for  that  reason  I  made  that  ruling, 
but  in  the  meantime  we  have  attempted  to  publish  it  from  one  end  of 
the  nation  to  the  other  that  every  delegate  might  know.  Now,  if  there  is 
any  doubt  upon  this  question,  I  would  rather  take  the  same  course  at  this 
session  that  we  did  there,  rather  than  deprive  anyone  of  the  right  or 
privilege  which  he  thought  he  was  to  have  when  he  came  here;  however, 
you  can  see  the  legal  diflaculty  under  which  we  labor. 

MR.  KING,  OF  CONNECTICUT:  By  virtue  of  membership  in  the 
Mining  Congress,  I  will  offer  this  motion,  simply  to  bring  it  before  the 
Congress  for  decision  at  this  time.  I  move  you,  Mr.  President,  that  similar 
action  be  taken  in  regard  to  delegates  who  are  not  members  of  the  Con- 
gress that  was  taken  one  year  ago,  or  at  the  last  session  of  the  Congress. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:    What  is  your  further  pleasure,  gentlemen. 

MR.  BUCKLEY,  OF  MISSOURI:     I  believe  this  motion  was  seconded. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  The  motion  has  been  made  and  seconded 
that  we  adopt  the  same  rule  at  this  time  that  we  adopted  at  the  last  ses- 
sion, and  permit  delegates  to  vote  the  same  as  members.  Are  you  ready 
for  the  question? 

MR.  BUCKLEY,  OF  MISSOURI:  I  simply  desire  to  raise  a  point  of 
order  in  that  connection.  I  believe  that  this  Congress,  either  as  members 
or  delegates,  has  no  jurisdiction  in  this  matter.  That  it  is  entirely  sub- 
servient to  the  corporation  laws  of  Colorado,  under  which  we  are  working. 
If  the  gentlemen  who  have  come  here  as  delegates  this  year  have  not 
been  acquainted  with  the  situation  under  which  we  are  working,  I  think 
it  is  not  a  reflection  upon  the  efforts  of  our  Secretary  and  President  to 
make  them  acquainted  with  those  facts.  This  matter  has  been  published 
and  the  people  have  been  informed  in  reference  to  the  status  of  this  Con- 
gress from  the  close  of  the  last  session  to  the  opening  of  this  one.  I 
think  that  every  delegate  has  been  informed  by  means  of  literature,  and 
if  he  has  not  taken  the  time  or  opportunity  to  investigate  and  read  the 
literature  which  has  been  forwarded  to  him,  the  Secretary  and  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Board  of  Directors  are  not  responsible  for  this  condition. 
I  wish  to  further  state  that  If  the  delegates  present  at  this  Congress — at 
this  session  of  the  Congress — had  been  present  at  the  session  held  prior 
to  the  incorporation  of  this  organization,  if  they  had  been  present  at 
that  meeting  of  this  organization,  prior  to  the  time  we  had  a  constitution 
and  definite  aim  and  object  in  view,  they  would  not,  for  one  moment,  ques- 
tion the  advisability  or  propriety  of  working  as  an  incorporated  body  and 
under  a  Constitution  and  By-Laws.  I  think  that  the  delegates  and  mem- 
bers who  are  not  acquainted  with  these  facts  and  not  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  this  American  Mining  Congress,  should,  at  least,  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  situation,  prior  to  the  time  of  the  incorporation,  and  the 
situation  at  the  present  time.  I  wish  to  say,  further,  that  it  was  the  sen- 
iment  of  this  American  Mining  Congress  at  the  last  session  held  at  Port- 
land, it  was  the  sentiment  of  the  Congress  at  the  session  prior  to  that 
at  Deadwood,  it  was  the  sentiment  at  the  session  held  at  Butte,  Montana, 
that  the  mining  industry  of  these  United  States  had  a  few  friends,  a  few 
staunch  and  strong  friends,  if  they  were  not  in  position  or  did  not  feel  it 
their  duty  to  lend  sufllcient  support  to  this  Congress  by  paying  the  nom- 
inal fee,  which  is  required,  in  order  to  become  a  member  of  this  organiza-r 
tion.    I  think  there  are  many  delegates  here  who  may  not  be  familiar  witfclC 
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that  fact,  but  the  fact  remains  that  an  organization  of  this  kind  must  be 
supported  and  it  must  be  supported  by  its  membership  or  by  some  other 
means  and  we  do  not  desire  hereafter  to  go  to  the  various  cities  of  the 
United  States  as  paupers,  but  we  desire  to  go  there  as  a  free  organization, 
capable  of  conducting  and  carrying  on  the  business  of  this  Congress  with- 
out being  dependent  upon  the  charity  of  some  city.  For  this  purpose  it 
became .  necessary  to  have  a  membership — a  paid  membership — in  order 
to  carry  on  or  conduct  the  business  of  this  organization.  I  think,  Mr. 
President,  raising  my  point  of  order  again,  that  this  Congress  has  no  jur- 
isdiction over  the  motion  submitted  by  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  If  you  will  permit  the  Chair  to  make  a 
suggestion  that  if  you  will  withdraw  the  motion  made,  so  that  the  Chair 
may  not  be  required  to  rule  at  this  time,  until  the  debate  has  proceeded 
far  enough  to  shed  all  the  light  possible  on  the  question,  then  if  you  de- 
sire to  renew  the  motion  before  we  vote,  you  can  do  so. 

MR.  KING,  OF  CONNECTICUT:     I  will  do  so,  Mr.  President. 

MR.  A.  P.  COLES,  OF  TEXAS:  As  a  delegate  appointed  by  the  city 
of  El  Paso.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  entitled  to  vote  or  not.  I  have 
been  paying  in  annually  to  a  mining  organization  in  El  Paso,  but  I  say 
this:  if  every  delegate  who  has  come  to  this  convention  is  not  a  member, 
after  seeing  the  proceedings  of  this  convention,  held  under  the  direction 
of  our  President,  I  think  that  delegate  should,  make  up  his  mind  at  once 
to  become  a  member.  I,  for  one,  if  I  am  eligible,  and  if  I  am  not  a 
member,  I  want  to  become  a  member.  This  Mining  Congress  is  going  to 
have  weight  in  this  western  country.  You  can  not  run  it  without  money. 
If  a  man  has  his  money  in  an  organization  and  has  his  heart  in  it,  he 
will  do  some  work  for  it.  I  do  not  believe,  myself,  although  I  am  a  dele- 
gate, that  delegates  to  this  organization  are  entitled  to  vote  on  questions 
of  this  kind.  It  is  an  incorporated  body.  If  I  were  a  member  of  an  in- 
corporated body,  I  certainly  would  not  want  an  outsider  to  come  and  cast 
a  vote,  especially  if  it  pertained  to  finance.  Now,  this  organization  should 
be  made  one  of  the  largest  organizations  in  the  West,  and  I  believe  it 
will  be,  and  I  think  every  delegate  who  is  here,  if  he  is  eligible  to  mem- 
bership, should  be  invited  to  become  a  member,  and  he  should  make  up 
his  mind  to  become  a  member  before  this  meeting  is  adjourned. 

MR.  RALSTON,  OF  CALIFORNIA:  It  is  only  by  experience  that  we 
learn  how  to  handle  or  do  anything,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  California  Miners'  Association,  which 
is  a  similar  body  to  this,  only  confined  simply  to  a  state  instead  of  to 
the  United  States,  I  will  say  that  when  we  organized,  it  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fostering  the  mining  industry  in  California,  protecting  it  against 
adverse  legislation  and  helping  it  along  in  every  way  we  could.  We 
called  a  convention  in  San  Francisco  and  requested  the  different  boards 
of  supervisors  and  the  different  counties  in  the  state  to  appoint  delegates 
to  attend,  there  being  no  county  associations  formed  at  that  time  which 
were  part  and  parcel  of  the  main  state  association.  At  that  meeting  we 
adopted  a  Constitution  and  By-Laws  and  the  following  year  we  held  our 
second  convention.  The  question  came  up  in  the  interim  as  to  the  voting 
power  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  Executive  Committee  having  been 
appointed  by  the  President  and  according  to  the  By-Laws,  having  the 
day  in  regard  to  any  other  matters  that  might  come  up  during  the  session, 
or  recommending  to  the  association  any  change  in  the  By-Laws.  At  these 
meetings,  as  you  all  know,  when  you  call  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors or  Executive  Committee,  It  Is  seldom  that  many  of  them  attend. 
Often  you  can  hardly  get  a  quorum  and  as  the  California  Miners'  Associa- 
tion was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  helping  miners,  building  up  the  in- 
dustry and  protecting  all  alike,  all  members  of  the  different  sub-commit- 
tees outside  of  the  Executive  Committee  were  always  invited  to  be  present 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Many  times  there  would 
hardly  be  a  quorum  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  that  matter  would 
not  be  taken  up  because  they  did  not  want  to  interfere  with  the  work, 
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because  sometimes  it  was  necessary  to  act  upon  telegrams  to  Washing- 
ton in  regard  to  legislation,  but  any  and  all  members  of  the  Miners'  Asso- 
ciation were  invited  to  be  present  and  when  a  viva  voce  vote  was  taken 
the  question  never  was  brought  up  as  to  whether  a  man  was  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  or  not.  True,  it  was  not  an  incorporation, 
and  therefore  differs  from  this  Association  at  the  present  time,  but  I  only 
cite  that  as  the  way  we  looked  at  it.  It  was  not  a  question  of  the  indi- 
vidual, but  it  was  a  question  of  the  good  of  the  industry.  At  our  follow- 
ing session  we  adopted  the  same  rule  In  asking  delegates  to  be  appointed 
by  the  boards  of  supervisors  of  the  different  county  organizations,  and 
when  any  question  came  up  on  the  floor,  the  question  never  was  brought 
up  as  to  whether  a  man  had  paid  his  dues  or  not.  He  was  appointed  a 
delegate  to  that  convention  by  a  vote  of  supervisors,  coming  there  ex- 
pecting that  he  was  representing  his  district,  and  that  he  had  the  right 
to  vote.  Now,  in  this  instance  here,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  under 
somewhat  similar  conditions.  True,  the  legal  question  can  be  brought 
up,  and  cited,  as  it  has  been  cited  already,  that  it  will  be  out  of  order  for 
anyone  to  vote  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  corporation,  or  you  may  say, 
a  stockholder  of  the  corporation,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  when  dele- 
gates are  asked  to  be  appointed  by  the  governors  of  the  various  states, 
by  the  different  associations  in  those  states,  and  when  those  gentlemen 
appoint  delegates  to  this  convention,  and  the  appointees  think  sufficient 
of  their  appointment  to  attend  the  convention,  not  knowing  anything 
about  the  Congress  being  a  corporation,  it  seems  to  me  a  little  hard  to 
insist  then,  after  they  come  here,  to  say  that  they  are  only  to  sit  by 
and  listen  and  talk,  but  when  it  comes  to  a  vote  affecting  the  interests  of 
the  Congress,  that  they  have  no  voice  in  the  matter.  I  agree  that  anyone 
that  thinks  sufficiently  of  this  Congress  should  join  and  become  a  mem- 
ber of  it;  at  the  same  time,  there  are  some  that  probably  are  coming  here 
for  this  time  who  will  not  come  again  and  probably  they  would  not  feel 
like  paying  the  dues  right  along,  and  it  is  hardly  fair,  not  knowing  the 
conditions  and  circumstances,  that  it  was  a  corporation,  which  I  will  say 
to  you,  gentlemen,  was  a  surprise  to  me.  The  fact  that  these  people 
might  be  barred  out  and  that  this  was  a  corporation  was  a  very  great 
surprise  to  me.  I  thought  it  was  like  our  California  Miners'  Association 
or  any  other  association  that  was  got  together  for  the  upbuilding  and 
protection  of  the  industry  in  question,  and  while  the  corporation  no 
doubt  is  a  good  thing,  still  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, or  the  Executive  Committee  or  what  not  that  it  might  be  called, 
should  be  elected  at  the  annual  convention  and  the  men  representing 
the  different  states  and  different  districts  at  this  convention  should  have 
a  voice  in  the  premises. 

MR.  PRINCE,  OF  NEW  MEXICO:  I  do  not  understand  there  is  any 
question  before  the  house.  If  I  may  be  allowed  just  a  word,  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  largely  a  matter  of  good  faith.  The  Secretary  sent  out, 
to  all  parts  of  this  western  country,  and,  I  think,  to  all  parts  of  the 
country,  Invitations  to  governors  to  appoint  delegates  to  this  Congress. 
They  were  sent  to  Boards  of  Supervisors,  they  were  sent  to  municipal 
officers,  they  were  sent  to  Boards  of  Trade  and  institutions  of  that  kind. 
None  to  whom  they  went  ever  imagined  for  a  moment  that  a  delegate 
who  came  to  the  Congress,  did  not  have  every  power  that  anyone  In  that 
Congress  had,  and  to  bring  the'se  people  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles, 
as  some  of  them  have  come,  under  an  unintentional  deception,  if  it  were 
a  "deception  at  all,  it  seems  to  me  is  not  right.  Now,  one  other  matter 
as  to  the  question  of  privilege.  I  arise,  sir,  to  defend  the  reputation  of 
this  Congress  during  its  older  sessions.  I  was  amazed  at  the  language 
of  my  friend  on  my  right,  when  speaking  as  though  the  older  sessions  of 
this  Congress  had  not  been  properly  conducted.  The  Association,  when 
it  was  formed  at  Denver,  as  some  of  the  members  here  know,  was  a  very 
large  gathering,  filling  the  new  Broadway  theater,  twenty  times  as  large 
as  this  gathering  here  to-day,  and  there  was  never  a  ripple  of  disorder 
from  beginning;  to  end,    The  second  session,  held  in  Salt  Lake  City,  was 
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a  magnificent  gathering  of  the  representatives  of  all  the  mining  states 
of  the  country.  There  never  was  a  finer  mining  gathering  in  the  United 
States  than  that  which  was  held  in  Salt  Liake  City,  the  second  session 
of  this  body.  Why  should  these  imputations  be  thrown  against  this 
Association?  We  had  our  Constitution  and  our  By-Laws  just  as  you 
have  them  now,  and  we  had  as  good  order  as  ever  prevailed.  It  was 
the  same  in  Boise;  the  session  in  Boise  was  a  very  fine  example  of  a 
session  of  the  Mining  Congress,  and  much  larger  than  this  which  comes 
here  now,  under  this  new  regime,  and  the  order  there,  as  far  as  I  know, 
was  perfect.  We  never  had  any  trouble  except  in  Milwaukee,  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  change  this  institution  into  a  business  mining  bureau, 
in  order  that  somebody  might  make  something  out  of  it,  and  when  that 
was  resisted,  the  man  who  had  charge  of  the  stationery  got  away  with  it; 
because  he  had  not  been  able  to  carry  out  his  program  entirely,  he  took 
away  our  stationery  and  records.  That  was  the  only  time  we  had  any 
trouble  at  all,  but  these  sessions  were  as  orderly  as  any  sessions  of  any 
body,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  ought  to  be  thrown  out  as  a  sort  of  im- 
putation on  the  mining  fraternity  that  it  can  not  carry  on  an  orderly 
Mining  Congress  without  being  incorporated. 

MR.  VOORHEES,  OP  CALIFORNIA;  I  notice  in  the  official  proceed- 
ings of  the  Portland  session,  in  the  By-Laws,  article  4,  under  the  head  of 
delegates,  the  chief  executive  of  any  country,  state  or  territory,  may 
appoint  as  delegates  to  any  annual  session  of  this  Congress,  ten  delegates, 
persons  actively  associated  with  mining  and  the  mayors  of  cities  or  towns. 
Boards  of  Trade,  Boards  of  County  Commissioners,  Scientific  Associations, 
Miners'  Associations,  Mining  Bureaus,  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  such 
other  business  organizations  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  designated  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  may  each  appoint  two  delegates,  and  each 
delegate  attending,  properly  accredited,  shall  be  entitled  to  participate 
in  the  deliberations  of  this  Congress.  Does  it  mean  to  participate  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Congress,  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  vote?  I  would 
Just  ask  that  question. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  If  you  will  just  permit  the  Chair  a  mo- 
ment, under  the  circumstances,  to  answer  the  question  a  little  more 
fully,  you  will  see  the  reason  of  the  ruling  made  at  that  time.  I  contended 
that  there  should  be  no  deception  held  out  to  the  public  and  induce  them 
to  come  and  then  cut  off  their  right  to  full  representation  and  that  was 
the  reason  of  the  ruling  I  made  at  that  time;  the  ruling,  if  necessary, 
will  be  made  one  way  or  the  other,  at  the  proper  time  here.  But  just  let 
me  state  a  little  further;  the  purpose  of  this  Congress  has  the  one  ulti- 
mate end  in  view,  and  that  is  to  make  a  permanent  institution  of  this 
with  power  to  hold  property,  and  convey  property  and  manage  property, 
the  same  as  any  other  corporation,  and  it  was  felt  that  by  putting  it  upon 
the  basis  of  an  eleemosynary  corporation,  one  without  profit,  that  every 
man  who  had  interest  enough  in  mining,  who  could  afford  to  pay  five  dol- 
lars, could  become  a  member  and  have  the  full  rights  of  membership;  if 
he  was  too  poor  to  do  that,  and  could  not  find  any  friend  who  would  ad- 
vance him  the  five  dollars,  he  could  still  have  the  right  to  participate  in 
its  deliberations  and  be  heard  upon  the  floor.  Now,  we  hope,  and  I  have 
reason  to  expect,  from  statements  made  to  me  by  men  who  are  abundantly 
able  to  carry  them  out,  that  in  the  near  future  we  will  have  one  of  the 
finest  palaces  dedicated  to  the  mining  industry,  owned  and  managed  by 
this  Congress,  that  this  nation  has  ever  seen.  It  was  thought,  in  order 
to  handle  that  legally  and  in  the  best  way,  that  we  should  incorporate 
and  have  a  legal  existence.  That  was  the  real  reason  for  incorporating 
this  body.  Now,  I  want  to  say  to  the  members  that  are  here  that  there  is 
no  desire  to  have  any  deception  practiced  on  anyone  at  this  time,  but  we 
want  a  full  debate  upon  this  question;  let  each  man  express  his  views,  so 
that  if  there  is  any  weakness  in  this  matter,  we  might  know  it  as  early  as 
possible.  Now,  the  question  of  motive  of  the  Board  of  Directors  is  as 
pure  as  a  child  just  born.  It  wants  that  which  is  best.  Now,  let  us  enter^ 
upon  the  discussion  of  this  important  question  upon  that  rule,  that  ever; 
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man's  motive  Is  right  and  out  of  this  discussion  let  us  get  the  highest  in- 
telligence that  can  come  out  of  this  body,  and  then  you  will  find  good  will 
result.  Now,  do  not  ask  the  Chair  to  rule  upon  this  question  at  this  time; 
let  us  take  this  up  in  order  and  debate  it,  and  at  the  proper  time,  before 
we  vote,  ask  for  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  and  you  will  get  it  very  promptly, 
one  way  or  the  other. 

MR.  VOORHEES,  OF  CALIFORNIA:  I  think  I  understand  the  situa- 
tion.   This  is  a  meeting  of  the  corporation. 

MR.  RICHARDS:  This  meeting,  in  a  legal  sense,  is  a  meeting  of 
the  members  of  the  corporation,  but  if  we  conclude  to  extend  that,  and 
we  have  that  right,  of  course  it  can  be  changed. 

MR.  VOORHEES,  OF  CAUFORNIA:  There  is  nothing  before  the 
house  at  this  time.  I  move  you,  sir,  and  I  am  a  member  of  this  Congress, 
and  have  a  right  to  vote,  I  -move,  you,  sir,  that  it  be  the  unanimous  consent 
of  this  corporation  to  extend  the  delegates  regularly  appointed,  and  who 
are  independent,  that  they  be  entitled  to  participate  and  vote  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Convention.  By  unanimous  consent,  I  think  we  can  do 
most  anything. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Just  a  moment,  if  you  will  permit  a 
statement  of  the  Chair.  At  the  meetings  heretofore,  where  this  question 
has  arisen,  the  Chair  has  made  this  suggestion,  in  order  to  avoid  any  legal 
trouble  that  somebody  might  raise  hereafter,  and  make  it  a  legal  difficulty, 
that  this  body  recommend,  delegates  and  members  all,  that  certain  things 
be  done,  and  let  the  records  show  that  the  members  did  it.  In  that  way 
the  records  do  not  show  that  we  have  done  an  illegal  thing;  in  fact,  you 
have  not  done  an  illegal  thing,  and  everybody  has  a  vote. 

MR.  VOORHEES,  OF  CALIFORNIA:  That  is  the  reason  I  made  the 
motion;  I  am  a  member  of  the  Congress. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  But  under  your  motion  the  record  will 
show  that  we  are  doing  an  illegal  thing.  If  you  will  change  your  motion 
like  this,  that  all  members  recommend  that  this  Congress  do  a  certain 
thing,  and  let  the  Congress  do  it. 

MR.  VOORHEES.  OF  CALIFORNIA:  I  move  that,  by  unanimous 
consent  of  the  Congress,  all  delegates  be  allowed  to  vote.  By  unanimous 
consent,  we  can  do  anything. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:    Not  legally  speaking. 

MR.  VOORHEES,  OF  CALIFORNIA:  I  don't  know  about  that;  if 
there  is  no  one  to  object,  I  think  we  can. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  But  someone  in  the  future  may  question 
the  legality  of  the  election  of  this  Board,  which  may  handle  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  property  in  the  next  year.  I  do  not  want 
that  legal  question  to  come  up  in  regard  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  but 
let  the  members  do  what  the  delegates  recommend,  so  every  man  can  have 
a  hearing. 

MR.  VOORHEES,  OF  CALIFORNIA:'  I  will  change  the  motion;  that 
we  recommend  that  the  delegates  participate  with  us  in  the  convention 
and  be  entitled  to  a  vote  in  this  deliberation. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Then,  as  I  understand  the  motion,  it  is 
about  like  this:  That  the  members  of  this  Congress  recommend  that  all 
delegates  and  members  here  participate  in  the  deliberations  of  this  body, 
and  recommend  that  the  members  of  this  body  adopt  the  By-Laws  recom- 
mended by  this  Congress  as  the  result  of  this  discussion,  t^cover  the 
legal  question.  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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MR.  AKERS,  OF  ARIZONA:     I  second  the  motion. 

MR.  OSBORN,  OF  CALIFORNIA:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  a  member 
of  the  Congress,  but  I  understand  I  am  entitled  to  speak.  Do  I  understand 
that  I  have  a  voice? 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:    You  have  a  full  right  to  speak,  of  course. 

MR.  OSBORN,  OF  CALIFORNIA:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Secretary 
of  this  organization,  it  is  called  a  Congress;  without  inquiry,  one  would 
at  once  conclude  it  was  a  representative  organization.  The  Secretary  and 
officers  of  this  Congress  sent  invitations  to  the  governors  of  states,  to 
the  mayors  of  cities  and  to  mining  organizations  and  others  that  have 
been  mentioned  in  that  paragraph  (referring  to  paragraph  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Voorhees)  and  under  that  Invitation  the  governor  of  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  California  Miners'  Association,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  all  appointed  delegates.  I  was  appointed  a 
delegate  by  each  one  of  these 'authorities,  and  I  presumed,  when  I  under- 
took the  expense  and  sacrifice  of  time  to  come  to  El  Paso,  that  I  came  here 
as  a  peer,  in  power  at  least,  of  any  other  member  of  the  Congress.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  objection  to  paying  five  dollars,  but  I  believe  I  do 
object  to  having  the  measure  of  dignity  that  has  been  conferred  upon  me 
by  the  governor  of  my  state  and  by  those  other  organizations,  I  do  object 
most  strenuously  to  having  it  measured  by  a  matter  of  five  dollars.  I 
therefore  have  not  paid  my  five  dollars.  There  is  another  consideration 
here  and  that  is — there  is  another  point  I  wanted  to  make,  but  I  declare 
it  has  slipped  my  mind.  I  would  not  object  to  go  down  and  buy  a  bottle 
of  wine  with  any  good  fellow  here,  but  I  do  object,  most  strenuously,  after 
having  gone  to  the  expense  of  having  come  from  California  to  El  Paso,  I 
object  when  it  is  a  case  of  voting  in  the  Congress,  I  object  to  having  to 
pay  five  dollars  for  that  privilege.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  right  thing. 
Now,  these  legal  objections  that  you  have  spoken  of,  I  can  conceive  that 
you  need  a  corporation  for  the  holding  of  property,  but  I  think  that  in  the 
selection  of  trustees  or  whatever  name  they  may;  be  called,  in  the  elec- 
tion of  these  trustees  and  directors,  it  should  be  essential  that  you  should 
have  stockholders  in  the  corporation,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  you  would 
have  a  stronger  organization  if  it  represented  the  delegates  who  came 
here.  Now,  here's  the  point  I  had  forgotten  about;  that  is,  in  choosing 
delegates  to  this  Congress,  these  various  organizations,  if  you  wish  to 
make  it  a  representative  organization,  they  will  not  send  the  same  people 
each  year.  The  same  people  can  not  come  each  year;  they  find  difficulty 
getting  people  to  come  from  a  great  distance,  pay  their  own  expenses, 
and,  besides,  they  wish  to  distribute  around  these  honors.  Now  you  make 
each  fresh  set  of  delegates,  you  make  them  life  members  for  the  rest  of 
their  natural  lives  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  have  been  chosen 
delegates  for  a  single  year.  Now,  I  thing  an  organization  where  you 
have  to  raise  money  for  expenses  of  the  body,  I  think  it  is  perfectly  proper 
that  you  raise  it  by  assessing  the  members,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  the 
right  thing  to  invite  us  here  and  get  us  here  on  the  fioor  and  put  us  on 
your  committees,  and  then  tell  us  we  can  not  vote  on  any  proposition 
because  we  do  not  pay  five  dollars. 

MR.  DORSEY,  OF  NEBRASKA:  Mr.  Osborn,  excuse  me;  le  me  ask 
you  a  question.  How  are  we  to  run  this  organization  and  carry  out  the 
plans  if  somebody  does  not  contribute  to  run  it,  and  the  only  money  we 
get  is  from  our  membership  from  their  dues. 

MR.  OSBORN,  OF  CALIFORNIA:  Of  course  you  must  have  money, 
but  I  think  your  system  is  a  bad  one. 

MR.  DORSEY,  OF  NEBRASKA:     Then  you  suggest  a  better  one. 

MR.  OSBORN,  OF  CALIFORNIA:     I  do  not  know  that  I  would  have 
the  right  to  suggest  a  better  one;  I  would  not  have  a  right  to  vote  for  it,     T 
anyway.     Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  stockholders'  meeting,  at  .which  j*^^ 
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I  consider  that  I  am  an  intruder.  Next  year  you  are  i^oing  to  invite  all 
these  bodies  all  over  the  United  States  to  send  delegates  here  again, 
and  they  are  going  to  come  here  unless  you  make  it  very  clear  that  they 
must  be  members  of  this  association  in  order  to  vote;  you  are  going  to 
have  that  same  difficulty  every  time,  because  nobody  can  stand  it.  It 
makes  a  man's  gorge  rise  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  state  that  they 
can  only  send  members  of  the  organization,  you  will  not  have  any  repre- 
sentatives; they  will  not  come.  I  just  lay  that  before  you  for  your 
consideration. 

MR.  CALLBREATH:  I  apprehend  that  no  delegate  here,  when  he 
started  to  come  to  this  convention  as  such,  had  any  idea  whether  the 
American  Mining  Congress  was  incorporated,  or  whether  it  was  not; 
whether  it  had  by-laws  or  whether  it  had  not.  The  mistake  seems  to 
be  that  we  have  brought  up  a  question,  which  ought  to  have  been  brought 
before  a  members'  meeting,  at  this  time  because  it  was  thought  the  mem- 
bers could  be  brought  together  here  more  easily  than  at  a  special  meeting 
for  that  purpose.  It  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  to  have  gotten  a 
majority  of  our  members  tp  travel  to  Denver  or  El  Paso  simply  to  vote 
on  the  question  of  changing  the  By-Laws.  This  question  ought  not,  per- 
haps, to  have  been  brought  before  this  organization  and  therefore  I  do 
not  think  that  any  delegate  should  feel,  as  my  friend  from  California 
does,  that  his  dignity  or  the  dignity  of  the  state  from  which  he  is  a  dele- 
gate, is  being,  in  any  way,  compromised  by  the  fact  that  he  is  not  a 
member  and  not  permitted  to  vote  on  the  adoption  of  amendments  to  the 
By-Laws  and  the  management  of  the  corporation  with  which,  hereafter, 
he  will  have  nothing  to  do.  This  question  is  simply  brought  up  at  the 
wrong  time.  I  apprehend  that  what  we  should  have  done  was  to  call  a 
special  meeting  of  the  membership  to  pass  upon  this  question.  If  we  had 
done  as  I  have  stated,  we  would  have  been  put  very  much  in  the  position 
of  the  Irishman  who  had  a  grudge  against  a  friend  of  his  and  concluded  he 
wouM  kill  him.  He  got  behind  a  hedge  where  the  gentleman  was  accus- 
tomed to  pass  along  at  a  certain  time;  he  had  his  gun  cocked  and  ready, 
waiting  for  him;  after  waiting  a  long  time  he  said  to  himself:  "Pray  God, 
nothing  has  happened  to  him."  So  I  think,  gentlemen,  we  are  raising  a 
question  here  which  ought  not  to  have  been  brought  into  this  convention. 
You  understand  perfectly  well  that  as  a  legal  proposition,  a  delegate  who 
is  not  a  member  would  not  have  the  right  to  change  the  By-Laws  of  the 
corporation.  Suppose  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  called 
a  convention  in  San  Francisco  for  the  purpose  of  discussion  of  the  general 
work  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce;  what  would  you  think  if  that  con- 
vention had  decided  to  change  the  By-Laws  of  your  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce? In  this  case,  the  Board  of  Directors,  knowing  that  certain 
changes  are  necessary,  have  brought  the  question  up  at  this  time  as  a 
matter  of  convenience. 

MR.  COLES,  OF  EL  PASO:  I  wish  to  ask  one  question  for  infor- 
mation. As  I  understand  it,  a  delegate,  whether  he  is  a  member  (m*  not, 
has  the  right  to  vote  on  all  questions  except  in  the  change  of  By-Laws. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Yes,  sir;  and  the  election  of  directors; 
he  has  no  right  to  vote  on  the  election  of  directors  as  a  legal  question, 
because  it  is  a  corporate  act. 

MR.  COLES,  OF  EL  PASO:  He  has  a  right  to  vote  on  all  other  ques- 
tions, as  to  where  you  are  to  hold  your  next  meeting  and  all  other  motions 
put  before  this  body,  except  as  to  change  of  By-Laws? 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  I  will  state  that  heretofore,  in  order  to 
give  everybody  a  square  deal,  we  have  acted  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  delegates  and  members,  and  the  corporation  has  carried  out  this 
recommendation  to  avoid  this  legal  difficulty  and  at  the  8^°i6 /time  giving 
the  delegate  the  same  power  as  the  member.  Digitized  by  vjOOQIC 
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MK.  WIRE,  OF  ILLINOIS:  This  is  a  legal  corporation;  it  is  a  cor- 
poration that  can  hold  property  and  does  hold  property,  can  sue  and  be 
sued,  collect  debts  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Only  members,  who  are 
actual,  legal,  bona  fide  members  of  this  legal  corporation  have  a  right  to 
vote  on  this  matter.  Suppose  the  delegates  here  were  to  vote  at  this 
time,  and  it  would  be  declared  illegal,  and  in  Wisconsin  it  was  declared 
illegal,  and  not  the  action  of  the  corporation,  and  threw  it  into  a  partner- 
ship and  association  of  people.  Now,  there  is  no  real^ood  reason  I  can 
see  why  these  delegates  who  came  here  should  not  have  been  fairly  well 
informed.  They  might  have  overlooked  this  matter,  that  to  vote  they 
nieeded  to  be  members;  it  is  only  a  small  matter,  but  I  think,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  It  is  a  dangerous  precedent,  and  we  must  be  right  and  keep 
right.  If  the  last  year  or  the  year  before  we  were  not  right,  legally,  we 
must  start  right,  and  keep  right,  so  that  our  records,  which  are  legal 
and  can  not  be  changed  when  they  are  gotten  out,  will  be  legal  and  accu- 
rate. They  will  stand  and  bind  us,  and  we  must  do  what  we  do  as  a 
legal  corporation  and  in  a  legal  way.  I  remember  a  case  of  my  own  ex- 
actly like  this.  I  used  to  be  a  government  employe,  and  I  belonged  to 
an  association  of  government  employes  and  this  same  identical  question 
came  up  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  at  the  national  convention.  I  want  to 
say  that  there  is  no  question  about  it;  it  is  not  a  matter  of  sentiment. 
I  feel  sorry  for  all  these  delegates  who  have  come  here,  either  having 
overlooked  the  fact  or  forgotten  it,  or  did  not  know  it,  but  we  must  do  our 
legal  acts  in  a  straightforward,  legal  manner  that  will  stand  under  the 
law.  If  It  does  a  few  an  injustice,  let  them  advance  their  five  dollars 
and  become  members;  if  not,  a  few  of  us  will  advance  it  for  them. 

MR.  OSBORN,  OF  CALIFORNIA:  I  resent  any  such  talk  as  that, 
and  there  has  been  some  little  reference,  even  by  the  Chair,  that  if  mem- 
bers were  too  poor  or  unable  to  pay  this  money,  that  it  might  be  ar- 
ranged for  them,  or  something  like  that,  and  I  resent  it. 

MR.  WIRE.  OF  ILLINOIS:  The  Chair  and  all  the  Directors  and 
the  Secretary  and  all  feel  liberally  to  every  delegate  who  came  here  ap- 
pointed by  some  one  in  authority,  but  they  recognize  this  fact  and  they 
appreciate  this  fact.  People  coming  here  from  the  East  are  the  ones 
who  will  suffer  the  most«  but  if  we  understand  this  right  now,  we  will 
know  how  to  do  next  year,  and  the  Directors  will  see  that  every  dele- 
gate knows  exactly  the  conditions  under  which  he  comes;  it  will  have 
a  tendency  to  bring  them  in  as  members,  and  show  them  that  we  want 
to  do  things  that  are  strictly  legal  and  will  stand  under  the  law  and 
labor  for  the  good  of  the  Mining  Congress. 

MR.  PRINCE,  OF  NEW  MEXICO:  The  gentleman  very  beautifully 
and  fittingly  stated  a  few  minutes  ago  what  I  am  sure  is  in  the  hearts  of 
all  of  us,  that  everyone  here  desires  to  do  what  is  for  the  best  interests 
of  this  institution.  We  may  differ  as  to  the  means  but  we  all  believe 
and  work  for  the  end  in  view.  Now,  I  think  I  can  give  an  illustration 
which  will  show  that  this  matter  can  be  remedied  with  little  difficulty. 
This  Congress,  to  be  a  Congress,  must  be  a  representative  body.  It  must 
be  made  up  of  delegates  sent  from  the  various  localities.  I  would  not 
come  here,  for  one  moment,  standing  on  the  five-dollar  basis,  if  I  could 
not  come  as  a  delegate,  sent  from  some  part  of  the  country;  however, 
the  legal  matter  has  been  suggested,  and  the  matter  has  been  stated 
perfectly  correctly;  it  at  first  seems  as  though  there  was  a  difficulty,  but' 
there  is  not.  I  give  the  following  illustration  to  show  how  easy  it  is  to 
arrange  this  matter.  I  am  an  officer  in  and  have  been  from  its  inception, 
of  what  is  called  the  American  Church  Building  Fund  Commission,  which 
is  an  association  in  the  Episcopal  church,  which  assists  small  churches  in 
the  erection  of  church  buildings  all  over  this  country.  It  holds  mortgages 
in  every  state  and  territory  in  the  Union.  It  has  to  be  exceedingly  partic- 
ular as  to  its  legal  status  in  order  that  it  may  carry  out  its  trust  of  using 
in  the  best  possible  manner  very  large  amounts  of  funds  in  its  hands — 
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thousands  of  dollars  which  are  in  Its  hands,  but  by  its  By-Laws  it  provides 
that  its  annual  meeting,  which  does  all  of  its  business,  and  which  elects 
its  directors,  and  which  can  change  its  By-Laws  and  do  everything  that 
can  be  done  by  an  organization,  is  composed  of  the  directors  and  their 
associates,  and  the  associates  are  the  people  who  are  delegated  from  the 
various  states  and  territories  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  thereof. 
We  can  do  that  perfectly  well  here.  We  can  have  this  annual  Congress 
composed  of  the  members  of  this  Congress  and  their  associates  here,  that 
Is,  those  whom  they  may  invite  to  participate  in  the  proceedings  with 
them. 

MR.  STEBBINS,  OF  ARKANSAS:  I  believe  we  all  distinctly  under- 
stand that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  corporation  to  hold  prop- 
erty, and  perpetuate  the  organization,  and  therefore,  there  Is  no  question 
about  the  necessity  for  the  corporation.  My  opinion  or  idea  of  this  Con- 
gress was  that  it  met  for  two  purposes,  the  main  and  paramount  purpose 
being  to  further  the  advancement  of  the  mining  interests  of  the  country 
in  each  and  every  district,  and  for  the  further  purpose  of  perpetuating 
the  organization.  That  makes  two  distinct  conditions  or  reasons  why 
we  are  here.  To  perpetuate  the  organization  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
corporation.  That  being  one  reason,  the  members  of  the  corporation 
would  vote  on  that,  just  merely  for  the  holding  of  property  and  the  fur- 
ther perpetuation  of  the  corporation,  but  on  all  points  of  vital  interest  to 
the  people  and  mining  at  large,  the  delegates  appointed  by  the  different 
states,  etc.,  they  are  here  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  this  Congress 
any  needs  that  their  particular  localities  may  have  or  any  ideas  that  may 
further  or  give  more  information  to  this  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting the  most  light  possible  upon  the  subjects  that  are  of  general  interest 
to  the  whole  Congress  as  "a  Congress,  or  the  whole  nation  as  a  nation, 
that  is,  the  mining  interests  thereof.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  it  is 
divided  into  two  distinct  reasons  for  the  meeting,  one  to  perpetuate  the 
Congress  for  future  meetings,  and  one  to  do  what  we  can  to  advance  the 
mining  interests  and  the  one  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  Congress  would 
be  for  the  members  of  the  Congress  alone,  or  rather  for  the  members 
of  the  corporation  alone,  to  participate  in  and  the  other  for  members  and 
all  delegates  to  participate  in. 

MR.  DORSET,  OF  NEBRASKA:  As  the  legal  question  has  been 
raised  here  and  has  been  recognized  by  every  gentleman  who  has  taken 
the  floor,  as  the  Secretary  stated,  this  matter  of  rights  should  not  have 
been  brought  up  before  the  entire  Congress,  but  only  before  the  members 
of  the  Congress,  not  the  delegates.  Now,  my  friend  from  California  stated 
a  truth.  Delegates  come  here  to  attend  this  session;  there  are  not  a 
dozen  here  in  this  Congress  who  attended  the  Congress  at  Portland.  There 
are  not  more  than  five  or  six  of  us  here  who  attended  the  Congress  at 
Deadwood,  consequently  you  lose  your  interest.  \Ve  have  a  specific  ob- 
ject; we  have  outlined  it;  you  understand  it.  It  takes  the  time  of  the 
Directors  and  their  money  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Directors  and 
work  It  up  and  bring  this  Congress  here  and  it  takes  money.  Now,  how 
many  are  willing  to  undertake  that  work?  You  elect  from  an  assemblage 
like  this  a  Board  of  Directors;  one  or  two,  perhaps,  will  look  after  and 
attend  to  the  duties  that  devolve  upon  them;  you  would  never  have  an- 
other Congress.  Now,  I  want  to  see  every  gentleman  here  participate  in 
our  deliberations.  If  these  delegates  and  members  here  should  vote  to 
hold  the  next  annual  session  of  this  Congress  at  San  Francisco,  or  at 
Los  Angeles  or  at  Chicago,  your  Board  of  Directors  would  carry  out  those 
instructions,  and  would  be  glad  to  do  it;  we  meet  here  to  consult  with 
you.  The  gentleman  from  California  said  he  had  no  right,  even  to  talk 
here;  he  was  mistaken.  He  has  a  right  to  talk;  he  has  a  right  to  vote, 
both  in  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  and  on  the  fioor  of  this  Congress, 
and  to  participate  in  everything  except  so  far  as  the  election  of  the  Direc- 
tors is  concerned,  and  the  adoption  of  By-Laws  for  the  government  of, 
this  Board  of  Directors.    The  judge  has  explained  the  legal  status,  and  l[g 
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think  it  would  be  best  now,  in  furtherance  of  the  motion  of  my  friend,  Sen- 
ator Voorhees,  for  the  members  of  this  Congress — not  the  delegates — to 
have  a  meeting  to-morrow  morning  or  this  afternoon,  and  then  decide 
what  to  do,  and  invite  in  all  the  delegates  if  we  desire  and  think  it  is 
best,  and  let  them  all  recommend  to  the  Directors  what  is  best  to  be  done, 
and  your  wishes  of  this  Congress  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Directors  of 
this  Congress,  at  present  and  in  the  future,  so  I  move,  Mr.  President,  as 
a  substitute,  that  the  members  of  this  Congress  meet  at  8:30  to-morrow 
morning,  to  consider  the  question  raised,  or  rather  at  2:00  o'clock  this 
afternoon;  either  this  afternoon  or  to-morrow  morning.  Then  to-morrow 
morning  we  can  take  up  this  matter.  Meet  at  once  if  you  will,  to  take  up 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  delegates  who  are  not  members  of 
the  Association  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  on  these  By-Laws. 

A  MEMBER:  One  question.  Colonel  Dorsey.  In  your  Articles  of  In- 
corporation and  By-Laws  that  you  have  adopted,  you  specifically  say  that 
the  delegates  so  appointed  shall  be  entitled  to  participate  in  the  deliber- 
ations of  the  Congress. 

MR.  DORSEY,  OF  NEBRASKA:     Correct,  and  I  say  so. 

A  MEMBER:  Well,  is  the  Congress  a  meeting  of  the  Association  or 
the  corporation?  I  do  not  see  anything  for  discussion.  The  delegates 
should  be  permitted  to  vote. 

MR.  DORSEY,  OF  NEBRASKA:  Yes,  we  can  do  that,  but  we  do  not 
want  to  have  that  done.  If  our  By-Laws  provide  it  and  it  should  be  an 
Illegal  act,  everything  done  at  this  convention  and  in  the  future  might 
be  turned  down  by  the  court  for  that  reason. 

A  MEMBER:  Your  By-Laws  show  that  they  are  entitled  to  par- 
ticipate. 

MR.  DORSEY,  OF  NEBRASKA:  We  might  pass  a  By-Law  that  is 
against  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Colorado.  That  is  the  only  question 
raised;  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  wish  the  fullest  vote  that  can  be  had 
here,  and  I  am  glad  indeed  that  this  discussion  has  been  brought  up. 
Have  I  a  second  to  the  motion  that  members  of  the  Association  meet  im- 
mediately after  the  adjournment  of  this  session  to  consider  the  matter  of 
inviting  the  delegates  present  to  vote  with  us  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  to  the  By-Laws,  or  to.  make  recommendations  rather,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  By-Laws,  which  would  be  carried  out  by  the  Board  of 
Directors? 

A  MEMBER:     I  second  the  motion. 

A  MEMBER:  Would  it  be  in  order  to  suggest  that  this  matter  be 
deferred  and  the  matter  of  amending  the  By-Laws  submitted  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  by  mail?  That  is  done  in  a  number  of  organizations; 
in  fact,  a  vote  of  that  kind  is  a  necessity.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  sim- 
plify the  matter  very  much  if  the  vote  should  be  taken  in  that  way. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  The  question  as  presented  now  is  a  mo- 
tion to  substitute  the  motion  of  Senator  Voorhees  of  California:  That 
the  members  of  this  Congress  meet  immediately  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  present  session  and  consider  the  question  of  inviting  the  delegates 
here  present  to  participate  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Congress  to 
be  taken  by  the  members  of  the  Congress,  as  to  its  legal  rights. 

-MR.  UTTER  OF  NEW  MEXICO:  I  rise  to  ask  a  question  on  this 
point.  As  I  understand  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  California,  if 
that  is  carried  out  under  this  motion  as  put  by  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we,  as  delegates,  would  vote,  recommending  pro  or  con,  and  then  after- 
wards.the  legal  members  would  take  a  legal  vote  carrying  out>the  wishes 
of  this  Cpngress,  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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MR.  DORSET,  OF  NEBRASKA:  That  was  my  suggestion  this 
morning. 

MR.  UTTER,  OF  NEW  MEXICO:  At  the  same  time,  in  that  and  all 
other  matters,  we  want  to  work  on  the  best  possible  lines  that  will  ad- 
vance the  mining  industry  of  the  country. 

MR.  KING,  OF  CONNECTICUT:  If  the  suggestion  just  made,  rela- 
tive to  submitting  any  changes  in  the  By-Laws,  the  proposed  changes, 
and  election  of  directors  be  submitted  to  the  members  by  mail,  if  that 
suggestion  could  be  adopted,  would  it  not  dispose  of  this  whole  question? 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  I  presyme  that  the  members  of  this  body 
would  have  a  right  to  vote  by  letter  or  in  any  other  way  or  manner  they 
might  adopt,  and  still  cover  the  legal  question,  but  the  question  as  pre- 
sented by  this  substitute  is  for  a  meeting  of  the  members  to  consider 
this  question  alone.  Now  let  me  state  to  you  gentlemen  that  this  question 
has  been  a  bone  of  contention  since  I  have  presided  over  this  body  for 
three  years.  We  are  just  in  the  transition  stage,  fro^l  the  old  delegate 
system  to  the  system  of  membership.  When  anyone  stops  to  deliberate 
upon  this  question,  he  will  see  that  the  permanency  of  this  Congress  can 
be  best  established  through  the  membership  system,  and  yet  I  have  always 
contended,  from  the  inception,  and  I  presume  that  is  the  reason  why  I 
stand  before  you  to-day,  because  of  the  course  I  took  at  Butte,  Montana, 
when  that  body  got  into  such  a  condition  of  discord  that  I  said  the  word 
"congress"  was  all  that  ought  to  be  retained  of  this  Congress,  because 
every  man,  no  matter  how  high  or  how  low,  how  rich  or  how  poor,  ought 
to  have  a  right  to  come  here  and  be  heard  upon  any  question  relating 
to  mining  that  he  is  Interested  in.  Now,  let  us  be  broad  and  generous  in 
this  matter.  Onb  gentleman  from  California  either  misunderstood  or 
misconstrued  my  statement  a  little  while  ago.  I  am  the  last  man  on 
earth  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  a  man  because  he  is  poor,  but  remember 
that  I  have  attended  every  session  of  this  Congress  except  the  one  at 
Milwaukee,  and  we  have  had  men  come  before  this  body  and  ask  to  be 
heard  that  were  too  poor  to  buy  a  meal  of  victuals,  but  I  want  it  under- 
stood from  one  end  of  this  nation  to  the  other  that  that  man  had  the 
same  right  to  be  heard  as  though  he  were  worth  a  million.  That  was 
the  purpose  I  had,  and  I  want  to  state  it  that  way.  so  that  no  one  will 
misconstrue  that  proposition  again.  I  have  been  through  with  that  at 
every  session  we  have  had  for  three  years.  Let  us  take  a  broad  view.  If 
the  delegates  think  they  have  been  misled  in  this  matter,  then  I  say.  let 
us  adppt  the  question  as  presented  by  Senator  Voorhees  and  let  the  mem- 
bers pursue  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Congress,  so  that  they 
may  feel  that  they  have  had  a  square  deal.  It  is  a  matter  of  education, 
and  this  discussion  will  help  it;  next  time  we  will  have  less  difficulty  than 
this  time.  We  do  not  want  to  force  anybody  to  become  a  member  unless 
he  wants  to,  but  we  want  it  understood  that  without  being  a  member,  he 
has  a  right  to  be  heard  on  any  subject  of  mining  interest.  Let  us  take  a 
broad  view,  and  not  try  to  cut  any  man  out  from  having  a  hearing,  and 
having  a  part  in  our  deliberations.  Therefore,  I  have  suggested  at  ses- 
sions heretofore,  and  made  the  rulings  that  I  have  upon  that  line,  until 
we  could  educate  the  public  over  this  difficulty,  and  finally  we  will  settle 
down  to  a  basis  that  is  legal,  and  generous  and  right.  Now,  I  tell  you  in 
advance  that  I  shall  be  Inclined,  as  far  as  the  chair  has  any  power  to 
rule,  to  give  these  delegates  a  full  hearing  at  this  time,  and  I  suggest 
again  that  we  will  get  over  this  difficulty  at  this  time  if  we  will  all  delib- 
erate together,  all  make  recommendations,  and  let  the  members  meet 
and  carry  out  that  recommendation  in  good  faith.  I  have  been  elected 
to  this  Congress  three  times  on  that  theory,  the  Board  of  Directors  car- 
rying out  the  recommendations  of  the  delegates  and  the  members.  I  will 
say  to  you  now  that  I  do  not  want  to  be  elected  again.  It  is  an  awful 
load  to  carry,  when  you  consider  that  last  year  I  gave  up  to  the  public 
six  months  and  two  we^ks  of  my  time  and  attention,  M^^JiJ  any  oomf  {g 
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pensation,  and  yet  I  have  such  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  this 
organization  and  the  power  it  is  going  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  mining 
industry  and  the  good  of  this  govemment,*if  you  will  but  carry  out  its 
purposes  and  policy  on  generous  lines.  (Applause.)  Let  us  take  a  gen- 
erous and  manly  view  of  this  question.  Let  everybody  be  heard,  then  let 
us  have  the  recommendations,  and  then  let  the  members  carry  them  out, 
so  that  these  men  can  not  go  away  and  say  they  have  not  had  a  fair 
hearing  in  this  Congress.  I  am  not  afraid  that  any  man  is  going  to  do  a 
thing  that  is  improper  by  revealing  the  secrets  of  this  organization,  be- 
cause there  are  none.  Let  him  come  in  and  see  what  we  are  doing,  and 
then  we  will  accomplish  something.  Now,  I  do  not  feel  that  this  body 
should  undertake  to  force  any  man  to  pay  five  dollars  to  become  a  mem- 
ber if  he  does  not  want  to.  He  is  my  guest  as  President  of  this  Congress, 
and  the  guest  of  this  Congress,  and  I  want  to  return  him  the  courtesies 
of  a  guest.  Now,  let  us  take  this  broad-minded  view.  I  have  had  to  fight 
this  thing — this  is  the  third  time  in  the  same  way — and  I  ask  you  again 
to  adopt  the  suggestion  that  the  Chair  makes  if  it  meets  your  approval. 
Liet  us  go  into  this  discussion,  deliberate  upon  it,  and  recommend  what 
you  want,  and  let  the  members  meet  and  carry  that  out.  You  have  cov- 
ered the  legal  question  and  everybody  has  had  a  hearing  and  we  are 
gaining  ground. 

MR.  VOORHEES,  OF  CALIFORNIA:  I  think  we  are  all  in  accord 
with  the  President;  we  are  here  for  one  purpose.  I  do  not  see  any  par- 
ticular advancement  made  in  the  discussion  of  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Colonel  Dorsey.  I  think  we  can  settle  it  on  the  main 
question  in  about  two  minutes. 

MR.  OSBORNE,  OF  CALIFORNIA:  I  note  in  the  remarks  just  made 
by  the  President  that  he  thought  I  had  misunderstood  his  former  remarks. 
I  am  free  to  say  that  I  did:  that  I  did  think  that  I  detected  in  his  first 
speech  a  faint  vein  of  generosity  that  I  thought  I  was  justified  in  referring 
to.  Now,  my  idea  about  this  is  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  whether  a  man 
is  a  rich  man  or  a  poor  man  or  anyUiing  of  that  kind ;  it  is  just  a  question  of 
right  and  wrong.  It  is  either  right  or  it  is  not  right.  We  have  been 
treated  here  by  the  citizens  of  El  Paso,  by  everybody,  with  marked  gen- 
erosity; we  have  been  invited  to  a  great  many  more  entertainments  than 
was  possible  for  us  to  visit,  and  everything  has  been  open  to  us  so  far. 
It  is  now,  I  believe,  the  first  time  that  a  meeting  is  to  take  place  that  the 
delegates  are  to  be  there  by  the  sufferance  of  the  other  members  of  this 
Congress.  It  is  that  phase  of  the  matter  that  does  not  strike  me  as  being 
a  proper  one,  and  it  is  that  that  I  object  to.  Now,  I  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  organization  will  continue  to  be  President  of  this  organiza- 
tion. (Applause.)  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  possible  to  select  anyone 
who  would  be  more  faithful  or  attend  to  the  duties  with  better  sense  of 
justice  than  the  President  of  this  organization.  At  the  same  time  I  take 
issue  with  him  that  we  are  here  as  his  guests;  I  am  not  here  as  his  guest; 
I  am  here  as  a  delegate  on  the  floor  of  this  Congress,  and  I  have  the  same 
right  here  as  any  other  delegate — any  other  member;  at  least  I  should 
have,    t  am  not  here  as  the  guest  of  anybody. 

MR.  DORSEY,  OF  NEBRASKA:  Senator  Voorhees  thinks  it  is  un- 
necessiEiry  to  adopt  the  substitute  I  offer.  I  do  that  to  keep  the  legal  sit- 
uation right,  so  we  can  vote  upon  that  proposition  and  then  invite  the 
delegates  here. 

SENATOR  VOORHEES.  OF  CALIFORNIA:  Can't  we  vote  on  it 
now? 

MR.  DORSEY,  OF  NEBRASKA:  Now,  that  is  confined  to  a  vote  of 
the  members,  but  it  would  be  better  if  we  could  hav^  a  meeting  together 
Mid  discuss  this  proposition,  Digitized  by  GoOglC 
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MR.  VOORHEES,  OF  CALIFORNIA:     We  have  discussed  it  enough. 

MISS  CLARK,  OF  MONTANA:  I  would  just  like  to  say  a  few  words. 
Some  people  have  been  saying  that  it  went  against  the  grain  of  a  man 
to  pay  two  or  five  dollars,  and  that  would  result,  if  they  were  not  chosen 
as  delegates  again  from  their  state  by  the  governor  or  whoever  appointed 
them,  they  would  have  these  dues  to  keep  up.  I  do  not  think  that  is  so. 
If  it  does  go  against  a  man's  grain,  it  does  not  go  against  a  woman's 
grain.  I  was  not  a  member  before,  although  I  attended  all  the  meetings 
at  Butte;  I  took  no  part  in  them,  but  listened.  The  mayor  of  our  city 
appointed  me  as  a  delegate  without  my  knowing  anything  about  it,  and  I 
came  here.  I  think  that  in  the  first  place  the  Congress  extended  the  in- 
vitation, as  you  might  call  it,  to  the  state  governors,  and  the  mayors  and 
all  the  other  oflacials  of  the  city,  to  appoint  delegates.  Therefore,  in  that 
way,  we  are  guests  of  this  Congress,  as  delegates,  and  I  hope  that  If  we 
do  have  a  meeting  of  the  members  alone,  that  every  delegate  here,  every 
man  present,  and  woman,  too,  will  be  a  member  by  that  time,  because 
I  am  sure  that  our  Secretary  can  collect  all  the  five  dollars  in  due  time,  so 
that  if  we  have  this  meeting  at  two  o'clock,  every  man  here  can  be  a 
member  of  this  Congress  by  that  time.     (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Of  course,  on  that  question,  I  do  not  want 
to  insist,  but  my  understanding  of  it  was  that  when  we  got  out  this  call 
and  invited  the  delegates  to  come,  that  they  came  as  the  guests  of  this 
Congress,  to  participate  in  its  deliberations;  we  extended  the  invitation, 
they  accepted  it  and  they  are  here.  Whether  they  are  guests  or  not,  I 
will  not  pass  on  that  question,  but  we  want  to  treat  them  as  equals,  if  pos- 
sible. We  present  legal  difficulties  and  now  we  want  to  treat  them  on 
a  perfect  equality  and  I  think  that  would  be  the  wiser  course.  I  think 
Senator  Voorhees'  motion  will  lift  us  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  enable 
each  one  to  feel  that  he  is  here  on  a  perfect  equality  with  the  members. 
If  that  meets  your  approval,  then  you  can  vote  accordingly.  The  question 
is  now  on  the  substitute  that  after  the  adjournment  of  this  session  the 
members  meet  and  consider  the  question  of  Inviting  the  delegates  to  par- 
ticipate with  them.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  All  in  favor  of  the 
substitute  signify  same  by  saying  "Aye;"  contrary  "No."  The  noes  seem 
to  have  it.  The  noes  have  it,  and  the  substitute  is  lost.  It  now  recurs 
on  the  motion  of  Senator  Voorhees,  and  that  is  that  this  body,  members 
and  delegates,  proceed  with  the  deliberations  of  this  body  and  recommend 
to  the  members  the  course  that  they  think  they  should  take,  and  that  the 
members  carry  out  that  recommendation.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question? 
All  in  favor  of  that  motion  say  "Aye;"  contrary  "No."  The  ayes  have  it. 
Now,  what  is  your  pleasure  on  these  By-Laws? 

MR.  PRINCE,  OF  NEW  MEXICO:  I  beg  to  call  up  the  amendment  I 
brought  up  the  first  day. 

MR.  OSBORNE,  OF  CALIFORNIA:  As  we  now  all  have  a  vote,  I  am 
willing  to  pay  up  my  five  dollars  and  become  a  member. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  I  think  the  amendment  offered  by  Gover- 
nor Prince  of  New  Mexico  has  the  right  of  way,  as  he  offered  it  first,  but 
through  some  inadvertence,  the  paper  does  not  seem  to  be  here.  If  the 
governor  will  present  his  copy  of  it,  we  will  take  the  matter  up. 

MR.  PRINCE.  OF  NEW  MEXICO:  I  am  very  certain  it  has  been  mis- 
laid; this  is  an  amendment  to  article  8.  I  will  read  the  section  as  it 
stands  now.  Section  2.  The  President  shall  appoint  annually  a 
Committee  on  Credentials  of  three  members,  and  a  Committee 
on  Resolutions  of  twenty  members.  The  names  of  the  members 
comprising  these  committees  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Sec- 
retary at  the  opening  of  each  session  of  the  Congress.  The 
amendment  was  to  strike  out  from  section  2  all  after  the  words  "three 
members"  so  that  it  will  read:     "The  President  shall  appoint  annualljQQJg 
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Committee  oil  Credentials  of  three  members"  and  to  add  as  section  3,  "at 
the  opening  of  the  afternoon  session  of  the  first  day  of  each  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Congress,  unless  some  other  time  be  fixed  by  resolution,  a  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions  shall  be  appointed,  consisting  of  one  member  from 
each  state  and  territory  represented  in  the  Congress,  to  be  named  by  the 
delegations  from  the  states  and  territories  respectively."  Mr.  President, 
the  object  of  this  proposed  amendment  is  very  evident,  and  let  me  say  in 
the  outset,  as  I  suppose  on  the  various  amendments  there  will  be  a  great 
deal  to  be  said,  that  I  believe  everyone  in  taking  up  these  subjects,  will 
take  them  up  on  general  principles,  without  regard  as  to  who  may  be  offi- 
cials at  any  particular  time.  I  need  not  say  to  anyone  who  knows  our 
relations,  Mr.  President,  that  there  is  no  one  in  whose  hands  I  would 
rather  leave  the  appointment  of  any  committee  than  those  of  yourself, 
but  in  a  body  of  this  kind  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  is  practically  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  body,  and  should  represent  the  body  itself.  In  all  the 
earlier  sessions  of  this  Congress,  in  all  the  sessions  of  the  Trans-Missis- 
sippi Congress  and  the  Irrigation  Congress,  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
is  composed  of  one  or  two  members  from  each  state  or  territory  named 
by  the  delegations  from  these  states  and  territories  respectively,  so  that 
the  committee  is  made  up  of  representatives  of  all  parts  of  the  constit- 
uency that  is  represented  on  the  fioor.  I  can  say  that  this  is  a  better, 
fairer  and  more  representative  way  of  making  up  this  committee  than  by 
having  it  appointed  by  the  President,  particularly  when  the  present 
arrangement  is  that  it  must  be  appointed  by  the  President  before  the 
meeting  begins  and  when  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  know  who  is  to  be  in 
attendance.  It  is  such  an  important  proposition  that  I  leave  it  with  that 
much  of  an  explanation. 

MR.  RALSTON,  OF  CALIFORNIA:  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  change 
proposed  in  the  By-Laws,  proposed  by  Governor  Prince. 

A  MEMBER:     I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Governor  Prince  of  New  Mexico  be  adopted.  Are 
you  ready  for  the  question? 

MR.  BUCKLEY,  OF  MISSOURI:  This  matter  has  been  considered 
by  the  Secretary  of  this  Congress  and  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  change  of  this  section,  which  is  included  in  article 
8  of  the  By-Laws  is  embodied  in  the  recommendation  to  be  considered 
as  a  special  order  at  this  time.  I  do  not  see  that  there  would  be  any 
objection  to  the  recommendation  of  Governor  Prince,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  as  the  President  has  stated  this  morning,  this  body  is  really 
in  a  transitional  state  between  a  delegate  body  and  a  membership  body. 
If  the  delegate  feature  is  to  be  perpetuated,  and  to  be  substituted  event- 
ually tor  the  membership  feature,  and  the  membership  feature  is  to  be 
eliminated,  then  it  would  be  a  very  simple  matter  to  carry  out  the  plan 
suggested  by  Governor  Prince,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  organiza- 
tion is  turning  toward  permanent  membership,  I  think  that  it  would  be 
greater  wisdom  to  continue  the  appointment  of  this  committee  in  the 
hands  of  the  President,  and  there  is  provided  by  an  amendment  to  this 
article,  which  is  embodied  in  the  suggested  amendments,  that  there  be  a 
committee  of  twenty  appointed  by  the  President,  and  that,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, one  member  of  this  committee  be  appointed  from  the  different 
states;  thus.  If  there  are  twenty  states  represented  at  this  Congress,  one 
member  of  that  committee  to  be  selected  from  each  state;  if  there  be 
only  fifteen  states  represented,  the  size  of  the  committee  will  not  in  any 
way  be  lessened,  but  there  will  still  be  twenty  members.  We  desired, 
if  there  were  only  six  states  represented,  we  still  desired  a  committee  of 
twenty  to  consider  the  resolutions.  If  the  proposed  amendment  Is  carried 
and  there  are  only  a  few  states  represented,  we  would  have  a  very  small 
committee.     I  think  it  is  wiser  that  this  committee  should  consist  of  at 
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least  twenty  members.  Now,  this  question  deals  primarily  with  the  queS' 
tion  of  this  Congress,  whether  it  is  intended  that  this  Congress  shall  re- 
tain a  permanent  delegate  feature,  or  whether  it  pass  over  into  the  stage 
of  a  permanent  membership  Congress.  It  has  been  the  best  thought  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  that  the  perpetuation  of  this  Congress  must  rest 
upon  a  permanent  membership  feature.  I  would  suggest  to  this  Congress 
that  this  resolution  or  amendment  proposed,  be  either  voted  down  or  that 
it  be  deferred  until  action  is  taken  upon  that  section  of  this  proposed 
amendment  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

MR.  DORSET,  OF  NEBRASKA:  I  do  not  want  to  see  this  voted  down, 
so  I  offer  as  a  substitute  the  committee's  recommendation  which  I  will 
read:  The  President  shall  appoint  a  Committee  on  Resolutions  consist- 
ing of  twenty  members,  to  be  selected,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  sev- 
eral states  represented  at  such  session,  and  the  names  of  the  said  com- 
mittee shall  be  i^  the  hands  of  the  secretary  not  later  than  the  opening 
of  the  morning  session  of  the  second  day.  I  offer  that  as  a  substitute  for 
Governor  Prince's  amendment,  and  let  me  say  no  man  on  this  floor  ques- 
tions the  integrity  of  President  Richards,  and  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
in  every  Congress  since  he  has  been  President,  he  has  asked  the  delega- 
tions from  the  different  states  represented  there  to  select  their  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  Now,  why  make  it  mandatory  upon 
him  to  receive  from  the  delegations  what  he  voluntarily  asks  of  the 
delegation?  I  hope  Governor  Prince  will  accept  this  substitute  for  his 
amendment,  and  let  us  get  through  and  simplify  this,  for  I  know  that  no 
President  of  this  Congress,  no  President  who  is  worthy  of  the  position, 
would  ever  select  a  Committee  on  Resolutions  without  asking  first  that 
the  delegates  from  the  different  states  select  and  name  a  member  to  act 
on  that  committee. 

MR.  SHANNON,  OF  ARIZONA:  If  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Dorsey,  your 
contention  is  that  each  state  shall  have  a  representative  on  that  commit- 
tee. If  that  be  the  case.  I  would  not  offer  the  amendment  as  It  has  not 
been  put  yet.  The  President  shall  appoint  a  committee  of  not  less  than 
twenty. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  I  have  not  heard  a  second  to  Colonel 
Dorsey's  motion. 

A  MEMBER:     I  second  it. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  The  question  is  now  on  substitute  to  mo- 
tion of  Governor  Prince  of  New  Mexico,  and  that  is  that  the  recommen- 
dation made  by  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  amendment  of  that  same 
section  be  adopted  in  lieu  of  the  one  suggested  by  povemor  Prince.  With 
your  permission,  just  let  me  make  a  statement.  No  man  living  appre- 
ciates more  the  courtesies  that  have  been  extended  to  him  than  I  do,  but 
that  is  not  the  question.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  will  try  to  do 
the  best  I  know,  little  as  that  may  be,  and  I  presume  anybody  else  would, 
but  Governor  Prince's  motive  is  this:  He  doesn't  know  who  will  be  Presi- 
dent of  this  Congress  in  the  future,  and  he  wants  to  make  it  quite  com- 
pulsory on  that  President  to  recognize  each  state  that  has  a  representa- 
tive, so  far  as  giving  that  state  the  right  to  select  its  member  on  the 
Committee  on  Resolution  is  concerned,  that  he  may  be  heard  on  that 
committee.  This  is  the  position  of  Governor  Prince  and  the  position  of 
Colonel  Dorsey  is  the  one  recommended  by  the  Board,  and  that  is  that 
the  President  hereafter  shall  appoint,  as  far  as  possible,  twenty  members, 
selecting  them,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  states  represented,  but  not 
less  than  twenty;  that  states  the  question. 

MR.  PRINCE,  OF  NEW  MEXICO:  Mr.  President,  I  have  to  object 
to  the  thrusting,  by  my  friend  from  Nebraska,  of  the  personality  of  the 
President  into  this  matter.  No  one  has  a  higher  regard  for  the  President 
than  I,  and  the  President  knows  it  perfectly  well  himself,  and  no  one 
would  be  more  willing  to  leave  the  whole  affair  to  him  than  I,  but  he  will 
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not  be  President  forever,  and  besides  that,  the  principle  is  absolutely 
wrong  In  a  body  of  this  kind,  and  no  one  ever  thought  of  it  until  it  was 
put  into  these  By-Laws;  in  every  other  meeting  that  has  ever  been  held, 
in  congresses  of  this  nature,  each  state  and  territory  has  named  its  own 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  It  is  the  proper  way  to  do  it. 
It  is  a  matter  of  principle.  We  might  just  as  w.ell  at  this,  the  inception 
and  only  the  beginning  of  the  consideration  of  the  whole  lot  of  resolutions 
that  are  coming  in  from  the  Board,  we  might  Just  as  well  meet  the  issue 
here.  Are  we  to  have  a  centralized  power,  or  is  the  Congress  to  govern 
itself?  That  is  the  question.  Now  on  that,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  I 
stand.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  personality  of  the  President,  whom 
I  not  only  respect,  but  love.  But  this  Congress  belongs  to  itself;  it  is  its 
own  master;  its  Committee  on  Resolutions  should  represent  itself.  It 
ought  not  to  be  so  constituted  that  when  it  brings  in  a  report,  it  will  be 
reversed  by  the  Congress  at  large.  Now,  my  friend  from  Missouri  tried 
to  interject  the  idea  that  there  was  something  here  as  between  delegates 
and  members;  there  is  nothing.  The  delegation  from  a  state  means  the 
members  from  that  state,  and  the~ delegates  as  well;  everybody  here  on 
the  floor  representing  that  state. 

MR.  RIEPE,  OF  NEVADA :  It  seems  to  me  that  where  there  is  only 
one  delegate,  like  in  my  case,  from  Nevada,  where  there  is  only  one 
delegate  from  the  great  territory  of  Alaska,  they  have  to  appoint  them- 
selves, and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  President  is  the  right  one  to  do  it.  I 
surely  would  not  do  it  for  myself  under  any  consideration.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Prince  of  New  Mexico  that  it  would  not  be  right 
If  there  was  centralization  of  power;  it  would  not  be  a  democratic  meet- 
ing. But  I  believe,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  the  President  is  the  proper  man 
to  appoint  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.    (Laughter  and  applause.) 

MR.  COLES,  OF  TEXAS:  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Nevada  has 
a  cinch  either  way  it  goes;  he  is  bound  to  be  a  delegate.  At  the  same 
time  I  believe  Governor  Prince's  motion  is  well  founded.  We  in  the  West 
are  inviting  the  East  and  the  states  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  min- 
ing to  join  with  us  and  come  out  and  go  to  mining.  Unless  they  have 
representatives,  how  are  you  going  to  get  them  interested?  I  think  a 
state  has  the  right  to  appoint  its  own  member  to  this  Congress.  I  think 
Governor  Prince's  question  is  well  taken.  Let  us  have  every  state  repre- 
sented, not  limited  to  twenty  members;  let  every  state  have  a  member 
here,  but  have  not  less  than  twenty  members,  and  let  each  state,  or  dele- 
gation from  each  state,  appoint  its  member.  The  delegate  from  Nevada 
has  a  delicacy  In  appointing  himself;  that  is  all  right,  but  he  can  not  help 
himself;  he  becomes  a  delegate  anyway,  if  he  is  the  only  one  here  from 
that  state,  and  where  there  is  only  one,  if  the  President  had  the  appoint- 
ment, he  would  appoint  that  man.  I  wish  to  second  the  motion  of  Gov- 
ernor Prince. 

MR.  UTTER  OF  NEW  MEXICO:  I  would  like  to  offer  a  little  expla- 
nation to  the  gentleman  from  Nevada.  As  I  understand  the  motion  of 
Governor  Prince,  the  delegates  from  the  states  or  territories  recommend 
to  the  President  of  this  session 

MR.  DORSEY,  OF  NEBRASKA:  Now  that  is  the  point;  it  takes  it 
out  of  the  President's  hands. 

MR.  UTTER,  OF  NEW  MEXICO:     Then  you  overcome  the  difficulty. 

MR.  BOND*  OF  TEXAS:  I  wish  to  endorse  the  position  taken  by 
Governor  Prince  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  the  right  one  to  take.  It 
is  the  right  principle. 

MR.  VOORHEES,  OF  CALIFORNIA:  I  will  have  to  agree  with  Gov- 
ernor Prince  on  this  matter,  because  it  is  a  representative  body,  and  where 
yon  have  your  Committee  on  Resolutions,  you  want  evei^part  of  the 
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Union,  or  every  territory,  represented,  and  it  might  happen  that  if  it  was 
left  to  the  President,  we  do  not  Icnow  who  he  may  be  in  future  years,  but 
If  that  is  in  the  By-Laws,  that  relieves  him  of  a  great  deal  of  responsi- 
bility.   I  can  state  that  from  experience  that  I  have  had  myself. 

MR.  JONES,  OF  NEW  MEXICO:  It  strikes  me  that  if  this  is  going 
to  be  a  Congress,  it^must  be  representative  and  there  is  no  way  in  which 
it  can  be  representative  without  its  being  democratic.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Governor  Prince's  resolution  is  wholly  in  line  with  what  this  Congress 
should  be,  and  I  don't  think  it  worth  while  to  take  any  more  time  in  dis- 
cussing this  matter;  therefore  I  call  for  the  question. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  The  question  is  on  the  substitute  for  the 
motion  offered  by  Governor  Prince  of  New  Mexico.  That  substitute  In 
substance,  is  as  follows:  That  the  President  appoint  not  less  than 
twenty  members  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  so  far  as  possible  from 
the  states  represented  at  that  session.  All  in  favor  of  the  substitute  sig- 
nify by  saying  "Aye;"  contrary  "No."  The  noes  seem  to  have  it;  the 
noes  have  it,  and  the  substitute  is  lost.  The  question  now  recurs  upon 
the  motion  of  Governor  Prince  of  New  Mexico,  and  that  is  in  substance 
as  follows:  That  the  delegates  from  each  state  select  the  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President;  not  less 
than  twenty  members,  if  I  understand  Mr.  Prince. 

A  MEMBER:     No;  one  from  each  state  and  territory  represented. 

t 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  All  in 
favor  of  that  motion  say  "Aye;"  contrary  "No."  The  ayes  have  it  and  the 
amendment  is  adopted. 

MR.  PRINCE,  OF  NEW  MEXICO:  The  other  amendment  I  proposed 
is  very  brief.  It  simply  proposes  that  section  3.  article  13,  to  have  an 
election  of  Directors,  Instead  of  on  the  last  day,  on  the  third  day,  because 
where  the  session  is  strung  over  the  whole  week,  as  this,  and  Saturday 
is  the  last  day,  on  the  last  day  there  is  hardly  anybody  left.  Of  course, 
their  term  of  office  begins  as  it  does  now.  Section  3,  article  13,  striking 
out  the  word  "last"  and  inserting  the  word  "third." 

A  MEMBER:     I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  You  have  heard  the  motion;  all  in  favor 
say  "Aye;"  contrary  "No;"  the  ayes  have  it  and  the  motion  prevails.  The 
Secretary  will  read  the  first  amendment  proposed  by  the  Board. 

The  Secretary  here  read  the  amendment  to  article  3,  section  1,  as 
proposed  by  the  Board,  as  follows: 

That  section  1  of  article  3  be  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
"five  dollars"  in  line  three  of  said  section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "ten  dollars."  And  that  the  words  "two  dollars"  in  the  fifth 
line  of  said  section  be  stricken  out  and  the  words  "ten  dollars"  inserted 
in  lieu  thereof,  so  that  the  said  section,  when  amended,  shall  read  as 
follows : 

ARTICLE  III. 

Membership. 

Section  1.  Any  person  actively  associated  with  mining,  who,  after  his 
application  has  been  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Membership,  shall  pay 
an  initiation  fee  of  ten  dollars  ($10.00),  shall  become  an  active  member 
of  this  Congress  and  thereafter  he  shall  pay  in  advance  an  annual  fee  of 
ten  dollars  ($10.00)  and  shall  vote  and  enjoy  all  other  rights  and  privileges 
usual  to  members. 

MR.  BUCKLEY,   OF   MISSOURI:      I    move    that    this    section    be 
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MR.  DORSET,  OF  NEBRASKA:     I  secdnd  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
amendment  just  read  be  adopted.  This  simply  changes  the  amount  to  be 
paid  to  become  a  member  from  $5.00  to  $10.00.  Are  you  ready  for  the 
question? 

MR.  PRINCE  OF  NEW  MEXICO:     It  changes  it  from  $2.00  to  $10.00. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  I  should  have  stated  that  it  changes  the 
original  initiation  fee  from  $5.00  to  $10.00,  and  the  annual  dues  from 
$2.00  to  $10.00. 

MR.  PRINCE,  OF  NEW  MEXICO:  Mr.  President,  I  do  dislike  to 
have  to  talk  so  much,  but  it  seems  to  me,  especially  after  it  has  been  de- 
termined practically  that  only  members  can  vote  on  matters  of  great  im- 
portance, that  the  membership  ought  to  be  made  just  as  easy  as  possible; 
I  think  if  It  could  be  reduced  to  $1.00,  it  would  be  better,  but  $5.00  and 
$2.00  is  certainly  as  high  as  it  is  possible  to  keep  it,  and  keep  your  mem- 
bership. You  can  not  make  this  a  popular  institution  that  will  have  any 
weight  through  the  mining  states,  and  make  it  $10.00  a  year  to  belong  to 
It.  That  makes  it  a  little  private  club.  Now,  a  club  is  a  good  thing,  and 
society  is  a  good  thing,  but  the  Congress  is  entirely  a  different  thing,  and 
a  ten-dollar-a-year  Congress  is  not  a  Congress  at  all. 

MR.  BUCKLEY,  OF  MISSOURI:  I  simply  desire  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  my  friend.  Governor  Price,  is  much  interested  in  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Congress;  at  their  session  in  St.  Louis  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  they  have  a  membership  fee  of  $10.00.    Have  they  not? 

MR.  PRINCE,  OF  NEW  MEXICO:  No  fee  at  all;  everybody  stands 
on  equality.  You  can  give  any  money  you  want  to  help  along  the  cause; 
everybody  votes  and  everybody  belongs. 

MR.  BUCKLEY,  OF  MISSOURI:  I  beg  the  gentleman's  pardon,  but 
I  had  a  draft  presented  to  me  as  a  membership  fee  to  the  Trans-Missis- 
sippi Congress  for  $10.00. 

MR.  PRINCE  OF  NEW  MEXICO:  If  you  chose  to  subscribe  it.  It 
was  voluntary  on  your  part. 

MR.  BUCKLEY,  OF  MISSOURI:     Mr.  Watson  has  a  similar  one. 

MR.  DORSEY,  OF  NEBRASKA:     And  I  have  one,  too. 

MR.  WATSON:     Yes,  I  have  one,  too. 

MR.  BUCKLEY,  OF  MISSOURI:  I  desire  to  call  the  gentleman's 
attention  to  that  fact  that  he  has  made  mention  of  the  democratic  char- 
acter of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Congress;  it  is  certainly  a  demo- 
cratic Congress;  I  desire  to  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
Congress  must  be  supported  in  some  manner,  and  I  do  not  think  it  makes 
any  difference  to  a  man  if  he  is  going  to  become  a  member  whether  he 
pays  $2.00  or  $10.00;  it  is  very  little  difference;  but  this  Congress  must 
not,  from  year  to  year,  be  a  beggar.  We  can  not  possibly  maintain  our 
position  among  the  other  institutions  of  this  country  and  be  obliged  to 
go  to  a  city  and  beg  for  $3,000  to  carry  on  the  work  of  this  Congress;  we 
must  have  some  visible  means  of  support;  hereafter,  we  do  not  intend,  at 
least  all  who  are  interested  in  this  Congress,  do  not  intend  to  go  to  a 
city  and  beg  from  them  the  means  of  support  for  this  Congress.  I  could, 
if  it  were  necessary,  recite  to  you  other  organizations  where  the  member- 
ship feet  is  not  less  than  is  proposed  and  this  proposed  change  in  the 
By-Laws  of  this  Congress.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  unreason- 
able in  this  amendment.  I  think  it  should  be  passed,  and  I  think  there 
will  be  no  difficulty.  There  is  no  imaginary  difficulty,  and  there  is  no 
real  difficulty  in  securing  a  membership  at  this  small  fee.     /^^^^^T^ 
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MR.  COLES,  OF  TEXAS:  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  $10.00  member- 
ship, but  at  the  same  time  I  want  to  say  to  this  Congress  that  I  hope  they 
will  not  get  the  membership  fee  too  high,  but  as  to  coming  to  a  town  and 
begging  for  money  to  entertain  this  Congress,  I  do  not  care  how  much 
that  town  puts  up  to  entertain  this  Congress,  it  is  money  well  invested. 
Any  town  that  has  the  honor  of  entertaining  this  Congress  Is  always 
willing  to  put  up  money.  This  town  has  put  up  some  money;  there  were 
seventeen  of  us.  A  few  of  you  called  on  us  to  put  up  $3,000  to  invite  you 
to  come  here  to  El  Paso,  and  it  was  raised,  I  think,  in  about  thirty  min- 
utes, and  we  felt  it  was  an  honor  to  be  asked,  and  allowed  to  put  up  that 
money;  as  your  Secretary  knows,  the  money  was  in  your  hands,  and  we 
sent  it  there.  Any  city  capable  of  entertaining  you  can  always  furnish 
the  money  to  do  so.  I  don't  consider  it  begging  any  city  by  asking  them 
to  put  up  money.  We  will  put  up  money  and  ask  you  to  come  again  if 
you  will  come,  and  put  up  double  the  amount,  and  put  it  up  in  an  hour. 
(Applause.) 

MR.  RALSTON,  OF  CALIFORNIA:  I  will  have  to  refer  again  to  the 
experience  others  have  had  in  this  same  line  by  stating  the  experience  we 
have  had  in  the  California  Miners*  Association.  When  we  first  had  our 
organization,  we  had  a  long  discussion  as  to  what  the  initiation  and  an- 
nual dues  should  be.  They  finally  decided  to  make  it  $1.00  to  join  and 
$1.00  annual  dues.  A  year  or  two  ago  the  association  decided  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  raise  that  to  $5.00.  Some  wanted  to  make  it  $10.00. 
They  raised  it  to  $5.00;  now  the  same  argument  holds  good  there  that  has 
been  made  use  of  here,  that  the  difference  between  $1.00  and  $5.00  is  not 
very  much  and  the  difference  between  $2.00  and  $10.00  is  not  very  much; 
but  I  think  the  California  Miners'  Association,  from  opinions  expressed, 
will  change  at  this  convention  they  are  going  to  hold,  will  change  their 
annual  dues  back  again  from  $5.00  to  $1.00  for  the  reason  that  they  found 
that  many  miners — I  am  talking  now  about  working  miners,  not  about 
capitalists — were  willing  to  pay  $1.00,  yet  raised  an  objection  to  paying 
$5.00.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  intention  or  desire  or  aim  of 
this  Congress  or  this  corporation  to  try  to  get  the  working  miners  to  join, 
but  I  wish  to  say  this,  that  some  of  the  best  work  we  have  had,  and  some 
of  the  best  suggestions  made  at  the  annual  conventions  of  the  California 
Miners'  Association  have  come  from  working  miners,  and  I  am  opposed, 
therefore,  to  the  raising  of  the  dues  from  $5.00  to  $10.00  and  the  initiation 
from  $5.00  to  $10.00 — I  mean  the  dues  from  $2.00  to  $10.00,  for  the  reason 
that  I  think  your  Association  will  have  the  same  experience  we  had  in 
California. 

MR.  VOORHEES,  OF  CALIFORNIA:  I  want  to  add  a  little  some- 
thing  to  what  my  friend,  Mr.  Ralston,  has  said,  and  state  that  in  the 
California  Miners'  Association  we  have  had  as  high  as  nine  thousand  mem- 
bers upon  its  rolls.  Is  it  better  for  this  Association  to  have  a  membership 
of  ten  thousand  at  $2.00  a  year,  or  one  thousand  at  $10.00  a  year?  I 
think  we  had  better  take  the  ten  thousand  or  five  thousand  at  $2.00  than 
the  one  thousand  at  $10.00.  You  can  get  them  if  you  are  active,  and  you 
can  get  plenty  to  join,  willing  to  pay  that,  whether  they  attend  or  not,  to 
receive  the  proceedings  of  the  convention.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  coil- 
tribute  my  part,  whatever  the  convention  decides. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  The  question  is  on  the  motion  to  adopt 
the  amendment  as  just  read;  changing  the  membership  fee  from  $5.00 
to  $10.00  and  the  annual  dues  from  $2.00  to  $10.00.  Are  you  ready  for 
the  question?  All  in  favor  of  that  motion  say  "Aye;"  contrary  "No."  The 
noes  have  it  and  the  motion  is  lost. 

A  MEMBER:     Mr.  President,  I  move  to  adjourn  until  2  o'clock. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  we 
take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock.  All  in  favor  say  "Aye."  We  will  take  a 
recess  until  2  o'clock.  ^  t 
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FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  17,  1905. 
Afternoon  Session. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:     Let  the  Congress  be  in  order. 

MR.  DORSEY.  OP  NEBRASKA:  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions  I  desire  to  report  back  the  following  resolution, 
No.  13,  introduced  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Coles  of  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  by  unanimous 
Yote  recommends  its  adoption  by  the  Congress. 

Resolution   No.  13. 

Whereas,  The  American  Mining  Congress,  In  annual  session  assem- 
bled, at  El  Paso,  Texas,  November  14-18,  1905,  thoroughly  appreciates  the 
friendly  interest  of  President  Roosevelt  in  the  development  of  the  West; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  send  greetings  to  him  as  an  expression  of  our 
appreciation  of  the  great  interest  which  he  has  taken  in  fostering  and 
promoting  the  mining  interests  of  this  country. 

(Note. — That  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  wire  the  President  ac- 
cordingly.) 

MR.  DORSET,  OF  NEBRASKA:  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

A  MEMBER:     I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Under  the  rule,  unless  there  is  a  motion 
made  to  suspend  the  rule,  it  becomes  necessary  to  refer  it 

MR.  DORSEY,  OF  NEBRASKA:  This  resolution  is  reported  back  by 
the  committee.. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS :  I  beg  Vour  pardon.  All  those  in  favor 
of  adoption  of  the  resolution  say  "Aye;"  contrary  "No."  The  ayes  have 
it  and  the  motion  prevails. 

MR.  DORSEY,  OF  NEBRASKA:  Your  Committee  on  Resolutions  re- 
spectfully reports  back  the  following  resolution,  No.  14,  introduced  by 
Mr.  A.  P.  Coles  of  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  by  unanimous  vote  recommends  its 
adoption  by  the  Congress. 

Resolution  No.  14  was  then  read  by  the  Secretary,  as  follows: 

Resolution  No.  14. 

Whereas,  the  American  Mining  Congress,  in  annual  session  assem- 
bled, at  Ea  Paso,  Texas,  November  14-18,  1905,  thoroughly  understands 
and  appreciates  the  friendly  interest  of  President  Diaz  in  the  protection 
of  the  persons  and  property  of  those  engaged  in  mining  pursuits  in  Mexico; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  send  him  greetings  as  an  expression  of  our  grati- 
tude to  him  for  all  that  he  has  accomplished  on  behalf  of  the  miners  of 
Mexico. 

(Note. — That  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  wire  President  Diaz  ac- 
cordingly.) 

MR.  DORSEY,  OF  NEBRASKA:  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
Uon. 

A  MEMBER:     I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
resolution  just  read  be  adopted.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  All  in 
favor  of  that  motion  say  "Aye;"  contrary  "No."  The  ayes  have  it  and 
the  motion  prevails. 

MR.  DORSEY,  OF  NEBRASKA:  The  Committee  on  Resolutions  re- 
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Resolution. 

Whereas',  The  citizens  of  the  city  of  El  Paso,  Texas,  have  more 
than  fulfilled  all  of  the  pledges  made  at  Portland.  Oregon,  and 
have  received  the,  members  of  this  Congress  with  true  courtesy  and 
southern  hospitality,  which  we  have  accepted  in  true  western  style,  there- 
lore  be  it  resolved  that  the  members  and  delegates  to  the  Eighth 
Annual  Session  of  the  American  Mining  Congress  do  hereby  ex- 
press their  hearty  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  the  citizens  of  El  Paso 
to  make  their  visit  pleasant  and  enjoyable,  and  return  sincere  thanks 
for  the  courtesies  extended,  and  be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  be  furnished  to  the  honorable  Board  of  County  Commissioners, 
the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  El  Paso,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
International  Miners'  Association,  and  to  John  A.  Happer,  chairman  of 
the  local  Entertainment  Committee. 

MR.  DORSET,  OF  NEBRASKA:  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  All  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution say  "Aye;"  contrary  "No."  The  ayes  have  it  and  the  resolution  is 
adopted. 

MR.  DORSEY,  OF  NEBRASKA:  The  Committee  on  Resolutions  re- 
spectfully submits  for  the  consideration  of  this  Congress,  and  by  unani- 
mous vote  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution.  No.  16: 

Resolution  No.  16. 

We,  the  American  Mining  Congress,  recognize  that  the  aims  and  objects 
of  this  Congress  will  come  earlier  to  a  successful  fruition  if  more  specific 
and  general  information  regarding  the  same  is  disseminated ;  and  whereas, 
the  daily,  weekly,  and  technical  press  has,  at  all  times,  accorded  the  most 
courteous  treatment  to  this  Congl-ess,  which  has  been,  is,  and  will  be  of 
enduring  benefit,  not  only  to  this  Congress,  but  to  the  mining  Industry; 
resolved,  that  the  Congress  hereby  acknowledge  the  services  of  the  press 
of  the  United  States  for  its  uniform  courtesies,  its  equal  justice  and  the 
aid  it  has  given  in  connection  with  the  work  of  this  Congress;  and  be  it 
further  resolved,  that  the  Congress  especially  commends  the  most  ex- 
cellent work  of  the  El  Paso  press,  which  has  so  carefully  and  ably  re- 
ported the  proceedings  of  this  Congress  and  which  has  consistently  sup- 
ported its  aims  and  objects. 

MR.  DORSEY,  OF  NEBRASKA:  Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution. 

MR.  CALXiBREATH :  I  note  that  no  reference  has  been  made  here 
to  the  Mexican  press,  and  I  desire  to  say  that  the  press  of  the  Republic 
of  Mexico  have  been  almost  unanimous  in  their  work  of  endorsing  this 
Congress,  and  I  hope  the  Resolution  Committee  will  consent  to  an  amend- 
ment including  the  press  of  Mexico. 

MR.  DORSEY,  OF  NEBRASKA:  Most  gladly;  make  it  the  press  of 
the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

A  MEMBER:     Second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
resolution,  as  amended,  be  adopted.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  All 
in  favor  of  the  motion  say  "Aye;"  contrary  "No."  The  ayes  have  it  and 
the  motion  prevails. 

MR.  DORSEY,  OF  NEBRASKA:  The  Committee  on  Resolutions  re- 
spectfully reports  back  the  following  resolution.  No.  18,  introduced  by  Dr. 
Buckley  of  Missouri,  and  by  unanimous  vote  recommends  its  adoption  by 
this  Congress. 

The  resolution  is  read  by  the  Secretary.  r^^^^T^ 
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Resolution  No.  18. 

Whereas,  The  American  Mining  Congress,  in  annual  session  assem- 
bled, at  El  Paso,  Texas,  November  14-8,  1905.  believes  in  the  accurate 
use  of  names  applied  to  the  different  minerals  now  being  exploited  in 
the  United  States;  and,  furthermore,  knowing  that  many  names,  such 
as  calamine,  smithsonite,  and  hydrozincite,  are  constantly  confused,  re- 
sulting in  litigation  detrimental  to  the  mining  industry;   therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Congress  respectfully  petitions  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  lend  all  their  influence 
in  bringing  about  a  correct  usage  and  interpretation  of  these  terms  in 
accordance  with  the  well  established  mineralo^lcal  classification  found 
in  Dana's  Text  Books  of  Mineralogy;  further  be  it 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

MR.  DORSET,  OF  NEBRASKA:  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

A  MEMBER:     I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
resolution  just  read  be  adopted.    Are  you  ready  for  the  question? 

A  MEMBER:  Before  the  motion  is  put  I  would  ask  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  government  has  already  adopted  classical  names  somewhat 
different,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  and  while  I  am  heartily  in  favor 
of  the  resolution,  and  shall  support  it,  yet  in  passing  a  resolution  by  this 
Congress,  it  means  something  that  we  hope  to  have  stick,  but  I  suppose 
the  committee  has  considered  all  that,  and  I  just  rise  for  information. 

MR.  BUCKLEY,  OF  MISSOURI:  I  will  tell  the  gentleman;  I  will 
say  that  the  system  which  is  used  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
is  the  system  adopted  in  Dana's  System  of  Mineralogy  of  Ores  and  that 
these  terms  are  used  throughout  the  United  States  and  throughout  the 
mining  districts.  It  is  simply  to  bring  a  clearer  use  of  these  terms  that 
these  resolutions  are  submitted.    There  is  no  conflict  whatever. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  You  have  heard  the  resolution  read.  All 
in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  signify  by  saying  "Aye;"  con- 
trary "No."    The  ayes  have  it  and  the  resolution  is  adopted. 

MR.  DORSEY,  OF  NEBRASKA:  The  Committee  on  Resolutions  re- 
ports back  the  following  resolution.  No.  12,  introduced  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Pompeney  of  Kansas,  and  by  unanimous  vote  recommends  its  adoption. 

Resolution  No.  12. 

Whereas,  It  is  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  this  Congress  that  there 
be  established  a  Federal  Department  of  Mines  and  Mining,  with  a  member 
of  the  President's  Cabinet  at  Its  head;  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  Congress  recommend  to  its  Board  of  Directors 
that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  communicate  with  each  member  of 
this  Congress  to  the  end  that  he  obtain  the  direct  and  personal  Influence 
of  such  members  with  their  respective  senators  and  representatives. 

MR.  DORSEY,  OF  NEBRASKA:  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

A  MEMBER:     I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  *  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
resolution  just  read  be  adopted.  All  in  favor  of  that  motion  say  "Aye;" 
contrary  "No."    The  ayes  have  it  and  the  motion  prevails. 
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MR.  DORSE Y,  OF  NEBRASKA:  As  chairman  of  Committee  on  Res- 
olutions, I  desire  to  report  back  the  following  resolution,  No.  17,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Gibson  Taylor,  and  by  unanimous  vote,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends its  adoption  by  the  Congress. 

Resolution  No.  17. 

Resolved,  By  the  American  Mining  Congress,  in  annual  session  assem- 
bled, at  El  Paso,  Texas,  November  14-18,   1905,— 

First — That  the  American  Mining  Congress  express  to  the  govern- 
ment its  hearty  appreciation  of  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  displayed  by 
the  statesman  who,  in  troublous  times  and  despite  bitter  opposition,  se- 
cured the  adoption  of  the  treaty  with  Russia  by  which  our  country  and 
its  people  acquired  that  vast  area  of  mineral  wealth,  the  District  of 
Alaska; 

Second — That  the  delegates  and  members  of  this  Congress  have  the 
greatest  admiration  and  respect  for  the  daring  and  intrepid  spirits  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  North,  who  boldly  risked  their  lives  and  fearlessly  and 
courageously  subjected  themselves  to  hardships,  sufPering  and  privation 
unknown  since  the  days  of  the  heroes  of  '49,  to  explore  a  country  here- 
tofore considered  a  worthless  conglomeration  of  barren  rock,  icebergs 
and  glaciers; 

Third — That  these  men,  by  their  indomitable  energy,  hardihood  and 
perseverance,  have  created  a  new  country,  not  only  for  the  miner,  but 
for  people  in  all  avocations  in  life,  have  increased  the  annual  mineral 
production  of  our  country  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  planted  and  estab- 
lished many  prosperous  and  permanent  communities  in  a  territory  pre- 
viously supposed  inimicable  to  habitation; 

Fourth — That  these  people  deserve  and  are  of  right  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation in  Congress  and  we  hereby  earnestly  request  and  recommend 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  appropriate  legislation  grant 
to  the  District  of  Alaska  representation  in  that  body; 

Fifth — That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  President, 
to  the  Senate  and  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

MR.  DORSET,  OF  NEBRASKA:  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

A  MEMBER:     I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:     All  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolu-    . 
tion  just  read  say  "Aye;"  contrary  "No."    The  ayes  have  it  and  the  reso- 
lution is  adopted. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  The  Secretary  has  some  announcements 
to  make. 

The  Secretary  here  read  telegram  from  Mr.  Mahon  and  also  commu- 
nication in  re.  Asociacion  Financiera  Internaeional,  S.  A. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  reading 
of  the  communication.  What  is  your  pleasure.  It  might  possibly  be  well 
to  refer  it  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  if  there  is  no  objection,  and 
let  them  take  appropriate  action  and  report  back  to  this  Congress.  If 
there  is  no  objection,  it  will  be  so  referred. 

Mr.  Callbreath  here  read  a  communication  from  the  Commercial 
Club  of  Salt  Lake  City,  introduced  by  W.  J.  Halloran  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
regarding^  Ame^rlcan  tourist  travel  to  EJurope. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  If  there  is  no  objection,  it  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  for  appropriate  action.  Hearing 
none,  it  is  so  ordered.  Any  other  matters  you  wish  to  bring  up  before 
we  turn  to  the  special  order? 
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MR.  UTTER,  OF  NEJW  MEXICO:  As  a  question  of  privilege  I  would 
ask  that,  whereas,  Mr.  Swart  of  Colorado  has  been  requested  to  prepare 
and  deliver  a  very  important  paper  before  this  session  of  the  Congress, 
and,  whereas,  he  was  to  have  read  it  this  morning,  but  was  not  given 
an  opportunity  to  do  so,  I  would  ask  that  he  be  requested  to  read  that 
paper  now. 

MR.  SWART.  OF  COLORADO:  I  think  it  would  be  to  the  interests 
of  this  convention  to  forego  the  reading  of  this  paper.  The  .paper  can 
]9e  read  at  any  time,  after  it  is  printed,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  not  of  sufficient 
interest  to  displace  the  special  order  which  is  now  before  the  convention. 
I  would  much  prefer  to  let  the  paper  wait. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  There  being  no  motion,  we  will  recur  to 
the  special  order.  I  Just  want  to  make  a  suggestion,  not  in  any  sense 
even  to  assume  to  control  any  vote,  but  to  call  your  attention  to  this  fact 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  who  have  recommended  these  amendments, 
are  the  men  who  have  sacrificed  their  money  and  time  for  the  last  three 
years  to  place  this  body  In  a  position  where  it  can  command  the  respect 
of  the  thoughtful  men  of  this  nation,  and  I  make  that  statement  in  the 
hope  that  you  will  give  the  most  critical  consideration  to  all  these  mat- 
ters before  you  vote  them  up  or  down,  because  they  are  worthy  of  your 
consideration.    They  have  not  been  presented  here  idly. 

MR.  UTTER,  OF  NEW  MEXICO:  I  make  a  motion  that  Mr.  Swarfs 
paper  be  printed  in  the  proceedings,  and  in  that  way  get  it  before  the 
mining  world. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  No  motion  is  necessary;  it  will  be  printed 
anyhow.    The  Secretary  will  read  the  next  amendment  proposed. 

The  Secretary  read  section  2  of  article  3  and  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

That  section  2  of  article  3  be  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
"fifty"  in  the  second  line  of  said  section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "one  hundred"  so  that  the  said  section,  when  amended,  shall  read 
as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Any  persons  entitled  to  active  membership  in  this  Congress 
may,  upon  the  payment  of  one  hundred  dollars  ($100.00)  become  a  life 
member,  and  shall,  without  the  payment  of  further  annual  dues,  be  enti- 
tled to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  active  membership. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  You  have  heard  the  reading  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment.    What  is  your  pleasure. 

DR.  BUCKLEY,  OF  MISSOURI:  I  move  you  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS :  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
amendment  Just  read  be  adopted.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question.  This 
is  simply  changing  the  life  membership  from  $50.00  to  $100.00.  All  in 
favor  of  that  motion  signify  same  by  saying  "Aye;"  contrary  "No."  The 
ayes  have  it  and  the  motion  prevails.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  next 
amendment. 

The  STecretary  read  section  3  of  article  3,  the  amendment  being  to 
expunge  same. 

That  section  3  ef  article  3,  which  reads  as  follows,  foe  expunged  from 
said  article: 

Section  8.  .  Any  person  actively  associated  with  mining,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Committee  on  Membership,  shall,  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee 
of  one  dollar  ($1.00)  per  annum,  become  an  associate  member  of  this 
Congress,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  the  sessions  and  participate  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  Qon^^j^^^  but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  or 
hold  office. 
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PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Let  me  make  this  suggestion  as  to  why 
that  was  adopted  in  the  first  place.  You  readily  understand  that  when 
this  body  undertook  to  change  its  basis  from  a  wholly  delegate  represen- 
tation over  to  a  delegate  and  membership  representation,  there  had  to 
be  some  compromise  made.  I  felt  at  that  time  that  some  one  might  like 
to  come  here  who  might  not  be  able  to  get  an  appointment  from  the  gov- 
ernor or  other  persons  authorized  to  mitke  the  appointment,  and  that 
was  arranged  so  that  they  could  by  payment  of  the  $1.00  assessment, 
come  and  be  heard  before  this  body.  That  was  the  purpose  of  il.  It  is 
now  proposed  to  strike  that  out,  no  one  ever  having  availed  himself  of 
this  opportunity.     It  seemed  to  be  superfluous. 

MR.  DORSEY,  OF  NEBRASKA:  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment as  read. 

A  MEMBER:    I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
amendment  as  recommended  be  adopted.  All  in  favor  of  that  motion  say 
"Aye;"  contrary  "No."     The  ayes  have  it  and  the  motion  prevails. 

The  Secretarv  read  section  4  of  article  3  as  proposed  to  be 
amended. 

That  the  following  section  be  substituted  for  section  4  of  article  3: 

Sec.  4.  The  Board  of  Directors  may,  by  unanimous  vote,  admit  to 
honorary  membership  any  person  who,  from  eminence  or  special  service, 
shall  be  deemed  entitled  to  such  distinction;  and  such  membership,  un- 
less withdrawn  for  cause,  shall  confer  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
active  membership  during  life,  except  that  of  holding  oflSce.  Not  more 
than  one  person  shall  be  admitted  to  honorary  membership  in  any  one 
year. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  You  can  readily  understand  the  purpose 
of  that  is  that  we  might  have  men  at  times  who  are  entitled  to  that  rec- 
ognition, but  we  do  not  want  to  make  it  mean  or  cheap,  and  therefore  limit 
it  to  one  each  year.    What  is  your  pleasure? 

MR.  DORSEY,  OF  NEBRASKA:     I  move  its  adoption. 

MR.  PRINCE.  OF  NEW  MEXICO:  May  I  inquire  why  this  change 
has  been  recommended  by  the  committee;  the  conferring  of  this  honorary 
membership  by  the  Congress  gives  dignity  to  the  matter;  is  there  any 
reason  for  making  this  extraordinary  change,  and  conferring  this  power 
on  the  Board  of  Directors? 

MR.  CALLBREATH:  The  idea  was  simply  that  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, being  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  Congress,  knows  whether  anyone 
has  rendered  any  special  service  which  entitles  him  to  this  honor  better 
than  the  members. 

MR.  PRINCE,  OF  NEW  MEXICO:  I  am  sorry  that  my  friend,  the 
Secretary,  did  not  read  the  old  resolution  so  as  to  see  that  his  answer  is 
not  an  answer  at  all.  The  section  as  it  stands  at  present  says:  "Hon- 
orary membership  n\ay  be  conferred  upon  such  persons  as  this  Congress 
shall  deem  worthy  of  such  distinction.  Honorary  members  may  be 
elected  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Congress  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  of  Membership  and  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors." That  is  a  dignified  way  to  confer  a  dignified  compliment,  by  the 
body  itself,  and  I  ask  why  that  dignified  method  of  conferring  something 
that  would  be  worth  while  is  to  be  changed? 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:     Any  further  remarks? 

MR.  BUCKLEY,  OF  MISSOURI:     I  move  you  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee  be  adopted. 
A  MEMBER:     I  second  the  motion. 
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PRESIDENT.  RICHARDS:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
amendment  be  adopted.  All  In  favor  of  that  motion  say  "Aye;"  contrary 
"No."  The  Chair  is  somewhat  in  doubt.  All  those  in  favor  of  the  motion 
please  rise  and  stand  until  counted. 

THE  SECRETARY:     Twenty-three  votes. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Those  opposed  please  rise  and  stand 
until  counted. 

THE  SECRETARY:     Seventeen  votes. 

'  PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:     The  motion  prevails. 

MR.  PRINCE,  OF  NEW  MEXICO:  It  requires  a  two-thirds  vote,  if 
you  will  excuse  me. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Not  on  a  recommendation;  it  does  on  a 
membership  vote.  We  are  now  acting  under  the  motion  of  Senator  Voor- 
hies  of  California,  that  this  body  recommend  by  a  majority  vote.  When 
the  members  come  to  vote,  it  will  take  a  two-thirds  vote. 

The  Secretary  read  the  next  amendment,  which  was  to  expunge 
section  5  of  article  3  from  said  article. 

That  section  5  of  article  3,  which  reads  as  follows,  be  and  the  same 
is  hereby  expunged  from  said  article: 

Sec.  5.  No  person  who  shall  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this 
article  shall  be  denied  membership  to  this  Congress. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:     What  is  your  pleasure. 

MR.  DORSET.  OF  NEBRASKA:     I  move  the  adoption. 

A  MEMBER:    I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
proposed  amendment  just  read  be  adopted.  Are  you  ready  for  the  ques- 
tion? All  in  favor  say  "Aye;"  contrary  "No."  The  ayes  have  it  and  the 
motion  prevails. 

The  Secretary  read  the  next  amendment,  which  was  to  expunge 
article  5  of  the  By-Laws. 

Tha.t  article  5  of  said  By-Laws,  which  reads  as  follows,  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  expunged: 

ARTICLE  V. 

Dues. 

Life  members  shall  pay  a  fee  of  fifty  dollars  ($50.00);  members,  an 
initiation  of  five  dollars  ($5.00)  and  annual  dues  of  two  dollars  ($2.00); 
associate  members,  annual  dues  of  one  dollar  ($1.00) ;  and  delegates 
nothing. 

DR.  BUCKLEY,  OF  MISSOURI:  I  recommend  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

A  MEMBER:    I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that 
the  proposed  amendment  just  read  be  adopted,  but  does  not  that  con- 
flict  

MR.  RALSTON,  OF  CALIFORNIA:  Does  not  that  conflict  with  the 
action  taken  this  morning? 

•  PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  That  is  the  question  I  was  going  to  ask 
you.'  tJnder  the  recommendations  taken  this  morning,  that  stands  so  far 
as  the''$5.00  and  $2.00  is  concerned,  so  the  motion  is  out  of  order  to  that 
extent,  at  this  time.  r^^^r^T^ 
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The  Secretary  read  thQ  following  section  to  be  substituted  for 
section  1  of  article  6: 

That  the .  following  section  be  substituted  for  section  1  of  article  6: 
Section  1.    The  government,  control  and  management  of  the  afPairs 
of  this  Congress  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Directors  consisting  of 
nine  members  to  be  elected  by  the  members  of  this  Congress  as  here- 
inafter provided. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Tou  have  heard  the  reading  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment.    What  is  your  pleasure? 

DR.  BUCKLEY.  OF  MISSOURI:  I  move  you  the  adoption  6t  the 
amendment. 

MR.  DORSBY,  OF  NEBRASKA:     I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDE:NT  Richards  :  it  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that 
the  proposed  amendment  just  read  be  adopted.  Are  you  ready  for  the 
question?  All  in  favor  of  that  motion  say  "Aye;"  contrary  "No."  The 
ayes  have  it  and  the  motion  prevails. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  section  to  be  substituted  for  section 
2,  article  6: 

The  following  section  shall  be  substituted  for  section  2  of  article  6: 

Sec.  2.  The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President  and  three  Vice  Presi- 
dents to  be  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Directors  from  their  number;  and  a 
Secretary  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  but  such  Secretary  shall  not 
be  a  member  of  said  Board  of  Directors. 

MR.  DORSEY,  OF  NEBRASKA:  Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption 
of  that  amendment. 

A  MEIMBER:    I  second  the  motion. 

A  MEMBER:  I  would  like  to  ask  for  information  if  these  amend- 
ments are  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  Colorado. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  They  are  intended  to  be  as  near  as  we 
could  get  them. 

MR.  PRINCE,  OF  NEW  MEXICO:  I  merely  rise  to  ask,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if,  whoever  has  this  in  charge,  can  explain  why  that  very  idiportant 
part  of  this  section  is  to  be  stricken  out,  that  important  part  being  that 
they  shall  elect  such  persons  as  may  be  recommended  by  the  Congress, 
and  which  you,  in  your  address  this  morning,  said  was  a  very  important 
feature? 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Heretofore,  of  course,  and  I  think  it  was 
largely  due  in  deference  to  myself,  I  have  urged  upon  the  Congress  that 
they  select  such  directors  as  are  recommended  by  the  members  and  the 
delegates,  so  that  the  delegates  would  have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  the 
directors  of  this  body,  so  long  as  the  delegate  system  is  conducted  on 
that  plan,  but  I  am  aware  of  some  considerable  difficulties  arising  in 
this  matter.  Now  that  we  have  assurance  that  we  are  going  to  get 
assistance  in  erecting  a  structure  worthy  the  mining  industry  and  the 
prospects  are  at  present  when  the  first  contributions  are  made,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  borrow  some  money  and  issue  bonds,  which,  later  on,  will  be 
taken  up.  In  order  to  do  that,  this  Board  of  Directors  must  be  legally 
elected.  You  can  readily  understand  that.  The  desire  is,  as  long  as  our 
delegate  system  exists,  that  they  be  heard  in  this  matter  and  for  that 
reason  that  they  recommend  that  certain  people  be  selected  as  the  direc- 
tors of  this  organization,  but  the  actual  election  will  have  to  take  place 
in  the  light  of  these  legal  conditions,  by  the  membership,  but  I  feel  quite 
certain  they  would  consider  your  recommendations  in  good  faith.  That 
is  the  question  now  to  take  that  away  with  the  expectation  that  the  dele- 
gate system  in  that  sense  will  probably  be  dropped.    I  mean  in  the  sense  j 
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that  when  they  come  as  delegates  that  thdy  shall  not  have  the  right  to 
vote  upon  the  corporate  management  of  the  corporation  Itself,  but  always 
will  have  the  right  to  be  heard  on  other  questions,  and  get  rid  of  these 
complications  which  have  risen  here  to-day,  and  the  intention  of  the 
introduction  of  this  amendment  here  at  this  time  is  to  do  away,  and 
notify  the  world,  that  delegates  hereafter  will  not  be  permitted  to  vote 
on  the  management  of  the  corporation  itself,  but  only  members,  not  ex- 
cluding you  at  this  time,  but  hereafter,  so  that  this  question  can  not 
arise  again. 

MR.  PRINCE.  OF  NEW  MEXICO:  I  am  very  sorry  to  take  up  so 
much  time,  but  it  is  desirable  that  those  present  understand  that  this  is 
not  a  question  of  delegates  at  all,  if  you  will  allow  me,  but  equally  of 
members.  It  is  the  question  of  whether  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
elect  whom  they  choose,  or  such  persons  as  are  recommended  by  the 
Congress;  the  Congress,  if  it  is  made  up  of  members,  that  is  all  right, 
but  the  Congress  makes  a  most  radical  change;  it  takes  the  matter  of 
election  of  ofllcers  away  from  the  Congress  and  gives  it  entirely  to  the 
Board.  If  that  is  desired,  it  is  all  right.  I  think  that  in  printing  this,  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  shown  it,  because  it  is  now  not  shown 
at  all;  it  would  have  been  better  if  it  had  been  shown  in  some  way  where 
the  change  is  made  by  an  omission  of  words,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
draw  the  attention  of  anyone  to  the  fact  that  they  are  entirely  remod- 
elling the  system  of  officers  by  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

J.  F.  HARLAN,  OF  TEXAS:  This  brings  out  the  question  that  I 
presented  a  while  ago;  is  it  not  a  requirement  of  the  law  of  Colorado 
governing  corporations  that  its  officers  shall  be  selected  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  that  corporation? 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  The  statutes  of  Colorado  require  it  done 
in  that  way  unquestionably. 

MR.  HARLAN,  OF  TEXAS:  Then  it  would  be  folly  for  this  Congress 
to  attempt  to  do  business  in  Colorado  in  conflict  with  their  laws. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  It  is  wholly  a  legal  question. .  The  stat- 
utes of  Colorado  under  which  we  exist  require  the  ipembers  to  elect  a 
Board  of  Directors,  and  the  Board  of  Directors  to  elect  the  officers.  Now, 
it  is  just  changing  it  from  the  old  system  to  the  new  to  comply  with  the 
statutes. 

MR.  PRINCE,  OF  NEW  MEXICO:  This  section  stands  at  present 
in  these  words :  "Section  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
to  annually  elect  as  President,  Vice  Presidents,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
such  persons  as  may  be  recommended  by  the  Congress."  I  hope  the  Sec- 
retary will  not  put  the  infinitive  in  that  kind  of  way.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  elect  such  persons  as  may  be  recommended 
by  the  Congress. 

DR.  BUCKLEY,  OF  MISSOURI:  I  think  this  resolves  itself  into  a 
legal  question  whether  we  should  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  state  of 
Colorado  or  whether  we  shall  try  to  evade  them  in  one  way  or  another. 
That  is  the  question,  apparently,  that  is  troubling  our  friend.  I  believe  we 
should  keep  close  to  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Colorado  for  this  is  a  busi- 
ness corporation,  and  this  corporation,  I  understand,  is  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  business.  Now,  I  think  the  members  of  this  organiza- 
tion are  competent  in  every  respect  to  select  the  directors,  as  well  as 
the  officers,  and  the  officers  as  well  as  the  directors,  and  when  they  choose 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  they  are  selecting  the  officers,  and 
I  think,  if  they  select  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  Board  of  Directors  them- 
selves will  certainly  be  competent  to  select  the  members  who  are  to  act 
as  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.    I  do  not  see  any  necessity  foj*  quibbling 
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over  this  matter.  We  desire  to  conform  to  the  law  under  which  the  organ- 
ization is  incorporated,  and  that  is  the  purpose  of  amending  or  recasting 
this  section. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  In  order  that  you  may  see  it  clearly,  the 
old  By-Law  before  this  amendment,  reads  as  follows:  "It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  annually  elect  as  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dents, Secretary  and  Treasurer,  such  persons  as  may  be  recommended 
by  the  Congress."  Now,  you  can  see  the  legal  difficulty.  It  ties  the 
Board  to  elect  whoever  the  Congress  recommends,  and  the  statute  says 
that  the  Board  shall  elect — that  is  the  question.  We  want  to  comply  with 
the  statutes  of  Colorado  and  drop  out  that  idea  as  recommended  by 
the  Congress;  heretofore  this  delegate  system  has  recommended  them, 
but  the  intention  now  is  to  strike  that  out  and  place  it  where  the  statute 
places  it,  with  the  Board  of  Directors. 

MR.  RALSTON,  OF  CALIFORNIA:  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no 
question  of  law  involved  in  this  matter  of  complying  with  the  statutes  of 
the  state  of  Colorado,  because  the  present  article,  section  2,  states  that 
the  Board  of  Directors  shall  elect  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Con- 
gress. Now,  they  elect  anyway,  and  as  I  understood  it  this  morning,  the 
Board  of  Directors  were  perfectly  willing  to  act  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  for  that  reason  delegates  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  This  does  not  affect  the  present  delegates. 
This  will  be  for  the  future.    It  does  not  affect  those  delegates  here. 

MR.  RALSTON,  OF  CALIFORNIA:  I  realize  that,  but  in  the  future, 
we  are  building  for  the  future,  as  I  understand  it,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  you  are  going  to  have  a  Congress  of  delegates  again,  as  I  suppose  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  this  Congress  wishes  to  have  delegates  come,  I  sup- 
pose the  same  thing  will  occur  next  time,  and  people  who  come  will  find 
that  they  must  become  members  before  being  permitted  to  vote.  I  do 
not  see  where  it  is  going  against  the  law  of  Colorado  at  all,  because  the 
Directors  elect,  but  it  is  for  the  Congress  to  recommend.  Of  course,  if 
they  have  to  be  members  to  recommend,  it  is  then  a  corporation.  As  I 
understand  it,  it  is  in  future  the  idea  that  no  person  will  be  allowed  or 
permitted  to  take 'part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Mining  Congress  unless 
they  are  members  of  the  corporation. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  No,  sir,  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress 
is  one  thing  and  the  election  of  officers  is  a  very  different  thing. 

MR.  RALSTON,  OF  CAUFORNIA:  I  wish  to  ask  the  question.  At 
the  next  meeting  of  this  Congress,  is  it  to  be  the  intention  "that  no  one 
shall  take  part  in  the  deliberations  unless  they  are  members  of  this 
corporation  ? 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  No,  sir,  the  word  deliberation  means  all 
those  general  questions  that  may  come  up.  The  election  of  officers  is  not 
a  deliberation  in  that  sense. 

MR.  RALSTON,  OF  CALIFORNIA:  Will  not  the  same  condition  of 
affairs  be  in  force  that  is  in  existence  to-day? 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Let  me  suggest  this  legal  phase.  Sup- 
pose that,  under  the  statutes  of  Colorado,  the  Board  is  required  to  elect 
members;  you  will  concede,  as  a  legal  question,  that  you  can  not  do  indi- 
rectly what  you  dan  not  do  directly;  now,  if  this  Congress  should  pass 
a  By-Law  and  say  that  John  Smith  should  hereafter  dictate  to  the  said 
Board  who  they  should  elect,  will  that  be  a  legal  election?  Not  at  all.  It 
would  be  equally  true  if  they  must  act  on  a  recommendation.  It  would 
be  proper  for  the  Congress  to  recommend,  but  we  do  not  want4t  to  gi 
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Into  the  record  as  a  legal  question,  on  which  bonds  and  property  rights 
may  rest,  where  the  Board  is  compelled  to  do  indirectly  what  the  statute 
says  It  can  not  do. 

MR.  DORSET,  OF  NEBRASKA:  Let  me  state  for  the  benefit  of  my 
friend  from  California  that  under  the  Constitution,  if  this  body,  under 
the  laws  of  Colorado,  were  allowed  to  pass  By-Laws  inconsistent  with 
the  laws  of  the  state  of  Colorado,  and  we  have  had  legal  advice  upon  this 
question,  and  if  we  pass  a  By-Law  allowing  delegates  to  dictate  to  the 
Directors  who  shall  be  the  officers,  and  who  shall  be  the  Directors,  we 
have  in  our  By-Laws  something  that  the  laws  of  Colorado  say  shall  not 
be  there.  That  is  the  situation.  I  am  sorry  it  is  so  and  as  Judge  has 
said,  and  the  Directors  have  acted  in  the  past  three  Congresses;  they 
have  taken  the  recommendations  of  the  Congress,  delegates  and  mem- 
bers, and  have  acted  upon  them,  but  you  must  not  put  anything  on  record, 
in  your  By-Laws,  that  the  laws  of  Colorado  say  shall  nt)t  be  there. 

MR.  WIRE,  OF  ILLINOIS:  As  I  understand  this  Colorado  statute,  . 
it  is  mandatory  and  not  permissive;  absolutely  mandatory;  it  says  it 
shall  be,  and  if  we  do  otherwise,  if  we  take  away  the  choice  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  in  electing  officers,  we  are  violating  the  statutes.  We  want 
to  be  careful  on  that  point.  We  will  be  handling  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars.    It  is  an  important  matter  and  we  want  to  be  right  on  it. 

MR.  OSBORNE,  OF  CALIFORNIA:  It  appears  to  me  that  we  have 
pretty  high  authority  for  the  election  of  officers  in  this  way  in  the  manner 
that  is  presented  in  the  old  By-Laws  in  the  election  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Presidential  electors  are  elected  and  are  presumed 
to  be  unbiased;  they  are  presumed  in  law  to  meet  and  confer  and  elect 
the  man  for  President  that  their  judgment  may  approve,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  all  know  that  they  have  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  the  man 
in  the  moon;  that  the  people,  when  they  elect,  and  who  are  represented 
by  the  electors  or  a  majority  of  them,  they  expect  them  to  elect  a  cer- 
tain man,  a  certain  person;  it  seems  to  me  that  is  very  high  authority. 

MR,  RICHARDS:  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  healthy  system  if  you 
should  adopt  this  amendment,  hereafter  to  make  members  recommend, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  the  Board  would  always  comply,  but  in  the  light 
of  the  conditions  as  they  exist,  and  we  called  in  the  leadine:  members  of 
the  bar  in  Portland  to  get  their  advice  on  this  question  there,  and  we 
are  trying  to  carry  out  that  advice.  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  a  very 
wholesome  policy  hereafter  to  have  the  members  recommend.  I  have 
no  doubt  the  Board  would  always  comply,  but  the  question  is,  when  you 
want  to  borrow  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  whether  you  could  get  it  in  that  condition.    I  doubt  it. 

MR.  BOND,  OF  TEXAS:  I  should  like  to  ask  you  what  objection 
the  Directors   could   possibly  make  to   electing   the   men  the   Congress 

MR.  RICHARDS:     There  is  none,  but  you  make  it  a  corporate  act. 

MR.  CALLBREATH:  If  you  were  about,  Mr.  Bond,  to  lean  this  cor- 
poration fifty  thousand  or  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  up  a  building  and  you  were  to  receive  from  that  cornoration  its 
pledge  to  repay  that  money,  would  you  be  willing  to  do  that  if  that  build- 
ing was  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  people  at  some  other  time  with  whom 
you  were  not  acquainted,  and  over  whom  you  had  no  control?  Would  you 
be  willing  to  deal  with  a  supposed  entity  which,  by  virtue  of  an  appoint- 
ment from  the  governor  of  Virginia,  could  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
people  whom  you  trusted  and  put  in  the  hands  of  someone  else? 

MR.  BOND.  OF  TEXAS:      The   question   arises   as   to   whether  the  j 
Board  ef  Directoirs  is  to  be  dictated  to  by  this  Congress,  that  is  to  say,HC 
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the  miners  of  the  country,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  dictated  to  by  the  men 
who  loan  the  money. 

MR.  CALLBREATH:  No,  the  election  of  the  Board  of  Directors  is 
made  by  the  members  of  this  Congress.  The  men  who  lend  this  money 
know  the  general  character  of  the  members  of  this  Congress,  and  know 
that  membership  can  not  be  changed  in  fifteen  minutes  or  changed  by 
any  individual  of  this  organization.  He  knows  these  are  men  upon  whom 
he  can  rely  to  carry  out  their  contract  with  him.  There  are  other  rea- 
sons beside  this.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  find  a  man  like  Judge  Richards  • 
who  will  take  the  presidency  of  this  organization,  travel  year  in  and  year 
out,  several  thousands  of  miles,  pay  his  own  expenses  and  always  look 
after  the  work  of  this  organization;  it  sometimes  requires  considerable 
coaxing  to  get  him  to  do  it.  It  is  better  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
should  have  the  power;  you  must,  of  course,  in  electing  your  Directors, 
get  through  them  that  representative  influence  which  you  desire  to  exert. 

MR.  BOND,  OF  TEXAS:  From  the  fact  that  this  Congress  has 
elected  so  competent  and  able  a  man  as  this  man,  it  seems  to  me  that 
they  have  done  fully  as  well  as  any  Board  of  Directors  could  have  done. 

MR.  HARLAN,  OF  TEXAS:  U  seems  to  me  that  this  is  just  a  legal 
question  and  there  is  not  anything  else  to  it.  and  all  this  other  talk  is 
surplusage.  Now,  there  is  not  a  corporation  in  the  state  of  Texas,  or  the 
state  of  Colorado,  or  in  the  state  of  California,  or  any  other  state  in  the 
United  States  that  does  not  or  is  not  governed  by  statutory  law.  and  all 
the  acts  of  the  corporation  have  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  statues  of 
that  state.  Now.  if  we  could  have  the  statutes  of  the  state  of  Colorado 
before  us  and  be  read,  in  regard  to  how  corporations  elect  their  directors, 
then  we  would  get  light  on  this  question.  Now,  we  all  know,  who  have 
had  any  experience  with  incorporated  bodies,  that  it  is  the  members  of 
a  corporation  who  elect  the  directors  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  there 
is  not  a  state  in  the  United  States  where  the  directors  could  be  elevated 
,  to  that  oflice  outside  of  a  member  of  the  corporation.  Then,  going  fur- 
'  ther,  nearly  all  the  states — I  do  not  know  as  to  Colorado — but  nearly 
all  the  states  require  that  the  Board  of  Directors  elect  the  President,  Vice 
President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  the  officers  of  the  corporation 
as  provided  by  the  By-Laws,  from  their  own  members.  Now,  I  ask,  is  it 
the  law  of  Colorado  to  elect  the  officers  of  this  American  Mining  Congress 
from  the  Board  of  Directors  elected  by  the  members  of  the  corporation? 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:     That  is  the  statute  exactly. 

MR.  HARLAN.  OF  TEXAS:  If  that  Is  so.  It  seems  to  me  that  all 
this  discussion  amounts  to  nothing.  We  must  follow  the  statutes  of  the 
state  under  which  this  bodv  is  incorporated,  and  there  Is  no  question 
about  that.  I  am  not  a  member  of  this  Congress;  I  am  a  delegate  from 
the  Business  League  of  Houston,  Texas,  and  while  my  interest  might  seem 
to  be  with  these  other  people,  because  I  am  not  a  member,  yet  at  the 
same  time,  we  have  to  look  at  this  matter  as  a  business  man  would  look 
at  it — put  it  in  legal  form,  and  then  if  we  are  wrong,  let  us  right  our- 
selves, but  do  not  let  us  get  into  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  state  under 
which  this  organization  Is  incorporated. 

Cries  of  "Question!"    "Question!" 

MR.  RIEPE.  OF  NEVADA:  It  seems  to  me  that  this  Congress  has 
been  acting  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  past  illegally.  Let  us  get  It 
right — ^.let  us  get  right  to-day,  If  we  are  encroaching  on  the  statutes  of 
the  state  of  Colorado,  because  the  Directors  will  have  to  borrow  money 
and  loan  money.  Then  again.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  for  Infor- 
mation. Did  the  past  Congresses  ever  recommend  any  set  of  candidates 
or  officers  for  the  Board  of  Directors  to  elect? 
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PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  They  have;  every  session  since  I  have 
been  Presidnt  they  have  recommended  and  the  Board  has  complied  with 
that  recommendation,  but  we  had  no  property  and  it  did  not  matter,  but 
now,  when  we  contemplate  having  property  of  considerable  value,  we 
want  to  get  on  a  legal  basis,  and  that  is  why  this  proposed  amendment 
is  presented.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  All  in  favor  of  the  motion 
to  adopt  the  amendment  as  proposed  will  say  "Aye;"  contrary  "No."  The 
ayes  have  it  and  the  motion  prevails. 

The  Secretary  read  the  proposed  amendment  to  section  3,  article  6, 
as  follows: 

That  section  3  of  article  6  be  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
"elected  by  the  Congress,"  in  the  second  line,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "appointed  by  the  President;"  and  that  the  words  "and  officers 
of  the  Congress  for  the  ensuing  year,"  being  the  last  line  of  said  section, 
be  and  are  hereby  stricken  from  said  section,  so  that  said  section,  when 
amended,  shall  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  selection  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  there  shall  be  annually  appointed  by  the  President  at  its  second 
day's  session,  a  committee  of  five  members  to  be  known  as  a  Nominating 
Committee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  recommend  to  the  Congress  the 
names  of  such  persons  as  they  may  deem  best  qualified  to  act  as  Directors. 

MR.  DORSET,  OF  NEBRASKA:  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment Just  read. 

A  MEMBER:    I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that 
the  proposed  amendment  as  read  be  adopted.  Are  you  ready  for  the 
question? 

MR.  PRINCE,  OF  NEW  MEXICO:  I  am  very  sorry  to  trouble  you 
all  again,  but  this,  now,  is  the  crucial  point.  This  is  an  entire  change. 
We  have  been  told  by  those  speaking  In  favor  of  the  last  amendment, 
that  we  elect  such  excellent  Boards  of  Directors,  that  no  doubt,  they  would 
elect  the  very  best  officers  to  be  had.  This  is  all  right.  Now,  we  have  at 
the  present  time  a  provision  that  there  shall  be  a  Nominating  Committee, 
to  be  elected  by  the  Congress,  and  they  will  make  the  nominations.  We 
all  know  that  when  a  Nominating  Committee  makes  its  nominations,  it 
is  very  unpleasant — it  is  a  very  unpleasant  thing  to  oppose  any  of  them, 
and  therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  the  provision  as  it  stood,  that  the  Con- 
gress should  elect  this  Nominating  Committee,  was  a  very  proper  thing. 
Practically,  the  Nominating  Committee  does  the  electing  of  the  Board. 
Now,  it  is  proposed  to  change  that,  and  again  I  must  remind  you  that  we 
are  acting,  on  general  principles  and  not  at  all  with  reference  to  those  per- 
sons who  now  hold  office.  It  is  proposed  to  change  this  and  take  this 
power  away  from  the  Congress  and  give  it  to  the  President,  and  the 
President  has  the  appointing  of  the  Nominating  Committee.  The  Presi- 
dent, himself  a  Director,  has  the  appointing  of  this  Nominating  Committee, 
instead  of  the  Congress  electing  it.  I  would  like  to  hear  anyone  give 
any  good  reason  w^hy  that  power  should  be  taken  away  from  the  Congress 
and  given  to  any  man. 

MR.  BUCKLEY,  OF  MISSOURI:  Perhaps  I  can  inform  the  gentle- 
man on  that  point.  I  think  I  am  right  in  stating  that  under  the  old  Con- 
stitution, it  has  been  the  custom  for  someone  in  the  Congress  to  make  a 
motion  requesting  that  the  President  appoint  the  Nominating  Coihmltteo 
and  that  the  Nominating  Committee  has  uniformly  been  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  we  are  simply  changing  this  section  of  the  By-Laws  to 
conform  to  the  custom  of  this  Congress.  We  are  not  attempting  to  abro- 
gate any  of  the  rights  of  the  members  of  this  Congress.  The  change  is 
simply  a  change  which  places  the  By-Laws  In  conformity  with  customs. 
On  one  resolution  we  are  criticized  for  recommending  a  change  In  the  , 
Constitution  because  we  are  overstepping  the  precedent  of  the  Congress;  4g 
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in  this  case,  evidently  we  are  criticized  because  we  are  making  ouf 
By-Laws  conform  to  the  precedent  of  this  Congress.  I  do  not  know,  but 
as  far  as  my  connection  with  any  organization  of  this  character  is  con- 
cerned, it  has  been  the  custom  for  the  President  of  the  Congress  to  ap- 
point or  name  such  committee  and  to  name  other  committees  which 
are  recommended  or  desired  by  the  Congress  or  the  Association. 

MR.  PRINCE.  OF  NEW  MEXICO:  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  the  sug- 
gestion, but  at  the  same  time  it  seems  to  me  to  "be  proper  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  to  the  fact  that  this  was  in  line  with  almost 
all  these  amendments,  taking  away  another  of  the  powers  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  putting  it  in  the  hands  of  an  individual  or  a  committee.  One 
by  one  the  powers  are  taken.  We  did  get  one  back  at  the  end  of  the 
morning  session,  when  we  retook  the  power  to  appoint  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  and  it  seems  to  me  we  should  not  go  backwards  now  on  the 
general  principle  that  the  Congress  is  able  to  attend  to  its  own  business, 
and  can  attend  to  it  better  than  anyone  can  do  it  for  them.  I  hope  this 
motion  will  not  prevail. ' 

MR.  WIRE,  OF  ILLINOIS:  I  should  like  to  ask  one  question  of  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  New  Mexico.  I  appreciate  his  ability,  his 
remarkable  services,  and  all  that  in  the  past.  I  would  Just  like  to  have 
him  tell  me,  or  tell  this  Congress,  what  he  understands  by  the  American 
Mining  Congress  and  what  he  understands  by  the  Incorporation  of  the 
American  Mining  Congress.  Now  distinguish  between  the  two,  and  that 
is  the  whole  thing.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  American  Mining 
Congress  as  you  take  it,  and  the  American  Mining  Congress  as  a  corpora- 
tion— a  legal  body?  What  do  you  understand  by  that?  The  difference? 
I  think  that  will  put  us  right. 

MR.  PRINCE:  I  should  be  very  glad  at  any  time  when  it  will  not 
take  up  the  time  of  this  Congress,  to  talk  that  over  with  my  friend,  but 
it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this  particular  question.  This  is  a 
question  between  the  Congress  itself  appointing  this  committee,  or  the 
President  appointing  it  for  it;  my  suggestion  was  that  as  this  committee 
virtually  elects  the  officers  no  one  likes  to  pppose  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee,  that  the  Congress  had  better  keep  that  power  in  its 
own  hands,  where  it  is  now,  rather  than  let  it  be  taken  away  from  it. 

COLONEL  EWING,  OF  CALIFORNIA:  I  would  state  that  my  friend. 
Governor  Prince,  seems  to  be  very  sensitive  on  this  point.  I  happened 
to  be  on  a  committee  to  which  he  appointed  me  to  recommend  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President — and  that  committee  recommended  my  good 
friend  here.  Yes,  sir,  it  was  an  appointed  committee  by  the  President, 
who  was  Governor  Prince,  and  that  Congress  took  it  out  of  the  hands  of 
that  committee  and  out  of  the  hands  of  Governor  Prince  and  elected  a 
very  bad  man,  and  we  had  a  good  man,  I  thought,  selected  for  it.  It  has 
been  the  policy  of  this  Congress  every  year  since  the  date  of  its  incep- 
tion— since  1896,  every  year  for  the  members  to  always  select  by  a  com- 
mittee, to  avoid  confusion;  they  do  not  select  the  Trustees  or  Directors; 
they  only  recommend  them  to  the  Congress.  They  do  not  elect  them  or 
select  them  with  any  other  view. 

MR.  VOORHEES,  OF  CALIFORNIA:  There  is  one  thing  in  helping 
to  make  a  program,  and  another  thing  is  to  carry  it  out.  This  could  be, 
under  this  new  amendment,  made  a  continual  program,  and  the  outside 
members  could  be  asked  to  join  in.  or  get  off  the  band  wagon.  Now.  I 
think  this  Nominating  Committee  should  be  left  to  the  Congress  to  elect, 
as  Governor  Prince  says,  instead  of  being  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Congress.  We  all  want  to  work  together  and  work  in  harmony,  and 
during  the  sessions  cf  Congress,  the  committee  could  be  selected  as  the 
Nominating  Committee  and  be  selected  from  different  parts  of  the  United 
States,  so  they  could  harmonize  different  factions.  For  my  pfMNt,  I  think 
the  amendment  should  not  be  carried.  Digitized  by  V^jOOQ IC 
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PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  and  I  will  state  it  so  that  there  will  be  no  question  about  it. 
The  question  now  is,  shall  Congress  select  this  Nominating  Committee, 
or  shall  the  President  hereafter  select  them.  That  is  the  question.  If 
you  adopt  this  amendment,  the  President  appoints  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee; if  you  do  not  adopt  the  amendment,  the  Congress  elects  .the 
Nominating  Committee.  All  in  favor  of  the  adoption  signify  same  by 
saying  "Aye;"  contrary  "No."  The  noes  seem  to  have  it.  (Calls  for 
division.)  Those  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  please  rise 
and  stand  until  counted. 

THE  SECRETARY:     Twenty-four  votes. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Those  opposed  will  please  rise  and  stand 
until  counted. 

THE  SECRETARY:     Twenty-six  votes. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  The  motion  is  lost.  The  Secretary  will 
read  the  next  amendment. 

The  Secretary  read  the  article  prcJposed  for  substitution  for  article  7, 
section  1,  as  follows: 

That  the  following  article  be  substituted  for  article  7  of  said  By-Laws: 

ARTICLE  VII. 

Duties  and  Powers  of  Officers. 
Section  1.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  to  do  every  act 
and  thing  which  the  business  interests  of  this  Congress  may  require,  ex- 
cept to  amend  or  repeal  these  By-Laws.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to 
membership  on  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  hold  any  oflSce  in  this  Congress, 
except  an  active  member  in  good  standing. 

MR.  RALSTON,  OF  CAUFORNIA:  I  ask  for  the  privilege  of  having 
the  Secretary  read  the  differences  or  omissions  or  changes  made  seriatim. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Just  take  section  by  section,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary. 

MR.  CALLBREATH:  I  think  perhaps  the  best  way  for  me  to  do 
is  to  read  the  original  section. 

Section  1.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  to  do  every  act 
and  thing  which  the  business  interests  of  the  Congress  may  require,  ex- 
cept to  amend  or  repeal  these  by-laws,  but  nothing  in  these  by-laws  shall 
give  the  Board  of  Directors  the  right  to  do  any  act  or  thing  that  is  con- 
trary to  any  motion  or  resolution  adopted  at  any  pre,vious  meeting  of  the 
Congress,  or  that  is  contrary  to  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  charter  of 
this  Congress  or  of  the  by-laws.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  or  to  hold  any  other  office  in  this  Con- 
gress, except  an  active  member  of  this  association  in  good  standing. 

MR.  VOORHEES,  OF  CALIFORNIA:  It  strikes  out,  in  section  1,  all 
after  the  word  By-Laws. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  The  last  clause  is  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  of  that  section. 

MR.  VOORHEES  OF  CALIFORNIA:  What  is  the  reason  for  the 
omission? 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:     The  reason, is  that  the  statutes  of  Colo- 
rado states  that  the  business  management  shall  have  exclusive  control  of 
the  business  of  the  corporation.     Now,  under  the  old  By-Laws,  tjie  Con- 
gress might  pass  a  resolution  binding  the  Board  so  that  they  @^OP^C 
cpmply  with  th^  statutes,  o 
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MR.  HARLAN.  OF  TEXAS:  Let  me  ask,  for  information,  if  these 
sections  here  are  not  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
statutory  laws  of  Colorado. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  I  can  not  answer  that  in  detail  without 
going  over  it.  We  will  take  up  the  next  section,  and  if  there  is  anything 
there,  it  will  come  out. 

The  Secretary  then  read  section  2,  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  A  vacancy  occurring  in  any  office,  or  on  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, shall  be  filled  by  the  remaining  members  of  the  Board,  and  the  officer 
or  member  of  the  Board  so  elected  shall  hold  office  until  the  next  annual 
meeting  or  until  his  successor  is  duly  elected  and  qualified. 

MR.  CALLBREATH:     There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  difference. 

The  Secretary  then  read  section  3,  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  the  meetings  of  the  Con- 
gress and  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  when  present,  and  shall  enforce  all 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  this  Congress.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Congress  he  shall  report  for  the  Board  of  Directors  upon  its  proceedings 
during  the  previous  year  and  make  such  recommendations  as  the  Board 
may  deem  advisable. 

MR.  CALLBREATH:     Section  3  is  Identical. 
The  Secretary  then  section  4,  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  Vice  Presidents  In  their 
order,  shall  perform  the  duties  of  President. 

MR.  CALLBREATH:  Section  4  has  the  same  meaning,  except  that  it 
is  shortened. 

The  Secretary  then  read  section  5,  as  follows: 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  conduct  all  the  offi- 
cial correspondence  of  the  Congress;  to  keep  a  record  of  all  the  meetings 
and  proceedings  of  the  Congress  and  its  Board  of  Directors;  and  to  collect 
all  moneys  due  the  Congress  and  receipt  for  and  deposit  the  same  in  such 
bank  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  designate  as  the  depository  of  the 
Congress.  He  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as'  may  be  assigned  to  him 
by  these  by-laws  or  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  At  the  annual  meeting 
he  shall  present  a  report  covering  the  business  of  the  Board  and  Congress 
during  the  preceding  year. 

MR.  CALLBREATH:  Section  5  is  the  same.  Section  6  is  omitted 
because,  under  the  new  regime,  we  proposed  not  to  have  any  Treasurer. 

PRjESIDENT  RICHARDS:  We  found  it  difficult,  for  instance, ' when 
we  had  a  Treasurer  in  Alabama,  the  President  lived  in  Idaho,  and  the 
Secretary  lived  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania.  The  time  taken  up  in  corre- 
spondence to  get  these  accounts  led  to  interminable  complications  and 
difficulties.  Therefore,  we  hope  to  have  a  solvent  bank  simply  to  be  a 
depository  of  the  funds,  and  not  elect  a  Treasurer,  and  that  is  the  change, 
and  all  checks,  of  course,  drawn  by  the  President;  so  far,  I  have  carried 
that  out  this  year.  Last  year  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents  started  to  draw 
checks  and  he  got  matters  complicated  and  I  had  to  go  to  Portland  to 
straighten  him  out.  This  year  I  have  drawn  all  the  checks.  The  object 
is  to  make  a  bank  the  depository  instead  of  having  a  Treasurer. 

MR.  RALSTON.  OF  CALIFORNIA:  Wouldn't  it  be  wise  to  put  in 
the  By-Laws  that  the  Treasurer  shall  be  some  bank  designated  by  the 
Board  of  Directors? 

MR.  DORSET,  OF  NEBRASKA:     That  is  provided  for  in  the  By-Laws. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  "Deposit  same  in  such  bank  as  the  Board 
of  Directors  may  designate  as  the  depository  of  the  Congress^"  What 
is  your  pleasure  with  the  proposed  amendment?  Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 
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COLONEL  DORSET,  OF  NEBRASKA:     I  move  Its  adoption. 
A  MEMBER:     I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that 
the  amendment,  as  read,  be  adopted.  All  in  favor  of  that  motion  say 
"Aye;"  contrary  "No."    The  ayes  have  it  and  the  motion  prevails. 

The  Secretary  read  article  proposed  to  be  substituted  for  article  8 
in  By-Laws,  as  follows: 

That  the  following  article  be  substituted  for  article  8  of  said  By-Laws: 

ARTICLE  Vin. 
Committeea. 

Section  1.  The  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint  such  committees  as 
they  may  deem  advisable  for  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  this  Congress.  The  President,  during  the  interim  between  the 
Directors'  meetings,  may  All  vacancies  upon  any  committee  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Directors,  or  may  appoint  such  additional  committees  as  in 
his  judgment  he  may  deem  necessary. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  shall  appoint  annually  a  Committee  on  Cre- 
dentials of  three  members  and  the  names  of  such  committee  shall  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  at  the  opening  of  each  session  of  this  Congress. 

The  President  shall  also  appoint  a  Committee  on  Resolutions,  con- 
sisting of  twenty  members,  to  be  selected  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
several  states  represented  at  such  session^  and  the  names  of  said  com- 
mittee shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  not  later  than  the  opening 

of  the  morning  session  of  the  second  day. 

• 
PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:     I  think  it  was  suggested  by  Governor 
Prince  that  the  latter  clause  in  section  2  be  stricken  out,  commencing 
with  the  word  "and"  after  the  word  "members." 

MR.  PRINCE,  OF  NEW  MEXICO:  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  objec- 
tion to  that  in  connection  with  the  Committee  on  Credentials.  I  move 
its  adoption. 

A  MEMBER:     I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
amendment  proposed  be  adopted.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  All 
in  favor  of  that  motion  say  "Aye;"  contrary  "No."  The  ayes  have  it 
and  the  motion  prevails. 

The  Secretary  here  read  the  proposed  substitution  for  article  9. 
section  1^  as  follows: 

That  the  following  article  be  substituted  for  article  9  of  said  By-Laws : 

ARTICLE  IX. 

Elections, 
Section  1.    The  Directors  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Congress;  and  such  election  shall  be  a  special  order  for  10  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon  of  the  last  day  of  such  session. 

MR.  DORSET.  OF  NEBRASKA:  That  was  changed  to  the  third 
day  instead  of  the  last  day. 

The  Secretary  here  read  the  proposed  amendment  to  section  2, 
article  9,  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  At  Uie  first  election  held  under  these  By-Laws  there  shall 
be  elected  three  Directors  to  hold  office  for  one  year;  three  Directors-  to 
hold  office  foi'  two  years;  three  directors  to  hold  office  for  three  years; 
and  at  each  succeeding  annual  meeting  there  shall  be  elected  three^DireC' 
tors  to  hold  office  for  three  years.  Digitized  by  CjOOQIc 
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All  elections  shall  be  by  ballot,  and  those  members  receiving  a  ma- 
jority of  votes  cast  shall  be  elected,  and  shall  hold  their  ofllces  for  the 
terms  to  which  they  were  respectively  elected  or  until  their  successors 
aie  duly  elected  and  qualified. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Just  a  little  explanation  on  that.  We 
found  that  when  an  entire  new  Board  comes  in,  they  are  sometimes  madi3 
up  of  men  without  any  knowledge  of  the  policy  and  purposes  of  the 
Congress,  and  it  is  thought  that  by  having  three  new  ones  and  six  old 
ones,  there  would  be  a  steady,  uniform  and  systematic  policy,  rather 
than  to  have  an  entire  change  every  year.  What  is  your  pleasure  as  to 
the  proposed  amendment? 

A  MEMBER:     I  move  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  amendment. 

A  MEMBER:     I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
proposed  amendment  be  adojHed.  All  in  favor  of  that  say  "'Aye;"  con- 
trary "No."    The  ayes  have  It  and  the  motion  prevails. 

The  Secretary  read  proposed  substitution  for  section  3,  article  13, 
as  follows: 

That  the  following  section  be  substituted  for  section  3  of  article  13: 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

Order  of  Proceedings. 

Sec.  3.  Ten  per  cent.  ^0%)  of  the  membership  of  this  Congress  in 
good  standing  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Just  in  explanation  the  statutes  of  Colo- 
rado, under  membership  corporations  like  this,  authorize  members  to 
pass  By-Laws  making  not  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  membership  a 
quorum  to  do  business.  That  is  done  to  comply  with  the  statutes,  so  we 
may  know  what  constitutes  a  quorum  of  the  membership. 

A  MEMBER:     I  move  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  amendment. 

A  MEMBER:     I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  PT^HARDS:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
amendment  be  adopted.  All  in  favor  of  that  signify  by  saying  "Aye;" 
contrary  "No."     The  motion  prevails. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  What  is  the  further  pleasure  of  the  Con- 
gress? 

MR.  PRINCE,  OF  NEW  MEXICO:  Was  it  not  understood  that  aftJ- 
the  meeting  here  in  a  body,  there  was  to  ^e  a  brief  meeting  for  the  mem- 
bers to  act  formally.    It  would  not  take  more  than  five  minutes. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  If  there  is  no  objection— I  think  that 
was  the  understanding. 

MR.  DORSET,  OF  NEBRASKA:  If  we  could  take  a  recess,  then 
have  the  members  called  together  by  the  President  and  take  formal 
action — if  those  who  are  members  will  take  these  front  seats,  and  those 
who  are  delegates  would  just  step  to  one  side «       • 

'  MR.   PRINCE  OF  NEW  MEXICO:     It  is  not  necessa^-y  even  to  do 
that. 

At  this  point  the  delegates  retired,  leaving  the  members  of  the  Con- 
gress  assembled.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Let  the  members  of  this  Congress  come 
to  order.  The  first  question  for  your  consideration  is  the  adoption  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  proposed  amendment  by  Governor  Prince  of  New 
Mexico.    What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  body? 

MR.  BOND,  OF  NEW  JERSEY:  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  ac- 
tion taken  or  recommended  by  the  delegates — that  the  action  recom- 
mended to  the  members  of  the  corporation  by  the  delegates — be  adopted 
as  the  action  of  the  members  of  this  corporation. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  There  is  no  rule  except  that  it  takes  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  members. 

MR.  BOND,  OF  NEW  JERSEY:  Well,  I  make  that  motion  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  delegates  and  members  to  the  members  of  this 
Congress  be  adopted. 

A  MEMBER:     I  second  the  motion. 

'  PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  body  a  short  time  ago  for  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  as  proposed  by  Governor  Prince  of  New  Mexico  be 

MR.  BOND,  OF  NEW  JERSEY:  I  intended  that  motion  to  apply  to 
all  their  deliberations. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  I  see  no  objection  to  that;  that  all 
amendmen^ts  as  recommended  by  the  body  a  while  ago  be  adopted  by  the 
members  of  this  Congress.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  All  in  favor 
of  the  motion  say  "Aye;"  those  opposed  "No."  Being  a  two-thirds  vote, 
it  prevails.  Now  we  will  get  together  as  delegates  and  members  of  the 
Congress.  What  is  your  further  pleasure,  gentlemen?  We  have  a  pro- 
gram. Everyone  recognizes,  I  think,  the  wonderful  work  the  Geological 
Survey  has  done  for  mining  and  the  Congress  wants  to  enlarge  the  oppor- 
tunity that  department  has  for  work.  The  director  of  that  department, 
Mr.  Walcott,  has  kindly  prepared  an  article  to  pre^sent  for  your  consider- 
ation, and  Mr.  Parker,  statistician  of  that  department  or  bureau,  was  re- 
quested to  present  it  to  this  body.    Is  Mr.  Parker  present? 

MR.  PARKER:  The  director,  Mr.  Walcott,  wished  me  to  express  his 
sincere  regrets  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  be  here  at  this  session.  Com- 
ing at  the  time  it  did,  just  before  Congress,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
come  here  from  Washington,  and  he  asked  me  to  present,  in  brief,  a 
paper  which  is  on  the  co-operation  that  the  Geological  Survey  has  re- 
ceived for  a  number  of  years  from  some  of  the  states,  and  also  as  to  what 
action  the  director  has  taken,  some  years  ago,  in  regard  to  the  better 
representation  of  the  mining  industry  in  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  a  large  portion  of  this  I  ask  leave  to  print,  rather  than 
read.  I  will,  however,  present  the  principal  facts,  and  the  members  will 
get  the  benefit  of  the  details  through  the  publication  of  the  proceedings. 
In  using  the  personal  pronoun,  you  will  understand  it  is  the  director  of 
the  (Geological  Survey  and  not  I  that  is  speaking. 

Dr.  Walcott's  paper  will  be  found  in  Part  II  of  this  report. 

GOVERNOR  PRINCE,  OF  NEW  MEXICO:  I  have  a  matter  of  some 
importance  that  it  seems  to  me  should  be  brought  before  the  body.  The 
Congress  declined  to  change  section  3,  article  6,  which  provided  that  the 
Congress,  at  its  second  day's  session,  shall  name  a  Nominating  Com- 
mittee of  five,  and  something  should  be  done  with  regard  to  that.  In 
that  connection  I  desire  to  offer  this  motion,  which  I  have  put  in  writing, 
in  order  that  it  may  go  on  record  in  due  form. 

Resolved,  By  the  delegates  to  the  Mining  Congress,  That  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  organization  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  of  fiver 
persons,  to  be  knowTi  as  the  Nominating  Committee,  whose  duty  it  shalU>- 
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be  to  present  to  the  Congress  the  names  of  such  persons  as  this  committer 
may  deem  advisable  to  select  as  Directors  for  the  ensuing  year. 

A  MEMBER:     I  second  the  motioh. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  I  named  the  cbmmlttee,  governor,  and  it 
vas  read  yesterday,  or  this  mbrhliig;  I  hdve  forgotten  now  who  the 
tnembers  are,  but  that  committee  was  r^d,  I  think,  this  morning,  or  at 
the  opening  of  the  afternoon  session  yesterday.  I  do  not  recall  now,  but 
bne  on  that  committee,  I  thidk,  was  Mr.  Mills  bf  Colorado,  and  Colonel 
EwiAg<  of .  California  was  another.  I  thiiik  it  was  read  yesterday.  I  ip- 
preciate  the  compliment  dnd  trust  that  this  appointment  majr  stand-. 

GOVERNOR  ^RINCB,  OF  NEW  MEXICO:  If  you  Will  kindly  put  this 
motion. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:,  The  motion  is  now  that  you  delegate  td 
the  President  at  this  session  the  right  to  appoint  that  Nominating  Com- 
mittee. All  id  favor  of  that  motion  say  "Ay^;"  codtraty  **Noi"  'the  ayes 
have  it; 

MR.  WHITti,  dF  CdLORADd:     I  thldk  it  would  be  graceful  for  tis 

End  I  move  that  we  present  the  thanks  of  the  American  Mining  Congress 

^  to  Dr.  Walcott,  the  director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  for  his 

very  valuable  paper  and  for  the  co-operation  he  has  heretofore,  and  will 

ih  fUture»  doubtless  give  Us. 

A  MEMBER:     I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that 
this  Congress  extend  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  director  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  Mr.  Walcott,  for  his  preparation  of  the  address  that 
has  been  presented  for  your  consideration.  All  in  favor  of  that  motion 
say  "Aye;"  contrary  "No."  The  ayes  have  It.  The  secretary  will  prepare 
that  in  form,  and  I  suppose  you  wish  it  sent  to  him. 

MR.  JONES,  OF  NEW  MEXICO:  I  have  completed  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Credentials  up  to  noon  to-day.  All  the  delegates  who 
have  attended  the  present  session  of  the  Congress.  The  first  figures 
I  read  will  be  those  who  have  been  appointed,  and  the  last  figures  will 
be  the  members  present: 

ALASKA.  . 
TIbbits,  A.  W Valdez 

ARIZONA. 

Blake,  W.  P Tucson 

Forbes,  A.  W Tucson 

Blakeley,  H.  J Tucson 

Bermundy,  F.  G Paradise 

Ewing,  Col.  Thomas  Vivian 

Taylor,  G.  R   Globe 

Copeland,  J.  D Globe 

Ernan,  J.  C Globe 

Collins,  T.  S Globe 

Toombs,  F.  S Globe 

Thompson,  J.  H Globe 

Morris,  W.  H Globe 

Woodson,  W.  H Globe 

Sydney,  A.  W Globe 

Hunt,  G.  W.  P Globe 

Sutlan,  W.  S Globe 

Gibson,  S.  L Globe 

Flncletter,  J.   R Globe 

Hetchman,  J.  F Globe 

White,  B.  M ^r^.  Globe 

Trojanovich,  A i:iigiti^eyd.tiy.        ^  ^  ^ 
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Puller,  D.  P ^ Globe 

Gillings,  A.  V Patagonia 

Shannon,  C.  M Clifton 

Akers,  C.  H Phoenix 

Dowell,  G.  H Douglas 

Martin,  W.  R Globe 

Taylor,  Gibson   Florence 

Cobb,  Lamar  Clifton 

Pickett,  Col.  H.  L Tombstone 

Glldewell,  A.  H Douglas 

Drescher,  Frank  M Prescott 

Smith,  Hon.  A.  Y Pearce 

Bragonier,  Fred  T Bisbee 

Alexander,  John  L Globe 

Gaines,  J.  N Tombstone 

Bntrekin,  S.  J Johnson  P.  O. 

Collins,  Hon.  P.  F j Port  Mojave 

Bachich,  A.  V Bisbee 

Page,  M.  H % Bisbee 

Brageyich,  B.  V.   Bisbee 

Swan,  W.  G .Bisbee 

Broadshaw,  Walter  ^ . . .  .Bisbee 

Mclver,  J.  L Bisbee 

Dixon,  J.  H Globe 

Jacka,  James    Globe 

Watts,  Charles    Globe 

Williams,  Thomas  A Globe 

Kelley,  W.  M Bisbee 

Page,  Louis   .• Bisbee 

Page,  Mark  Bisbee 

Akers,  C.  C Phoenix 

Turney,  D Globe 

Sturgeon,  C.  T Globe 

Snell,  H.   V Globe 

Rentllnger,  Gerhard    Globe 

ARKANSAS. 

Clement,  M.  B Sterling 

Stebbins,  A.  H Little  Rock 

Jordan,  H Little  Rock 

CALIFORNIA. 

Desborough,  W.  A San  Francisco 

Ralston,  W.  C San  Francisco 

Voorhees,  B.  C Sutter  Creek 

Osborne,  H.  C Los  Angeles 

West,  J.  H Needles 

Waldegrave,  T.  W San  Francisco 

Newcomb,  B.  M Berkeley 

Hooper,  G.  H Los  Angeles 

Ferguson,  J.  C.  H San  Francisco 

Peck,  C.  H Colaxico 

Knight,  William   Los  Angeles 

Hart,  R.  G Berkeley 

Buckingham,  William   Los  Angeles 

Randolph,  Epes  Los  Angeles 

Dodge,  William 

Van  Doren,  J.  S 

Clow,  J.  E Los  Angeles 

Root,  W.  A Los  Angeles 

Hutchinson,  Charles  F San  Francisco 

Fitch,  A.  B Hollywood 

Corkill,  Fred   D^^tized^^ . .  .Berjceley 
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COLORADO. 

Alderson,  Prof.  Victor  C Golden 

White,  E.  Lyman   Denver 

Mills,  W.  F.  R Denver 

DeLavergne,  B.  M Colorado  Springs 

Swart,  W.  G Denver 

Moore,  B.  J Denver 

Coetello,  F.  F Colorado  Springs 

Alderson,  N.  P Golden 

Costello,  M.  H Colorado  Springs 

Lowe,  E.  D Salida 

Newmeyer,  Charles  E Denver 

Rogers,  C.  T Ouray 

George  L.  Keener Colorado  Springs 

Schneider,  George  W Denver 

Cooley,  Fred  C .* Denver 

Roller,  Arthur  H Idaho  Springs 

Roller,  Mrs.  A.  H Idaho  Springs 

Beshoar,  M Trinidad 

Riebling,  H.  F.  A , Cripple  Creek 

Parker,  Richard  A Denver 

Miller,  Clyde  W Georgetown 

CONNECTICUT. 
•King,   Fred   B Bridgeport 

IDAHO. 

Richards,  J.  H Boise 

Dewey,  E.  H Nampa 

Dewey,  Mrs.  E.  H Nampa 

Page,  A.  L Wardner 

Himrod,  Charles  Boise 

Himrod,  Mrs.  Charles i Boise 

ILLINOIS. 

Awbrey,  S.  C 

Porter,  William  M Chicago 

Nicholson,  H.  H Chicago 

Skinner,  M.  B Chicago 

Holman.  J.  Winchester Chicago 

Sisley,  Lyman  A Chicago 

Grcorge,  E.   M Chicago 

Elmer,  H.  N Chicago 

Wire,  Frank  E Libertyville 

Sweeney,  Edmund Litchfield 

Travers,  Richard  P Chicago 

IOWA. 

White,  R.  A Rockwell  City 

Miller,  C.  S Ottumwa 

KANSAS. 
Pompeney,  Dr.  Joseph Frontenac 

KENTUCKY. 
McBrayer,  John  H Lawrenceburg 

LOUISIANA. 
Broussard,  I.  A Scott  City 

MICHIGAN. 
Creelman,  G.  R t)igit1zedbvC«t^ 
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MISSOURI. 

Boyd,  John  C St.  Louis 

Downing,  W.  F Kansas  City 

Slaughter,   Miss  Grace Kansas  City 

Thomas,  R.  S Bevier 

Williams,  George  K ^ Farmington 

Hawes,  George  M Kansas  City 

Dana,  Lawrence  N Joplin 

MONTANA. 

Clark,  H.  S Butte 

Clark,  Miss  Clara  B.  M Butte 

Akers,  William  A Butte 

Crabtree,  E.  H , Lewiston 

NEBRASKA. 

Dorsey,  George  W.  E Fremont 

May,  John  G Fremont 

NEVADA. 

Riepe,  Richard  A 

Sutherland,  William  Ely 

NEW   JEIRSEY. 
Sherred,  John  M High  Bridge 

NEIW  MEXICO. 

McDougal,  Ellis   Socorro 

Jenks,  T.  H Albuquerque 

Brown,  C.  T Socorro 

Keyes,  C.  R Socorro 

Harris,  A.  W Albuquerque 

Davidson,  F.  J Pinos  Altos 

Raynolds,  J Las  Vegas 

Gaylord,  M.  D Nogal 

Hall,  W.  F Lake  Valley 

Hagan,  John  Organ 

Lerchen,  G.  M Organ 

McCullough,  J.  J Organ 

Thurmond,  F.   Deming 

Moffltt,   John   H Kingston 

Prince,  L.  Bradford  Santa  Fe 

Rivenburg,  Grant   Santa  Fe 

Brown,  G.  B Organ 

Rose,  C.  B Kent 

Bent,  George  B Tularosa 

Arkin,  FYank  J Jarilla 

Goddard,  C.  F.   Jarilla 

Powell,  R.  B Deming 

Morrill,   Charles   B Silver  City 

Riney,  Michael   Santa  Rita 

Frye,  H.  R Lordsburg 

Hobart,  D.  C Silver  City 

Utter,  George  H Silver  City 

De  Mier,  John  R Alamogordo 

Bentley,  L.  B Kent 

McCutchen,  John  H Albuquerque 

Lerchin,  F.  H Deming 

Kent,  G.  W Kent 

Hawkett,  W.  G Deming 

Anthony,  C.  N Organ 

Fitch,  Albert  J Hachlta 

Roberts,  John  F.  Columbus 

Teager,  Chris ^^.^...^.^^^.(^^rdBburg 
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Anthony,  C.  T Organ 

Anthony,  Mrs.  C.  T Organ 

Crews,  L.  H Hillsboro 

Carrera,   J.    F Mesilla  Tark 

Hopewell,  W.  S Santa  Fe 

Pearson,  A.  H .' Hillsboro 

Pearson,  Mrs.  Maude  E Hillsboro 

Cusia,  Bart   Hillsboro 

Cusia,  Vincent   Hillsborc 

Bent,  Mrs.  George  B Tularosa 

King,  H.  J Alamogordo 

Jones,  Fayette  A Albuquerque 

Coffey,  J.  B Mogollpn 

Kauth,   Phil   A White  Signal 

Fleming.  J.  W Silver  City 

Stahl,  Joseph  H Las  Cruces 

OHIO. 

Rasch,  O.  C 1408  Traction  Building,  Cincinnati 

Snow,  K.  F. 130  Maple  Dale  Avenue,  Cleveland 

OKLAHOMA. 

Moore,  Walker  Weatherford 

Reed,  Robert  Weatherford 

Moore,  Mrs.  Walker Weatherford 

OREXJON. 

Watson,  J.  Frank Portland 

Sessions,  Eugene  A Portland 

Patterson,  W.  J Baker  City 

Lack,  F.  S Baker  City 

Schmltz,  John  : Baker  City 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Lyndall,  Edwin    Philadelphia 

Wood,  B.  R.,  Jr Philadelphia 

TENNE3SSEIE. 
Drane,  W.  M.,  Jr Clarksville 

TE2XAS. 

Gillette,  J.  A Marfa 

Kelso,  Winchester  San  Antonio 

Hill,  Charles  D Ring  Building,  Houston 

Devora,  E.  F (Houston)  present  address,  Bl  Paso 

Clark,  William  P Marfa 

Dean,  John  M , El  Paso 

Tumey,  W.  W El  Paso 

Coles,  A.  P El  Paso 

Davis,  Hon.  Charles  Bl  Paso 

Moye,  B Bl  Paso 

Gregg,  D.  L El  Paso 

Cameron,  G.  E 

Phillips,  Dr.  William  B Austin 

Holland,  John    

Perry,  Howard  B   

Willey,  Henry  Ide Bl  Paao 

Bond,   Josiah    Bl  Paso 

Sackland,  J.  C ES  Paso 

Scott,  Samuel  R Waco 

Ross,  H.  G Fort  Hancock 

Davis,  L.  H Eagle  Springs 

Parker,  M.  B Bl  Paao 

Robinson,  W.  E ^Herefordj 
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Lay,    William    Amarillo 

Pyron,  R.  B Sweetwater 

Stillman,  George  T Fort  Worth 

Briggs,  George  B Barstow 

Eldrid^,  A.  R (Shatter)  present  address,  El  Paso 

Attwater,  Prof.  H.  P Houston 

Malcolmson,  James  W El  Paso 

Dr.  J.  P.  Harlan Houston 

Gerhard,  Harry  H Austin 

Mayfleld,  W.  D EI  Paso 

Baldwin,  David  G El  Paso 

Clarke,  William  P Marfa 

Powers,  M.  T El  Paso 

Gibson,  J.  W Sweetwater 

Pyron,  Mrs.  R.  B '. Sweetwater 

Read,   H.   Clay Big  Springs 

Byrd,  J.  K Paris 

Goldman,  Sam  F , Paris 

Lattimore,  J.  D Paris 

Gooch,  J.  H Paris 

UTAH. 

Thomas,  Gomer  Salt  Lake  City 

Beck,  John 55  North  State  Street,  Salt  Lake  City 

Halloran,  W.  J Salt  Lake  City 

Newell,  Henry  Salt  Lake  City 

Weaver,  George  B Salt  Lake  City 

Newell,  Mrs.  Henry Salt  Lake  City 

Thomas,  Mrs.  Sarah , Salt  Lake  City 

WISCONSIN. 

Mueller,  Victor  F 321  Third  Street,  Milwaukee 

Thomas,  Kirby 318  Cooper  Building,  Denver,  Colorado 

Kaulh,  Dr.  P.  A .' Silver  City,  New  Mexico 

Landwehr,  Carl  Silver  City,  New  Mexico 

Cooley,  H.  N Milwaukee 

Starr,  William  J Milwaukee 

Joyce,  JameB  T.  Milwaukee 

Ritchie,  William  Milwaukee 

Starr,  William  Milwaukee 

WASHINGTON. 

Cleghom,  C.  B » Tacoma 

Gray,  W.  A Wlnlock 

Rexlnger,  Fred Seattle 

Block,  Bailey  Seattle 

O'Donnell.  William  Seattle 

Ingalls,  Dr.  A.  O Seattle 

Fink.  Edward  Seattle 

Sheffield.  W.  H Seattle 

Jones,  Hon.  J.  D Seattle 

Soderberg,  J.  A Seattle 

Parker,  Frank  J Walla  Walla 

Gray,  Mrs.  W.  A Wlnlock 

CANADA. 

Stephen,  A.  P : .  A.  5  Regis  Street,  Toronto 

Mortson,  A.  J Toronto 

MEXICO. 

Milner,  William  J Colonia,  Oaxaca,  Sonora 

Thompson,  W.  E Sabinal,  Chihuahua 

Wilding,  James  Box  134,  Parral,  Chihuahua 

Van  Dom,  R.  C,  M.  D Cump 
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Ellison,  O.  E %  Banca  de  Sonora,  Hermoslllo.  Sonora 

CaBey,  J.  P.,  Jr Cananea,  Sonora 

Howard,  S.  W Cananea,  Sonora 

Lightfoot,  A.  J Cananea,  Sonora 

Macmanus,  J Cananea,  Qonora 

Fernandez,   F.   M Cananea,  Sonora 

Fernandez,  Dr.  EMward  Alonzo,  Juarez,  Chihuahua 

Norwald,  St.  H.  M 

Ellis,  W.  B Vacas,  Durango 

Brodie,  Walter  Chihuahua,  Chihuahua 

"V^ctoery,  Frank  A Ocoltan,  Oaxca 

Mallen,  Francisco  Bl  Paso,  Texas 

Palmer,  J.  E Casas  Grandes,  Chihuahua 

Sutton,  D.  C f^. Sabinal,  Chihuahua 

Durack,  Pat (San  Pedro)  El  Paso,  Texas 

Lyons,  W.  J City  of  Mexico 

Hart,  Archibald 5  Calle  San  Francisco,  City  of  Mexico 

McBane,  L.  B m^  . .  San  Pedro,  Chihuahua 

Cash,  G.  D Cananea,  Sonora 

Eldrldge,  Fred  E Casas  Grandes,  Chihuahua 

Rice,  John  A.,  M.  B (Guanopa)  419  TruBt  Building,  El  Paso,  Texas 

Walker,  Myer  R Zacatecas,  Zacatecas 

Aldape,  J.  M.  Garza Saltillo,  Coahulla 

Vickery,  Mrs.  F.  A. . , Ocotlan,  Oaxaca 

Lyons,  Mrs.  William  J City  of  Mexico 

Long,  James  I '. Parral 

Wann,  S.  G City  of  Mexico 

Dutton,  A.  W City  of  Mexico 

Rasch,  O.  C Campas,  Sonora 

Writer,  J.  W Parral 

Dodd,  Adam    .' Bscondido 

Bicke,  W.  F Chihuahua 

Kelly,  I.  A San  Pedro 

Zork,  G Chihuahua 

DELEGATES   FROM    MEXICO. 

Canalizo,  Sr.  Antonio  G Asociacion  Financiera  Internacional 

Balarezo,  Sr.  Ingenlero  Manuel Asociacion  Financiera  Internacional 

Terrazas,  Sr.  Juan  Chihuahua 

Sisniega,  Sr.  Federico   Chihuahua 

Lujan,  Sr.  Lie.  Manuel  L Chihuahua 

Salas,  Sr.  Lie.  L.  Mufioz  Chihuahua 

Horcasitas,  Sr.  Lie.  Rafael  Chihuahua 

Albafull,  Sr.  Eduardo  Chihuahua 

Norwald,  Sr.  H Chihuahua 

Waterson,  Sr.  Juan  J Chihuahua 

Wilson,  Sr.  J.  M Chihuahua 

Creel,  Sr.  Juan  A Chihuahua 

Alonzo,  Sr.  Eduardo  Fernandez   Chihuahua 

Arellano,  Sr.  Lorenzo  J Chihuahua 

Escobar,  Sr.  Ingenlero  Romulo  Chihuahua 

Weber,  Sr.  Max   Chihuahua 

Camacho,  Sr.  Licenciado  Benigno  Frias  Queretaro 

Palmar,  Sr.  Walterio  C Zacatecas 

Mallen,  Sr.  Francisco   Guanajuato 

Robert,  Sr.  Guillermo  Admor,  Aduana,  Juarez 

Montemayor,  Sr.  Silvano  Mayor  C,  Juarez 

Hncamacion,  Sr.  Capltan  Payen 

Escobar,   Numa   P Chihuahua 
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UNITED  STATES   GEOLIGICAL  SURVEY. 

Emmons,  Dr.  S.  F United  States  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hayes,  Dr.  C.  Willard 

United   States   Geological   Survey,   Washington,   D.   C. 

Parker,    Prof.    E.    W 

United   States   Geological   Survey,   Washington,   D.   C. 

Brooks,  Prof.  Alfred  H 

United   States   Geological   Survey,   Washington,   D.   C. 

I  would  say,  however,  there  has  been  something  like  thirty  who  have 
presented  themselves  this  afternoon  and  there  will  be  a  further  amended 
report  handed  in  to-morrow.  I  will  deliver  this  to  the  Secretary  until  it  is 
checked  up. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  We  have  on  the  program  a  paper  on  the 
"Zinc  Industry  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region,"  by  W.  G.  Swart  of 
Denver,  Colorado. 

MR.  SWART,  OF  COLORADO:  I  thought  I  was  to  escape  this,  but 
it  seems  not. 

Mr.  Swarfs  paper  will  be  found  in  Part  II  of  this  report. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Shall  we  proceed  with  the  program  or 
not? 

A  MEMBER:     Proceed. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  We  have  on  the  program  another  paper 
by  a  representative  of  the  Forest  Reserve.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  we 
have  a  paper  on  this,  because  I  know  of  the  importance  in  our  section  of 
the  country  of  forest  reserves.  The  government  is  taking  quite  an  in- 
terest in  this.  We  have  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  "Forest  Reserves  In 
Relation  to  the  Mining  Industries,"  which  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Benedict, 
who  was  sent  here  by  the  head  of  the  Forestry  Department,  Mr.  Pinchot. 
Mr.  Benedict,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Benedict's  paper  will  be  found  in  Part  II  of  this  report. 

MR.  AKERS.  OF  ARIZONA:  I  desire  to  make  the  motion  that  the 
next  annual  session  of  this  Congress  be  held  in  Phoenix,  in  the  territory 
of  Arizona. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:     Do  I  hear  a  second? 

A  MEMBER:     I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that 
the  next  annual  session  of  this  Congress  be  held  at  Phoenix,  Arizona. 
My  recollection  is  that  under  our  By-Laws,  the  Board  of  Directors  fix 
the  place  of  each  session  of  this  Congress,  and  that  being  the  case,  this 
would  merely  come  as  a  recommendation  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

MR.  AKERS,  OF  ARIZONA:  I  wish  to  say  something  in  connection 
with  that  motion,  that  Phoenix  is  perfectly  willing  to  guarantee  all  of 
the  expenses  of  this  American  Mining  Congress,  and  to  provide  royally 
for  the  entertainment  of  everyone  that  may  be  present;  we  will  guarantee 
all  these  expenses  and  will  provide  the  secretary  or  the  parties  who 
are  to  receive  them,  with  the  funds  at  any  time  they  may  desire  to  re- 
ceive them.  In  this  connection  I  will  say  to  you,  Mr.  President,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  that  we  will  make  an  honest  endeavor  from  now  until 
the  convening  of  that  session,  to  give  you  a  great  and  glorious  attend- 
ance, and  an  enthusiastic  attendance.  People  will  be  there  from  all  over 
the  southwestern  country,  aiming  and  endeavoring  to  build  up  this  organ- 
ization and  make  it  what  the  President  has  stated,  the  most  glorious  con- 
vention of  the  Congress  that  has  ever  been  held  in  the  United  States. 
I  trust,  my  friends,  that  you  will  vote  with  us,  and  use  your  best  en- 
deavors to  establish  the  next  meeting  of  this  Congress  in  the  glorious 
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and  beautiful  city  of  Phoenix,  Arizona.  We  can  offer  you  all  sorts  o* 
entertainment,  while  you  are  progressing  with  the  business  of  this  Con- 
gress. We  will  not  interfere  with  your  business,  but  whenever  you  have 
finished  your  labors  in  the  forenoon  or  the  afternoon,  we  will  promise 
you  entertainment  that  will  please  you.  My  friends,  I  hope  you  will  vote 
with  us,  end  honor  Phoenix  and  the  territory  of  Arizona  by  giving  us  the 
next  annual  session,  of  the  American  Mining  Congress.     (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  The  question  is  open  for  discussion.  We 
would  like  a  full  expression  of  opinion  on  this  question.  It  is  an  im- 
portant one. 

MR.  VOORHBES,  OF  CAUFORNIA:  This  Congress  has  a  desire 
to  meet  and  co-operate  with  the  mining  sections.  The  people  who  live  in 
the  mining  sections  can  not  all  come  to  the  Congress,  nor  can  the  Con- 
gress go  to  all  the  mining  sections,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  move 
for  this  Congress,  at  its  next  annual  session,  to  select  Phoenix  as  Its 
place.  At  this  time  of  the  year,  or  possibly  a  little  later  than  this,  I 
understand  that  they  are  holding  a  territorial  fair,  the  first  week  in 
December,  and  the  climate  of  that  section  is  desirable  at  that  time.  I 
feel  sure  that  more  benefits  will  accrue  to  this  Congress  if  the  Board 
of  Directors  would  select  that  place.  I  understand  that  this  is  simply  an 
expression  of  this  Congress,  to  its  Board  of  Directors  when  they  are 
electing,  that  they  choose  Phoenix  as  the  place  of  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing of  this  Congress.  I  understand  that  the  place  of  meeting  will  not 
be  selected  for  some  time,  but  the  delegates  wish  to  make  an  expression, 
and  I  think  it  perfectly  proper  that  they  do  so,  and  then  the  Board  of  • 
Directors  can  act  upon  same. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:     Any  further  remarks? 

MR.  SHANNON,  OF  ARIZONA:  I  just  want  to  say  a  word  in  behalf 
of  Phoenix  as  an  inducement  to  have  this  Congress  convene  in  Phoenix. 
I  can  say  that  the  Phoenix  people  will  provide  for  an  excursion  from 
Phoenix  to  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River,  one  of  the  grandest 
sights  on  this  earth,  and  I  think  everyone  would  be  repaid  by  that  trip 
alone  for  bringing  this  Congress  to  Phoenix,  and  I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:     Any  further  remarks? 

MR.  WIRE,  OF  ILLINOIS:  I  personally  do  not  care  where  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  this  Congress  is  held,  for  I  think  our  friends 
from  Illinois  can  go  anywhere.  I  think  they  would  enjoy  a  trip  to  Ari- 
zona very  much,  but  I  think  that  Denver  is  a  little  more  centrally  located, 
and  easier  to  get  to.  It  perhaps  has  a  little  better  railroad  facilities, 
more  transcontinental  lines  running  there  than  into  Phoenix,  and  if 
the  people  east  of  the  Mississippi  were  to  vote,  Denver  would  be  their 
preference.  I  just  mention  this  because  I  know  it  would  be  a  fine  place 
at  this  time  of  the  year  or  a  little  later,  and  the  fair  being  held  there 
at  that  time,  and  this  Congress  wants  to  branch  out  and  grow  and  extend 
its  influence;  it  wants  to  grow  and  develop,  and  invite  the  whole  East 
to  join  hands  with  it.  It  wants  to  be  where  we  can  catch  business  men 
going  across  the  continent  from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west. 
It  wants  to  be  where  it  can  do  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number 
of  people,  so  that  I  do  not  think  we  should  overlook  that  point,  but 
should  lift  this  matter  above  any  personal,  sectional  feeling.  Personally, 
I  have  never  been  to  Phoenix,  and  I  would  rather  go  there  than  to  Den- 
ver, but  it  would  catch,  perhaps,  a  number  of.  people  who,  on  account  of 
business  or  lack  of  time,  or  transportation,  to  attend  at  Denver,  who 
could  not  attend  at  Phoenix,  or  any  other  place  a  little  out  of  the  way. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Phoenix  is  an  isolated  place,  but  they  have  not 
got  as  many  transcontinental  railroads.  My  own  personal  preference 
would  be  Phoenix,  but  as  regards  the  Congress,  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
stantial work  it  is  doing,  and  what  it  is  supposed  to  accomplish,  andip 
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the  magnificent  opportunities  it  will  have  in  the  next  year,  to  distinguish 
itffelf  among  the  people  and  with  the  people  and  also  as  to  getting 
foreigners,  people  from  every  country,  to  attend.  My  business  Judgment, 
my  business  preference,  my  preference  as  a  member  of  this  Congress, 
would  be  Denver. 

MR.  KING,  OF  CONNECTICUT:  As  is  very  generally  known  here. 
I  am  identified  with  the  financial  end  of  mining.  Have  been  in  the  busi- 
ness for  the  past  five  years,  and  the  financial  end  of  mining  is  quite  as 
important  as  the  practical  end  of  it.  My  home  is  in  Connecticut;  I  am 
in  personal  touch  with  a  considerable  number  of  people  who,  I  believe, 
now  that  I  have  attended  this  session  of  the  Congress,  and  can  present 
to  them  the  arguments  why  they  should  identify  themselves  with  the 
Congress,  I  believe  that  I  can  secure  a  number  of  members  for  this  Con- 
gress. What  percentage  of  them  would  see  fit  to  attend  the  Congress 
in  person  would  be  governed  very  largely  by  their  personal  interest  and 
whether  their  affairs  would  permit  them  to  get  away.  I  feel,  as  Mr. 
Wire,  the  preceding  gentleman,  has  stated,  that  if  the  selection  of  the 
place  for  holding  the  next  annual  session  of  this  Congress  can  be  fixed 
at  a  point  intermediate  between  the  eastern  interests,  which  are  equally 
important,  and  the  western  interests,  on  which  we  depend  for  a  return 
from  our  investments,  that  a  larger  attendance  may  be  secured  if  this 
session  of  the  Congress  is  held  at  Denver,  than  by  placing  it  at  some  more 
distant  point.  As  Mr.  Wire  has  stated,  I  agree  that,  personally,  I  would 
quite  as  leave  attend  at  Phoenix  as  Denver.  I  have  been  in  both  cities; 
was  a  resident  of  Denver  for  a  number  of  years,  and  would  quite  as  leave 
go  to  Phoenix  to  attend  the  next  Congress,  but  can  just  as  well  go  to 
Denver,  because  I  would  include  other  points  on  a  trip  of  that  kind,  as 
well  as  Phoenix  or  Denver.  While  I  fully  appreciate  the  advantages 
which  Phoenix  otfers  in  its  natural  attractions,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  a 
comparatively  central  location  in  the  mining  operations  of  the  Southwest, 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  consideration  of  the  financial  end  would 
dictate  some  point  a  little  further  east  and  more  easy  of  access,  and 
more  likely  to  attract  a  larger  attendance  from  the  East. 

MR.  BOND,  OF  NEW  JERSEY:  I  do  not  come  from  quite  so  far 
Blast  as  Mr.  King,  but  I  think,  as  far  as  the  people  are  concerned  in 
my  section,  almost  every  one  of  them  that  Is  a  member,  has  already  seen 
Denver,  and  I  think,  perhaps,  if  the  proper  transportation  facilities  could 
be  provided,  as  I  presume  they  could,  that  the  people  in  our  section  would 
prefer  to  go  to  Phoenix  for  the  next  annual  meeting  of  this  Congress. 

MR.  RALSTON,  OF  CALIFORNIA:  Just  a  few  words,  Mr.  :f resident, 
to  say  that  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  proper  place  to  hold  the  next 
annual  session  of  this  Mining  Congress  is  in  the  localities  that  are  coming 
to  the  front  more  and  more  as  mineral  producers,  if  such  a  thing  can  be 
possible.  We  were  told  here  the  other  day  by  Professor  Douglas  of  the 
way  Arizona  is  forging  to  the  front  and  has  been  for  the  last  few  years. 
In  the  production  of  copper.  We  all  know  of  the  vast  advance  that  has 
been  made  in  the  production  of  gold  in  southwestern  Nevada  and  also 
In  southeastern  California  of  late,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  could  not 
do  better  than  to  go  to  Phoenix,  and  be  nearer  the  central  location  of 
mining  as  it  is  going  ahead  in  the  West  to-day.     (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Gentlemen,  I  beg  permission  to  make  a 
short  statement  relative  to  this  question.  When  I  was  selected  to  guide 
the  deliberations  of  this  body.  It  was  in  a  state  of  absolute  chaos,  having  ' 
apparently  no  methods,  purpose  or  system  about  anything.  During  the 
last  three  years  I  have  considered  every  question  that  relates  to  the 
interest  of  this  Congress  as  a  great  business  body,  which  we  hope  it 
will  become,  on  the  theory  of  prayer  and  fasting  and  with  one  object  in 
view.  There  is  nothing  I  want  out  of  it  personally.  I  recognize  that  the 
mining  industry  Is  next  to  agriculture;  the  most  Important  In  this  land; 
now,  the  question  is  what  should  this  organization  l>?)?    To  D^Byn^l^ 
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ought  to  be  the  greatest  business  organization  this  land  has  ever  seen. 
We  have,  during  the  past  three  years,  gotten  it  on  a  business  basis  that 
commands  the  respect  of  business  men.  We  have  the  assurance  of  some 
of  the  leading  financiers  of  this  western  country,  that  in  the  near  future 
they  will  assist  us  in  the  construction  of  a  mineral  palace,  that  will  be 
an  honor  to  the  mining  industry  and  will  help  to  place  this  organiza- 
tion on  a  footing  that  will  command  the  respect  of  the  government  of 
this  country,  as  well  as  the  business  element, of  this  country.  The  whole 
development  of  the  future  of  this  country  depends  upon  the  mining  indus- 
try and  its  intelligent  guidance.  It  is  hoped  that  we  can  place  this  Min- 
ing Congress  before  the  business  world  in  such  light  that  it  can  have  the  ^ 
effect  not  only  on  individuals,  not  only  to  forward  the  industry,  but  upon 
gaining  the  co-operation  of  our  government  in  giving  direction  to  the 
Industrial  development  of  this  country.  Now,  it  has  been  our  plan,  and 
our  hope,  I  might  say,  because  it  is  under  your  control  as  to  where  we 
meet,  that  being  in  view  at  this  particular  time,  and  in  my  judgment,  ' 
the  coming  year  is  to  be  the  turning  point  in  this  question  of  what  this 
Mining  Congress  will  be  for  the  future.  (Applause.)  In  the  future  you 
can  hold  these  sessions  one  place  as  well  as  ilnother,  but  I  am  partic- 
ularly concerned  at  this  time,  in  my  judgment,  for  the  best  interests  of 
this  Congress,  to  get  it  established  right,  in  the  minds  of  the  men  of 
the  business  world,  that  we  hold  this  next  annual  session  in  Denver,  be- 
cause I  believe,  if  we  go  there,  with  the  assurance  of  the  financiers  of 
that  section,  that  I  have  already  conferred  wtth,  that  we  will  get  the 
encouragement  that  they  will  give  us  at  this  particular  time  if  we  will 
hold  the  next  annual  session  there.  Now,  I  have  the  highest  regard  for 
what  Arizona  is  doing,  and  in  my  own  judgment,  within  the  next  year 
or  two  it  will  take  the  lead  in  the  mineral  production  of  the  great  West, 
and  I  would  very  much  rejoice  if  we  could  go  there  and  show  the  people 
of  Phoenix  and  of  Arizona  how  much  we  appreciate  what  Arizona  is 
doing,  but  the  question  is,  what  is  the  best  thing  for  this  Congress,  as  a 
business  organization;  now,  we  have  had  the  spectacular  for  the  last 
eight  long  years;  we  have  gone  and  held  our  sessions  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  great  West,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  time  has  been  taken 
up  with  side  issues  and  for  entertainment,  and  while  that  seemed  to  be 
necessary  in  order  to  get  this  organization  started,  underneath  all  that 
should  rest  a  ^ound  business  basis,  if  we  are  going  to  command  the  re- 
spect of  the  business  elements  of  this  great  country.  This  Mining  Con- 
gress has  been,  in  a  very  large  measure,  for  years,  simply  a  beggar;  it 
must  rise  above  that  if  It  is  going  to  command  the  respect  of  the  busi- 
ness people  of  this  country.  It  must  be  placed  upon  a  basis  where  it 
will  be  self-sustaining  as  a  business  proposition,  and  in  my  own  judgment, 
the  next  year  will  be  the  turning  point,  as  to  what  influence  this  Con- 
gress may  have  upon* the  industries  of  this  great  country,  and  I  believe 
that  in  the  interests  of  this  Congress,  if  you  would  postpone  for  one  year 
the  question  of  holding  the  next  annual  session  in  some  other  section  of 
the  West,  and  hold  it  in  Denver,  we  will  get  then  a  nucleus  by  which 
this  Congress  will  command  the  respect  of  the  business  and  financial  ele- 
ments of  this  nation,  and  therefore,  at  this  time,  and  under  those  con- 
ditions, I  ask  you  to  consider  most  carefully  before  you  vote  upon  it, 
because  the  Board  of  Directors  will  feel  that  they  should  be  largely 
guided  by  the  action  taken  by  this  Congress.  You  take  Colonel  Ewlng. 
especially;  he  has  done  more  for  this  Congress  than  any  other  half 
dozen  men  in  the  entire  nation  (applause),  and  other  men  like  him  have 
supported  him  in  that  respect,  and  without  him.  In  spite  of  the  many 
compliments  paid  me,  I  could  not  have  accomplished  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  last  three  years.  A  gentleman  asked  me  some  time 
ago,  "How  is  it  that  in  all  these  conflicting  conditions  you  are  able  to 
accomplish  what  you  have  done  and  secure  so  much  harmony?"  I  said 
simply  upon  this  theory,  that  I  flnd  able  men  that  will  do  the  work 
while  I  stand  up  and  look  wise:  now,  there  is  a  lot  in  that.  It  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  organization;  If  I  have  one  power,  as  exhibited  in  this  Congress, 
it  is  to  pick  out  men  that  can  do  things.    I  have  not  done  it;  they  havenp 
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done  it.  but  I  have  been  the  means  of  selecting  these  men.  I  just  have  a 
letter  this  moment — a  few  minutes  ago — saying,  "I  want  to  congratulate 
you  on  what  you  have  done  to  elevate  the  American  Mining  Congress  to 
the  position  it  now  occupies  in  the  public  mind."  I  did  not  do  it;  men 
like  Colonel  Ewing  did  it  and  Colonel  Dorsey.  That  is  the  kind  of  men. 
My  idea  is  to  select  a  few  more  men  of  this  kind,  this  coming  year,  that 
will  lift  this  Congress  to  a  plane  worthy  of  the  mining  industry.  I  ask 
you  in  all  sincerity  to  hesitate  at  this  particular  time  in  choosing  the 
place  for  holding  the  next  annual  session  of  this  Congress,  and  next 
year  I  would  have  no  objection  to  supporting  you  In  going  to  Arizona, 
or  to  any  other  state,  but  at  this  time,  I  ask  you  In  all  sincerity,  as  a 
business  proposition,  that  this  Congress  hesitate,  because  I  believe,  in 
going  to  Denver,  under  the  existing  conditions,  we  will  accomplish  more 
to  place  this  Congress  on  the  right  plane  than  you  would  now  to  take  it 
and  surround  it  with  spectacular  conditions,  until  we  get  It  on  that  sound 
footing  which  commands  the  respect  of  the  business  element  of  this 
country.  I  hope  we  will  yet  get  a  department  where  the  government 
will  co-operate  with  us  in  giving  direction  to  the  mining  industry.  We 
can  not  leave  it  entirely  to  self  interest,  because  if  we  do,  then  condi- 
tions will  arise  such  as  have  arisen  with  the  large  insurance  companies 
and  rebates  of  the  railroads.  The  government  must  co-operate  with  the 
mining  industries  as  it  does  with  the  farmer,  if  you  are  going  to  build 
up  that  industry,  and  if  this  Congress  is  to  be  a  power  in  that  direction, 
I  ask  you  to  consider  very  carefully  what  I  am  saying  to  you  now,  be- 
cause I  doubt  if  there  is  a  man  in  the  nation  that  has  given  more  prayerful 
consideration  to  the  interests  of  this  Congress  than  I  have,  not  because  I 
would  not  like  to  go  to  Arizona  personally  and  show  Arizona  how  much 
we  regard  that  territory  for  what  it  is  doing  and  has  done  for  the  mining 
industry,  but  I  am  talking  now  in  the  interest  of  a  business  organization 
that  has  a  critical  year  to  pass  through  to  put  it  on  a  sound  foundation, 
and  therefore,  I  ask  you  to  hesitate  before  you  vote  upon  this  question.  If 
necessary  to  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning,  let  us  do  it,  and  think  it 
over  and  act  wisely,  but  hesitate  before  we  act  on  this  important  question 
at  this  time. 

MR.  WIRE,  OF  ILLINOIS:  I  move  that  this  motion  be  amended  in 
this  wise:  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Mining  Con- 
gress are  to  use  their  own  judgment  as  to  the  city  selected  for  the  next 
annual  convention  of  this  Congress. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  The  By-Laws  give  the  Board  of  Directors 
that  right.  Of  course,  if  the  members  of  this  body  would  make  a  recom- 
mendation of  this  kind,  I  would  feel  morally  bound  to  carry  it  out,  there- 
fore, I  am  asking  you  to  hesitate  about  making  this  recommendation.  If 
you  recommend  it,  I  would  feel  that  the  Board  would  be  under  moral 
obligations  to  carry  the  recommendation  out. 

MR.  WIRE,  OF  ILLINOIS:  I  move  that  it  be  laid  on  the  table  until 
to-morrow  morning. 

A  MEMBER:    I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  I  want  a  fair  consideration  of  it.  I 
would  like  a  full  discussion  of  it. 

MR.  AKERS,  OF  ARIZONA:  I  know  of  no  gentleman  in  all  my 
history  and  experience  in  public  matters  that  I  revere  and  respect  more 
than  President  Richards  and  Colonel  Ewing  and  Colonel  Dorsey  and  the 
honorable  Secretary.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  their  Judgment  is  good ;  there  is  no  question  but  that  they  are  work- 
ing early  and  late  to  make  of  this  Congress  the  greatest  institution  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  President,  Arizona  is  not  asking  for  this  Mining 
Congress  next  year  for  the  purpose  of  boosting  Arizona  in  any  way.  We 
have  talked  this  matter  over  very  carefully  since  we  have  been  here,  and 
we  want  to  aid  you,  Mr.  President;  we  want  tc  aid  all  these  gentlemen 
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who  have  been  working  for  the  success  of  this  Congress,  in  holding  up 
your  hands.  I  regret  that  I  am  only  a  new  member,  and  that  I  stand 
here  now  in  opposition  to  your  good  words  and  advice,  but,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  still  contend  that  I  believe  it  is  to  the  best  interests  of  this  min- 
ing Congress  and  everything  pertaining  to  its  success,  that  it  come  to 
Arizona  next  year.  I  believe  It  will  give  it  a  boom  that  will  be  ever- 
lasting. I  believe  we  can  furnish  you  more  annual  paying  members 
than  any  other  section  of  the  United  States.  (Applause.)  We  will  do 
everything  In  our  power  and  I  believed,  when  I  made  that  motion,  it  was 
for  the  interests  of  this  Congress  to  hold  its  next  annual  session  in  Phoe- 
nix. I  have  not  a  foot  of  mining  ground  to  my  name;  I  simply  live  in 
a  mining  country;  I  am  simply  working  for  the  uplifting  and  purifying 
of  the  grandest  and  most  glorious  industry  in  the  United  States,  that  is, 
the  mining  industry.    (Oreat  applause.) 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:     Gentlemen,  what  is  your  pleasure? 
Cries  of  Question,  Question. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  The  question  now  recurs  on  the  motion 
of  Vie  gentleman  from  Arizona,  who  has  just  spoken.  That  this  body 
recommends  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Congress  that  they  select 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  as  the  next  meeting  place  for  the  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Mining  Congress.  All  in  favor  of  that  motion  say  "Aye;" 
contrary  "No."  The  chair  is  in  doubt.  Those  in  favor  of  the  motion 
will  please  rise  and  stand  until  counted. 

THE  SECRETARY:     Twenty-two  votes. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Those  opposed  please  rise  and  stand  un- 
til counted. 

The  Secretary:     Seventeen  votes. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  The  motion  prevails,  22  to  17.  What  is 
your  further  pleasure,  gentlemen?  I  believe  there  is  nothing  else  that 
I  am  aware  of,  except  that  the  Secretary  has  some  announcements  to 
make.  The  Committee  on  Nominations  will  meet  at  room  12  at  St.  Regis 
hotel  at  8:30  I  believe. 

The  Secretary  here  read  resolution  introduced  by  Dr.  Joseph  Pom- 
peney. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  If  there  is  no  objection,  this  will  be  re- 
ferred to  Committee  on  Resolutions.  What  is  your  further  pleasure,  gen- 
tlemen?   A  motion  to  adjourn  until  morning  will  be  in  order. 

A  MEMBER:    I  move  we  adjourn  until  9:30  a.  m.  to-morrow  morning. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  If  there  is  no  objection,  we  will  stand 
adjourned  until  9:36  a.  m.  to-morrow  morning. 


SATURDAY,   NOVEMBER    18. 
Morning  Session. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:     Let  the  Congress  be  in  order.     The  Sec- 
retary has  some  announcements  to  make  and  communications  to  read. 
The  Secretary  read  telegram  and  letter  as  follows: 

Seattle,  Wash.,  Nov.  17,  1905. 
J.  H.  Richards,  President  Mining  Congress,  El  Paso,  Texas: 

Alaska  delegate  convention  sends  greeting  to  Mining  Congress  and 
thanks  President  for  endorsement  of  Alaska  delegate  bill. 

GOV.  A.  P.  SWINEFORD, 

By  W.  S.  McKeen,  Secretary. 
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Cleveland.  Ohio,  Nov.  13,  1905. 
Mr.  President,  Delegates  and  Members  of  the  American  Mining  Congress : 

As  I  observe  current  events  and  as  I  read  the  signs  of  the  times 
and  look  into  the  near  future,  there  is  a  very  decided  force  of  public 
opinion  at  work  demanding  improvements  in  the  management  and  opera- 
tion of  mining  corporations,  as  well  as  in  all  semi-public  and  public 
affairs  in  general.  The  country's  moral  sense  has  been  aroused  from  a 
long  sleep,  awakened,  and  demanding  a  regeneration  in  the  conduct  of 
corporate  and  public  aftairs. 

There  has  been  a  movement  started  for  higher  standards  in  business 
methods,  a  contest  for  better  things  in  the  conduct  of  corporate  and 
public  aftairs;  and  no  matter  if  those  in  opposition  may  imagine  that  the 
American  people  are  so  stupid  that  they  never  learn  except  through 
disaster,  or  that  the  public  will  always  continue  to  pay  the  penalty,  or 
imagine  that  the  laws  of  our  country  are  insufficient  to.  reach  out  and 
punish  these  evil  doers,  surely  these  destructlonlsts  will  receive  a  rude 
awakening. 

Among  recent  events,  stands  out  more  prominent  than  any  other 
the  election  of  a  state  treasurer  in  Pennsylvania,  whereby  a  former  ma- 
jority for  one  political  party  of  500,000  changed  to  nearly  100,000  in  favor 
of  the  candidate  of  another  faction;  which  shows  that  where  the  Ameri- 
can citizen  is  made  to  realize  the  wrongs  and  errors  committed  towards 
him  he  becomes  a  power  nothing  can  resist. 

This  public  demand  will  take  the  shape  of  needed  legislation,  both 
state  and  federal,  and  this  Congress  should  be  in  position  to  guide  by 
its  recommendations  and  influence  the  securing  of  such  legislation  as  will 
be  of  material  and  lasting  benefit  to  the  entire  country  at  large,  and,  as 
well,  redound  to  the  credit  of  this  Congress. 

The  American  Mining  Congress  has  il  grand,  yes,  a  great  mission  to 
perform,  and  I  believe  that  by  working  in  the  right  way,  and  for  the 
welfare  of  the  American  miner  and  the  American  investor  in  mines,  re- 
gardless of  any  individual  interests,  that  the  American  Mining  Congress 
could  and  would  become  the  most  powerful  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  mining  industry,  and  would  be- 
come a  power  that  could  not  be  ignored. 

This  association  has  several  committees  that  no  doubt  are  doing  some 
excellent  work,  and  it  has  one  or  two  that  are  practically  dead.  I  am 
opposed  to  any  man  being  Belected  to  or  accepting  a  position  on  any 
committee  in  connection  with  this  association  who  is  not' willing  to,  and 
does  not  work  for  the  interest  of  same. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  American  Mining  Congress  is  now  past 
the  stage  where  it  needs  any  ornaments;  I  believe  there  is  much  impor- 
tant work  that  could  be  done  by  the  combined  hearty  eftorts  and  co-opera- 
tion of  well-selected  members  for  the  various  committees;  I  believe  that 
the  individual  members  of  the  association  can  be  of  very  material  assist- 
ance to  the  various  committees,  by  answering  communications  from  the 
committees  or  the  Secretary,  even  though  they  be  circular  letters,  and 
giving  expression  to  the  desires  of  the  various  members,  thereby  enabling 
^the  committees  to  report  and  act  on  same. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  American  Mining  Congress,  in  order  to 
have  the  power  that  will  enable  your  officers  to  carry  out  the  great  work 
that  lies  before  them,  should  be  placed  upon  a  solid  financial  business 
basis;  I  feel  and  believe  that  the  mining  men  of  this  country  are  waking 
up  to  a  realization  of  the  good  intent  and  purposes  of  the  American  Min- 
ing Congress,  and  I  know  that  the  mining  men  of  America  are  abundantly 
able,  and  I  believe  are  willing,  to  support  this  Congress  when  they  are 
thoroughly  satisfied  of  its  ability  to  carry  out  its  purposes.  No  associa- 
tion that  is  to  be  of  any  material  good  to  the  mining  industry  can  do  so 
by  existing  in  a  precarious  condition,  by  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  year 
by  year,  as  this  association  has  been  and  is  now  doing.  I  believe  that 
in  order  to  be  of  any  material  good,  the  Congress  should  have  a  working 
cash  capital  of  at  least  |100,000;  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  mine  owners,  the 
mine  operators,  and  the  many  various  interests  connected  and  affiliated 
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with  an  industry  that  yearly  adds  thirteen  hundred  million  dollars  of  new 
wealth  to  the  proeperity  of  the  United  States  will  gladly  support  the 
American  Mining  Congress,  when  the  men  engaged  in  this,  the  greatest 
industry  of  the  world,  are  brought  to  realize,  understand,  know  and  believe 
in  the  object  and  purposes  of  this  organization. 

It  grieved  me  to  read  of  the  decision  of  the  Black  Hills  Mining  Men's 
Association  to  take  no  part  in  the  eighth  annual  convention  of  this 
Congress. 

I  trust  that  that  association  will  come  to  realize  its  error  and  that 
this  Congress  will,  by  the  results  it  achieves  and  the  benefits  it  brings, 
make  the  American  Mining  Congress  of  so  much  value  to  every  miner 
for  ore  in  the  United  States  as  will  bring  a  realization  to  all  miners,  a 
full  understanding  of  their  need  of  the  American  Mining  Congress,  but 
to  be  able  to  do  this,  this  Congress  must  produce  results  and  "make  good" 
its  purposes,  for  by  its  works  shall  it  be  Judged.  With  these  thoughts  in 
mind  came  the  idea  that  this  Congress  can  not  succeed  by  ccmfining  its 
work  to  that  part  of  the  country  lying  west  of  Denver;  the  Congress 
must  come  East,  must  by  drawing  to  it  memberships  from  the  miners 
of  the  Middle  West,  East  and  southern  states,  become  what  its  name  of 
the  American  Mining  Congress  implies,  an  association  representative  of 
all  the  mining  interests  of  the  United  States. 

That  the  mining  men  of  this  country  stand  in  need  of  some  associa- 
tion that  will  and  does  represent  their  combined  interests  there  can 
hardly  be  any  question;  it  may,  however,  be  possible  that  mining  men  in 
this  country  have  been  too  busy  with  their  own  individual  work  to  realize 
this  growing  need  for  an  organization  worthy  to  represent  them;  but  the 
time  has  come  when  the  signs  of  the  times  are  making  it  clear  to  the 
mining  interests  of  this  country  that  there  is  need  of  Joining  hands  and 
by  combined  strength  become  a  power  strong  enough  to  receive  recogni- 
tion at  the  hands  of  Congress  for  such  legislation  as  will  best  serve  the 
best  interests  of  the  mining  industry. 

This  condition  can  only  be  brought  about  by  co-operation,  and  In  my 
Judgment  only  by  a  co-operation  that  co-operates,  not  for  the  benefit  of 
any  particular  section  of  the  country,  not  for  any  particular  mineral, 
but  for  the  general  benefit  and  the  greatest  amount  of  good  to  the  greatest 
number. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  sound  Just  a  word  of  warning  to  the 
Congress  itself;  while  doing  so,  I  desire  it  distinctly  understood  that  I 
speak  from  personal  observation  when  I  say — ^DON'T;  because  it  was 
decided  to  locate  permanent  headquarters  in  Denver,  make  the  mistake 
of  narrowing  down  to  an  association  representing  ONLY  the  precious 
metal  mining  industry  of  the  Rocky  mountains  or  the  Pacific  coast.  There 
are  states  besides  Colorado  and  California  whose  mineral  mined  by  far 
exceeds  the  production  of  either  or  both  combined;  but  let  the  American 
Mining  Congress  represent  ALL  the  United  States. 

As  such  an  association,  the  American  Mining  Congress  should  have 
every  mining  man  as  a  member;  as  such  an  association,  the  American 
Mining  Congress  will  be  able  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Congress  the 
needs  of  the  mining  industry  of  the  United  States  and  receive  recogni- 
titon  at  the  hands  of  Congress  that  will  result  to  the  benefit  of  the  mining 
industry  of  America. 

The  American  Mining  Congress,  by  securing  such  legislation  from 
Congress  as  will  result  in  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Mines 
and  Mining,  the  enactment  of  federal  and  state  laws,  will  be  able  to 
place  the  mining  industry  on  a  basis  where  it  will  occupy  a  place  such 
as  our  government  was  founded  on,  and  in  the  words  recently  uttered  by 
the  one  man  whom  all  Americans  honor.  President  Roosevelt  recently 
said: 

"Rich  man  and  poor  man  must  alike  feel  that  on  the  one 

hand  they  are  protected  by  the  law,  and  on  the  other  hand  they 

are  responsible  to  the  law,  for  each  is  entitled  to  be  fairly  dealt 

with  by  his  neighbor  and  by  the  state.    .    .    .    Such  fair  measure      j 

of  Justice  shall  always  be  dealt  to  each  man,  so  that  so  far  as)DQlC 
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can  bring  it  about,  each  shall  receive  his  dues,  each  shall  be 
given  the  chance  to  show  the  stuff  there  is  in  him,  shall  be  se- 
cured against  wrong,  and  in  turn  be  prevented  from  wronging 
others;  more  than  this  no  man  is  entitled  to,  and  less  than  this 
no  man  shall  have." 

Believing  as  I  do  that  in  these  words  there  are  such  truths  as  would 
well  be  worthy  to  be  made  the  keynote  for  this  association's  objects  and 
purposes,  by  the  association  making  it  its  purpose  to  provide  remedies 
that  will  give  both  the  miner  and  investor  in  mines  that  fair  measure 
of  justice  each  is  entitled  to,  and  should  receive;  and  I  wish  to  say  for 
myself  personally  that  I  fully  believe  that  fortunately  the  American 
miner,  as  well  as  the  American  Investor  in  mines,  have  in  President 
Roosevelt  a  leader  of  men  who  is  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  true 
interpretation  of  American  institutions,  and  who  stands  pledged  to  the 
securing  of  cleaner  methods  in  the  conduct  of  politics  and  corporate 
affairs,  and  who  I  do  not  doubt  will,  if  the  American  Mining  Congress 
worthily  represents  the  mineral  industry  of  America,  see  to  it  that  we  get 
a  "square  deal."  F.  WALiLACE  WHITE. 


PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  I  think  there  are  some  matters  perhaps 
in  this  letter  which  the  Resolution  Committee  should  pass  upon,  and  if 
there  is  no  objection,  I  will  refer  it  to  the  Resolution  Committee  for  con- 
sideration. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  We  have  on  the  program  an  address  on 
the  subject  of  "The  Attitude  of  Eastern  Capital  Toward  Western  Mines 
in  the  Development  Stage."  by  Frank  E.  Wire  of  Libertyrille,  Illinois. 
Before  we  take  up  the  other  matters  we  will  hear  from  Mr.  Wire. 

Mr.  Wire's  paper  will  be  found  in  Part  II  of  this  report. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Res- 
olutions has  some  report  to  make. 

MR.  DORSET,  OF  NEBRASKA:  The  Committee  on  Resolutions 
respectfully  reports  back  th^  following  resolutions  designated  as  No.  19 
and  introduced  by  Mr.  Halloran  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  by  the 
unanimous  vote  recommends  its  adoption  by  this  Congress. 

RESOLUTION   NO.  19. 

Whereas,  The  Commercial  Club  of  Salt  Lake  City  has  cabled  the 
attention  of  the  American  Mining  Congress  in  session  assembled  at  El 
Paso,  Texas,  November  14  to  18,  1905,  to  the  enormous  tourist  travel  from 
the  United  States  to  £hirope,.and  proposes  calling  a  convention  at  Salt 
Lake  City  in  January,  1906,  to  consider  the  question,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Mining  Congress  is  in  hearty  support 
with  the  movement  inaugurated  by  the  Salt  Lake  City  Commercial  Club, 
and  commends  the  project  to  the  members  of  the  body. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  You  have  heard  the  reading  of  the  reso- 
lution.   What  Is  your  pleasure? 

MR.  DORSET,  OF  NEBRASKA:     I  move  Its  adoption,  Mr.  President. 

A  MEMBER:     I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that 
the  resolution  just  read  be  adopted.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question? 
All  In  favor  of  that  motion  say  "Aye;"  contrary  "No."  The  ayes  have  it, 
and  the  motion  prevails. 

MR.  DORSET,  OF  NEBRASKA:  Tour  Committee  on  Resolutions 
respectfully  reports  back  the  following  resolution  designated  as  No.  22 
and  Introduced  by  Dr.  Joseph  Poioapeney  of  Kansas  and  by  a  nnanlmoua 
vote  recommends  its  adoption  by  the  Congress.         Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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The  Secretary  read  resolution  No.  22,  as  follows: 

RESOLUTION   NO.  22. 

Whereas,  The  Associacion  F^nanciera  Intemacional  of  Mexico, 
through  its  General  Manager,  Mr.  A.  G.  Canalizo,  has  expressed  its 
willingness  to  render  important  Bervices  to  the  American  Mining  Con- 
gress in  mining  affairs,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  delegates  to  this  Congress  express  their  appre- 
ciation of  this  offer,  and  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Directors  in- 
struct the  Secretary  to  put  himself  in  touch  with  the  General  Manager 
of  the  Associacion  Financlera  Intemacional,  and  coK>perate  with  him  in 
such  matters  as  affect  the  welfare  of  American  miners  in  the  Mexican 
Republic. 

MR.  DORSET,  OF  NEBRASKA:  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

A  MEMBER:     I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Any  remarks  on  the  question?  All  in 
favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  just  read  by  the  Secretary  signify 
by  saying  "Aye;"  contrary  "No."  The  ayes  have  it  and  the  motion 
prevails. 

MR.  DORSET.  OF  NEBRASKA:  Tour  Committee  on  Resolutions 
respectfully  reports  back  the  following  resolution  designated  as  No.  23, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Porter  of  Illinois,  and  by  unanimous  vote  recommends 
its  adoption  by  the  Congress. 

The  Secretary  read  resolution  No.  23,  as  follows: 

RESOLUTION   NO.  23. 

Whereas,  Mr.  W.  M.  Porter  of  Chicago  read  a  most  interesting  paper 
before  the  eighth  annual  session  of  the  American  Mining  Congress,  held 
at  El  Paso,  Texas,  urging  the  advisability  of  holding  an  exposition  at 
New  Tork,  or  another  Ejastern  city,  in  1907,  to  show  to  the  world  the 
products  of  the  mines  of  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  and 
specimens  of  mining  machinery  manufactured,  and  all  kindred  objects, 
therefore  be  it  * 

Resolved,  That  this  Congress  most  heartily  approved  and  commends 
the  holding  of  such  an  exposition  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Porter. 

MR.  DORSET:     I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

A  MEMBER:     I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Tou  have  heard  the  resolution.  Are  you 
ready  for  the  question?  All  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 
Just  read  signify  by  saying  "Aye;"  contrary  "No."  The  ayes  have  it 
and  the  motion  prevails. 

MR.  DORSET,  OF  NEBRASKA:  This  is  a  resolution  just  handed 
to  me  by  Mr.  Cobb  of  El  Paso.  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  it,  and 
after  reading,  I  move  that  the  rule  be  suspended  and  the  Congress  take 
up  this  matter  without  referring  It  to  the  Committee  en  Resolutions. 

Resolution  of  Z.  L.  Cobb  of  El  Paso  read  by  the  Secretary,  as  follows : 

Whereas,  El  Paso  is  the  center  of  the  mining  region  of  the  great 
Southwest  and  northern  Mexico;   and 

Whereas,  The  western  portion  of  Texas  is  rich,  thobgh  undeveloped, 
in  its  mineral  deposits;  and 

Whereas,  EI  Paso  is  the  only  city  of  importance  in  the  mining  belt 
of  Texas,  where  all  young  men  seeking  to  learn  of  mines  and  mining 
naturally  drift;  and 

Whereas,  The  state  of  Texas,  in  the  progressive  policy  which  has 
marked  its  history,  and  present  administration,  proposes  to  create  a 
State  School  of  Mines;   therefore  be  it  ^^  T 
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Resolved,  That  the  American  Mining  CoDgress  Indorses  the  creation 
of  a  School  of  Mines  by  the  state  of  Texas,  and  heartily  recommends 
that  El  Paso  is  the  logical  and  natural  point  for  Its  location. 

MR.  DORSET.  OP  NEBRASKA:  Mr.  President,  we  will  not  have 
time  to  have  another  meeting  and  report  to  this  Congress,  under  our 
rule  that  resolutions  should  go  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  there- 
fore, I  move  the  suspension  of  the  rule,  and  the  present  consideration 
of  that  resolution. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  You  report  it  back  without  recommenda- 
tion? 

MR.  DORSET,  OF  NEBRASKA:  No,  sir;  I  take  it  up  without  going 
through  the  committee. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:      Tou  have  heard  the  motion.     Are  you. 
ready  for  the  question?     All  in  favor  of  that  motion  signify  same  by 
saying  "Aye;"  contrary  "No."     The  ayes  have  It  and  the  motion  pre- 
vails. 

MR.  DORSET,  OP  NEBRASKA:  I  move  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion as  read. 

A  MEMBER:     I  second  the  motion. 

I^RESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Tou  have  heard  the  motion  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  Just  read.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  All 
in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  just  read  say  "Aye;"  contrary 
"No."    The  ayes  have  it  and  the  resolution  is  adopted. 

MR.  RIEPE,  OP  NEVADA:  I  move  that  all  members  and  delegates 
of  this  Congress  extend  their  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  President  for  his 
good  work  done  in  behalf  of  this  Congress  by  a  rising  vote. 

A  ME^dBER:     I  second  the  motion. 

(The  entire  audience  rose  and  there  was  great  and  prolonged  ap- 
plause.) 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Gentlemen,  It  probably  would  be  oppor- 
tune just  to  make  a  response  to  the  generous  courtesy  you  have  ex- 
tended. I  am  fully  conscious  that  "honor  and  fame  from  no  condition 
arise;  act  well  your  part;  there  all  the  honor  lies."  Tou  will  pardon 
me  for  making  some  perhaps  personal  references  to  myself.  I  have 
never  sought  public  distinction  of  any  kind  or  nature.  Whatever  of  that 
nature  has  come  to  me  has  come  against  my  inclination.  I  presume 
that  I  am  like  all  lawyers;  I  possess  a  great  deal  of  modesty.  (Applause.) 
Well,  I  have  had  some  distinction  and  honors  cod f erred  upon  me  by  my 
native  state;  they  have  always  been  against  my  Inclination.  I  prefer 
to  be  down  on  a  level  with  the  general  community,  but  peculiar  conditions 
arose  at  Butte,  Montana,  and  I  seemed  to  be  forced  into  the  maelstrom 
as  it  occurred  there.  The  chairman  had  absolutely  lost  control  of  the 
convention.  It  looked  for  a  time  as  though  they  would  get  to  knocking 
down  and  dragging  out  and  he  called  me  to  the  platform  to  take  charge 
of  the  convention.  One  of  the  distinguished  citizens  of  New  Mexico, 
Capt.  Jack  Crawford^  who  had  a  voice  like  the  crack  of  a  whip — you 
could  hear  him  above  all  else — was  standing  on  a  chair  waving  his  som- 
brero. The  question  was  to  get  control  of  the  convention  and  he  seemed 
to  be  the  most  conspicuous  figure  there,  so  I  made  an  attack  on  him 
first.  I  said  to  him:  "What  is  the  trouble  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico?"  He  said:  "I  want  to  make  a  motion."  I  said:  "Make  it." 
He  made  his  motion  and  I  instantly  said :  "Tour  motion  is  out  of  order, 
sir."  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  or  not;  it  was  a  little  deception  on 
my  part.  He  said:  "I  want  to  know  why  it's  out  of  order."  I  said: 
"Because  this  convention  decided  that  question  unanimously  half  an  hour 
ago."    That  quieted  him;  he  had  nothing  more  to  say,  and  st^rdpwn^lU 
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tte  noon  hour  he  met  me  and  said:  "Mr.  President,  you  are  mistaken 
about  that.  The  Secretary  tells  me  that  question  has  not  been  up." 
I  said:  "I  didn't  care  a  d—  whether  it  had  or  not;  I  had  to  knock  you 
down  to  get  control  of  that  convention,  and  I  got  you."  Then  Jack  dedi- 
cated a  poem  to  me  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  Well,  that  was  the  in- 
troduction I  had  to  the  presidency  of  the  American  Mining  Congress; 
they  selected  me  unanimously  there,  and  every  year  up  to  the  present 
time;  I  have  been  selected  against  my  earnest  protest,  because  I  assure 
you  it  is  a  heavy  load — a  heavy  load  to  carry,  and  I  have  been  aiming 
and  working  to  particular  ends  to  make  this  a  business  rather  than  a 
spectacular  organization.  (Applause.)  That  was  why  I  appealed  to 
the  generosity  of  the  people  from  Arizona  yesterday.  I  appreciated  the 
fact  that  they  wanted  us  there  and  considered  it  an  honor  that  they 
should  want  the  Congress  there,  but  there  are  certain  things  that  I 
can  not  reveal  to  the  public,  because  if  I  did.  It  would  destroy  the  plans 
that  I  have  in  view.  It  was  a  matter  of  delicacy,  and  I  thought  Arizona 
ought  to  be  generous  enough,  under  the  conditions,  to  say:  "We  will 
sustain  you  for  this  year  in  that  plan,  in  the  hope  that  you  will  be  gen- 
erous enough  to  treat  Arizona  on  an  equal  plane  of  generosity  next  year," 
but  it  seems  otherwise,  and  I  am  a  good  deal  like  Colonel  E}wing  said 
in  Denver,  when  a  gentleman  took  us  riding  in  an  automobile;  we  came 
down  through  the  streets  from  Capitol  Hill  at  about  forty  miles  an  hour. 
When  we  got  to  the  hotel  he  said:  "Richards,  I  never  squeal  while  I'm 
in  a  game,  but  I  don't  want  any  more."  (Great  applause.)  Now,  .you 
can  naturally  see  just  how  I  feel;  for  three  long  years  I  have  spared 
neither  time,  money  nor  painstaking  to  place  this  Congress  on  a  dignified, 
clean-cut,  business  basis.  Now,  if  these  plans  are  going  to  be  thwarted 
and  interfered  with.  I  feel  a  good  deal  as  Colonel  Ewing  did  on  that 
occasion.  "I  never  squeal  when  I  am  in  a  game."  I  always  take  my 
medicine  gracefully.  Now,  I  consider  it  a  high  compliment  to  this  Con- 
gress that  Arizona  wants  us  there.  It  shows  that  we  are  getting  in 
pretty  good  repute  that  they  want  us.  I  simply  mention  this  as  a 
personal  matter,  because  I  am  getting  letters  from  all  over  this  nation 
thanking  me  for  elevating  the  standard  of  this  Congress.  I  am  not  the 
man  who  is  elevating  it;  it  is  just  such  men  as  Colonel  Ewing  and  Colo- 
nel Dorsey  and  that  class  of  men  that  have  done  the  work  and  I  have 
looked  on;  I  suspect  that  when  we  hear  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Nominations  that  we  have  added  to  that  list  other  men  of  equal  ability, 
who  will  all  work  together  for  the  best  Interests  of  this  Congress.  The 
point  is,  organization  on  a  clean-cut,  dignified,  business  basis.  I  hope 
the  next  time  we  have  a  session  of  this  Congress  that  there  will  be  noth- 
ing of  the  spectacular  about  it,  but  that  we  will  come  together  as  a  great 
body  of  clean-cut,  dignified,  business  men.  and  do  our  business  on  a 
dl£rnified  basis.  It  means  something  if  we  can  do  that,  and  we  will  never 
reach  the  sympathy  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  help  us  on 
the  department  until  we  show  ourselves  worthy  of  it  by  lifting  ourselves 
up  to  a  dignified  and  national  standard — ^^not  local.  I  simply  mention 
these  things  to  show  you  how  carefully  the  plans  have  been  laid  to  lift 
us  up  and  state  to  you  that  we  have  assurances  from  men  of  high  stand- 
ing that,  when  the  right  time  comes,  within  the  next  year,  they  are  going 
to  stand  by  these  plans  and  help  us  put  this  Congress  on  a  higher  plane 
so  that  it  may  stand  out  to  the  world  as  a  thoughtful,  intelligent,  digni- 
fied, business  organization,  with  a  business  standard  under  it,  that  will 
command  the  respect  of  the  business  men  and  business  organizations  all 
over  this  land.  Now,  I  appreciate  a  compliment  like  the  one  you  ex- 
tended to  me,  because  I  feel  that  you  have  done  it  for  what  seems  to  you 
to  be  the  merit  I  possess,  but  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  feel  that  these 
men  who  have  done  the  large  part  of  this  work  should  share  this  honor 
with  me.  I  have  no  language  to  express  to  you  my  appreciation  of  the 
courtesy,  but  my  soul  is  wrapped  up  in  the  importance  of  this  matter; 
the  question  is,  can  we  make  of  this  Congress  what  the  mining  industry 
would  have  it  be?  It  is  not  myself;  it  is  the  Congress  all  the  time;  if  I  t 
could,  I  would  step  out  of  sight  and  place  the  Congress  in  front;  that  is  HC 
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what  I  want;  that  Is  the  question.  That  is  why  I  am  making  this  state- 
ment so  that  you  can  see  that  the  point  with  us  is  not  me,  and  not  you, 
but  the  American  Mining  Congress — that  is  the  thing  to  keep  to  the 
front.  If  we  can  do  that,  that  is  glory  enough  for  me,  and  I  thank  you 
most  heartily  for  the  generous  compliment  you  have  paid  me,  and '  I 
assume  it  is  because  you  see  something  of  merit  in  the  work  that  we 
have  done.     (Applause.) 

MR.  FULLER.  OF  ARIZONA:  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  here. 
While  I  am  only  a  delegate,  I  do  want  to  say  that  while  I  voted  for  Arizona 
yesterday,  I  voted  from  loyalty  to  the  territory,  but  I  did  not  think  it 
would  carry,  I  believe  it  would  have  been  to  the  best  interests  of  this 
Mining  Congress,  which  is  greater  than  the  territory  of  Arizona  or  any 
other  state  of  the  United  States  for  which  this  Congress  is  laboring,  that 
we  should  reconsider  our  action.  (Applause.)  I  feel  it  should  have 
been  deferred  until  more  mature  deliberation.  In  talking  with  difterent 
gentlemen  from  difterent  parts  of  the  country  last  evening,  I  feel  that  we 
were  hasty.  We  were  in  the  majority,  but  I  didn't  think  so  when  the 
vote  was  taken  or  I  might  have  considered  it  as  my  colleague  did  con- 
sider it,  and  have  kept  my  seat  and  not  voted  on  the  rising  vote.  It 
would,  I  think,  be  to  the  best  interest  of  the  Mining  Congress  that  we 
should  reconsider  this  action  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  our  President. 
I  consider  that  he  has  been  in  the  harness — ^he  and  other  officers  and 
directors  of  this  organization — ^have  been  in  the  harness  for  years,  and 
that  their  Judgment  is  better  than  mine  or  any  other  member  of  this 
Congress  who  are  here  now  for  the  first  time.  (Applause.)  There  is  no 
remuneration  that  pays  these  men  that  have  given  years  to  this  work. 
There  is  no  money  remuneration  that  we  can  give  them  or  that  they  can 
receive,  that  will  pay  them  like  success.  Let  us  give  them  a  chance  to 
carry  it  through  to  success  and  reap  the  reward  to  which  they  are  enti- 
tled and  which  should  be  theirs.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I  now 
move  that  we  reconsider  our  action  of  yesterday. 

A  MEMBER:     I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that 
we  reconsider  the  vote  on  the  question  of  the  place  of  holding  the  next 
session  of  this  Congress  being  held  at  Phoenix.  Are  you  ready  for  the 
question? 

MR.  VOORHEES,  OF  CALIFORNIA:  I  rise  for  a  question  of  infor- 
mation. Does  it  require  that  the  party  who  seconds  the  motion  should 
be  one  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  or  negative? 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:     Yes,  sir;  in  the  affirmative. 

MR.  VOORHEES,  OF  CALIFORNIA:  I  doubt  if  it  has  been  sec- 
onded properly.  There  is  no  second  to  the  motion  I  have  heard  from  an 
affirmative  voter. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  It  does  not  require  it.  Roberts'  Rules 
of  Order  says  nothing  about  a  second  on  a  motion  to  reconsider  being 
made  by  a  person  having  voted  in  the  affirmative.  It  is  a  debatable 
question  that  was  voted  on  and  therefore  a  motion  to  reconsider  is 
debatable. 

MR.  RALSTON.  OF  CALIFORNIA:  I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  the 
time  of  this  Congress  unnecessarily,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  this  is 
a  rather  peculiar  condition.  There  is  no  man  on  this  floor  I  trust  and  I 
think  and  know  that  has  a  higher  appreciation  for  Judge  Richards  than 
I  have  myself.  I  have  known  him  for  a  number  of  years.  He  is  a  man 
I  hold  in  the  highest  esteem,  but  while  we  like  men,  we  have  also  the 
right  to  differ  with  them.  I  also  appreciate,  as  a  member  of  this  Con- 
gress, what  the  rest  of  the  officers  have  done  for  this  Congress,  and  to 
them  is  also  due  the  thanks  of  the  members  here,  and  yet  I  claim  that 
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I  can  honestly  differ  with  them  in  the  position  they  have  evidently  taken 
on  this  question.  We  are  told  by  our  worthy  President  that  it  is  the 
aim  and  desire  to  raise  this  Congress  to  a  position  of  business  sta- 
bility, where  it  may  receive  the  recognition  of  people  generally  through- 
out the  mining  country  and  throughout  the  United  States.  I  take  issue 
with  him  in  this  respect,  that  I  do  not  care  where  the  next  Congress  is 
held;  the  American  Mining  Congress  will  receive  and  will  get  its  just 
dues  and  will  occupy  the  same  position  that  it  occupies  to<lay,  one  of 
stability  and  one  looked  up  to  by  the  people  in  the  mining  districts.  It 
matters  very  little  whether  it  is  Denver,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  York,  or 
any  other  place,  where  the  next  session  is  held.  I  do  not  think  the 
holding  of  the  convention  makes  any  difference  as  to  the  opinion,  as  I 
remarked  before,  that  the  people  of  this  country  have  of  the  American 
Mining  Congress.  It  stands  on  its  own  bottom.  It  has  got  to  speak  for 
itself,  no  matter. where  the  next  session  is  held,  and  I  believe  that,  as  a 
vote  was  taken  yesterday,  and  the  people  of  Arizona  have  all  been  in- 
formed that  the  next  session  of  this  Congress  was  going  to  be  held  in 
Phoenix,  that  it  would  be,  to  say  the  least,  unwise  now  at  this  time,  to 
consider  any  sectional  feeling  in  regard  to  taking  it  away,  after  it  has 
once  been  given.  (Applause.)  For  my  own  part,  I  will  say  this,  that 
no  matter  where  the  Congress  is  held,  provided  I  am  in  the  land  of  the 
living,  I  will  take  pleasure  in  attending  it,  but  I  do  repeat  again,  that 
the  Southwest  is  coming  to  the  front  so  fast  that  I  believe  it  deserves 
the  recognition  properly  given  it  yesterday  and  I  hope  the  motion  for  re- 
consideration will  not  prevail.     (Big  applause.) 

MR.  AKBRS  OF  ARIZONA:  I  cannot  express  to  you  how  very 
deeply  I  regret  the  action  taken  by  the  gentleman  in  the  front  row. 
As  Mr.  Ralston  has  said,  it  has  already  been  given  out  to  the  people  of 
the  Southwest,  to  the  people  of  the  world;  it  has  gone  all  over  the 
United  States  by  Associated  Press  wire,  that  the  next  session  of  the 
American  Mining  Congress  will  be  held  in  Phoenix,  Arizona.  They  have 
already  begun  to  make  preparations  at  Phoenix  for  making  the  holding 
of  that  convention  a  grand  success.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  brand 
the  delegates  here  assembled  as  fickle;  they  do  a  thing  one  day  and  the 
next  day  retract  it  without  any  real  reason  or  apparent  cause.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  will  promise  you  that  all  of  us,  every  man  in  this  southwestern 
country,  respects  your  ability  and  your  business  management  of  thlB 
American  Mining  Congress,  but,  personally,  Mr.  President,  I  can  promise 
you,  on  my  word  of  honor,  I  hope  to  see  the  day  come  when  you  will  be 
secretary  of  a  Department  of  Mines  and  Mining.  (Great  applause.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  have  a  wife  and  three  little  boys. 
I  hope  for  their  happiness  and  welfare,  as  every  man  in  this  southwstem 
country  hopes  for  the  success  and  upbuilding  of  this  great  American  Min- 
ing Congress.  Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  not  do  one  thing  yesterday  and 
turn  around  and  undo  it  to-day.  Let  us  not  advertise  it  to  the  world 
that  we  are  going  to  hold  the  next  session  of  the  Mining  Congress  in 
one  place  and  the  next  day  turn  around  and  inform  the  newspapers  that 
we  have  changed  our  minds.  Let  us  stand  by  our  actions.  Our  action  of 
yesterday,  members  of  this  Mining  Congress,  was  after  due  debate  and 
discussion,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  simply  child's  play  to  turn 
around  to-day  and  undo  what  we  did  yesterday. 

Mr.  WIRE  OF  ILLINOIS:  I  assume  and  I  believe  that  every  man 
and  woman  on  this  floor,  in  this  hall,  is  honest  and  sincere.  I  believe 
they  all  want  to  do  those  things  which  will  contribute  and  conduce  to 
the  good,  to  the  stability,  to  the  dignity  and  to  the  usefulness  of  this 
American  Mining  Congress.  I  further  say  that  honest  men  differ;  that 
honest  men  differ  and  the  greatest  men  the  world  has  ever  seen  take 
issue  with  each  other,  but  we  want  to  come  to  conclusions  that  are 
right.  We  cannot  afford  to  do  the  wrong  thing,  or  a  thing  that  we  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  in  the  future.  My  good  friend  to  my  right  that  just 
spoke,  said,  why  do  a  thing  to-day  and  undo  it  to-morrow?  It  is  never 
too  late  to  reform.    It  is  never  too  late  to  make  amends  for  what  werlp 
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have  done  before;  that  is  the  best  thing,  if  we  so  see  it.  You  remember 
the  old  story  about  some  people  never  changing  their  minds,  but  others 
do.  It  is  never  too  late  to  change  your  mind.  It  is  never 
too  late  to  grow  or  develop  and  get  new  ideas,  and  I  want 
to  say  in  all  sincerity  and  all  feeling,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
that  we  do  not  want  to  tie  the  hands  of  our  distinguished  president,  who 
has  worked  and  labored,  and  tried,  through  trials  and  tribulations,  for 
years,  to  make  a  great  success  of  this  Congress.  He  has  cleared  away 
the  underbrush,  he  has  taken  this  congress  when  it  was  in  a  chaotic 
state,  and  has  raised  it  to  the  present  high  standard.  He  has  done  all 
these  things,  but  we  cannot  expect  him  to  stay  In  the  game  if  we  say 
to  him:  "We  respect  you,  Mr.  President,  we  love  you,  we  vote  for  you, 
we  clap  our  hands  for  you,  but  we  will  tie  your  hands  and  gag  you,  and 
then  expect  results."  You  cannot  do  it.  No  Congressman,  no  United 
States  Senator,  or  any  man  in  authority,  if  he  is  going  to  be  required 
to  produce  results,  should  have  his  hands  tied,  and  be  given  no  oppor- 
tunity to  produce  the  desired  results.  If  you  expect  great  things  of  him, 
you  must  give  him  an  opportunity  to  do  them.  Do  not  let  us  say  that 
we  admire  the  President  and  respect  him,  and  all  these  things,  and  then 
bind  and  gag  him  so  that  he  cannot  do  these  things  which  are  almost 
ours.  He  has  gone  through  the  clearing  away  of  the  underbrush,  the 
seed  time,  he  has  watched  carefully  and  tended  the  growth,  and  now  the 
harvest  time  is  almost  here.  He  says  if  we  respect  him  as  we  say  we 
do,  and  I  believe  every  man  respects  him  just  to  •the  extent  that  we 
Bay  we  do,  if  we  respect  him  and  have  confidence  in  him,  let  us  take 
at  par,  just  what  he  says.  When  he  says  that  great  things  are  near  us, 
and  victory  is  almost  won,  and  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  personal 
feeling  and  to  protect  his  friends,  asks  us  to  take  his  word 
for  this,  and  trust  in  his  judgment,  we  let  these  little  personal  views 
and  desires  stand  in  the  way,  and  consequently  we  are  ready  to  say. 
"Judge,  we  vote  for  you,  we  shout  for  you,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
but  we  do  not  believe  you."  We  want  to  take  what  he  says  at  par;  we 
believe  there  are  great  things  in  store  for  us;  we  believe  you  are  in 
touch  with  capital.  We  know  that  you  have  brought  us  where  we  are; 
we  know  that  you  have  helped  us,  and  brought  us,  by  the  assistance  of 
this  Board  of  Directors,  and  some  of  the  old-time,  fire-tried  fellows  that 
have  worked  with  you;  we  know  that,  by  the  marshaling  of  the  forces, 
you  have  brought  us  where  we  are,  and  put  us  in  a  place  where  we  can 
claim  national  and  international  distinction.  Gentlemen,  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  go  wrong  in  this  matter.  I  would  rather  stay  here  a  month, 
rather  than  do  anything  that  would  tie  our  President's  hands,  and  put 
him  in  a  place  where  he  would  say:  "Boys,  I  cannot  run  this  race  with 
fetters  on,  with  a  gag  in  my  mouth;  I  cannot  do  it."  I  feel  that  this 
matter  is  more  than  a  local  one.  It  is  true,  by  daylight,  or  before 
daylight.  Phoenix,  Arizona,  and  the  world  was  advised  by  Associated 
Press  telegram,  that  Phoenix  was  selected  as  the  place  for  the  next 
meeting  of  this  Congress.  That  was  a  compliment,  and  Phoenix  appreci- 
ates that  compliment,  and  every  delegate  that  voted  for  it  should  under- 
stand this  as  a  compliment.  Now,  we  have  a  motion  for  reconsideration. 
The  fact  that  it  has  been  decided  to  reconsider  and  perhaps  choose  aii- 
other  place  should  not,  and  I  do  not  believe  will  reflect  on  Phoenix,  or 
Arizona  itself,  or  on  this  splendid  aggregation  of  men  and  women.  I 
believe  it  is  a  feather  in  your  cap,  or  a  compliment  to  you  at  this  time, 
and  you  should  glorify  in  it,  as  a  splendid  thing,  and  above  all,  and  be- 
fore God,  I  believe  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  either  take  no  action  on  this 
matter,  or  else  reconsider  and  give  the  Board  of  Directors  an  opportunity 
to  use  their  own  judgment.  I  have  been  in  places  myself,  and  s^en  oth< 
ers  in  places,  where  great  things  were  expected  of  them,  and  where  their 
hands  were  tied  and  they  were  fettered,  and  it  is  not  the  right  thing  to 
do.  If  we  have  the  confidence  in  our  worthy  President  that  we  profess 
to  have,  let  us  take  his  words  at  par,  and  when  the  judge  stands  up  and 
looks  us  straight  in  the  eye  in  his  dignified  and  feeling  mann^r^n^  when 
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he  appeals  to  us»  and  says  he  cannot  tell  us  these  things,  that  he  would 
not  be  the  distinguished  gentleman  he  is  if  he  did  bo,  we  should  take 
his  word  for  these  things  and  not  tie  and  gag  him.  We  cannot  do  it. 
Any  distinguished  man  and  a  trained  judge  would  take  exactly  the  same 
stand  that  he  has  taken,  and  he  has  taken  us  far  enough  into  his  confi- 
dence so  that  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  and  take  the  Judge  as  he  says. 
I  do  not  take  any  stock  in  all  these  compliments  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
It  is  doing  business  that  counts.  This  is  a  pivotal  stage,  and  it  is  now 
we  are  going  to  take  action  that  is  the  best  thing  or  not  the  best  thing. 
I  look  over  the  gentlemen  on  this  floor,  and  believe  you  are  all  honest 
and  honorable  men,  every  one  of  you,  and  I  believe  you  want  to  do  what 
I  have  said  before,  what  is  best  for  us  all.  I  trust  you  will  consider 
carefully  and  if  you  want  to  keep  this  distinguished  gentleman  and  help 
to  put  him  in  the  President's  Cabinet,  where  he  ought  to  be,  the  man 
who  has  given  us  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  his  time 
and  strength  and  energy  without  any  hope  of  reward,  you  might  say, 
if  you  want  to  give  him  a  fair  chance  to  act  on  the  level  and  on  the 
square  with  him,  I  appeal  to  you  as  American  citizens,  and  lovers  of  the 
fair  thing.  If  you  do  not  want  to  change  your  action  of  last  evening, 
then  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  do  as  their  judg- 
ment dictates,  and  we  have  a  splendid  Board  of  Directors,  a  splendid 
board.     I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  STBBBINS  OF  ARKANSAS:  Mr.  President,  my  mining  inter- 
ests are  most  of  them  in  Arizona;  my  tastes  are  in  Arizona.  The  call 
of  the  desert  is  upon  me  and  has  been  for  years.  At  the  same  time,  my 
interests  are  with  this  American  Mining  Congress.  I  believe  that  the 
interests  of  Arizona  are  tied  up  in  the  interests  of  this  American  Mining 
Congress  and  from  the  information  we  have  had  here  I  believe  it  is  to 
the  interests  of  this  Congress  that  the  next  annual  session  of  this  Con- 
gress should  be  held  elsewhere  than  in  Phoenix,  Arizona.  (Applause.) 
Therefore,  I  am  in  favor  of  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote,  and  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  merely  leaving  it  to  the  Board  of  Directors;  I  am  in  favor  of 
reconsidering  it  and  taking  it  to  some  other  place,  to  the  place  that  is  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  the  Mining  Congress.     (Applause.) 

MR.  PICKETT  OF  TOMBSTONE,  ARIZONA:  Mr.  President,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  Mining  Congress:  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
ever  had  the  honor  to  be  present  as  a  delegate  to  this  Congress.  I 
have  felt  during  your  deliberations,  that  I  did  not  want  to  be  too  fresh, 
and  I  have  refrained  from  joining  in  any  of  the  debates,  but,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, If  standing  here  upon  this  floor  to-day  and  advocating  Phoenix  as 
the  next  place  for  the  holding  of  this  next  session  of  the  American  Min- 
ing Congress  is  freshness,  then  I  must  confess  that  I  am  exceedingly 
fresh  this  morning.  (Applause.)  My  distinguished  friend  over  here,  I 
listened  to  his  speech  very  attentively,  and  to  my  mind  he  has  made  but 
one  issue  before  this  Congress,  Mr.  President,  and  that  is  friendship  for 
the  President.  If  that  is  the  only  issue,  Mr.  President,  I  would  not  have 
attempted  to  answer  it.  I  take  it  that  that  is  not  the  question;  I  vie 
with  any  man  in  friendship  for  this  President,  although  I  never  met  him 
until  yesterday.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  President  or  of  the  Board 
of  Directors.-  It  is  a  question  involving  the  mining  interests  in  this  en- 
tire West.  I  know  that  there  is  a  disposition,  not  only  in  this  Mining 
Congress  but  in  other  organizations,  to  ignore  the  demands  and  the  rights 
of  the  Territory.  I  believe  in  their  rights,  Mr.  President,  and  I  am  here 
to  advocate  the  claims  of  Phoenix  as  the  next  place  for  holding  the  meet- 
ing of  this  American  Mining  Congress.  I  am  not  here  in  the  attitude  of 
begging,  for  we  are  not  that  kind  of  men  in  Arizona.  I  am  here  as  one 
of  the  delegates  to  this  convention,  asking  and  demanding  that  the  con- 
vention be  held  in  Phoenix,  upon  our  merits.  Why,  some  gentleman  says 
it  is  not  to  the  interests  of  the  Congress  to  hold  that  session  over  there. 
It  is  not  an  advertisement  great  enough.  I  wonder  if  that  gentleman  is 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona  and  itf 
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productions?  You  may  draw  a  line  from  Butte  south,  and  it  has  pro- 
duced more  copper  than  the  entire  West.  It  is  the  very  place  to  adver- 
tise you.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  knows  that  one  of  the  biggest  cop- 
per deposits  in  the  United  States  is  in  Cochise  County,  Southern  Ari- 
zona? I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  knows  that  there  is  a  copper  mine 
north  of  Phoenix  that  has  paid  over  sixteen  millions  of  dollars  in  divi- 
dends? I  say  I  am  here  to  demand  it,  Mr.  President,  and  hot  to  beg  It. 
While  we  have  done  so  much  in  the  past  you  ought  to  pay  us  this  com- 
pliment. My  friend  says  you  have  the  compliment,  and  it  was  adver- 
tised all  over  the  country  last  night;  that  Is  sufficient.  We  do  not  only 
want  the  compliment,  sir,  but  we  want  the  next  annual  session  of  this 
American  Mining  Congress  to  be  held  in  Phoenix,  and  we  believe  we  are 
going  to  get  it.  I  was  not  here  soon  enough  to  find  out  just  where  the 
gentleman  is  from,  but  his  remarks  impressed  me  that  he  may  have  come 
from  E>ast  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Presuming  that  this  is  true,  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  think,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  gentleman  and  to 
his  eloquence,  that  this  man  ought  to  come  here  and  attempt  to  dictate 
to  these  men  who  have  been  here  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
developing  this  Western  country,  as  to  where  the  proper  city  is  to  hold 
this  next  mining  convention.  I  would  advise  the  gentleman,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, before  he  gets  up  to  make  another  speech  against  Phoenix,  Ari- 
zona, or  even  Tombstone,  that  beautiful  little  place,  that  beautiful  little 
city,  which  is  a  gem  in  the  foothills  of  the  Tombstone  Mountains,  I  say  I 
would  advise  him.  to  get  some  work  on  the  mineral  resources  of  Arizona 
and  post  himself.  With  all  due  respect,  we  think  there  is  no  delegation 
in  this  Congress  that  knows  better  where  the  next  annual  session  of  the 
Congress  should  be  held,  than  the  gentlemen  here  that  represent  Ari- 
zona, with  one  exception,  and  that  is  my  friend,  I  do  not  know  where  he 
is  from,  I  believe  it  is  Globe — Pinto  Creek — that  moved  a  reconsideration. 
Pinto  Creek — that  means,  Mr.  President,  if  I  understand  the  word  cor- 
rectly, spotty.  (Applause.)  It  is  not  a  desirable  position  for  me  to  take 
Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  this  Congress,  to  criticize  a  man  from 
our  own  Territory,  and  I  will  not  do  it.  I  will  just  simply  say  that  I 
believe  he  is  a  little  ofT  to-day.  I  will  further  say,  and  X  say  it  in  all  can- 
dor, that  I  believe  he  is  the  only  delegate  from  the  Territory  of  Arizona 
who  will  not  vote  unanimously  for  Phoenix.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want 
to  consume  the  time  of  the  convention,  and  there  is  nothing  that  would 
have  brought  me  on  this  floor  in  this  convention  sooner  or  quicker,  and, 
in  fact,  the  only  thing,  would  have  been  the  interest  I  feel  in  my  adopted 
territory.  If,  instead  of  Phoenix,  it  had  been  Tombstone,  I  would  have 
been  here  a  little  earlier  this  morning.  Just  a  few  words  more;  we 
think,  and  statistics  show,  that  we  have  one  of  the  grandest  mining  Ter- 
ritories in  the  Union  in  Arizona.  The  little  city  of  Tombstone  that  I 
hail  from  has  produced  over  forty  millions  of  dollars.  As  I  stated  before, 
there  is  one  copper  mine  that  is  north  of  Phoenix  that  has  paid  in  divi- 
dends over  sixteen  millions  of  dollars.  We  have  got  one  mine  down  in 
Cochise  county  that  has  produced,  that  one  mine  alone,  more  copper  than 
almost  any  state  in  the  Union  outside  of  the  State  of  Montana.  We 
want  you  to  come  to  Phoenix  and  we  believe  you  are  coming,  notwith- 
standing my  friend's  advice;  my  friend  who  hails  from  East  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. We  want  to  show  you  our  beautiful  little  capitol.  It  is  very 
nice  to  talk  about  Phoenix,  but  I  am  fonder  of  Tombstone ;  we  will  treat 
you  the  best  we  know  how.  We  will  show  you  the  grandest  copper 
mines  in  the  West,  without  a  single  exception.  We  will  show  you  one 
that  stands  to-day  as  the  greatest  or  one  of  the  greatest  on  this  Ameri- 
can continent.    I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

MR.  FULLER  OF  ARIZONA:  I  feel  that  the  gentleman,  and  one 
or  two  of  the  other  gentlemen,  have  lost  sight  of  the  main  object  of  this 
Mining  Congress,  as  to  what  we  are  here  for.  We  are  here  to  build  it  up. 
This  organization  is  a  great  thing,  and  the  gentleman  who  has  just 
spoken  has  laid  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  my  motion^  to  reconsider 
was  In  deference  to  the  President's  wishes.     I  do  not  lookrat^t-aaTat 
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all.  I  might  state  that  the  President  has  been  In  the  harness  for  years  and 
other  members  have  been  in  the  harness  for  3nears,  working  and  push- 
ing, while  we  have  been  sitting  back  doing  nothing.  This  is  my  first  trip 
as  a  delegate  to  the  convention.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  my  last.  The 
gentleman  does  not  seem  to  realize  that  this  American  Mining  Congress, 
the  corporation  part,  is  greater  than  Phoenix  and  greater  than  Arizona. 
I  believe  we  can  better  serve  Arizona  to-day  on  this  question  by  passing 
this  motion  for  reconsideration  and  leave  it  entirely  to  the  President  to 
select  the  next  meeting  place  of  the  convention,  and  I  believe  we  can 
get  what  we  want  for  Arizona  afterwards  and  better  serve  Arizona  in 
reconsidering  this  question,  right  here  and  now.  I  believe  it  is  the  great- 
est question  that  ever  came  before  this  Congress,  and  more  hinges  on  it. 
The  gentleman  has  made  a  better  talk  than  I  can  make,  he  is  very 
flowery  but  he  has  lost  sight  of  some  things  and  there  are  some  things 
he  has  not  seen.  He  has  not  s^en  the  spot  of  Pinto  Creek.  It  is  a 
copper  spot  that  will  cover  up  entirely  the  agricultural  interests  of  Phoe- 
nix and  the  capitol  interests  there,  and  the  interests  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  and  the  interests  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad;  that  is  what  Pinto 
Creek  can  do.  (Great  applause.)  I  believe  it  would  cover  up  his  Tomb- 
stone down  in  Southern  Arizona.  He  has  stated  that  Phoenix  is  up  in 
the  Salt  River  Valley.  That  is  the  place  so  many  defeated  Presidents 
go — up  Salt  River.  (Laughter.)  He  then  goes  on  and  talks  about  Co- 
chise County.  Does  Cochise  County  embrace  Phoenix?  One  would  think 
^it  did.  Is  there  a  copper  mine  in  sight  of  his  city,  or  are  they  raising 
turnips  down  there?  I  hope  you  will  consider  this  question  from  a  busi- 
ness point  of  view.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  President's  wishes.  It  is 
a  question  of  the  best  interests  of  the  Mining  Congress,  and  I  believe 
he  knows  better  than  I  do,  and  better  than  any  other  man  that  is  here 
for  the  first  time  at  this  meeting,  what  is  best  for  this  association.  How 
many  are  there  of  you  that  have  been  here  before,  or  attended  meetings 
of  the  Congress?  That  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  these 
men  that  have  worked  in  the  harness  for  years  and  attended  the  differ- 
ent mining  conventions  are  much  better  able  to  judge  of  what  is  best 
than  we  are.  Gentlemen,  I  consider  we  can  do  more  for  Arizona  in  de- 
ferring this  matter  until  another  session,  and  we  will  get  what  we  ask 
from  these  gentlemen  and  the  Board  of  Directors.     (Applause.)  ' 

MR.  McCULLOUGH  OF  NEW  MEXICO:  I  at  one  time  lived  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Now  I  am  a  Mexican.  I  am  a  novice  in  the  min- 
ing business.  A  few  years  ago,  you  will  remember,  we  held  a  Demo- 
cratic convention  in  Kansas  City  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  Eastern  people  came  to  Kansas  City 
and  they  expected  to  have  to  camp  out  in  tents.  They  expected  to  see 
Indians  and  buffalo;  but  found  a  fine  little  city.  The  result  of  that  con- 
vention and  the  advertising  we  received  has  practically  doubled  the  pop- 
ulation of  Kansas  City  in  the  last  five  years.  At  present,  Montana  has 
the  reputation  of  being  the  largest  copper  mining  state  all  over  the 
world  and  has,  as  I  understand  it,  some  of  the  largest  copper  mines  in 
the  world.  Colorado  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  greatest  gold 
mining  states  in  the  world.  They  have  both  been  represented  in  this 
great  American  Mining  Congress.  Denver  has  the  reputation  of  being 
the  center  of  the  mining  interests  of  the  United  States.  The  Southwest- 
ern part  of  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  mining 
camps,  is  practically  unknown,  and  the  only  way  to  advertise  and  inform 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  the  place  where  the  middle  man  or 
the  poor  man  can  go  and  get  a  start  is  to  inform  them  of  what  we  have 
in  the  great  Southwest;  the  only  way  to  do  that  is  to  show  them.  The 
time  is  coming,  and  not  far  distant,  when  Arizona  will  be  the  greatest 
mining  state  in  the  United  States.  New  Mexico  is  not  known  in  the 
mining  world  as  a  mining  state,  simply  because  it  has  never  been  pros- 
pected. It  has  never  been  investigated  by  mining  men  with  capital.  We 
have  got  the  greatest  acreage  of  coal  of  any  state  In  the  Union  and  we 
have  got  the  starting  of  some  of  the  best  lead  and  silver  min^  Jn^hejp 
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United  States,  and  great  gold  and  copper  prospects.  If  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  get  tbe  mining  people  of  the  United  0tates  Into  the  two  terri- 
tories of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  in  a  few  years  we  will  be  able  to  de- 
velop this  part  of  the  country  on  an  equality  with  the  other  and  older 
parts  of  the  United  States.     (Applause.) 

MR.  DORSEY  OF  NEBRASKA:  Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  my 
friend  Mr.  Pickett  in  all  that  he  sa;ys  about  Arizona,  and  my  friend  Mc- 
CuUough  in  all  that  he  says  about  New  Mexico.  I  agree  with  them  fully, 
and  I  further  agree  with  the  gentlemen  present  when  they  declare  that 
when  this  Mining  Congress  goes  to  a  community,  it  advertises  that  com- 
munity, but,  gentlemen,  we  have  before  us  a  simple  business  proposition, 
and  to  that,  I  wish  the  gentlemen  who  speak  hereafter,  may  address 
themselves.  Is  it  better  to  let  the  resolution  you  passed  yesterday  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  delegates  and  members  present  that  the  next  Con- 
gress, should  be  held  at  Phoenix,  Arizona,  or  had  we  better  reconsider 
that  vote?  Of  course,  this  action  yesterday  is  not  mandatory  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  that  you  elect  here.  They  can  locate  the  convention 
of  the  next  Congress  at  any  point  they  please,  despite  anything  you  have 
done  here.  You  understand  that.  Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  that  ques- 
tion, whether  it  is  best  to  let  it  stand  as  passed  yesterday,  or  reconsider 
it,  or  leave  the  whole  matter  to  the  Board  of  Directors.  Your  President 
has  explained  to  you  the  situation;  what  he  says  here,  every  man  be- 
lieves; and  if  you  leave  it  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  still  the  Directors 
•may  decide  on  Phoenix.  If  Phoenix  says:  here,  we  ofter  you  so  much, 
they  yriU  have  the  first  call  on  them;  if  it  is  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
Congress  to  go  there;  but  suppose  the  city  of  Denver,  which  has  been 
mentioned  here,  should  come  in  and  say  to  this  Congress:  we  want  this 
Congress  here  next  year,  and  make  it  conditional  on  raising  |200,000 
to  build  you  a  temple  here  that  we  all  want,  what  position  would  any 
man  from  Arizona  take  then?  He  would  certainly  say,  if  we  cannot  give 
that  1200,000,  or  whatever  these  rich  men  of  Denver  are  willing  to  give 
for  a  temple,  he  would  vote  for  Denver,  despite  the  fact  that  this  Con- 
gress has  expressed  a  preference  for  Phoenix.  That  is  the  situation  be- 
fore you.  Let  us  act  intelligently  and  for  the  best  interests  of  this 
American  Mining  Congress,  and  not  to  advertise  any  particular  section 
of  the  country,  however  worthy  it  may  be.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  gen- 
tlemen. 

MR.  VAN  DORN  OF  SONORA,  MEXICO:  Mr.  President,  the  pri- 
mary object  of  deliberations  before  this  Congress  is  to  elevate  it,  and  . 
to  show  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  importance  of  the  mining 
industry.  Now,  the  United  States  in  general  is  well  aware  of  the  im- 
portance and  the  wealth  of  Colorado,  but  comparatively  speaking,  Ari- 
zona is  unknown.  Therefore,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  interests  of  this 
Congress  would  be  better  served,  I  believe,  by  taking  its  next  convention 
to  a  practically  unknown  portion  of  the  country  and  thereby  showing  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  the  National  Congress  and  to  our 
Honorable  Executive,  that  the  mining  industries  of  the  United  States 
is  entitled  to  a  position  in  his  Cabinet.  Therefore,  I  will  vote  first,  last 
and  all  the  time,  that  the  next  convention  of  this  Mining  Congress  go 
to  Phoenix.     (Applause.) 

MR.  STBBBINS  OF  ARKANSAS:  I  merely  want  to  say  that  I  am 
personally  interested  and  all  my  tastes  and  all  my  inclinations  lie  with 
Phoenix,  Arizona.  I  really  have  a  desire;  I  like  Arizona;  I  like  it  very 
much,  and  that  is  the  place  I  will  wish  to  live  in  the  future,  but  my 
idea  is  to  have  the  Congress  held  where  it  will  result  in  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number  of  people,  and  if  that  means  some  place  else 
than  Phoenix  with  the  next  convention  of  this  Congress,  that  is  what  I 
want — the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.     (Applause.) 

MR.  WIRE  OF  ILLINOIS:  Just  one  word;  I  always  considered  this 
American  Mining  Congress  was  for  the  good  of  the  wiiole  United  Sta^i^ 
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and  while  I  must  plead  guilty  to  coming  from  the  East  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  yet  I  am  116  miles  west  of  the  center  of  population.  Nine  out  of 
every  ten  dollars  I  own  and  that  my  friends  own  is  West  of  Nebraska 
and  in  the  Southwest.  I  was  bom  West  of  there  and  my  sympathies  are 
with  you,  gentlemen;  my  sympathies  are  with  the  prospector.  They  tell 
me  back  East,  "You  are  Western;  you  are  for  the  prospectors  and  for  the 
miners" — they  tell  me  that;  they  accuse  me  of  that.  Now,  gentlemen  of 
this  Congress,  th«  Southwest  has  been  honored  this  time.  They  were 
honored  with  the  vote  of  yesterday,  and  Phoenix  will  get  what  it  justly 
deserves  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  if  it  is  left  to  them,  or  the  next  year, 
if  it  does  not  go  there  next  year.  I  want  to  say  to  the  honorable  gentle- 
man, the  eloquent  gentleman  on  my  left,  Mr.  Pickett,  that  I  have  heard 
a  great  deal  about  Arizona,  and  I  have  helped  to  place  money  there  in 
the  mining  industry;  it  is  a  grand  country,  and  all  that,  but  the  question 
is  a  business  one,  as  Colonel  Dorsey  has  stated;  it  is  a  business  one. 
Now,  gentlemen,  if  this  is  best,  what  does  this  Congress  good  can  do  no 
one  any  harm;  I  just  want  to  make  myself  right  in  this  respect.  While 
we  do  not  produce  copper  in  Illinois,  we  produce  a  great  deal  of  lead. 
At  one  time  we  produced  over  half  the  lead  in  the  United  States,  from 
'58  to  *63,  and  Wisconsin  produced  the  balance.  We  produce  a  great  deal 
of  coal,  and,  gentlemen,  we  send  you  millions  of  dollars  out  of  Chicago 
and  all  over  the  state  and  we  publish  the  best  papers  published  £3ast  of 
Denver  for  the  mining  industry.  All  negotiations  to  get  money  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing  are  done  in  Chicago,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  right  there 
in  Chicago  and  in  Illinois  we  are  holding  up  your  hands;  we  are  working 
with  you;  we  are  laboring  with  you  and  we  consider  that  you  are  our 
friends  and  we  are  yours.  Here,  I  am  accused  of  living  Ejast  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, but  there,  I  am  accused  of  being  Western.  This  is  a  matter  of 
business;  no  matter  what  you  do,  we  are  all  pure  Americans,  broad- 
gauge,  but  let  us  try  and  do  what  is  the  best  thing.  Let  us  give  them 
a  chance  to  see  what  the  officers  of  this  Congress  are  going  to  do  this 
year.    Phoenix  will  be  taken  care  of. 

MR.  KING  OF  CONNECTICUT:  I  apprehend  that  in  this  discus- 
sion undue  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  news  that  emanated  from  this 
body  last  night  and  was  sent  out  to  the  world.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  action  taken  last  night,  whatever  its  merits  may  have  been,  was' 
simply  a  recommendation.  There  was  no  power  or  authority  on  the  part 
of  this  Congress,  assembled  as  we  are,  to  decide  that  matter.  It  was 
simply  a  recommendation  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Congress  to 
notify  them,  yet  it  was  not  binding  or  mandatory  on  them,  and  they,  if 
they  chose  for  good  reasons,  could  locate  the  next  convention  elsewhere. 
It  was,  to  say  the  least,  rather  premature  to  announce  that  the  Congress 
had  decided  to  hold  its  next  convention  at  Phoenix  or  any  other  place. 

MR.  SHANNON  OF  ARIZONA:     I  am  from  the  State  of  Missouri. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  thought  it  was  Mr. 
Shannon  of  Arizona.     (Laughter.) 

MR.  SHANNON  OF  ARIZONA:  I  am  from  the  State  of  Missouri— 
and  have  to  be  shown.  If  anyone  can  show  me  any  good  reason  why  the 
next  session  of  this  Congress  should  be  taken  to  Denver  I  will  get  up 
here  and  ask  that  the  action  of  the  Congress  of  yesterday  be  rescinded 
and  let  the  Congress  go  to  Denver,  and  I  believe  every  man  from  Arizona 
here  to-day  would  back  me  up  in  doing  so.  But  it  has  not  been  made  ap- 
parent to  me  here  why  the  business  of  this  Congress  cannot  be  conducted 
in  Arizona  as  well  as  in  Denver.  I  cannot  see  any  reason  for  making  the 
change.  If  I  can  get  it  through  my  thick  skull  I  will  endeavor  to  aid  the 
President  in  carrying  it  to  Colorado.  Now,  the  gentlemen  here  on  the 
floor  have  paid  a  great  many  compliments  to  Arizona  and  Arizona  de- 
serves every  word  that  has  been  said  of  her,  but  I  believe  the  half  has 

not  been  told  of  that  great  country  yet.    In  the  next  quarter  of  a  century, bIi|%> 
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will  be  the  leading  mineral  producer  of  the  United  States,  in  my  opinion, 
but  we  people  from  Arizona  feel  that  if  we  are  deprived  now  of  this 
meeting  of  the  next  CJongress,  our  chances  will  be  very  limited  indeed 
of  ever  securing  a  session  of  the  Congress  there.  If  we  could  leave  the 
question  to  our  Honorable  President  and  let  him  decide  where  the 
next  session  of  the  Congress  is  to  be  held,  I  will  be  only  too  willing 
to  retire  from  the  field  in  behalf  of  Arizona  and  let  him  name  the  next 
meeting  place,  because  I  know  him  to  be  so  fair  and  just  that  I  believe 
he  will  do  justice  to  Arizona,  but  as  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  re- 
marks, I  am  from  Missouri,  and  have  to  be  shown,  and  I  have  not  yet 
heard  anyone  state  why  the  next  session  of  this  Congress  should  be 
taken  to  Denver  instead  of  Phoenix.  They  want  it  in  Denver  on  ac- 
count of  business  reasons,  but  that  is  not  the  point;  they  have  not  stated 
the  reason.  When  they  do  that  and  I  can  get  it  into  my  head  why  it 
should  be  taken  there,^  then  I  will  be  willing  to  retire  in  behalf  of  Den- 
ver.   I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

MR.  DORSET:  Let  Dr.  Buckley  take  your  place  in  the  chair  while 
you  explain  your  reasons  for  this. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  I  don't  believe  it  will  be  necessary;  I 
am  sure  they  will  indulge  me.  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Shannon,  that  the 
question  is  quite  a  delicate  one.  I  am  not  certain  but  that  I  have  already 
stated  too  much  to  you  and  it  may,  through  the  very  delicacy  of  it,  de- 
feat the  whole  question;  not  but  that  I  am  willing  to  let  the  people  here 
Into  the  secret  of  it,  because  it  is  not  a  secret,  but  I  have  had  some  pri- 
vate conferences  in  regard  to  this  matter.  It  will  take  considerable 
money  to  carry  out  the  aims  we  have.  Now,  if  we  are  to  entertain  a  large 
body  of  the  greatest  representative  men  of  this  country  as  our  guests  In 
Denver,  you  can  readily  understand,  perhaps,  who  these  men  might  be. 
We  want  to  get  a  Department  of  Mines  and  Mining  and  we  want  to  en- 
list the  kind  of  men  who  can  get  that  for  us.  It  will  take  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  do  that.  Possibly  Denver,  Colorado,  may  give  us  that  money 
to  help  UB  in  this  project.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  name  who  the 
gentlemen  may  be.  It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  delicacy;  It  might 
defeat  every  end  that  we  hope  to  attain.  The  second  proposition  is  in 
relation  to  a  building.  I  had  a  conference  with  some  of  the  larger 
money  men,  and  they  have  said  to  me — I  have  not  even  told  the  Board 
of  Directors  about  this  because  I  did  not  think  it  best,  it  being  a  pri- 
vate conference,  and  I  did  not  think  I  had  the  right  to  say  that  these 
men  commit  themselves  to  any  particular  policy.  Therefore,  in  my  pri- 
vate conferences  with  this  man,  we  have  outlined  a  plan.  It  will  take 
a  tremendous  amount  of  work  this  year.  I  cannot  assure  you  that  it 
will  be  done,  but  they  have  said  to  me,  when  you  settle  this  question  at 
El  Paso— not  that  they  have  asked  for  the  Congress  for  the  sake  of  hav- 
ing it  in  Denver  but  for  the  sake  of  accomplishing  what  the  Congress 
and  what  we  have  in  view,  two  things,  a  department  and  a  building. 
You  call  on  me  at  that  time,  and  we  will  give  you  fair  consideration. 
I  do  not  want  to  say  what  they  have  assured  me,  because  I  have  no  right 
to  do  so.  It  has  put  me  in  a  somewhat  embarrassing  position  even  to 
go  as  far  as  I  have  in  this  matter.  I  have  told  one  of  your  leading  news- 
paper men  the  exact  situation  but  with  a  pledge  of  secrecy  from  him, 
why  I  could  not  disclose  it,  because  it  is  not  right.  It  is  a  private  mat- 
ter at  this  time.  I  have  always  found  the  newspaper  men  very  fair, 
honest  and  honorable  about  these  matters.  I  think  I  ought  to  say  to 
this  Congress,  ought  to  make  a  further  statement  relative  to  a  couple  of 
beautiful  compliments  that  were  paid  me.  Now,  I  have  heard  it  hinted 
before,  that  one  of  my  ambitions  in  directing  the  forces  of  this  Congress 
was  with  the  hope  that  I  might  some  time  be  elevated  to  a  position  in 
the  Cabinet.  God  knows  there  has  nothing  of  that  kind  ever  entered  my 
heart,  not  once.  I  never,  under  any  circumstances,  would  be  an  appli- 
cant for  that  position,  even  if  a  department  is  created.  I  have  none  oiT 
the  qnallflcations  necessary  to  fill  such  a  position.     I  do  not  want  Jl^^ 
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single  individual  in  this  nation  to  think  that  I  would  be  doing  this  work 
with  a  single  thought  that  some  time  I  might  gratify  my  own  selfish 
aim,  my  own  ambition,  because  it  would  hurt  the  Congress  to  let  such 
an  idea  get  out.  It  would  be  wrong.  I  appreciate  the  compliment,  but 
have  no  such  thought — ^no  such  intention — and  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances would  I  be  an  applicant  for  such  a  position  if  the  opportunity 
was  offered.  This  is  not  the  purpose  for  which  I  am  working.  I  would 
like  to  have  it  go  out  broadcast  throughout  this  land,  "Though  you  may 
forget  the  singer,  may  you  not  forget  the  song."  We  have  an  opportunity 
to  help  this  entire  nation  through  the  upbuilding  of  its  mining  industry, 
the  greatest  industry  on  earth.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  honor 
enough  to  me  that  this  Mining  Congress  can  occupy  the  exalted  i>osition 
that  the  mining  industry  is  worthy  of,  rather  than  go  into  the  exalted 
place  of  the  President's  Cabinet?  That  would  be  nothing  compared  with 
the  honor  of  the  other.  Forget  me.  I  am  nothing  but  a  little  mite;  this 
nation  can  get  along  without  me  whether  I  am  here  or  not.  So  I  say, 
"Though  you  may  forget  the  singer,  may  you  not  forget  the  song."  We 
have  a  great  opportunity  in  this  country  to  build  up  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential organizations  this  country  has  ever  seen,  if  we  will  unite  and 
individually  combine  to  bring  about  a  consummation  of  the  purposes  we 
are  laboring  for.  Therefore,  I  feel  justified  in  making  this  statement, 
that  it  may  not  go  out  in  the  minds  of  any  man  that  I  want  to  prostitute 
myself  to  such  an  ambition.  Not  at  all.  I  think  Mr.  Shannon,  as  far  as 
I  am  justified  in  stating  it,  I  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  to  you.  Now. 
I  want  to  suggest  another  thing.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  for  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  to  be  a  member  of  large  bodies  or  organizations  of 
American  citizens,  and  one  of  the  greatest  sights  I  have  ever  seen,  to 
my  mind,  is  the  clash  of  American  ideas  in  bodies  of  that  kind.  Thai 
is  what  makes  the  American;  what  distinguishes  the  American  through- 
out the  world  and  makes  the  individuality  of  American  citizenship.  They 
have  minds  of  their  own  to  difTer  with  their  friends.  Suppose  we  all 
thought  alike,  then  we  would  all  look  alike,  and  if  we  all  looked  alike 
we  would  all  act  alike,  and  if  we  all  thought  alike  and  looked  and  acted 
alike  we  would  all  dress  alike,  and  then  we  would  all  be  alike — and  then 
we  would  all  be  Chinamen,  not  men.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  So  that 
I  can  differ  with  my  warmest  friend  while  I  still  love  him.  That  is  just 
what  makes  American  citizenship  and  distinguishes  the  American  where- 
ever  he  goes.  Now,  we  have  had  a  very  fair  and  frank  discussion  of  this 
matter.  I  have  certainly  enjoyed  it,  and  as  long  as  I  am  President,  I 
will  obey  your  will.  If  you  are  ready  for  the  question  it  will  now  be 
put. 

MR.  SHANNON  OF  ARIZONA:  I  did  not  exactly  understand  the 
conditions  under  which  you  were  laboring;  I  was  sorry  after  you  began 
your  remarks  that  I  had  called  forth  those  remarks;  I  wish  to  say  before 
I  sit  down  that  in  this  vote,  if  Denver  is  selected  as  the  place  in  which  to 
hold  the  next  annual  session  of  this  Congress,  I  will  take  oft  my  hat  and 
bow  down  to  the  will  of  this  convention,  and  you  will  find  me  hereafter 
in  the  harness,  doing  the  best  work  I  possibly  can  to  further  the  inter- 
ests of  this  American  Mining  Congress.     (Applause.) 

Cries  of:     Question!     Question!     Question! 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  The  question  is  now  upon  the  reconsid- 
eration of  the  vote  taken  yesterday.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question? 
All  in  favor  of  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote  taken  yesterday  will  say 
"Aye";  contrary  "No."    The  ayes  seem  to  have  it. 

Cries  of:     Division!     Division! 

PRESIDE3NT  RICHARDS:  All  in  favor  of  a  reconsideration  will 
please  rise  and  stand  until  counted. 

THE  SEXIJRETARY:     Forty-two  votes. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS :  Those  opposed  will  please  rise  and  stand 
until  counted.  nr^r^n]t> 
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THE  SECRETARY:     Twenty-five  votes. 

MR.  SHANNON  OP  ARIZONA:  Mr.  President,  I  move  you  that 
Denver  be  made  the  unanimous  choice  of  this  convention  for  the  place 
of  holding  the  next  annual  session  of  this  Congress. 

MR.  DORSET  OP  NEBRASKA:  '  I  hope  you  will  not  hamper  the 
Board  of  Directors  by  doing  that;  and  if  Denver  does  not  come  up  to 
what  she  has  led  us  to  expect,  then  we  can  go  to  Phoenix. 

MR.  AKERS«  OF  ARIZONA:  As  I  am  the  one  who  made  this 
motion,  I  can  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  my  friend  from  Arizona,  Mr. 
Shannon,  and  if  it  is  the  sense  of  the  delegates  and  members  here  as- 
sembled that  our  action  of  yesterday  be  reconsidered,  then  I  will  join 
him  in  making  it  the  unanimous  choice  of  this  convention  that  the  Con- 
gress hold  the  next  annual  session  in  Denver,  or  elsewhere,  according 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Board  of  Directors;  but,  Mr.  President,  I  am  in 
doubt  about  this  vote  that  has  Just  been  taken,  and  I  want  it  made  posi- 
tive. I  want  it  to  be  voted  on  only  by  members  and  registered  delegates; 
then  I  am  willing  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  this  convention  as  shown  by 
such  vote. 

MISS  CLARK  OP  MONTANA:  I  wish  to  make  a  motion  that  the 
next  place  of  meeting  be  left  subject  to  the  choice  of  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors of  this  American  Mining  Congress,  and  not  specify  Denver  or  any 
other  place. 

MR.  AKERS  OF  ARIZONA:  I  believe  my  request  is  just.  I  asked 
for  roll  call;  this  vote  must  be  by  members  or  regularly  appointed  dele- 
gates to  this  convention.  All  I  ask  is  that  we  have  a  fair  vote  by  the 
members  and  delegates. 

PRESIDE3NT  RICHARDS:  I  assume,  of  course,  that  no  gentlemen 
would,  unless  he  was  a  member  or  a  delegate,  vote  on  this  question, 
but  as  the  question  has  been  raised,  if  there  is  no  objection  the  roll 
can  be  called.  However,  we  have  not  got  the  final  report  of  the  Cre- 
dential Committee  as  yet. 

MR.  RIETPE  OF  NEVADA:  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  member  or 
delegate  to  this  Congress — I  do  not  believe  any  man  or  woman  here 
would  vote  unless  they  had  a  right  to. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  The  vote  was  45  to  25  in  favor  of  re- 
consideration. The  question  now  recurs  to  the  motion  to  have  the  next 
session  held  at  Phoenix,  Arizona.    Are  you  ready  for  the  question? 

Question!     Question! 

PREISIDEJNT  RICHARDS:  All  in  favor  of  that  question  say  "Aye"; 
contrary  "No."    The  noes  have  It. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Now  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  satisfied 
that  Arizona  has  captured  the  good  will  of  the  American  Mining  Con- 
gress. If  Denyer  does  what  we  hope  she  will,  the  probabilities  are  that 
it  will  be  held  there;  and  if  not,  some  place  else — and  that  will  be,  1 
assume.  Phoenix,  Arizona,  but  in  any  event,  Arizona  can  call  upon  me 
at  any  time  for  any  service  that  I  can  render  to  that  territory.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

MR.  KING  OF  CONNECTICUT:  There  being  nothing  more  before 
the  house  at  present,  I  presume 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  I  presume  the  Committee  on  Nomina- 
tions is  ready  to  report;  if  so,  we  will  hear  that  report. 

The  Secretary  read  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  as 
follows: 
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Nominating  Committee. 

El  PaBo,  Texas,  November  17,  1905. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent  of  the  American  Mining  Congress  in  session  assembled  in  the  city 
of  El  Paso,  November  14-18,  1905,  the  following  named  persons  were 
unanimously  selected,  and  are  hereby  respectfully  recommended  to  the 
Congress  to  serve  for  the  terms  herein  stated  as  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  American  Mining  Congress: 

For  the  term  of  One  Year: 

Mr.  J.  H.  Richards Idaho. 

.  Mr.  T.  Ewing California. 

Mr.  J.  Frank  Watson Oregon. 

For  the  term  of  Two  Years: 

Mr.  John  Dem Utah. 

Mr.  George  W.  E.  Dorsey Nebraska. 

Mr.  B.  R.  Buckley Missouri. 

For  the  term  of  Three  Years: 

Mr.  E.  A.  Colbum Colorado. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Shannon Arizona. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Malcolmson Texas. 

THOMAS  EWING,  Chairman, 

W.    F.    R.    MILLS, 

C.    M.    SHANNON, 

ALFRED  page:, 

JABfES    W.    MALCOLMSON. 

MR.  WIRE  OF  ILLINOIS:  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  report 
be  adopted. 

A  MEMBETR:     I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Under  the  Statutes  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado it  will  be  necessary  to  vote  for  Directors  by  ballot  so  that  the  elec- 
tion may  be  legal.  By  unanimous  consent  of  this  Congress,  you  can 
instruct  your  Secretary  to  cast  the  ballot.  Otherwise,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  vote  on  that  by  ballot. 

MR.  MILLS  OF  COLORADO:  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Sec- 
retary be  instructed,  by  unanimous  consent,  to  cast  its  vote  for  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  for  the  terms  specified,  as  recommended  by  the 
report  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 

A  MEMBER:     I  second  that  motion. 

PRESIDE7NT  RICHARDS:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that 
the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  for  Directors  mentioned 
in  the  report  of  Committee  on  Nominations.  Are  you  ready  for  the 
question.  All  in  favor  of  that  motion  say  "Aye";  contrary  "No."  The 
ayes  have  it,  and  the  Secretary  will  so  cast  the  ballot. 

The  Secretary  cast  the  ballot  as  instructed  and  the  President  de- 
clared that  the  persons  named  in  said  report  for  directors  were  elected 
for  the  terms  specified  therein. 

COL.  EWING  OF  CALIFORNIA:  As  there  has  been  considerable 
throwing  of  bouquets  around  here,  of  which  you  have  received  a  large 
share,  I  ask  that  a  vote  of  thanks  from  this  convention  be  given  Mr. 
Gifford,  the  Third  Vice  President,  of  Texas,  who  has  done  much  toward 
securing  and  holding  this  convention  here  and  under  adverse  circum- 
stances has  done  a  world  of  good  work,  and  I  would  like  to  have  you 
rise  and  thank  him  kindly  for  the  same. 


A  MEMBER:     I  second  the  motion. 
The  entire  audience  rose. 
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PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:     The  vote  is  unanimous. 

MR.  COLES  OP  TEXAS;  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  move  that  this 
convention  extend  its  thanks  and  hearty  thanks  to  the  whole  Board  of 
Directors,  in  recognition  of  the  work  they  have  done,  and  that  we  have 
a  rising  vote. 

The  entire  audience  rose. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:     The  vote  is  unanimous. 

MR.  KING  OF  C0NNEX3TICUT:  In  view  of  the  misunderstanding 
that  has  occurred  in  past  years  in  this  convention,  as  distinguished 
between  the  rights  of  delegates  and  members,  I  move  you  that  when 
the  Board  of  Directors  issues  its  next  call,  inviting  the  governors  of 
states,  mayors  of  cities,  business  organizations  and  others  to  send  dele- 
gates to  this  Congress,  for  its  next  annual  session,  that  it  be  made  very 
clear  that  the  delegates  so  sent,  unless  they  be  or  become  members  of 
the  Congress,  cannot  participate  in  the  election  of  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors or  in  any  other  action  afCecting  any  changes  in  the  constitution  and 
by-laws,  or  any  other  acts  afCecting  the  corporation. 

A  MEMBER:     I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that,  at 
the  next  call,  the  Board  of  Directors  make  it  very  clear  to  those  who 
will  be  selected  as  delegates  to  this  Congress,  that  they  have  no  voice 
in  the  selection  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  in  other  matters  afCecting 
the  business  of  the  corporation.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  All 
in  favor  of  that  motion  say  "Aye";  contrary  "No."  The  ayes  have  it, 
and  the  motion  prevails.  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  gentlemen  who  have 
prepared  papers  that  the  Secretary  read  them  by  title  and  then  they 
be  filed  with  the  Secretary  as  part  of  the  records  of  this  body.  There 
are  Just  a  few  left  and  the  Secretary  will  take  them. 

MR.  WHITE  OF  COLORADO:  I  move  that  this  Congress  extend  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  have  so  courteously  and 
hospitably  entertained  this  Congress — the  Mexican  ladies  and  gentle- 
men— by  a  rising  vote. 

A  MEIMBER:     I   second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:     It  has  been  moved  and   seconded  that 
this  Congress,  by  a  rising  vote,  express  its  appreciation  of  the  courtesies 
extended   by   the   Mexican  gentlemen   and   ladies   who   entertained  the 
members  of  the  Congress  last  evening.    All  in  favor  of  that  will  please  x 
rise. 

The  entire  audience  rose. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  The  vote  is  unanimous.  The  Secretary 
will  so  notify  them. 

MR.  SHANNON  OF  ARIZONA:  I  move  that  this  Congress  tender 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern  Railway  Company  and 
to  Professor  Douglas. 

MR.  DORSET  OF  NEBRASKA:     We  have  already  done  that 

THE  SE5CRE3TARY:  Mr.  President,  a  number  of  papers  have  been 
prepared  and  were  delivered  to  the  Secretary,  but  there  has  not  been 
time  for  their  delivery  before  the  Congress,  and  I  would  ask  that  these 
papers  be  read  by  title. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:     It  is  so  ordered. 
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The  following  papers  were  then  read  by  title  by  the  Secretary: 

"The  Mines  and  Mining  Districts  of  the  Southwest/'  by  Prof.  William 
P.  Blake  of  Tucson,  Arizona. 

"The  Examination  of  Mines/'  by  Prof.  R.  Oilman  Brown  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, California. 

"The  Prevention  of  Mining  Frauds  by  State  Legislation/*  by  Mr.  Lewis 
E.  Anbury  of  San  Francisco,  California. 

"Amendments  Advisable  to  the  Federal  Mining  Law/'  by  Mr.  R.  S. 
Morrison  of  Denver,  Colorado. 

"Proposed  Remedy  for  Difficulties  Arising  from  Inaccurate  Records 
of  Patent  Surveys/'  by  Prof.  Arthur  J.  Hoskin,  Golden,  Colorado. 

"The  Present  State  of  Metallurgy  of  Purely  Silver  Ores,"  by  Mr. 
James  Wilding,  E.  M.,  Parral,  Mexico. 

MR.  E3WING  OF  CALIFORNIA:  I  move  that  these  papers  be  pub- 
lished in  the  annual  proceedings  of  this  Congress. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  If  there  is  no  objection,  it  will  be  so 
ordered.  Are  there  any  other  matters  before  this  Congress  adjourns? 
If  not,  a  motion  to  adjourn.  Bine  die,  will  be  in  order. 

MR.  DORSE?Y:     I  move  we  adjourn  sine  die. 

MR.  KING  OF  CONNECTICUT:     I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  All  in  favor  of  that  moUon  signify  by 
saying  "Aye."    It  is  so  ordered. 
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Annual  Address  of  the  President. 


BY  HON.  J.  H.   RICHARDS,  OP  BOISE,   IDAHO. 

Oentlemen  of  The  American  Mining  Congress: 

As  members  and  delegates  of  this  organization,  you 
are  again  assembled  in  annual  session  to  consider  those . 
-questions  which  you  believe  to  be  essential  to  a  wise  util- 
ization of  the  mineral  resources  of  our  country,  and 
through  such  utilization,  improving  the  conditions  and  ele- 
vating the  citizenship  of  those  engaged  in  mining.  It 
«eems  both  fortunate  and  appropriate  that  the  American 
Mining  Congress  should  meet  here  at  this  time  and  be  priv- 
ileged to  hold  a  session  in  this  gateway  between  the  two 
great  North  American  republics,  so  near  the  border  line 
that  we  can  look  into  the  kindly  face  of  President  Diaz, 
and  also  feel  the  pulsation  of  that  mighty  mineral  develop- 
ment that  is  inspiring  an  industrial  uplift  in  Mexico,  such 
as  has  never  yet  been  experienced  within  her  borders.  The 
€ver-increasing  streams  of  precious  metals  flowing  from 
the  mountains  of  Mexico  are  stimulating  a  demand  for  her 
commercial  ores.  This  in  turn  will  stimulate  manufactur- 
ing and  agricultural  production,  all  supplying  tonnage  for 
transportation  lines  and  employment  for  willing  hands, 
and  ensuring  a  heightened  commercial  activity.  We  are 
not  unmindful  what  a  high  development  of  our  sister  re- 
public means  to  the  United  States,  when  we*  realize  that 
one-half  billion  dollars  of  American  money  is  invested  in 
the  mines  of  Mexico,  and  when  we  further  realize  that  this 
is  but  the  beginning  of  American  investments  in  Mexican 
industry.  Therefore  American  and  Mexican  industrial 
progress  must  go  hand  in  hand,  the  interchange  of  these 
streams  of  wealth  flowing  largely  through  El  Paso,  the  in- 
ternational gateway. 

In  once  more  calling  to  your  attention  the  aims  and 
work  to  be  achieved  by  this  Congress,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  briefly  recall  the  situation  of  this  organization, 
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and  then  to  present  for  your  consideration  some  of  the  sub- 
jects that  to  my  mind  may  profitably  engage  your  interest 
and  active  effort.  The  American  Mining  Congress  has  had 
a  varied  and  somewhat  of  a  nomadic  career,  and  for  a  time 
apparently  without  definite  aims;  but  in  1902,  at  Butte, 
Montana,  you  determined  to  reorganize,  or  rather  to  organ- 
ize for  definite  work,  and  the  Congress  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Colorado.  At  the  session  held  in  Dead- 
wood  and  Lead  City,  South  Dakota,  in  1903,  you  adopted 
by-laws  for  its  government.  As  then  anticipated,  these  by- 
laws may  in  the  near  future  require  amendment  in  order  to 
meet  the  expanding  field  of  work  occupied  by  our  organiza- 
tion, and  this  is  a  matter  which  should  receive  your  careful 
consideration. 

At  the  last  session,  held  in  Portland,  Oregon,  in  1904, 
you  decided  it  was  best  for  the  w-ork  of  the  Congress  to 
have  permanent  business  headquarters,  where  the  records 
and  other  property  of  the  Congress  can  be  kept  and  where 
the  Secretary  can  be  found  between  sessions,  and  you  se- 
lected Denver,  Colorado,  as  that  place. 

The  American  Mining  Congress  is  now  organized  on  a 
business  basis  for  definite  work,  and  is  suiBciently  elastic 
in  its  organization  to  meet  expanding  conditions;  but  it 
lacks  the  financial  resources  which  are  required  to  enable  it 
to  accomplish  much  that  it  could  and  ought  to  undertake 
for  the  benefit  of  the  mining  industries  of  this  country. 
Therefore  the  question  of  providing  a  means  of  assured  in- 
come sufficient  to  meet  all  necessary  and  legitimate  expen- 
ditures, is  of  most  vital  importance  at  this  time. 

The  mining  men  of  the  United  States  can  make  of  this 
Congress  an  instrument  of  great  usefulness  to  mining  and 
those  engaged  in  mining  industries.  The  time  has  arrived 
in  the  life  of  this  organization  when  it  must  be  something 
by  doing  something,  or  else  retire  from  the  field.  It  is  now 
simply  a  question  for  mining  men  to  determine  whether  or 
not  this  Congress  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  them  and 
the  mining  industry  to  justify  placing  it  on  a  financial  ba- 
sis that  will  enable  it  to  fulfill  the  purpose  of  its  existence. 
It  must  cease  begging.     It  has  been  supported  heretofore 
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upon  donations  made  by  localities  where  its  sessions  have 
been  held,  and  by  membership  dues.  But  if  it  is  to  be  a 
worthy  representative  of  the  great  mining  industry  it  must 
be  sustained  on  a  basis  commensurate  with  its  purposes. 
We  should  have  a  Secretary  who  could  afford  to  devote  his 
entire  time  to  the  work  of  this  Congress,  and  who  should 
be  worthy  of  and  receive  an  adequate  compensation.  Such 
Secretary  should  be  provided  with  quarters  suited  to  his 
work. 

It  is  hoped  that  at  the  headquarters  of  the  CJongress  we 
will  yet  be  able  to  erect  a  suitable  building,  equipped  with 
an  assembly  hall  and  oiBces,  and  space  in  which  can  be 
placed  the  greatest  collection  of  commercial  ores  the  world 
has  ever  seen — a  collection  worthy  of  this  great  industry, 
and  where  it  can  be  preserved  and  augmented  as  the  years 
go  by,  and  where  any  state  or  territory  so  desiring  can  dis- 
play its  commercial  ores  on  any  scale  which  the  mining  in- 
terests of  that  state  or  territory  may  be  thought  to  justify, 
and  where  statistical  and  other  useful  information  can  be 
gathered  and  preserved  for  constant  use. 

There  are  so  many  departments  in  which  this  Congress 
•can  be  made  useful  to  mining  and  miners,  that  it  must  ap- 
peal to  all  who  give  the  subject  any  careful  consideration. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  do  these  things  all  at  once,  but  to 
accomplish  anything  of  lasting  importance  the  Congress 
must  be  placed  on  a  sound  and  enduring  basis. 

The  mining  periodicals  of  this  country  that  have  come 
to  my  notice  have  lately  offered  some  practical  suggestions 
as  to  things  this  Congress  should  do,  and  it  seems  in  place 
At  this  time  to  call  these  and  other  suggestions  to  your  at- 
tention. 

Mining  periodicals  can  render  roost  valuable  assist- 
ance in  the  work  of  our  organisation,  both  by  suggestion 
and  criticism.  These  we  invite,  and  we  take  this  occasion 
to  express  our  gratitude  for  what  these  periodicals  have 
done  in  this  direction.  Mining  and  other  periodicals  have 
the  right  to  commend,  criticize  or  condemn  any  of  the  do- 
ings of  the  Congress,  and  when  this  is  done  in  a  spirit  of 
honest  purpose,  to  aid  us  in  our  work,  it  must,  in 
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form  it  appears,  assist  you  in  that  work.  Many  times  even 
our  enemies  help  us  by  their  criticism,  and  our  friends  al- 
ways do,  if  we  receive  it  in  the  right  spirit  We  are  simply 
seeking  what  is  best  for  the  American  mining  industry,  and 
we  care  not  so  much  from  what  source  light  comes,  so  it 
comes. 

Many  tell  us  that  they  are  waiting  to  see  what  the- 
American  Mining  Congress  amounts  to  before  they  lend 
their  assistance.  Our  glorious  country  would  not  now  be 
the  light  of  the  world  had  all  acted  on  that  theory.  Why^ 
not  all  take  hold  and  make  this  organization  an  instrument 
through  which  all  can  speak  with  a  right  to  be  heard? 

This  Congress  will  be  just  what  those  interested  in 
mining  choose  to  make  it.  It  was  organized  to  aid  them  di- 
rectly and  this  country  as  a  whole  indirectly.  It  will  he- 
able  to  achieve  for  the  evolution  of  the  mining  industry^ 
just  what  they  choose  to  have  it  accomplish. 

The  time  is  here  in  this  country  where  co-operation,, 
not  competition,  is  the  i)otent  force  in  getting  things  done. 
The  bankers  co-operate;  transportation  lines  co-operate. 
Their  co-operation  is  legitimate  when  based  on  honesty  of 
purpose,  and  is  the  greatest  method  yet  discovered  to  pre- 
vent waste  and  financial  and  industrial  disaster.  Those 
forces  which,'  when  wisely  directed,  are  most  potent  for 
good,  may,  when  ignoraatly  or  dishonestly  directed,  be 
most  destructive  to  the  welfare  of  a  people.  The  whole- 
some uncovering  of  vicious  methods  of  directing  the  great 
financial  affairs  of  our  country  will  point  the  way  to  bet- 
ter methods  in  this  co-operative  tendency  in  the  field  of 
business  and  finance.  We  as  yet  little  realize  what  a 
mighty  influence  on  business  tendencies  may  be  exercised 
by  an  organization  generously  supported  by  mining  men 
and  periodicals,  thoroughly  representative  of  the  mining  in- 
dustry, and  with  honesty  and  wisdom  ruling  its  councils. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  co-operation  of  our  gov- 
ernment with  the  miner,  as  it  now  co-operates  with  the 
farmer,  through  a  Department  of  Mines  and  Mining  of 
equal  dignity  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  would 
be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  mining  industry;  that,  for 
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instance;  our  prospectors,  miners  and  mining  investors 
are  entitled  to  the  most  careful  governmental  investiga- 
tion of  mineral  districts  and  formations,  and  the  best  ways 
of  treating  the  infinite  variety  of  ores  in  which  this  country 
abounds,  and  that  they  have  the  same  right  to  official  in- 
formation of  these  matters  that  the  farmer  has  to  official 
information  in  regard  to  crop  culture  which  is  so  effectively 
supplied  to  him  by  the  Agricultural  Department.  It  also 
seems  to  them  that  foreign  markets  for  some  of  our  mineral 
products  might  be  increased  by  proper  governmental  ac- 
tion, in  much  the  same  way  that  such  co-operation  has  de- 
veloped markets  for  certain  agricultural  products  abroad. 
If  the  question  be  considered  one  simply  of  dollars  and 
<!ents,  they  are  inclined  to  believe  that  in  the  ways  indi- 
-cated  a  Department  of  Mines  and  Mining  would  pay  for  it- 
self many  times  over  in  direct  benefits  to  the  mining  and 
affiliated  industries.  It  appears  to  them  that  mining  and 
farming  stand  on  an  equal  footing  as  the  great  primary 
producing  industries  which  supply  the  raw  material  for 
nearly  all  other  industries,  and  that  one  is  just  as  much  en- 
titled  to  official  notice  as  the  other. 

If  these  expressions  of  opinion  are  well  founded,  then 
this  Congress  should  leave  nothing  undone  which  can  be 
done  to  secure  this  larger  measure  of  governmental  co- 
operation. Our  government  is  but  an  instrumentality  to 
carry  into  effect  the  will  of  the  American  people  to  advance 
both  political  and  industrial  welfare.  If  such  governmen- 
tal co-operation  with  the  miner  will  advance  the  welfare  of 
the  American  people,  then  it  should  not  be  withheld.  The 
Federal  (Congress  will  certainly  not  withhold  it  when  con- 
vinced that  the  establishment  of  such  a  Department  will 
benefit  American  industry.  The  great  industrial  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  so  blessed  our  country  that  all 
theoretical  arguments  against  it  have  been  silenced  by  the 
unquestioned  beneficence  of  its  practical  achievements. 

A  Department  of  Mines  and  Mining  would  have  a  defi- 
nite purpose  to  unify  the  forces  in  the  varied  branches  of 
mining  to  a  common  end — ^the  upbuilding  and  lasting  ben- 
•efit  of  those  engaged  in  mining  industries. 
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If  our  government  be  a  government  by,  for  and  of  the 
people  and  as  such  has  any  mission  outside  of  its  merely  po- 
litical activities,  it  is  to  uplift  the  citizen,  individually  and 
en  masse.  If  you  are  going  to  lift  the  citizen  out  of  the 
condition  of  "the  man  with  the  hoe,"  you  must  make  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  better  his  condition  by  his  own  efforts.  The 
government  owes  it  to  itself,  would  it  endure,  to  see  that 
every  child,  so  far  as  reasonably  possible,  is  fitted  for  citi- 
zenship. And  for  the  same  reason  to  see  that  every  citizen,, 
so  far  as  reasonably  possible,  may  have  opened  to  him  the 
door  of  opportunity.  Our  government  mightily  enlarged 
the  opportunity  for  the  uplifting  of  the  farmer  through  the 
Agricultural  Department,  and  we  contend  that  it  should 
give  the  miner  a  similar  opportunity  through  a  Department 
of  Mines  and  Mining.  Farmers  in  this  country  are  univer- 
sally more  prosperous  by  reason  of  their  Department,  and 
are  thereby  given  a  better  opportunity  and  incentive  to  ^se 
to  a  higher  citizenship.  No  one  will  contend  that  miners- 
and  the  children  of  miners  are  not  equally  worthy  of  con- 
sideration from  the  government  which  they  help  to  supi)ort. 

As  our  country  possesses  such  marvelous  industrial 
possibilities,  and  as  our  government  and  its  future  great- 
ness through  usefulness  to  humanity  must  rest  on  a  founda- 
tion of  intelligent  industry,  I  am  forcibly  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  governmental  direction  of  American  indus- 
trial activity  through  a  few  great  industrial  departments,, 
similar  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Through  such 
governmental  departments  evil  tendencies  can  be  easily 
checked  and  good  tendencies  encouraged.  After  all,  the 
growth  of  the  American  people  is  simply  a  matter  of  educa- 
tion through  experience,  in  the  effort  to  suppress  evil  or 
mistaken  methods  and  establish  the  better  and  wiser 
methods,  in  our  business,  social  and  political  evolution. 
The  basis  of  all  our  governmental  tendencies  must  ever  be 
the  good  of  the  American  people  as  a  whole. 

If  there  is  any  one  great  weakness  more  apparent  than 
another  in  our  American  system  of  evolution,  it  is  lack  of 
resi)ect  for  law.  There  may  be  a  great  outcry  against  an- 
archy, but  even  anarchy  must  have  a  cause.    In  this  land 
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of  plenty  and  hope,  why  should  the  spirit  of  anarchy  ap- 
pear? Because  justice  has  not  yet  been  enthroned  in 
American  business  methods,  especially  in  high  places,  and 
because  in  many  of  the  greater  business  affairs  of  our  coun- 
try the  law  is  not  respected.  Our  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  has  been  called  upon  to  investigate  conditions 
important  to  the  American  people,  not  because  of  respect 
for  law,  but  because  of  disregard  for  the  law.  American 
industrial  activity  is  becoming  so  momentous,  and  the 
spirit  of  co-operation  along  lines  of  similar  interests  is  so 
determined,  that  unless  the  law  relating  to  such  business 
affairs  stands  supreme,  the  jery  founts  of  American  inspir- 
ation will  become  parched  and  dried.  The  magnitude  of 
American  industry  and  its  mighty  possibilities,  prohibit 
any  one  department  from  guiding  or  guarding  American 
industrial  development.  We  live  in  a  great  age,  confronted 
with  great  problems,  problems  which  if  solved  right  will 
bring  enduring  blessings  to  the  American  people,  but  if 
permitted  to  solve  themselves  under  the  guidance  of  self- 
interest,  will  dishonor  our  country  and  retard  our  progress. 
Some  power  in  our  onward  course  must  be  supreme,  and 
that  power  must  be  the  law.  One  who  at  all  keeps  pace 
with  existing  conditions  must  be  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  to  guide  our  ship  clear  of  shoals  in  interna- 
tional affairs  and  advise  the  Chief  Executive  on  industrial 
tendencies  as  affecting  domestic  affairs,  is  a  field  broad 
enough  to  enlist  all  the  faculties,  not  only  of  America's 
greatest  statesmen  in  a  political  sense,  but  of  her  profound- 
est  administrative  talent  in  a  business  sense.  The  great 
Departments  of  State,  Justice,  War  and  Navy,  are  more 
concerned  with  the  distinctively  political  functions  of  our 
government.  The  Treasury  covers  sufficient  ground  to  re- 
quire the  talents  of  a  financier  of  the  very  first  order  of 
ability.  The  Postoffice  Department  is  a  great  business  in- 
stitution, which  is  expanding  with  such  rapid  strides  in  or- 
der to  keep  pace  with  the  country's  growth  that  the  execu- 
tive capacity  of  even  the  most  able  and  experienced  bus- 
iness men  is  severely  taxed  in  its  proper  administration. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  must  meet  almost  daily 
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practical  questions  of  great  moment,  many  of  which  have 
no  direct  connection  with  others  of  equal  importance  in 
this  department,  each  branch  of  which  is  so  rapidly  ex- 
panding that  it  would  seem  the  best  results  could  not  be 
secured  where  one  man  must  direct  them  all,  however  ex- 
ceptional his  genius  and  capacity  for  work.  To  illustrate, 
this  Department  controls  the  disposition  of  all  public 
lands,  both  agricultural  and  mineral,  all  public  surveys; 
the  Geological  Survey,  the  Reclamation  Service,  patents, 
pensions,  copyrights,  Indian  reservations,  territorial  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  are  the  only  departments  that  have 
specifically  to  do  with  directing  the  industrial  upbuilding 
of  the  American  i)eople,  and  yet  all  must  rest  upon  Ameri- 
can industry.  If  American  industry  is  sound,  all  is  well. 
We  must  not  forget  that  our  political  departments,  that  is 
to  say,  those  which  deal  more  particulariy  with  the  affairs 
of  state  as  such,  those  which  control  our  foreign  affairs,  our 
army,  our  navy,  our  national  finances,  the  interpretation  of 
our  laws — can  only  be  administered  with  real  efficiency  to 
the  extent  that  American  industry  thrives  and  its  methods 
are  sound.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  as  America's 
greatness  and  enduring  qualities  must  spring  from  Ameri- 
ca's industrial  life,  we  should  see  to  it  that  some  of  our 
country's  greatest  administrative  ability  should  preside 
directly  over  the  industrial  departments,  in  order  that  the 
foundation  upon  which  all  the  departments  must  rest,  yes, 
from  which  the  very  vitality  of  our  country  must  contin- 
ually spring,  may  not  be  neglected.  America  has  the  op- 
portunity of  founding  the  greatest  industrial  system  ever 
conceived,  and,  as  a  consequence,  of  reaping  the  rewards  of 
the  greatest  commerce  that  ever  rode  the  seas.  But  all 
must  rest  on  the  soundness  and  stability  of  our  industrial 
system.  So  if  the  American  Mining  Congress  can  be  an  in- 
strument to  bring  about  a  frank  discussion  of  this  question 
of  enlarging  and  perfecting  the  industrial  departments  of 
our  government,  an  important  service  will  have  been  ren- 
dered. 
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The  following  objections  to  a  Mining  Department  are 
made  by  a  man  of  high  standing: 

"The  United  States  government  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  mining  industrj^,  except  in  the  territories,  Alaska, 
Porto  Rico  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Everywhere  else 
the  regulation  of  this  industry  belongs  to  the  several 
states." 

This  is  exactly  the  reason  why  we  ask  for  a  Depart- 
ment of  Mining,  so  that  the  United  States  government  may 
have  something  to  do  with  the  mining  industry.  This 
same  argument  was  applied  to  the  agricultural  industry 
prior  to  the  creation  of  that  department.  The  same  cry 
was  also  raised  against  the  government  having  anything 
to  do  with  the  regulation  or  control  of  commerce  and  trans- 
portation through  a  department  or  otherwise.  The  object- 
ors insist  that  these  things  should  be  regulated  by  the 
states.  But  our  government  is  now  having  something  to 
do  with  these  great  branches  of  our  national  development. 
Can  there  be  any  real  question  about  the  wisdom  of  this 
course — nay,  its  absolute  necessity,  under  present  condi- 
tions? Where  would  the  rights  of  the  producers  of  our 
country  be,  did  not  our  government  have  something  to  do 
with  interstate  commerce,  combinations  in  restraint  of 
trade  and  combinations  controlling  transportation  rates, 
and  numerous  other  things  affecting  the  rights  and  welfare 
of  the  American  people?  This  kind  of  logic  condemns  it- 
self, because  it  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  question 
that  American  industrial  life  cannot  be  permitted  to  de- 
velop under  the  sole  guidance  of  self-interest. 

Another  objection  to  the  creation  of  more  departments 
is  the  following: 

"That  it  has  enlarged  the  Cabinet  of  the  President  by 
adding  to  it,  as  the  heads  of  new  departments,  men  who 
are  not  pre-eminently  fitted  to  be  his  advisers  on  questions 
of  general  policy,  foreign  relations,  or  executive  action." 
This  specimen  of  logic  simply  assumes  that  the  President 
is  incapable  of  forming  a  Cabinet  of  men  pre-eminently  fit- 
ted to  advise  him.  I  venture  to  assert  that  there  are  al- 
ways plenty  of  men  in  this  country  pre-eminentlv^tted^to 
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advise  the  President,  who  could  be  induced  to  become  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet.  If  not,  then  our  Republic  is  a  colossal 
failure. 

Again,  it  is  said:  "If  either  law  or  custom  could  restore 
it  (the  Cabinet)  to  its  original  small  size  and  simplicity,  so 
that  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  be  counsellors  of 
the  President,  and  the  heads  of  departments  would  not  sit 
ex  officio  in  the  councils  of  the  Cabinet,  one  serious  objec- 
tion to  the  creation  of  new  departments  would  be  in  con- 
siderable degree  removed." 

Does  the  writer  who  expresses  these  ideas  imagine  that 
it  is  possible  or  desirable  for  this  country  to  return  to  the 
simplicity  of  a  cabinet  system  which  was  adequate  only 
when  our  national  population  and  wealth  were  not  greater 
than  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  single  state  of  New 
York  to-day?  Have  we  had  no  industrial  development 
since  then? 

But  such  arguments  on  the  question  of  new  depart- 
ments may  be  dismissed  as  showing  in  themselves  how  ut- 
terly their  author  has  failed  to  grasp  the  vastly  changed 
conditions  and  the  wholly  new  problems  which  confront 
modem  governments,  and  which  imperatively  demand  new 
and  enlarged  governmental  functions  to  cope  with  them. 

This  Congress,  and  especially  with  the  assistance  of  a 
Mining  Department,  could  be  of  great  service  to  the  min- 
ing industry  in  helping  to  bring  about  a  greater  simplicity, 
harmony  and  unity  in  the  mining  laws  of  the  country,  to 
meet  the  varying  wants  of  the  numerous  branches  of  min- 
ing, and  in  a  way  to  minimize  litigation. 

Litigation  by  reason  of  defective  laws  and  laws  of 
doubtful  wisdom,  is  one  great  source  of  waste,  uncertainty 
and  disappointment  in  mining.  A  great  work  along  this 
line  lies  before  this  Congress. 

A  great  field  of  usefulness,  and  especially  with  the  co- 
operation of  a  department,  is  open  to  the  Congress  in  the 
collection  of  mineral  statistics.  These  statistics  could  be 
made  of  most  practical  utility.  And  no  one  more  than  the 
practical  miner  could  be  of  service  in  suggesting  how  to. 
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complete  such  statistics  so  that  they  may  be  of  real  value, 
both  accurate  and  comprehensive. 

The  subject  of  drainage  districts,  which  often  cross 
state  lines,  is  one  that  is  becoming  of  vital  importance,  and 
will  prove  of  even  greater  importance  as  the  years  go  by. 
On  subjects  of  this  character  this  Congress  can  be  of  great 
practical  assistance. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  agricultural  and  min- 
eral interests  has  not  yet  been  clearly  defined.  This  ques- 
tion is  constantly  arising  under  varying  conditions.  Any 
law  relating  to  such  rights  should  be  based  on  good  and 
sound  reasons  so  that  it  may  be  clear  and  easily  understood. 
This  subject  is  bristling  with  interesting  questions,  which 
when  wisely  settled  will  prove  of  much  practical  benefit. 

The  question  of  water  rights  is  one  of  extensive  im- 
portance to  mining.  There  is  no  uniform  rule  as  yet 
adopted,  as  to  what  constitutes  an  inch  of  water  for  mining 
purposes.  This  question  is  of  most  vital  importance,  and 
especially  to  such  sections  as  Alaska.  An  act  clearly  defin- 
ing a  water  right  and  a  means  of  easily  ascertaining  the 
quantity  of  water  acquired  would  be  of  inestimable  value 
to  new  mining  sections,  and  especially  to  such  districts  as 
Alaska,  where  the  great  distances  from  courts  and  enor- 
mous expense  of  adjudicating  such  rights  make  an  act  of 
this  character  a  real  necessity. 

The  question  of  taxation  of  mining  property  is  in  a 
state  of  chaos.  Every  class  of  property  should  bear  its  just 
proportion  of  taxation.  Just  what  is  a  just  proportion,  as 
applied  to  mining,  is  wholly  unsettled.  There  should  be 
some  equitable  system  devised  that  will  be  as  uniform  as 
I>ossible  and  yet  not  be  a  burden  upon  undeveloped  and  un- 
remunerative  properties. 

The  relation  of  employer  and  employe,  while  a  some- 
what delicate  question,  it  would  seem  that  an  organization 
of  this  character  might  be  of  assistance  in  shedding  light 
upon  a  subject  so  important  to  the  advancement  of  the  min- 
ing industry.  There  must  be  some  basis  which  intelligence 
guided  by  an  unselfish  purpose  could  discover,  which  would 
aid  in  making  these  relations  more  harmonious 
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ing  industry  than  heretofore.  There  are  vast  numbers  of 
American  citizens  engaged  in  mining  coal,  iron,  zinc,  lead, 
copper  and  the  precious  metals,  and  a  great  army  of  chil- 
dren being  prepared  for  American  citizenship,  who  are  liv- 
ing under  conditions  not  suited  to  the  development  of  a 
very  high  order  of  citizenship.  C5an  this  Congress  be  of  as- 
sistance to  them  and  still  do  justice  to  the  employer? 

The  great  and  crying  need  in  American  financial  and 
industrial  aflFairs  is  honesty  in  high  places.  Honesty  in  the- 
promotion  and  management  of  mining  enterprises  would 
soon  so  stimulate  mining  investments,  and  such  invest- 
ments would  become  so  popular,  that  there  would  be  no 
lack  of  money  to  develop  any  worthy  prospect.  They  would 
become  popular  because  they  would  then  average  better  in 
profit,  stability  and  permanency  than  other  investments. 
There  are  those  who  believe  that  this  Congress — and  es- 
pecially with  the  co-operation  of  a  Mining  Department 
equipped  to  give  the  public  the  information  required,  could 
be  of  immeasurable  sendee  in  this  respect. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  Congress  to  consider  tech- 
nical questions  nor  the  technical  phases  of  questions  relat- 
ing to  mining,  but  such  questions  of  a  general  nature  a& 
are  or  may  be  understood  by  those  not  schooled  in  technical 
subjects.  Xor  is  it  the  purpose  of  this  Congress  to  consider 
political  questions,  as  that  term  is  generally  understood,, 
but  it  is  important  to  the  mining  industry,  and  therefore  to 
this  Congress,  to  have  those  steps  taken  and  those  things- 
done  which  will  stably  yet  speedily  advance  the  mjineral 
development  of  Alaska.  It  is  believed  by  many  who  pur- 
port to  know,  that  Alaska  will  yet  be  one  of  the  most  stable 
influences  in  our  industrial  development,  in  the  hour  of  na- 
tional strain,  in  sustaining  the  hand  of  our  government,  be- 
cause of  the  enormous  quantities  of  precious  and  commer- 
cial metals  which  that  country  is  capable  of  producing. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  fields  in  American  min- 
ing industr>\  The  men  who  have  gone  there  and  through 
their  courage  have  opened  to  this  country  that  store-house 
of  mineral  wealth  by  revealing  the  possibilities  of  Alaska, 
came  from  the  most  sturdy  and  trustworthy  citizenship  of. 
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our  country.  Would  it  harm  this  government  to  give  them 
such  a  representation  in  Congress  as  would  enable  them  to 
intelligently  and  forcibly  place  before  Congress  the  legisla- 
tive, judicial  and  administrative  needs  of  Alaska?  There 
are  some  of  us  who  believe  such  a  representation  in  Con- 
gress would  be  of  benefit  to  the  mining  industry  and  no 
harm  to  anybody.  Should  this  Congress  endeavor  to  aid 
Alaska  in  securing  a  representative  in  our  Federal  Con- 
gress?   The  question  is  one  worthy  of  your  consideration. 

Forestry  is  not  only  now  but  in  the  future  will  be  one 
of  the  most  important  subjects  affecting  the  mining  indus- 
try. Shall  our  forests  be  preserved  so  that  they  may  co- 
operate with  the  miner  in  giving  to  industry  the  mineral 
wealth  stored  in  mountain,  valley  and  plain,  or  shall  they 
be  allowed  to  disappear  in  the  commercial  maelstrom  of 
speculation?  There  never  .was  a  time  when  this  Congress 
should  uphold  the  hand  of  our  government  more  than  now 
in  its  efforts  to  preserve  the  forests  from  devastation,  so 
that  the  miner  may  not  be  deprived  of  this  most  necessary 
element,  in  mining  development. 

I  offer  the  foregoing  suggestions,  not  as  in  any  way  ex- 
haustive, in  regard  to  the  wide  field  of  usefulness  which  the 
American  Mining  Congress  may  worthily  occupy,  and  in 
which  a  Department  of  Mines  and  Mining  could  in  my 
opinion  also  be  of  inestimable  service,  but  I  have  simply 
ventured  to  outline  the  nature  of  some  of  the  work  to  be 
taken  up  in  different  directions.  Some  of  you  gentlemen 
will  no  doubt  think  of  other  subjects  to  which  our  attention 
might  profitably  be  drawn,  and  in  which  our  action  as  an 
organization  might  benefit  the  mining  industry. 

I  have  no  language  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
able  assistance  that  has  been  rendered  by  my  colleagues  in 
the  work  of  the  Congress  during  the  past  year.  I  feel  con^ 
fident  that  lasting  good  will  result  from  your  deliberations 
during  this  session,  and  in  closing  I  take  this  occasion  to 
thank  the  Congress  for  having  expressed  its  confidence  in 
my  fitness  to  preside  over  its  proceedings  for  the  third  time, 
and  sincerely  trust  that  you  may  select  some  one  better 
qualified  than  I  to  guide  its  labors  during  the  year  which  is 
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BY  PROF.  JAMES  DOUGLASS. 

It  was  only  on  my  arrival  in  town  this  morning,  that  T 
was  asked  to  address  you  and  therefore  you  must  excuse  me 
if  my  address  be  of  a  rather  desultory  character.  I  have 
been  very  intimately  associated  with  the  mining  resources* 
of  the  southern  section  of  Arizona  for  the  last  twenty-flve 
years.  When  I  first  came  into  the  territory,  the  Southern: 
Pacific  had  built  as  far  as  Deming  and  no  farther.  The 
Santa  Fe  ran  a  construction  train  as  far  as  what  was  then 
(railed  Colorado,  the  present  Kincon.  From  that  point  we 
had  to  take  the  stage  to  join  the  Southern  Pacific  at  Deming. 

The  Copper  Queen  had  been  in  operation  for  only  three 
months  and  was  working  on  a  very  remarkable  outcrop  of 
ore  which  gave  a  production,  in  their  small  thirty-six-inch 
furnace,  of  something  like  twenty-five  i>er  cent,  of  copper. 
The  deposit  was  in  limestone  and  at  that  day,  and  more  or 
less  ever  since,  there  has  been  a  very  distinct  prejudice 
against  limestone  deposits,  which  were  supposed  to  begin 
nowhere  and  end  nowhere,  and  you  had  what  you  could  see,, 
and  nothing  else.  Therefore,  we  were  all  warned  to  avoid 
limestone  deposits,  but  when  I  saw  a  deposit  of  such  ex- 
traordinary size,  about  sixty  feet  by  sixty  feet  in  its  out- 
crop, I  could  not  believe  that  Providence  intended  that  it 
should  end  before  it  reached  the  next  claim,  about  150  feet 
distant.  Therefore,  I  recommended  my  friends  to  buy  the 
next  claim,  which  had  not  ten  dollars'  worth  of  visible 
value.  The  next  claim  has  proved  to  be  the  real  basis  of 
ilie  prosperity  of  the  Southwest,  the  famous  Atlanta  claim,, 
because  the  outcrop  deposit  extended  for  about  400  feet  in 
depth  and  then  petered  out  absolutely  and  there  was  noth- 
ing left.  The  old  Copper  Queen  company  began  drifting 
along  their  sideline,  with  a  scrupulous  regard  for  our  side- 
line, and  found  nothing.  The  company  that  had  been  or- 
ganized to  work  the  Atlanta,    had    been    groping    about 
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among  the  surface  limestone  to  find  ore,  and  found  nothing. 
It  was  decided  by  both  companies  that  they  would  continue 
their  explorations  about  three  months  longer,  and  if  noth- 
ing was  found,  then  absolutely  abandon  operations.  Within 
three  months  of  this  decision  we  both  of  us  struck  ore  in 
what  at  the  time  was  supposed  to  be  an  isolated  deposit. 
But  it  really,  as  we  now  know,  consisted  of  one  of  a  long 
group  or  chain  of  ore  deposits.  The  famous  Bisbee  district 
was  at  that  time,  therefore,  in  dire  danger  of  being  aban- 
doned, and  abandoned  forever,  because  there  had  already 
been  a  company  there  which  had  expended  all  its  bonded 
capital  and  had  packed  up  and  left  in  utter  disgust.  The 
property  of  that  company  we  subsequently  bought  at  sher- 
iff's sale,  and  it  is  the  back-bone  of  our  property  to-day. 
The  objection,  therefore,  to  limestone  deposits,  is  not  with- 
out certain  good  reason  in  experience  and  in  fact.  How- 
ever, Bisbee  has  gone  on  growing.  It  grew  under  our  de- 
velopment until  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a 
railroad  to  carry  our  product  to  the  market,  and  we  built 
thirty-seven  miles  of  track  to  connect  Bisbee  with  Fair- 
banks. That  small  beginning  has  gro^  n  into  a  system  ap- 
proaching 1,000  miles  in  extent,  necessarily  linking  our 
mines  with  the  great  railroad  center  of  El  Paso  and  extend- 
ing thence  to  reach  coal  and  coke,  which,  of  course,  is  the 
food  of  every  mining  enterprise. 

We  developed  Bisbee  from  a  production  of  500,000 
pounds  a  month,  which,  twenty-five  years  ago,  was  sup- 
l>osed  to  be  a  very  large  production,  to  a  production  to-day 
from  our  own  mines,  of  about  6,500,000  pounds  per  month. 
But  a  few  years  ago,  there  stepped  into  the  field  even  more 
energetic  and  courageous  miners  than  ourselves — some 
gentlemen  from  Michigan  and  Minnesota,  who  had  been 
stimulated  by  success  in  iron  mining,  to  try  their  hand  in 
copper  mining,  and  who  now  own  wha  I  are  known  as  the 
famous  Bonanza  group  of  mines.  They  looked  for  ore 
where  we  would  not  have  had  the  courage  to  search  for  it, 
and  they  found  it.  The  result  is  that  some  dozen  develop- 
ment or  extracting  companies  are  now  working  in  Bisbee 
extracting  ore,  some  of  them  working  where  we.  with  all 
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our  experience,  had  not  the  slightest  conception  that  ore 
existed.  The  result  is,  that  Bisbee  to-day  has  undoubtedly 
become.one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive copper  regions  of  the  world.  As  I  have  said,  our 
own  production  is  about  6,500,000  pounds.  The  production 
of  the  Bonanza  group  is  about  3,500,000,  making  the  pro- 
duction of  Bisbee  to-day,  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  10,000,000  pounds  of  copper  per  month.  So  much  for  the 
development  of  Bisbee. 

One  of  my  first  jobs  in  Arizona  was  to  examine  a  mine 
near  Clifton.  It  was  adjacent  to  the  famous  old  Longfellow 
mine,  which  the  Messrs.  Lesinsky,  merchants  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  had  been  already  working,  I  believe,  for 
about  seven  or  eight  years.  Their  extraction  operations 
had  been  confined  to  the  Longfellow  mine,  a  mine  which, 
like  the  Copper  Queen  in  its  early  days,  yielded  from  sur- 
face ores,  an  extraordinarily  large  percentage  of  copper 
ores  likewise,  which  were  self-fluxing,  so  that  the  metal- 
lurgical problem  was  a  comparatively  simple  one.  They 
were  working,  as  I  say,  on  these  rich  ores,  and  next  door 
to  them  a  company  had  been  organized  by  some  Detroit 
gentlemen,  known  as  the  Detroit  Copper  Company,  at  the 
little  neighboring  town  of  Morenci,  which  then  consisted  of 
a  single  tent.  However,  in  view  of  the  great  success  which 
attended  the  operations  of  the  Lesinskys  on  the  Longfellow, 
I  advised  my  friends  to  invest  in  Detroit  Copper  company. 
But  there  we  had  a  much  less  even  and  less  rapid  success 
than  attended  Bisbee.  At  first,  both  the  Arizona  Copper 
Company,  which  bought  out  the  Lesinsky  interests,  and  we 
ourselves,  worked  on  very  rich  ores,  occurring  in  contact 
with  certain  small  islands  of  limestone,  which  were  bedded 
in  the  felspathic  rocks.  .  These  bodies  yielded  very  high- 
grade  carbonate  ores.  Neither  company,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  much  money  out  of  the  twenty  per  cent, 
ores.  It  was  not  until  we  had  to  fall  back  on  extremely 
low  grade  ores  that  we  really  attained  success.  The  pro- 
duction of  the  Clifton  district,  which  comes  to  the  market 
under  the  aegis  of  three  companies,  first  the  Arizona  Cop- 
per Company,  next  the  Detroit  Copper  Company,  and  third, 
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^he  Shannon  Copper  Company,  aggregating  a  production  of 
between  5,000,000  and  6,000,000  pounds  per  month,  really 
comes  from  ore  which,  taking  the  first  class  and  second  class 
together  averages  only  three  per  cent.,  and  nine-tenths  of 
that  ore  is  a  low-grade  concentrating  ore,  from  which  we  net 
about  two  and  one-fourth  per  cent,  copper.  You  see,  there- 
fore, that  the  success  of  Arizona  has  not  depended  alto- 
gether on  high-grade  ores;  quite  the  reverse.  In  fact,  the 
most  skill,  most  energy,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  most  suc- 
cess, has  been  attained  where  we  have  had  to  fight  all  the 
hard  conditioiis  of  poverty.  Those  two  districts  are  the 
two  main  sources  of  copper  in  southern  Arizona. 

The  Globe  copper  companies  have  had  a  long  and 
clieckered  career — generally  a  career  of  misfortune,  and 
the  production  of  the  two  principal  companies  there,  the 
Old  Dominion  and  the  United  Globe,  never  exceeded  one 
and  a  half  million  pounds  of  copper  a  month,  and  for  years 
together,  produced  substantially^  nothing.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, Globe  has  become  quite  an  important  producer,  and 
1  he  motive  and  means  of  Globe's  success,  of  late,  are  worth 
noting.  It  has  been  entirely  through  the  interchange  of 
ores.  The  Globe  district  produces  a  large  excess  of  highly 
silicious  and  aluminous  ore,  and  there  has  been  extremely 
little  sulphide  found,  so  little  that  the  whole  Globe  camp 
did  not  produce  nearly  enough  sulphide  ores  to  make  a 
matte  of  the  Old  Dominion  ores  alone.  Matte,  as  you 
know,  is  a  mixed  metallurgical  compound  of  copper,  iron 
and  sulphur.  Now,  the  day  was  when  we  supposed  that  as 
soon  as  w^e  struck  sulphide  ore,  our  fate  was  sealed,  and  we 
might  as  well  give  up  the  business.  To-day,  unless  we  can 
get  sulphur  ores,  we  cannot  keep  in  business;  this  because 
conditions  are  completely  changed.  When  I  commenced 
my  metallurgical  education,  the  making  of  metallic  copper 
out  of  sulphuretted  ore  occupied  two  or  three  months.  You 
first  roasted  the  ore  in  piles;  then  ran  it  into  a  matte,  which 
you  roasted  and  re-roasted,  and  kept  on  roasting  till  you 
had  eliminated  so  much  sulphur  that  the  next  smelting 
yielded  a  white  metal.  That  white  metal,  by  a  long  pro- 
cess, you  made  into  metallic  copper,  called  blister,  which 
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had  still  to  be  refined — all  of  which  took  time,  an  immenBe 
amount  of  labor,  and  a  tremendous  expenditure  of  patience. 
To-day  we  pass  our  ores  through  a  furnace,  make  matte, 
pour  it,  still  at  furnace  heat,  into  a  converter,  blow  a  cur- 
rent of  air  through  it,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  the  matte  is  converted  into  metallic  copper  of 
ninety-nine  per  cent.  But  in  order  to  do  that  we  have  to 
have  sulphur  in  the  furnace  charge. 

Heretofore,  Globe  had  tried  to  make  nothing  but  what 
we  call  black  copper,  that  is,  copper  direct  from  oxidized 
ores.  This  is  as  simple  as  making  pig  iron  out  of  oxide  of 
iron,  but  you  make  it  at  a  heavy  expense.  Our  old  slag 
dumps  contain  from  two  and  one-haJf  to  four  per  cent, 
copper.  When  successful  in  reducing  our  slag  to  two  and 
one-half  per  cent.,  as  we  now  know  when  we  are  working 
it  up  again,  we  were  doing  the  best  of  work.  We  used  to 
delude  ourselves  that  we  brought  our  slags  down  to  one 
per  cent.,  but  now  all  our  slags  made  from  oxidized  ores 
direct,  are  without  exception  being  profitably  resmelted. 
Those  high  slags  meant  that  half  our  copper  went  into  the 
slag  and  the  other  half  went  into  the  market.  Now,  if  we 
have  sulphide  ores  we  can  make  matte  and  a  slag  that  runs 
down  to  one-half  of  one  per  cent.,  and  we  can  turn  our  cop- 
per matte  into  black  copper  direct  in  one  operation,  with- 
out the  expenditure  of  fuel,  except  for  power.  The  result 
was  that  Globe,  not  having  sulphide  ores,  led  a  very  pre- 
carious and  unsatisfactory  existence,  and  railroad  rates 
being  high,  they  could  not  be  improved.  But  of  late  the 
railroads  have  adopted  a  more  liberal  policy  and  tariflF.  It 
was  quite  reasonable  that  they  should  charge  very  high 
rates  in  the  old  days  when  traffic  was  light  It  has  been  a 
little  difficult  to  bring  them  to  see  that  conditions  have 
changed,  and  that  with  the  changed  conditions,  their 
tariffs  should  also  have  undergone  transformation;  but 
their  tariffs  have  been  changed.  The  consequence  is  that 
Bisbee,  having  a  surplus  of  sulphide  ore,  we  have  been  able 
to  exchange  them  with  Globe,  for  silicious  ores,  of  which 
Globe  has  a  surplus,  which  silicious  ores  we  need  for  con- 
verter lining  in  our  Douglas  works.    The  result  is,  by  ^PfWaTp 
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of  this  interchange  of  ore  from  one  district  to  another,  giv- 
ing and  taking  what  each  needs,  we  have  been  able  to  make 
quite  a  brilliant  success  at  Globe,  and  instead  of  turning 
out  a  precarious  one  million  pounds,  the  Old  Dominion 
smelter  is  now  turning  out  more  than  three  million  pounds 
per  month. 

Surveying  the  situation  at  large,  it  has  been  through 
liberal  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  railroads,  and  perhaps 
a  little  common  sense  on  our  own  parts,  that  Arizona  has 
become,  as  you  know  she  now  is^  a  close  competitor  with 
the  two  other  copper  districts  of  the  United  States,  namely, 
Lake  Superior  and  Montana.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we 
are  going  to  obtain  pre-eminence  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time,  but  we  are  tending  in  that  direction.  We  used  to 
think  southern  Arizona  was  doing  remarkably  well  when  it 
turned  out  twenty  to  thirty  million  pounds  of  copper  a 
year,  while  now  our  railroad,  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern 
railroad,  over  which  I  hoi)e  you  will  make  an  excursion 
before  you  leave,  is  at  the  present  time  carrying  between 
225,000,000  and  250,000,000  pounds  of  copper  a  year.  All 
that  does  not  come,  I  must  admit,  from  Arizona,  but  it 
comes  from  what  is  undoubtedly  tributary  to  Arizona,  the 
copper  mines  of  northern  Sonora.  These  consist  of  two 
large  mines  at  the  present  time;  The  Greene  Consolidated 
Copper  Company,  turning  out  about  six  million  pounds  of 
copper  per  month,  and  the  mine  we  are  ourselves  develop- 
ing in  northern  Sonora,  known  as  the  Nacozari  mine,  which 
turns  out  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  million  pounds,  and 
will  very  largely  increase  its  production. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  weary  you  by  any  details  of 
what  we  have  done,  but  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one 
point,  for  I  think  it  is  one  of  very  vital  importance.  We 
have  had  no  mining  litigation  in  Arizona;  absolutely  none 
since  the  suit  between  the  Copper  Prince  and  Copper  Queen 
in  the  early  days.  We  found  one  law  suit  to  be  more  than 
enough.  (Great  applause.)  Therefore,  we  have  not  shared 
our  profits  with  the  lawyers,  but  we  have  put  it  into  our 
mines  and  into  our  railroad  and  have  tried  to  build  up  an 
independent  system  which  will  be  helpful  all  arpund.     I 
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will  tell  you  how.  we  have  done  it.  Very  early  in  the  day 
— in  Clifton,  a  sideline  agreement,  as  we  call  it,  was  made 
between  the  Messrs.  Lesinsky,  who  were  good  business 
men,  and  Mr.  Church,  of  the  Detroit  Copper  Company,  by 
which  it  was  agreed  that  we  would  abolish  the  law  of  the 
apex  as  far  as  we  both  were  concerned,  and  would  apply 
the  common  law  rule  that  side  and  end  lines  carried  down 
vertically  would  limit  our  properties.  The  result  is  that 
since  then  there  has  been  absolutely  no  litigation  whatever 
in  the  Clifton  district.  When  we  were  supreme  in  Bisbee, 
there  was  nobody  to  contest  our  rights,  but  when  the  Bo- 
nanza people,  consisting  of  these  astute  and  high-minded 
men  from  Michigan  came  in,  they  all  saw  the  wisdom  of 
following  the  Clifton  example.  Perhaps  it  was  wiser  on 
their  part  than  ours  to  make  such  ar  agreeement.  I  am 
not  quite  sure  whether  we  have  the  apex  or  not.  I  think  we 
have.  But  that  was  not  worth  considering.  It  was  better 
to  cede  the  same  rights  to  them  that  we  claimed  ourselves, 
and  to  consider  the  surface  area  as  representing  our  and 
their  rights  in  depth,  no  matter  what  right  we  had  under 
the  law  of  1872.  If  we  had  gone  into  litigation,  the  whole 
Southwest  would  have  been  at  a  standstill ;  we  would  have 
spent  millions  as  long  as  we  would  have  been  able  to  make 
or  borrow  them,  in  order  to  sustain  what  we  supposed  to  be 
our  rights,  and  the  lawyers  would  have  gotten  it.  Instead 
of  being  a  happy  family  and  making  250,000,000 
pounds  of  copper  a  year,  our  courts  would  have  been  busy, 
and  in  the  same  condition  in  which  they  are  in  Montana. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  question  of  the  revision  of  the 
mining  laws  in  the  United  States  is  going  to  come  up 
acutely  in  the  future.  Personally  I  am  not  a  lawyer  and 
eannot  argue  very  wisely,  but  for  myself,  I  do  not  think 
that  any  radical  change  from  the  law,  on  the  whole,  would 
be  a  wise  thing,  because  those  that  have  the  apex  rights 
cannot  be  deprived  of  them,  and  there  would  be  a  constant 
collision  if  common  law  rule  and  extra-lateral  rights  co- 
existed in  the  same  district.  There  would  be  no  way  of  tell- 
ing where  one  man's  rights  would  begin  and  another  man's 
rights  terminate,  and  I  am  afraid  it  would  ci*eate  a^new 
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rrop  of  litigation  almost  as  expensive  and  tedious  as  the 
crop  which,  unfortunately,  has  been  already  sowed,  and 
which. I  hope  is  now  pretty  nearly  reaped.  I  am  perfectly 
sure,  however,  that  when  any  of  you  are  entering  into  a 
new  district,  you  should  apply  the  law  of  right  and  right- 
eousness, make  the  common  law  apply,  and  agree  among 
yourselves  that  you  will  abolish  the  law  of  the  apex. 

Another  interesting  phase  of  the  development  of  the 
Southwest  has  been  in  the  growth  of  our  railroads.  We 
ourselves  began  by  a  little  line  of  thirty-six  miles  of  rail- 
road as  a  necessity  to  link  us  up  with  the  nearest  railroad 
station.  We  operate  a  property  down  in  Mexico,  and  no 
man  can  work  a  big  property  except  by  the  aid  of  a  rail- 
road, which  is  a  part  of  mining  machinery,  the  same  as  a 
hoist  is.  Therefore  we  had  to  build  down  into  Mexico,  and 
ihat  brought  us  nearer  to  El  Paso,  and  having  approached 
El  Paso,  we  were  tempted  to  try  and  gel  into  a  competitive 
point,  because  that,  of  course,  is  the  next  stage  in  rail- 
roading. At  last  we  got  into  this  competitive  point,  to 
your  advantage  as  well  as  to  our  own. 

The  next  great  question  was  the  fuel  question.  We 
find  our  amicable  neighbors  are  using  between  20,000  and 
25,000  tons  of  coke  a  month  and  while  the  coal  companies 
take  out  coal,  the  railroad  companies  arc  supposed  to  carry 
it,  but  somehow  there  never  seems  to  be  any  actual  har- 
mony between  the  two,  and  every  now -and  then  there  is  a 
shortage  of  cars  and  the  contract  is  broken,  and  each  side 
says  it  is  not  its  fault.  The  coal  compauy  says  it  is  the  rail- 
road's fault,  and  the  railroad  company  says  it  is  the  coal 
company's  fault,  and  between  the  two  we  poor  fellows  who 
feed  upon  the  coal  and  coke  are  suffeiing.  So  it  became 
necessary  for  us  to  buy  our  own  coal  mines,  and  therefore, 
of  course,  to  link  them  up  to  our  furnaces  with  railroads. 
The  result  is  that  the  copper  industry  of  the  Southwest  will 
be  not  only  supplied  with  copper  ore,  but  also  with  coal  and 
with  railroad  service,  and  with  ample  equipment — the  raiL 
road  being  primarily  a  coal  road.  Looking  therefore  to  the 
future  in  the  light  of  the  past,  I  think  that  the  copper  in- 
terests of  the  southern  Arizona  will  holdpij^jf^^q^^iagainst 
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any  other  district  in  the  United  States  and  play  a  conspicu- 
ous part  in  the  history  of  the  world,  for  the  world  cannot 
get  along  without  copper  any  more  than  it  can  get  along 
without  coal  and  iron. 

The  study  of  the  economies  of  a  railroad  under  such 
conditions  is  rather  interesting.  When  we  came  into  El 
Paso,  we  were  received  with  acclamations  because  it  was 
supposed  that  we  would  open  up  a  good,  large  market  to 
the  mercantile  houses  of  El  Paso.  The  only  railroad  run- 
ning from  the  Pacific  Coast  into  El  Paso  was  the  Southern 
Pacific.  But  the  Southern  Pacific  had,  and  cannot  be 
blamed  for  having  had  strong  California  affiliations.  I 
know  my  old  friend,  C.  P.  Huntington,  was  •  never  more 
roundly  abused  by  anybody  than  he  was  by  Californians 
themselves  whom  he  sought  to  benefit.  Yet,  in  very  truth, 
he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  everybody  for  the  sake  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  he  certainly  was  sacrificing  us.  He  would  not 
allow  us  to  buy  anything  in  El  Paso.  We  had  to  buy  in  IjOS 
Angeles.  The  result  was  eastern  goods  in  large  lots  had  to 
go  to  Los  Angeles  and  be  brought  back.  El  Paso  was  cer- 
tainly suffering  from  the  policy  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
company;  at  the  same  time  the  Southern  Pacific  company 
was  conferring  on  southern  Arizona  and  El  Paso 
what  prosperity  it  possessed.  In  fact,  they  almost  existed 
through  the  forbearance  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  Biit  our 
natural  affiliations  were  not  with  California — ^they  were 
with  El  Paso — and  therefore,  by  building  into,  and  bring- 
ing El  Paso  into  touch  with  these  large  copper  camps  in 
northern  Sonora  and  southern  Arizona,  we  opened  up  a 
magnificent  market  for  the  wholesale  merchants  of  this 
town,  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  El  Paso  has 
prospered  by  it.  I  am  not  sure  that  our  rates  are  exactly 
as  low  as  El  Paso  itself  would  wish  to  make  them,  but  at 
the  same  time,  as  I  have  stated,  the  rale  epidemic,  the  seri- 
ous disease  which  seems  to  be  attacking  the  customers  of 
the  railroads  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  has  not  attacked 
us  in  a  very  virulent  form. 

It  is  rather  curious  to  analyze  our  railroad  returns. 
Having  secured  cheap  transportation,    we   e^u. .  affq(QQ^Q|g 
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carry  ores  now  for  a  considerable  distance  to  advantageous 
points  for  reduction.  Formerly  the  works  of  the  Copper 
<iueen  were,  of  necessity,  placed  close  to  the  mine,  because 
we  could  not  afford  to  haul  ores  any  distance.  Now  that 
w^e  have  railroads,  giving  favorable  rates,  we  can  carry  our 
ores  towards  the  fuel,  to  a  point  like  Douglas,  where  there 
is  ample  space  for  expansion,  and  where  w^ater  is  abundant. 
The  result  is  that  we  haul  our  ores  twenty-eight  miles  from 
Bisbee  into  the  Sulphur  Spring  valley.  The  Bonanza  peo- 
ple do  the  same,  under  a  contract  with  us  to  haul  their  ores 
down  to  adjacent  works  near  a  town,  where  four  or  five 
years  ago  there  was  a  single  tent.  To  day,  if  you  will  be 
kind  enough  to  visit  us,  you  will  find  a  bustling,  well-built 
town  of  about  six  thousand  inhabitants,  with  handsome 
stone  and  brick  buildings  and  all  the  signs  and  symptoms 
of  prosperity. 

Our  railroad  depends  almost  exclusively  on  the  copper 
industries  of  the  Southwest.  About  fifty  per  cent,  of  its  to- 
tal freight  is  ore;  of  the  balance,  thirty -five  per  cent,  con- 
sist of  coal,  coke,  copper  and  lumber,  all  of  which  are  either 
consumed  in  our  mining  and  smelting  operations,  or  are 
the  products  thereof.  The  balance  of  freight,  fifteen  per 
cent,  consists  of  high-class  merchandise  and  commodities, 
consumed  in  great  part  by  the  miners.  As  our  tonnage  ap- 
proaches one  and  three-quarter  millions  of  tons  gross,  225,- 
000  tons  consist  of  merchandise — in  the  sale  of  which  El 
Paso  as  a  wholesale  mercantile  center  is  a  favorable  com- 
petitor. A  large  mineral  industry  is,  in  the  Southwest, 
worth  more  to  a  neighboring  mercantile  town  than  it  would 
be  in  the  East,  owing  to  the  higher  standard  of  wages,  and 
the  correspondingly  higher  standard  of  living  in  the  West. 
This  standard  is  higher  in  the  arid  zone  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains than  even  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  or  in  the  semi-arid 
zone  to  the  east  of  the  Rockies.  It  is  net  easy  to  determine 
the  expenditure  of  the  population  of  any  given  community, 
but  from  the  information  I  have,  I  should  imagine  that  a 
population  like  that  of  Bisbee  consumes  very  nearly  $300 
per  head  per  annum  of  store  goods.  This  is  of  course  a 
very  high  rate  per  head  of  population,  and  it  ^P^P^  JIJRM^ 
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mercantile  center  like  El  Paso  a  far  larger  field  for  mercan- 
tile enterprise  than  the  neighborhood  of-  a  community  of 
the  same  population  in  any  other  section  of  the  United 
States,  except  say  such  a  town  as  Butte,  where  the  wage 
standard  is  substantially  the  same  as  ours. 

These,  gentlemen,  are  some  of  the  features  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Southwest  during  the  last  twenty-five 
vears,  but  what  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  is  the  desira- 
bility of  doing  as  we  have  done,  that  is,  when  you  make 
money,  put  it  into  your  pocket,  or  youi  mine  and  into  sub- 
sidiary interests,  but  do  not  give  it  to  the  lawyers.  I  am 
absolutely  sure  that  had  we  not  all  of  us  in  the  Southwest 
( onsidered  that  we  were  not  enemies,  but  friendly  rivals, 
and  had  we  not  adopted  the  common  law  rule  with  regard 
to  our  end  lines  and  side  lines,  of  which  I  have  told  you,  our 
progress  would  have  been  slow  compared  with  what  it  is,  be- 
<*ause  we  have  not  had  anything  like  the  advantages  which 
have  helped  other  great  copper  mining  regions  in  the  West, 
growing  out  of  the  valuable  admixture  of  gold  and  silver 
with  the  copper  in  the  ore. 

I  say  this  in  all  confidence,  and  our  friend,  Mr.  Shan- 
non, who  is  one  of  our  neighbors,  and  whom  I  am  glad  to 
see  present,  will  admit  it.  Both  in  the  Bisbee  and  in  the 
Clifton  districts,  if  we  find  something,  we  let  our  neighbors 
know  it,  and  if  they  find  something,  they  let  us  know  it. 
Our  engineers  have  access  to  one  another's  mines,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  development  of  one  company  is  equivalent 
to  the  development  of  its  neighbors  As  I  have  told  you, 
w^e  have  in  Bisbee  not  less  than  twelve  companies.  If  an 
ore  body  is  struck  on  our  property,  we  pass  the  word  to  our 
neighbors,  and  they  make  straight  for  it  within  their  own 
lines.  If  they  find  something,  they  tell  us  and  we  take 
ridvantage  of  their  discoverj'.  In  thai  way  the  develop- 
ment of  both  districts  has  been  something  perfectly  phe- 
nomenal, but  it  would  not  have  attained  this  proportion  if 
we  had  been  arrayed  against  one  another  like  hostile 
armies.    (Great  applause.) 
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BT  PROF.     VICTOR     C.     ALDERSON,     PRESIDENT     COLORADO     STATE 
SCHOOL  OF  MINES,  GOLDEN,  COLORADO. 

Demand  for  Indtistrial  Efficiency. 
•  The  most  pressing  demand  of  the  present  age  is  a  de- 
mand for  greater  industrial  efficiency.  Between  nations, 
the  constant  struggle  in  the  industrial  warfare  is  to  train 
workmen  who  shall  become  highly  influential  factors  in 
the  industrial  world.  The  most  successful  nation  of  the 
present  century  will  be  that  one  which  becomes  industrially 
the  most  efficient.  The  samie  high  requirement  will  be  de- 
manded of  individuals  as  of  nations.  The  work  of  the  su- 
perintendent, of  the  manager,  and  of  all  administrative  offi- 
cers is  made  more  intense  and  more  effective  by  the  in- 
creased use  of  modern  time-saving  inventions.  The  great 
problem  before  the  consulting  engineer,  before  the  designer 
of  labor-saving  devices,  before  the  contractor,  before  the 
business  man,  before  the  mining  engineer  and  the  metal- 
lurgist, is  one  of  securing  increased  efficiency.  In  the  min- 
ing industry  the  same  conditions  prevail.  Leaving  out  of 
account  the  fond  hope  each  mining  man  cherishes  that  he 
may  be  the  lucky  one  to  uncover  an  underground  jewelry 
shop,  just  as  the  lottery  fiend  hopes  some  day  to  win  the 
grand  prize,  it  is  evident  that  success  in  mining  depends 
upon  concerted  effort,  wise  business  judgment,  economical 
management,  and  the  application  of  correct  engineering 
and  chemical  principles.  The  influence  of  the  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers,  of  the  mining  press,  and  of  the  Amer- 
ican Mining  Congress  is  in  each  case  national  in  its  scope, 
but  in  each  mining  state  there  are  two  great  influences  of 
an  institutional  character  whose  hearty  co-operation  is 
necessary  for  the  advancement  of  mining  interests  within 
the  state — The  State  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  State  School 
of  Mines. 
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Function  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Mines, 

The  work  of  a  State  Bureau  of  Mines  is  well  de- 
scribed in  the  law  of  Congress  establishing  a  Mining  Bu- 
reau for  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  follows:  "To  make,  fa- 
cilitate, and  encourage  special  studies  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources, mineral  industries,  and  geology  of  the  Philippine 
Islands;  to  collect  statistics  concerning  the  occurrence  of 
the  economically  important  minerals  and  the  methods  pur- 
sued in  making  their  valuable  constituents  available  for 
commercial  use;  to  make  collections  of  typical  geological 
and  mineralogical  specimens,  especially  those  of  economic 
and  commercial  importance,  such  collections  to  constitute 
the  museum  of  the  Mining  Bureau;  to  provide  a  library  of 
books,  reports,  drawings,  etc.,  bearing  upon  the  mineral  in- 
dustries, the  science  of  mineralogy  and  geology,  and  the 
arts  of  mining  and  metallurgy,  such  library  constituting 
the  library  of  the  Mining  Bureau;  to  make  a  collection  of 
models,  drawings,  and  descriptions  of  mechanical  appli- 
ances used  in  mining  and  metallurgical  processes;  to  pre- 
serve and  maintain  such  collections  and  library  as  to  make 
them  available  for  reference  and  examination,  and  open  to 
public  inspection  at  reasonable  hours;  to  maintain,  in  ef- 
fect, a  bureau  of  information  t^onceming  the  mineral  in- 
dustries of  the  Philippine  Islands;  to  make  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  setting  forth  the  im- 
portant results  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau,  such  special  re- 
ports as  may  be  called  for  by  proper  authority,  and  such 
bulletins  concerning  the  statistics  and  technology  of  the 
mining  industries  and  of  the  geological  and  mineralogical 
and  other  office  and  field  work  of  the  Bureau,  as  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  and  ordered  published  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior."  A  Mining  Bureau,  therefore, 
treats  of  the  mining  industry  in  general;  is  in  part  a  Bu- 
reau of  Information,  a  repository  of  books  and  specimens, 
and  has  the  distinct  advantage  of  being  in  touch  with  the 
practical  problems  of  mining  and  metallurgy. 
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Fxiixciiooi  of  the  State  School  of  Mines, 

The  primary  work  of  a  School  of  Mines  is  to  train 
young  men  for  active  and  successful  work  in  the  mining 
profession.  To  do  this  it  must  have  a  competent  faculty 
composed  of  experts,  have  large  working  collections,  and 
well-equipped  laboratories.  The  students  should  make  fre- 
quent visits  to  mines,  mills,  and  smelters,  to  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  applications,  on  a  commercial  scale,  of  the 
principles  taught  in  a  lecture  room.  This  work,  however 
broad,  thorough  and  valuable  it  may  be  for  the  embi-yotic 
mining  engineer,  does  not  advance  the  interests  of  the  min- 
ing profession  except  as  it  graduates  well-trained  men  who 
may,  later  in  life,  do  creditable  work.  The  primary  func- 
tion of  the  school,  therefore,  is  to  develop  as  far  as  it  can 
the  future  mining  engineer.  The  men  of  the  Bureau,  act- 
ively engaged  in  inspecting  minxes  to  see  that  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  safety  of  employes  are  obeyed,  busy  in  tabulating 
ore  production,  zealous  in  enlarging  their  museum  and  their 
library,  are  little  inclined  to  consider  the  education  of  the 
men  who  each  year  take  up  the  work  of  mining.  Tlie  pro- 
fessors of  the  school,  on  the  other  hand,  absorbed  in  the 
technical  features  of  education,  busy  with  their  investiga- 
tions, going  through  the  routine  of  impressing  upon  young 
men  the  fundamental  laws  of  good  mining  and  metallurgi- 
cal engineering  practice,  are  prone  to  neglect  opportunities 
for  a  broad,  comprehensive  view  of  the  mining  industry. 
Neither  institution,  however,  can  reach  the  highest  stage 
of  efficiency  without  working  with  and  for  the  other. 

Examples  of  Co-operation  in  Colorado. 

It  seldom  happens  that  a  School  of  Mines  takes  up 
seriously  or  continuously  the  work  belonging  to  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  and  it  is  also  true  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  sel- 
dom touches  upon  the  educational  aspects  of  the  mining  in- 
dustry. In  some  isolated  cases  this  is  true  but  the  excep- 
tion only  proves  the  rule.  In  Colorado  the  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Mines,  Mr.  E.  L.  White,  has  shown  unusual  Inter- 
est in  the  educational  aspect  of  mining  and  his  efforts  have 
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been  of  great  service  to  the  Colorado  School  of  Mine.^.  The 
School  of  Mines,  thoroughly  appreciating  the  value  of  his 
assistance,  has,  on  its  part,  rendered  to  the  State  Bureau 
of  Mines  every  assistance  that  it  could.  Such  co-operation, 
however,  should  not  depend  upon  the  personal  relations 
existing  between  the  Commissioner  of  Mines  and  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  School  of  Mines,  but  should  be  the  result  of 
legal  enactment  so  that  the  business  and  educational  side 
of  the  mining  industry  may  work  in  thorough  harmony. 
As  illustrations  of  what  can  be  done,  I  will  cite  a  few  in- 
stances. Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition,  the  State  Commissioner  of  Mines  of  Colo- 
rado was  instrumental  in  securing  a  legislative  appropria- 
tion which  enabled  the  School  of  Mines  to  exhibit  at  the 
St.  Louis  fair  a  working  assay  and  metallurgical  laboratory. 
This  practical  exhibit  not  only  called  the  attention  of  thou- 
sands of  people  to  the  method  of  extracting  values  from  the 
ores,  but  also  gave  substantial  aid  to  the  exhibitors  of  St. 
Louis  who  desired  to  have  their  ores  assayed,  and  also  ren- 
dered eflftcient  service  to  the  mining  jndustrj'^  in  generaL 
Thousands  of  assays  were  made  free  of  charge  for  individ- 
uals all  over  the  United  States.  This  happy  result  could 
not  have  been  obtained  by  the  efforts  of  the  school  author- 
ities alone,  nor  by  the  Bureau  alone,  but  only  by  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  both.  Problems  are  frequently  presented 
which  the  Bureau  cannot  solve  on  account  of  a  lack  of  men 
and  equipment.  Such  may  properly  be  referred  to  the 
school  and  the  school  thereby  becomes,  in  a  sense,  the  tech- 
nical arm  of  the  Bureau.  Recently  a  large  number  of  coal 
analyses  were  needed  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of 
the  value  of  certain  coal  lands  belonging  to  the  state.  These 
were  referred  to  the  State  School  of  Mines,  where  the  work 
was  easily  done  because  the  school  had  both  the  men  and 
the  facilities  for  so  doing. 

Not  long  ago  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain lands  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  of  Colorado  con- 
tained extensive  soda  deposits.  The  question  of  the  value 
i>f  the  deposits  was  referred  to  the  School  of  Mines;  oae  of 
its  experts  was  sent  to  investigate,  and,  on  the  basis  of  his 
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report,  a  lease  of  the  land  was  made  which  proved  very 
favorable  to  the  state.  Whenever  a  new.  mining  camp  is 
exploited  by  the  daily  newspapers,  it  is  fitting  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  should  immediately  make  a  jweliminary  re- 
port for  the  guidance  of  prospectors  and  investors.  Such 
investigations  can  easily  be  made  by  the  School  of  Mines  in 
conjunction  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  former  supply- 
ing the  expert  geologist,  mineralogist,  surveyor  or  mining 
engineer,  while  the  latter  supplies  the  practical  mining 
men.  The  Bureau  is  also  frequently  called  upon  for  infor- 
mation along  the  strictly  technical  lines  of  mining  and 
should  be  in  a  position  to  inform  the  community  upon  such 
important  subjects  as  proper  ventilation  and  mine  drain- 
age, the  best  safety  devices,  the  results  of  scientific  tests 
on  hoisting  engines,  air  compressors,  rock  drills,  and  many 
other  subjects  dealing  with  the  engineering  lines  of  mining. 
It  should  also  be  in  possession  of  the  latest  and  best  infor- 
mation concerning  ore  dressing,  roasting  of  ores,  cyaniding, 
and  the  general  subject  of  the  treatment  of  low-grade  re- 
fractory ores.  No  Bureau  of  Mines  in  this  country  has 
either  the  force  of  experts  or  the  scientific  facilities  for 
making  original  experiments  in  these  lines.  A  State  School 
of  Mines  fully  equipped  with  laboratory  facilities,  with  ex- 
pert mining  engineers,  metallurgists,  chemists,  and  geolo- 
gists on  its  staff  can  take  up  such  subjects  as  the  Bureau 
desires  to  have  investigated  and  treat  them  in  a  scientific 
manner. 

An  eastern  company,  backed  by  considerable  capital, 
recently  claimed  that  it  could  purify  mine  waters  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  free  and  in  salt  form,  alkalis  and  other  boiler 
scale-forming  salts,  by  means  of  an  electrolytic  process. 
The  Commissioner  of  Mines,  realizing  the  great  value  of 
such  a  process,  if  it  could  be  demonstrated  to  be  effective, 
in  regions  where  cheap  electricity  and  unfit  mine  waters 
are  both  to  be  found,  borrowed  an  expert,  as  it  were,  from 
the  School,  erected  an  experimental  plant,  and  investigated 
the  subject.  Such  an  investigation  is  always  valuable.  If 
the  process  proves  to  be  ineffectual  the  industry  is  warned 
not  to  waste  money  upon  a  chimerical  scheme;  if,Jiowever, 
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the  claims  are  substantiated,  then  a  large  part. of  the  in- 
dustry can  institute  new  and  effective  economies. 

The  work  of  co-operation  need  not  be  confined  to  the 
standard  problems  arising  in  the  well-established  routine 
of  mining  but  can  be  extended  to  the  establishing  of  new 
branches  of  the  mining  industry.  Recently  the  demand  for 
the  rare  metals  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  much 
prospecting  for  them  has  been  done  and  there  is  a  great 
call  for  knowledge  about  them.  Colorado  seems  to  be  un- 
usually well  supplied  with  them.  The  southern  part  of  the 
state — the  Dolores  region — was  thought  to  contain  much 
uranium  and  vanadium.  Last  summer  the  School  of  Mines 
supplied  two  of  its  professors  who,  in  connection  with  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  made  an  exploring  expedition  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state  studying  these  deposits.  Their 
report  will  be  published  by  the  Bureau  and  will  probably 
lead  to  an  extensive  development  of  a  new  branch  of  the 
mining  industry.  Such  work  could  not  have  been  under- 
taken, by  the  School  alone,  nor  by  the  Bureau  alone,  but 
only  by  their  active  co-operation.  The  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  such  work  becomes,  therefore,  the  result  of  mutual 
help  and  co-operation.  The  Bureau,  without  laboratory 
equipment,  without  trained  experts  along  various  lines, 
cannot  undertake  scientific  and  technical  investigations, 
but  it  can  suggest  problems  and  give  valuable  assistance 
towards  their  solution.  The  school,  however,  can  make 
use  of  its  own  equipment  and  its  own  experts  in  the  solu- 
tion of  these  problems  and  so  become  an  important  factor 
in  developing  the  resources  of  the  state. 

Necessary  Relatio7i  Between  the  School  of  Mines  and  the  Bureau 

of  Mines. 

The  State  Mining  School  should  be  the  technical 
branch  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
should  be  the  staunch  supporter  of  the  school.  Technical 
problems  relating  to  the  mining  and  metallurgical  inter- 
ests which  .are  of  value  to  the  state  at  large  should  be 
solved  by  the  Bureau  and  the  School — each  aiding  the 
other  in  the  problem,  each  doing  its  own  part  of  the  work. 
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0)-operation  then  will  lead  to  higher  and  higher  eflBiciency 
in  both  departments.  The  whole  subject  therefore  resolves 
itself  into  one  of  efficiency.  No  better  example  of  the  effi- 
<^iency  of  scientific  investigation,  no  better  illustration  of 
the  value  of  co-operation  along  these  lines  can  be  urged 
than  the  co-operation  of  the  general  agricultural  interests 
as  represented  by  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Wash- 
ington and  the  experimental  stations  located  at  the  Agri- 
cultural Colleges.  The  government  spends  more  than  a 
million  dollars  a  year  supporting  the  fifty-one  experimental 
stations.  In  dollars  and  cents  this  investment  is  worth  a 
hundred  times  its  actual  cost.  The  indirect  value  in  the 
improvement  of  the  agricultural  interests  is  beyond  compu- 
tation. The  mining  industry  can  learn  an  important  lesson 
from  this  work.  In  the  minds  of  many  of  us  there  should 
be  a  distinct  recognition  at  Washington  of  the  mining  in- 
dustry, but  that,  as  Rudyard  Kipling  says,  ^'is  another 
story."  The  United  States  Geological  Survey  has  done  a 
great  service  to  the  coal  industry  through  the  operation  of 
its  coal-testing  plant  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition, 
the  work  of  which  has,  since  the  close  of  the  exposition, 
been  enlarged  and  continued.  Besides  the  ordinary  chem- 
ical analysis  there  was  undertaken  coking  tests,  steam  tests 
using  both  washed  and  unwashed  coal,  gas  producer  tests 
and  briquetting  tests.  It  was  convincingly  shown  that  the 
steam-producing  power  of  many  coals  is  considerably  im- 
proved by  washing.  Altogether  it  is  an  example  of  the  ben- 
eficial effects  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  Congress  in  ap- 
propriating funds  for  necessary  expenses,  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  in  conducting  the  in- 
vestigations and  supplying  the  experts,  on  the  part  of  com- 
mercial firms  in  donating  much  of  the  needed  equipment, 
and  on  the  part  of  mine  owners  w^ho  donated  the  coal  to  be 
tested.  In  the  same  way,  that  is  by  active  co-operation, 
much  good  can  come  to  the  mining  industry  through  the 
united  efforts  of  the  School  of  Mines  and  the  Mining  Bu- 
reau. 
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Needs  of  the  Bureau, 

In  order  to  bring  about  such  co-operation  the  Bureau 
should  be  supported  in  its  work  by  ample  appropriations; 
it  should  be  in  close  touch  with  the  practical  side  of  min- 
ing; it  should  recognize  the  value  of  careful  scientific  in- 
vestigation and  should  be  in  sympathy  with  the  scientific 
spirit  as  applied  to  mining  and  metallurgy.  It  should  not 
confine  itself  merely  to  the  routine  work  of  gathering  data, 
and  collecting  specimens.  It  should  be  the  central  and 
vivifying  force  for  the  advancement  of  the  industry.  It 
should  recognize  that  the  researches  of  science  are  just  as 
applicable  to  mining  and  metallurgy  as  to  any  of  the  other 
industries.  It  should  always  be  on  the  watch,  as  it  were, 
to  make  the  work  of  the  mining  engineer  and  the  metallur- 
gist more  eflftcient.  To  accomplish  all  this  it  should  have  a 
means  by  which  it  can  receive  assistance  in  the  solution  of 
its  technical  problems.  No  better  ally  exists  than  the  State 
School  of  Mines  to  which  it  should  turn  and  from  which  it 
should  receive  unstinted  aid. 

Needs  of  the  School. 

In  order  to  do  its  part  the  school  must  go  beyond  the 
stage  of  mere  instruction  and  must  enter  the  field  of  re- 
search. There  is  not  at  this  time,  to  my  knowledge,  any- 
where in  this  country  a  mining  school  which  has  a  depart- 
ment of  research  in  good  working  order.  That  such  a  de- 
partment in  a  School  of  Mines  could  be  valuable  to  the  min- 
ing industry  far  beyond  its  cost  is  a  matter  beyond  dispute. 
The  need  of  a  general  engineering  experimental  station  has 
become  so  pronounced  that  the  University  of  Illinois  has 
just  organized  an  engineering  experimental  station.  Its 
work,  however,  does  not  touch  ui)on  the  problems  of  the 
mining  engineer  or  the  metallurgist,  but  is  confined  for  the 
present  to  the  needs  of  mechanical  engineering.  As  agri- 
culture has  its  experimental  stations,  as  the  Reichsanstalt 
at  Berlin  investigates  scientific  questions  for  all  Germany, 
as  our  own  Bureau  of  Standards  proposes  to  be  the  fountain 
head  of  scientific  investigation  in  this  country,  so  should 
the  mining  and  metallurgical  interests  have  their  ^^KRqTp 
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mental  stations.  These  should  be  located  at  the  State  Min- 
ing Schools  and  should  work  in  conjunction  with  the  Bu- 
reaus of  Mines.  The  number  of  problems  that  need  solu- 
tion are  legion.  The  mining  land  metallurgical  interests 
are  eager  for  such  work  to  be  done.  Not  only  would  the 
dissemination  of  such  correct  information  prevent  the 
waste  of  the  investor's  money  in  mines  that  would  not  pay, 
in  mills  unadapted  to  the  ore,  and  in  many  a  wildcat 
scheme,  but  it  would  also  loosen  from  Mother  Earth  many 
a  fortune  that  now  remains  sealed  because  we  do  not  know 
how  to  recover  it.  If  the  single  subject  of  low-grade  re- 
fractory ores  could  be  investigated  carefully,  intelligently, 
and  scientificallj',  and  the  results  spread  broadcast,  mill- 
ions of  value  couM  be  extracted  that  now  lie  on  the  dump, 
in  the  stopes,  or  on  the  mountain  side.  To  be  sure,  much 
has  been  done  by  private  initiative,  but  the  fact  remains 
true  that  the  whole  subject  is  so  broad  and  its  solution  so 
valuable  to  the  state  at  large  that  its  organized  depart- 
ments— ^the  Bureau  and  the  School — should  jointly  take  up 
the  problem  for  the  good  of  the  industry. 

Beneficial  BestUts, 

The  future  of  the  mining  and  metallurgical  industry 
will  depend  upon  the  careful  observance  of  a  few  well-de- 
fined principles:  prevention  of  waste,  in  time  of  operation, 
in  labor  employed,  and  in  capital  invested;  correct  business 
principles;  the  application  of  the  latest  and  best  technical 
skill  and  knowledge;  and  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
scientific  research.  The  idea  (Jf  the  conservation  of  values 
should  ever  be  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  mining  engi- 
neer. We  are  now,  and  for  many  years  shall  be,  living  on 
the  waste  of  the  past.  Values  that  could  not  then  be  re- 
covered can  now,  thanks  to  increased  scientific  knowledge, 
be  easily  recovered. 

The  value  of  scientific  investigation  to  industrial  pur- 
suits is  beyond  question.  The  support  given  by  Germany 
and  Switzerland  to  original  research,  to  experimentation, 
and  to  every  phase  of  scientific  activity  is  the  secret  of  their 
industrial  success  in  recent  years.     The    competition   be- 
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tween  nations  in  the  future  is  a  competition  of  brains.  The 
struggle  of  the  mining  men  and  the  metallurgist  with  na- 
ture is  a  struggle  to  wrest  her  treasures  from  the  earth. 
To  do  this  they  must  know  the  secrets  of  the  earth.  By 
active  co-operation  of  the  agencies  now  at  work  like  the 
State  Bureaus  of  Mining  and  the  State  Schools  of  Mines, 
by  a  uniting  of  efforts,  by  an  encouragement  of  original  re- 
search, untold  wealth  can  yet  be  extracted  from  Mother 
Earth  for  Ihe  benefit  of  ourselves  and  future  generations. 
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Amendments  Advisable  to  the  Federal  Mining  Law. 


BY    MR.    R.    S.    MORRISON.    AUTHOR,  OF    "MORRISON   MINING   RIGHTS" 

DENVER,   COLORADO. 

Before  1866  Congress  passed  no  law  providing  for  the 
pre-emption  of  mining  claims  on  the  public  domain,  or  their 
sale  OP  disposition.  Everything  was  left  to  the  mining  dis- 
tricts or  the  local  Legislatures.  In  1866,  by  the  act  of  that 
year,  provision  was  made  for  the  patenting  of  lode  claims; 
in  1870,  for  the  patenting  of  placers.  In  1872  both  acts  were 
combined  and  enlarged,  and  but  slight  amendonents  have 
been  made  since. 

The  principal  features  of  the  mining  act,  as  is  doubtless 
familiar  to  all  the  members  of  this  convention,  are  the 
annual  labor  required  on  every  claim  and  the  apex  right  of 
the  lode  claim.  Its  other  sections  are  mostly  details  regu- 
lating the  procession  of  title  through  the  stages  of  discov- 
ery, location,  advertisement  and  entry  until  the  final  issue 
of  patent. 

As  to  the  matter  pf  annual' labor  and  the  more  debat- 
able item  of  apex  ri^ts:  Both  have  become  so  thoroughly 
understood  and  have  been  crystallized  into  shape  by  so 
many  decisions  that  little  or  no  change  seems  advisable — 
at  least  the  subject  would  brewed  at  once  contention  and  ex- 
treme positions  would  be  taken. 

A  revision  of  the  whole  series  of  acts  might  be  advis- 
able but  would  involve  so  many  items  of  detail,  the  subject 
of  work  in  the  committee  room  of  Congress,  that  mention  of 
them  in  this  address  will  not  be  made. 

But  the  practical  and  immediate  need  which,  in  my 
judgment,  would  produce  the  desired  object  of  uniformity 
of  mining  titles  in  the  regions  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is 
the  repeal  of  the  first  clause  of  section  5  of  the  act  of  1872, 
Revised  Statutes,  Section  2324,  which  allows  each  state  and 
territory  to  regulate  the  details  of  location,  or  to  the  mining 
district  the  same  right,  where  the  state  or  territory  fails  to 
pass  any  act  on  the  subject.  ^         j 
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There  are  only  three  of  the  details  op  conditions  of  loca- 
tion enumerated  in  the  act  of  Congress  itself,  which  are:. 
(1)  There  must  be  an  actual  discovery  of  mineral  on  which 
to  base  the  location;  (2)  the  location  must  be  distinctly 
marked  on  the  ground  so  that  its  boundaries  can  be  readily 
traced,  and  (3)  the  record  of  the  location  must  contain  the 
names  of  the  locators,  the  date  of  location  and  such  a  de- 
scription, by  reference  to  natural  objects  or  permanent  mon- 
uments, as  will  identify  the  claim. 

These  enumerations  are  preceded  by  the  clause  giving 
to  the  state,  territo^  op  district,  the  right  to  regulate  all 
other  details  and  as  a  matter  of  course  the  result  is  that  in 
evei-y  state  and  territory  the  statutes  on  this  subject  dis- 
agree and  a  title  which  would  be  good  in  one  state  would 
be  void  in  another  for  the  want  of  compliance  with  some 
technical,  and  perhaps  useless,  detail  of  location  provided 
for  in  the  local  statute. 

In  Montana  and  Nevada,  for  instance,  it  is  required 
that  the  location  certificate  or  record  describe  each  comer 
with  the  markings  thereon.  This  requirement  is  perfectly 
useless  and  yet  it  has  been  held  mandatory,  and  titles  prior 
in  time  and  associated  with  every  feature  of  good  faith  and 
integrity  have  been  held  void  by  the  courts,  for  want  of  con- 
formity to  such  provision. 

In  Arizona,  the  two  Dakotas  and  Washington  it  must 
be  stated  in  the  location  certificate  whether  or  not  it  is  a 
relocation  of  abandoned  property,  which  is  an  unnecessary 
hardship;  for  often  the  prospector  cannot  tell  whether  the 
old  pits  he  finds  on  the  ground  are  mere  prospect  holes, 
which  were  never  staked,  or  form  the  work  of  a  claim  which 
had  been  recorded  but  abandoned. 

The  state  of  Washington  requires  the  boundaries  of 
the  whole  claim  to  be  blazed,  which  seems  a  unique  and 
wholly  unnecessary  condition  to  impose. 

It  is  not  right  to  impose  unnecessary  and  trifling  con- 
ditions the  neglect  of  which,  however  inadvertent,  may  lead 
to  litigation  and  perhaps  to  the  loss  of  a  valuable  claim. 

Some  of  the  incidents  of  location  are  declared  manda- 
tory; others  directory;  and  the  result  is  that  the  essential 
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details  of  location  in  no  two  states  are  exactly  alike;  and 
what  is  a  perfect  location,  in  some  of  them,  is  difficult  to 
determine  even  by  a  competent  lawyer  with  all  the  facts 
before  him. 

This  result  is  directly  chargeable  to  the  first  clause  of 
section  2324  above  referred  to.  That  clause  was  a  conces- 
sion to  mining  districts  and  diBtrict  rules,  which  in  most  of 
the  states  have  been  absolutely  obliterated  and  passed  to 
the  condition  of  innocuous  desuetude. 

As  a  concession  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  states 
and  territories  it  is  not  much  less  productive  of  evil,  for  no 
two  of  them  agree  in  all  particulars  and  uniformity  becomes 
impossible.  The  law  should  be  such  that  a  lawyer  in  Mon- 
tana could  pass  on  a  mining  title  in  Nevada  or  vice  versa, 
knowing  that  the  conditions  or  facts  which  make  a  per- 
fected claim  were  the  same  in  all  the  states. 

A  single  amendment  to  section  2324  detailing  the 
necessary  incidents  of  a  location,  and  not  making  them 
needlessly  rigid,  and  repealing  the  grant  of  sub-legislation 
to  the  districts  and  the  local  Legislatures  would  remedy  this 
most  glaring  defect  in  the  present  mining  law. 

A  further  section  should  limit  the  right  of  tunnels  to 
750  feet  on  each  side  of  the  bore  of  the  tunnel  or  at  least 
compel  them  to  elect  definitely  at  the  starting  of  the  tunnel 
how  many  feet  they  will  claim  on  each  side  of  the  bore. 

Section  2338,  which  gives  to  the  local  Legislatures  the 
right  to  regulate  easements,  which  includes  drainage  and 
rights  of  way,  should,  in  my  judgment,  be  rei>ealed  and  in 
its  stead  should  be  a  section  defining  in  terms  the  extent  of 
such  easements.' 

The  "known  lode  clause"  in  the  placer  section,  2333, 
should  also  be  amended.  A  placer  location  of  160  acres,  a 
half  a  mile  square,  can  be  staked  on  a  hillside  known  to  be 
seamed  with  rich  veins  and  under  the  recent  decision  of  the 
national  Supreme  Court  in  the  Eli-Clipi)er  case  all  prospect- 
ing is  prohibited  within  that  area.  This  defeats  the  prac- 
tical benefit  of  the  reservation  of  the  lodes  existing  within 
placer  grounds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  patent  to  the 
placer,  containing  the  loose  exception  of  "all  lodes  known 
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to  exist,"  diminishes  the  value  of  the  patent;  for  there  i» 
nothing  of  record  or  in  the  abstract  to  tell  whether  or  not 
.  a  known  lode  exists  or  is  clainaed  to  exist. 

The  entire  placer  area  should  be  open  to  the  lode  pros- 
pector until  actual  entry  in  the  Land  Office.  Up  to  that 
time  the  discovery  of  a  lode  within  a  placer  should  be  legal- 
ized but  if  such  lode  location  be  made  it  should  be  com-, 
pelled  to  advertise  and  assert  its  existence  or  otherwise 
allow  the  placer  applicant  to  take  his  patent  unclouded  by 
a  vague  reservation  which  impairs  its  value  to  the  holder 
with  no  compensatory  good  to  any  other  party. 

These  are  the  amendments  which  I  consider  both  im- 
portant and  advisable.  Any  radical  change,  such  as  adopt- 
ing a  block  system  or  making  all  claims  square  with  a  large 
acreage  *and  taking  away  the  ai)ex  rights,  I  do  not  consider 
wise  at  this  day,  though  it  might  have  been  a  better  plan  if 
originally  adopted.  The  act  of  May  10,  1872,  has  now  been 
thoroughly  analyzed  and  explained  by  hundreds  of  author- 
itative decisions  and  an  old  statute  so  explained  and  under- 
stood is  always  better  than  a  new  statute  on  a  new  theory 
which  is  sure  to  suggest  as  many  points  of  doubt  and  con- 
tention as  the  one  it  supplants. 

It  is  not  every  change  that  means  improvement  or  re- 
form. In  1840  the  New  York  Code  of  Practice  was  adopted 
with  the  promise  by  its  authors  that  it  would  do  away  with 
all  the  technicalities  of  the  common  law  practice  and  re- 
ducing pleading  to  rules  of  common  sense  and  simplicity. 

It  has  since  been  adopted,  with  more  or  less  change,  in 
most  states  of  the  Union. 

And  during  the  sixty-five  years  of  its  growth  it  has 
been  found  that  its  technicalities  ai-e  more  and  greater  than 
ever  Chitty  or  Blackstone  dreamed  of.  The  simplicity  of 
code  pleading  vanishes  with  the  simplicity  of  the  case.  It  is 
a  loose  and  lazy  practice  appealing  to  the  lawyer  who  loves 
ease  and  hates  study.  It  has  therefore  come  to  stay  because 
it  coddles  to  the  natural  disposition  to  take  what  seems  the 
easiest,  not  the  best,  way  of  d^ing  things. 

The  promise  of  reform  would  in  my  judgment  *be  no 
better  kept  in  case  of  the  passage  of  an  entirely  new  mining 
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act  based  on  theories  entirely  different  from  those  of 
the  act  of  1872. 

The  tendency  of  modem  thought  in  the  United  States 
is  toward  nationalism  and  uniformity.  In  bankings  divorce, 
insurance,  railroad  and  commercial  law  the  effort  is  every- 
where toward  uniformity  and  to  an  act  of  Congress  where 
Congress  has  power  to  cover  the  subject.  That  Congressi 
has  this  power  in  the  matter  of  mining  is  not  disputed.  It 
arises  from  its  being  the  original  proprietor  as  a  feudal  lord 
of  all  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and  the  cessions  from  Mexico. 

When  the  district  rules  were  first  adopted  around  the 
cami)-fire  it  was  the  only  government  practicable.  There 
were  then  no  railroads  to  bind  the  country  together.  The 
reason  for  their  existence  has  passed  and  I  see  no  legiti- 
mate or  convincing  argument  whatever  to  prohibit  Con- 
gress regulating  the  subject  of  mining  titles  in  all  their 
details  until  patent  issues,  when,  of  course,  the  state  as- 
sumes the  sovereignty  of  the  subject  matter. 

The  first  persons  to  be  protected  are  the  prospectors. 
There  is  an  army  of  them  scattered  everywhere — above 
timberline  and  in. the  desert — out  of  access  to  lawyers. 
They  are  men  of  intelligence  and  originality  above  the  aver- 
age of  any  one  special  class  or  trade  because  from  the  na- 
ture of  their  occupation  they  are  compelled  to  be  thinkers 
as  well  as  toilers. 

They  are  best  protected  by  knowing  just  what  is  essen- 
tial to  perfect  their  discoveries  into  marketable  titles.  This 
knowledge  fixed  in  advance  is  better  for  them  than  the  sen- 
timental right  of  making  their  own  laws — for  if  there  be  de- 
fects in  the  original  title  it  keeps  back  the  buyer,  prevents 
development  and  the  real  value  of  the  mine  is  perhaps  ex- 
ploited by  strangers  who  have  not  bought,  but  fought,  his 
property  from  the  man  who  under  plain  and  fixed  laws 
would  have  been  protected  in  its  enjoyment. 
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BY  PROF.  C.  W.  HATES,  GEOLOGIST  IN  CHARGE  OP  GEOLOGY,  U.  S, 
GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  a  strong  tendency  toward 
the  increase  and  diversification  of  governmental  activities; 
an  increasing  number  of  points  of  contact  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  industrial  life  of  the  country,  and  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  governmental  supervision  and  regula- 
tion. This  tendency  is  doubtless  the  logical  and  inevitable 
result  of  changing  economic  conditions,  of  the  growth  of  in- 
dustrial organizations  and  particularly  of  their  interstate 
character.  And  there  is  a  feeling  voiced  by  this  Congress 
that  the  mining  industry  is  not  receiving  its  fair  share  of 
attention  from  the  federal  government.  I  am  in  entire  sym- 
pathy with  this  feeling  and  it  is  with  the  hope  that  I  may 
strengthen  your  demand  for  increased  recognition  that  I 
have  prepared  this  brief  statement.  I  shall  endeavor  to 
show  what  the  federal  government  is  now  doing  for  the 
mineral  industry  and  the  directions  in  which,  working 
under  the  limitations  of  the  federal  constitution,  it  may  in 
my  judgment  safely  expand  its  activities. 

The  earliest  work  carried  on  by  the  federal  government 
which  had  a  bearing  on  the  mineral  industry  was  the  geo- 
logic investigation  of  the  then  unexplored  Great  West. 
This  began  with  the  assignment  of  a  geologist,  who  was 
usually  also  a  surgeon  and  all-around  naturalist,  to  the 
various  militai*y  expeditions  sent  into  the  trans-Mississippi 
country  between  1840  and  1860.  Following  the  Civil  War 
the  expeditions  sent  out  to  explore  routes  for  a  transconti- 
nental railway  attained  a  large  amount  of  geologic  as  well 
as  topographic  data.  In  the  seventies  four  organizations 
were  actively  engaged  in  making  geologic  investigations  in 
the  West,  popularly  known  from  the  names  of  their  leaders, 
as  the  King,  Hayden,  Powell,  and  Wheeler  surveys. 
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In  1879  these  four  distinct  organizations  were  merged 
into  the  present  Geological  Survey  under  the  directorship 
of  Clarence  King.  The  work  of  the  previous  surveys  had 
been  chiefly  exploratory — ^the  determination  of  the  broad 
geologic  features  of  the  western  half  of  the  continent — and 
had  only  an  incidental  bearing  on  the  mineral  industry. 
Under  King,  who  was  primarily  a  mining  engineer,  econ- 
omic geology  received  its  first  distinct  recognition  in  the 
assignment  of  Emmons  to  the  study  of  the  Leadville  dis- 
trict, Hague  to  the  Eureka  district,  and  Becker  to  the  Oom- 
stock  lode.  Although  King  retained  the  directorship  but  a 
short  time,  his  policy  was  continued  in  a  measure  under  his 
successor.  Major  Powell,  however,  was  a  philosopher 
rather  than  a  man  of  business,  and  the  purely  scientific  as- 
pects appealed  to  him  more  strongly  than  the  utilitarian. 
Hence  the  economic  side  of  the  work  was  not  strongly  de- 
veloped during  his  administration.  Since  1893,  when  Mr. 
Walcott  was  api)ointed  to  the  directorship,  there  has  been 
a  constantly-increasing  proportion  of  the  Survey's  energy 
devoted  to  economic  work,  and  there  is  now  relatively  little 
work  being  carried  on  by  the  Survey  geologists  which  has 
not  a  more  or  less  direct  economic  bearing.  Even  the  pal- 
eontologists and  petrographers,  who  are  supposed  to  dwell 
in  the  rarefied  upper  air  of  pure  science,  occasionally  touch 
the  earth  and  contribute  their  assistance  to  the  solution  of 
econotnic  problems.  Whether  this  change  in  policy  is  due 
to  the  all-pervading  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  day,  or  whether 
the  scientific  foundations  were  laid  so  broad  and  deep  in  the 
earlier  days  that  we  may  safely  build  the  superstructure  of 
utility  upon  them,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  However,  a 
recognition  of  the  change  can  not  be  avoided.  But  there 
is  a  demand  for  even  more  economic  work  and  the  demand 
is  a  reasonable  one.  It  comes  chiefly  from  those  districts  in 
which  the  work  of  the  Survey  is  best  known  and  is  therefore 
the  highest  possible  compliment  to  the  character  of  that 
which  has  already  been  done. 

The  forms  of  governmental  activity  which  bear  more  or 
less  directly  upon  the  mineral  industry  may  be  classified  as 
follows.    I  shall  confine  my  attention  entirely /feo  the  work 
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under  the  Interior  Department  and  omit  more  than  a  pass- 
ing reference  to  the  Forestry  Service  and  the  Mint;  also  to 
the  Reclamation  Service,  although  all  of  these  organiza- 
tions have  in  many  cases  vital  connection  with  the  mining 
industry. 

i. — Public  Land  Titles. 

The  Land  Office  comes  in  touch  with  the  miner  who 
locates  on  public  land.  To  it  he  must  look  for  a  title  to  his 
claim  and  to  a  classification  of  the  public  domain  as 
mineral  or  non-mineral.  He  is  therefore  equally  with  the 
farmer  and  rancher  interested  in  the  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  that  office.  An  intelligent  comprehension  of  the 
miners'  needs  and  of  the  varying  conditions  under  which 
mineral  deposits  occur  is  essential  to  such  efficiency. 

2. — Topographic  Maps.  . 

To  the  prospector  the  most  valuable  help,  next  to  his 
pick  and  pan,  is  a  good  map  of  the  region  he  is  exploring, 
and  it  is  almost  absolutely  essential  to  the  economical  de- 
velopment of  mines,  particularly  in  connection  with  water 
supply,  drainage,  and  transportation  problems.  The  topo- 
graphic survey  of  the  mining  regions  is  therefore  a  matter 
of  prime  importance  to  the  mining  industry.  But  good 
maps  are  demanded  by  so  many  other  interests,  some  of 
which  have  more  direct  and  effective  means  of  asserting 
their  claims  upon  the  appropriations  for  topographic  sur- 
veys, that  the  needs  of  the  miner  are  liable  to  be  in  a  meas- 
ure overlooked.  The  present  topographic  work  of  the  gov- 
ernment under  the  Geological  Survey  is  nowhere  excelled, 
and  it  is,  I  think,  appreciated  and  utilized,  though  not  to 
the  extent  that  it  would  be  if  the  maps  were  better  known 
to  the  prospector  and  miner.  The  only  difficulty-  is  that  the 
present  appropriations  are  altogether  inadequate  to  keep 
the  work  abreast  of  the  most  urgent  demands. 

3. — Statistics  of  Production. 

Every  producer  is  dependent  upon  a  market  for  his 
product  and  he  is  therefore  vitally  interested  in  the  statis- 
tics of  production  and  the  fluctuations  in  market  values. 
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The  collection  and  publication  of  reliable  statistics  is  essen- 
tial in  all  industries  and  in  none  is  it  more  important  than 
in  the  mining  industry.  This  has  been  recognized  as  a  func- 
tion of  the  federal  government  and  the  work  has  been  car- 
ried to  a  high  state  of  efficiency  by  the  Division  of  Mineral 
Resources  in  the  Geological  Survey.  The  annual  volume 
prepared  by  this  division,  which  is  within  the  reach  of  every 
miner  in  the  country,  contains  a  summary  of  the  mineral 
production  and  its  value  for  the  preceding  year,  and  a 
comparison  with  the  production  and  value  of  former  years. 
The  value  of  this  work  is  perhaps  not  fully  appreciated,  but 
the  appreciation  is  undoubtedly  growing  as  indicated  by 
the  increasing  willingness  of  producers  to  co-operate. 

4. — Economic  Geology. 

The  primary  purpose  for  which  the  Geological  Survey 
was  organized,  as  stated  in  the  organic  law,  is  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  geologic  map  of  the  United  States.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  minimize  the  importance  of  this  work.  It  requires  no 
justification  with  this  audience  or  with  the  intelligent  pub- 
lic, and  its  great  utility  has  never  been  called  in  question 
by  the  mining  fraternity,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  other 
phase  of  the  work,  which  has  grown  to  such  large  propor- 
tions, the  investigation  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
country,  might  be  more  distinctly  recognized  and  ade- 
quately supported.  No  one  kind  of  economic  work  or  form 
of  publication  will  meet  all  needs  and  the  organization 
which  is  alive  to  its  opportunities  and  obligations  will 
study  the  varied  needs  of  its  constituency  and  adapt  its  ac- 
tivities to  them.  It  api>eai's  to  me  that  with  adequate 
funds  provided,  at  least  four  classes  of  economic  geologic 
work  should  be  carried  on  by  the  Geological  Survey,  in  ad- 
dition to  that  which  is  incidental  to  the  preparation  of  the 
geologic  map  of  the  United  States. 

1.  In  the  first  place  ther^  is  the  full  and  complete 
study  of  a  developed  mining  district  which  spares  no  ex- 
pense of  time  or  money  to  get  all  the  facts  and  present  them 
in  the  most  complete  form  possible.  Such  monographic  re- 
ports are  undoubtedly  the  most  important  permanent  con- 
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tributions  which  the  Survey  makes  to  economic  geobgy, 
but  they  may  be  of  comparatively  little  immediate  benefit  to 
the  mining  industry  in  the  region  discussed,  for  a  district 
must  necessarily  have  reached  or  passed  its  culmination  be- 
fore conditions  are  favorable  for  these  final  studies. 

Such  monographic  studies  aim  at  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  ore  depo- 
sition. Those  who  characterize  them  as  obituaries  of  dead 
mining  districts  take  a  fatally  short-sighted  view  of  the 
case.  They  actually  do  more  to  advance  a  thoroughly  scien- 
tific theory  of  ore  dei)osits  on  which  sound  and  economical 
mining  methods  must  be  based  than  any  other  agency,  and 
the  mining  industry  could  ill  afford  to  see  them  discon- 
tinued. It  is  only  through  this  agency  that  the  art  of  the 
mining  engineer  can  be  placed  on  a  thoroughly  scientific 
basis  and  lifted  from  the  plane  of  empiricism  on  which  it 
has  rested  for  so  many  thousand  years.  Moreover,  such 
studies  can  only  be  carried  on  effectively  and  systematically 
by  the  government,  for  they  require  the  expenditure  of 
much  time  and  money  and  their  benefits  are  to  the  industry 
as  a  whole  rather  than  to  the  individual. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  to  satisfy  the  urgent  and  legit- 
imate demand  for  early  information  regarding  the  geologic 
relations  of  ore  dei)osits,  every  important  district,  as  soon 
as  it  is  fully  proven,  should  be  studied  with  a  view  to  giving 
prompt  information  w^hich  shall  aid  in  the  economical  de- 
velopment of  the  district.  Final  conclusions  regarding  the 
geological  relations  and  origin  of  ore  bodies  can  not  always 
be  reached  under  such  conditions,  and  the  work  will  there- 
fore be  more  or  less  unsatisfactory  to  the  geologist.  He 
must  take  chances  with  his  conclusions  and  run  the  risk  of 
being  proven  wrong  by  later  development.  This  risk,  how- 
ever, must  be  accepted  as  a  pai't  of  the  day's  work  if  the 
Survey  is  to  be  the  active  force  in  the  mining  industry  to 
which  its  position  entitles  it.  Mistakes  in  inu-rpretation 
based  on  incomplete  data  must  inevitably  occur,  but  they 
sink  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  the  positive 
benefit  to  the  miner  which  cgmes  from  prompt  information. 
Perhaps  the  most  severe  tax  upon  mineral  production  comes 
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through  the  ignorance  of  the  miner  concerning  the  geologic 
relations  of  the  region  in  which  he  works,  and  this  tax  can 
be  materially  lightened  by  prompt  publication  of  the  re- 
sults of  such  studies  made  early  in  the  development  of  the 
district  as  are  here  indicated. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  two  types  of  investigations  above 
outlined,  and  which  are  already  being  carried  on  as  actively 
as  available  funds  permit,  it  appears  to  me  that  a  third 
might  be  inaugurated  with  great  advantage.  In  my  opin- 
ion, every  important  mineral-producing  district  should  be 
visited  at  least  once  a  year  and  a  report  made  on  current 
conditions  of  development.  Such  rei)orts  might  be  devoted 
largely  to  the  technical  and  commercial  aspects  of  the  dis- 
tricts discussed,  though  they  should  by  no  meaas  exclude 
references  to  new  geological  discoveries  and  the  correction 
of  previous  misconceptions.  Such  work  would  require  well 
trained  mining  geologists  who  were  also  familiar  with  the 
commercial  and  technical  aspects  of  the  mining  industry. 
Information  on  these  lines  is  in  great  demand  and  would  be 
eagerly  welcomed  by  the  public,  especially  coming  from  a 
thoroughly  reliable  and  impartial  source. 

The  government  can  not  examine  into  the  standing  of 
every  mining  company  and  vouch  for  the  value  of  the  stock 
which  it  puts  on  the  market,  but  it  is  due  the  investing 
public  that  it  should  at  least  have  a  reliable  statement  of 
the  actual  conditions  existing  in  a  mining  district  as  a 
check  upon  the  possibly  biased  statements  of  the  promoter. 
I  am  fully  aware  of  the  perilous  nature  of  such  work.  In 
proportion  as  it  touches  commercial  interests  it  would  be 
severely  criticised  whenever  unwelcome  truths  were  frankly 
stated,  for  unfortunately  the  plain  unvarnished  truth  is  the 
one  thing  least  conducive  to  the  health  of  a  certain  class  of 
mining  propositions. 

To  make  this  class  of  work  effective  the  representative 
of  the  government  should  be  given  authority  to  examine 
all  underground  mine  workings  and  not  placed  in  the  hu- 
miliating position  which  he  now  occupies.  The  refusal  of 
access  to  one  or  more  important  mines  in  a  district  may 
greatly  reduce  the  value  of  a  geologist's  conclusions  on 
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purely  scientific  as  well  as  commercial  questions.  While 
the  number  of  mines  to  which  access  is  refused  grows 
smaller  with  the  decrease  in  the  speculative  element  in 
minings  there  still  remain  enough  to  render  the  geologist's 
work  often  difficult  and  occasionally  impossible.  He  should 
be  able  to  enter  and  examine  every  mine  in  any  district, 
not  by  favor  of  the  manager,  but  by  right  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  federal  government. 

4.  The  three  classes  of  economic  work  outlined  above 
embody  the  gathering  and  publication  of  original  informa- 
tion by  government  agents,  but  a  vast  amount  of  informa- 
tion has  been  and  is  being  gathered  by  other  agencies.  Much 
of  this  is  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  the  general  public,  or 
at  least  difficult  of  access.  In  order  to  render  available  this 
fund  of  useful  information  a  fourth  class  of  work  is  neces- 
sary, namely,  the  preparation  of  reports  summarizing  exist- 
ing information  regarding  particular  mineral  deposits.  To 
give  these  their  greatest  value,  more  or  less  field  work  is 
generally  necessary,  but  they  are  essentially  compilations. 
The  value  of  such  summaries  has  been  abundantly  proven 
by  the  few  already  prepared  in  the  non-metalliferous  field. 
They  are  particularly  useful  in  the  case  of  those  minerals 
which  are  widely  distributed  and  whose  production  is  rela- 
tively small. 

I  have  very  briefly  enumerated  the  ways  in  which  the 
federal  government  is  already  aiding  the  mineral  industry ,^ 
and  have  indicated  certain  directions  in  which  the  w^ork  now 
in  progress  might  profitably  be  expanded.  What  additional 
assistance  should  be  given? 

This  Congress  may  safely  be  regai*ded  as  voicing  the 
needs  of  the  mining  fraternity,  and  I  therefore  look  to  its 
official  utterances  for  an  expression  of  these  needs.  Among 
others  less  important,  the  following  five  may  be  enumer- 
ated: (1)  Free  assays  and  analyses  of  ores  and  minerals; 
(2)  free  advice  in  the  development  of  mineral  properties;  (3) 
free  investigation  of  technical  processes  in  mining  and  met- 
allurgy; (4)  recording  of  individual  mining  properties,  and 
(5)  enforcement  of  regulations  for  the  safety  of  operatives. 
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i. — Free  Assays. 

The  proposition  is  contained  in  the  following  words 
quoted  from  a  resolution  passed  at  the  Deadwood  conven- 
tion: 

"The  prospector  and  the  miner  have  equal  rights  with 
the  farmer  to  have  his  sample  of  unknown  ore  analyzed  by 
a  government  expert";  in  other  words,  he  should  be  able  to 
secure  free  assays  and  analyses  from  an  authoritative 
source. 

Scarcely  a  day  passes  in  which  the  Survey  does  not  re- 
ceive requests  for  analyses,  assays,  or  the  determination  of 
some  mineral.  They  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
most  frequently,  however,  from  regions  in  which  there  are 
few,  if  any,  developed  mineral  dei)osits.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  material  submitted  requires  merely  a  superficial  ex- 
amination to  pronounce  it  worthless,  but  in  many  cases  only 
a  chemical  analysis  or  assay  would  serve,  and  in  such  cases 
the  applicant  is  informed  that  the  Survey  has  no  authority 
in  law  for  doing  such  work  for  private  parties,  and  further, 
that  its  laboratory  facilities  are  inadequate  for  the  work  re- 
quired by  the  geological  investigations  being  carried  on  by 
the  Survey.  The  number  of  these  requests,  which  would  be 
greatly  increased  if  it  were  generally  known  that  they 
would  be  favorably  acted  upon,  indicates  that  here  is  an 
actual  need  and  one  worthy  of  consideration.  CJonsidering 
the  proposition  upon  its  merits,  it  seems  evident  that  the 
government  might  properly  provide  facilities  for  this  kind 
of  work  under  certain  careful  restrictions. 

In  the  first  place,  no  analyses  or  assays  should  be  made 
of  materials  from  districts  which  have  been  proven  to  con- 
tain commercially  valuable  deposits.  In  such  districts 
there  are  always  abundant  facilities  for  the  determination 
of  values  and  the  owners  of  proven  deposits  are  generally 
able  and  willing  to  pay  for  work  of  this  kind.  Second,  re- 
sults of  examinations  should  be  promptly  published  so  that 
the  general  public  rather  than  the  individual  may  receive 
the  benefit. 

Among  the  reasons  for  undertaking  such  work  on  the 
part  of  the  governm^t,  three  may  be  mentioned.    In  the 
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first  place,  while  a  large  proportion  of  the  material  sub- 
mitted is  worthless^  some  of  it  is  valuable,  though  not  al- 
ways for  the  purpose  imagined  by  the  person  requesting 
the  examination.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  non-metal- 
liferous minerals,  whose  value  may  be  entirely  overlooked 
by  any  one  not  familiar  with  the  particular  product  in 
question. 

Perhaps  an  even  more  important  consideration  is  the 
having  of  expenditure  of  misdirected  effort.  Doubtless 
every  mining  man  here  will  recall  innumerable  holes  in  the 
ground  which  represent  a  vast  amount  of  muscular  energy 
and  many  hard-earned  dollars — evidences  of  the  utterly  fu- 
tile search  for  mineral  deposits  under  impossible  conditions 
or  the  equally  futile  development  of  minerals  under  mis- 
taken ideas  as  to  their  value.  Of  course  no  amount  of  ad- 
vice, no  matter  from  what  source  it  comes,  will  prevent  all 
of  this  useless  expenditure,*for  some  men  are  so  constituted 
that,  like  a  badger,  they  dig  by  instinct,  but  most  men  re- 
tain sufficient  reason  to  accept,  though  regretfully,  the  in- 
formation that  the  mineral  they  are  mining  is  worthless. 
The  difficulty  is  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  go  about  get- 
ting an  analysis  made,  are  unable  to  pay  for  it,  or  distrust 
Its  reliability  when  obtained,  and  this  distrust  of  commer- 
cial analyses  is  not  without  foundation.  It  is  a  notorious 
fact  that  there  are  many  ignorant  or  unscrupulous  so-called 
experts  who  for  a  small  fee  will  find  any  element  desired  in 
any  substance  submitted  for  analysis.  Such  charlatans  are 
responsible  for  much  of  this  useless  expenditure  and  their 
occupation  would  be  gone  if  the  government  should  under- 
take to  furnish  the  information  through  competent  and  un- 
biased agents. 

Closely  connected  with  this  need  for  absolutely  reliable 
assays  and  analyses  is  the  need  for  special  field  examina- 
tions of  supposed  valuable  mineral  deposits.  Cases  arise  in 
which,  by  reason  of  the  ignorance  or  dishonesty  of  alleged 
experts,  large  exi>enditures  are  made  on  no  reasonable  ba- 
sis. The  credulous  are  imposed  upon  or  impose  ui)on  them- 
selves, and  useless  expenditure  results  which  might  be  pre- 
vented by  an  examination  through  a  disinterested  person  in 
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whom  the  parties  concerned  had  reason  to  confide.  Exam- 
ples of  such  examinations  which  are  carried  on  to  some 
extent  now,  but  which  might  well  be  greatly  extended,  are 
the  investigation  of  the  alleged  gold-bearing  shale  of  Kan- 
sas and  the  examination  of  alleged  mineral  dei>osit8  in  the 
Wichita  hills,  in  Oklahoma.  It  generally  happens  that 
those  who  are  benefited  by  being  protected  from  the  effects 
of  their  own  ignorance  and  credulity  have  little  gratitude 
for  the  agency  by  which  their  rose-hued  dreams  of  wealth 
are  destroyed,  while  the  active  ill-will  of  the  promoters  is 
inevitably  secured.  The  state,  however,  owes  a  duty  to  its 
defective  members,  and  so  long  as  it  permits  ignorance  to 
exist  it  is  in  a  sense  responsible  for  its  effects  and  must  pro- 
vide against  the  results. 

2. — Free  Expert  Advice. 

The  second  of  the  above  enumerated  needs  is  free  ad- 
vice in  the  development  of  mineral  properties.  It  is  the 
present  practice  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  to  send  experts 
.  to  examine  private  timber  holdings  and  to  furnish  working 
plans  for  their  economical  development.  Why,  it  is  urged, 
should  the  government  not  do  the  same  for  owners  of  min- 
eral deposits?  It  must  be  admitted  that  a  certain  analogy 
exists  between  this  form  of  agricultural  industry  and  min- 
ing, so  that  the  argument  is  at  least  plausible,  but  there  are 
differences  which  justify  governmental  aid  in  the  one  case 
and  render  it  unnecessary  and  unwise  in  the  other.  There 
are  in  this  country,  or  have  been  until  verj^  recently,  prac- 
tically no  trained  foresters  in  private  practice.  Scientific 
forestry  was  unknown  while  each  year  saw  deeper  inroads 
made  upon  the  timber  resources  of  the  country.  It  was 
high  time  for  the  government  to  step  in  and  first  impress  the 
necessity  for  scientific  forestry;  then,  by  practical  applica* 
tion  of  correct  methods  to  specific  cases,  show  that  it  ac- 
tually produces  economic  results.  The  welfare  of  the  en* 
tire  community,  rather  than  the  interest  of  the  individual, 
was  the  motive  and  justification  for  the  policy. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  exists  a  layge  class  of  trained 
mining  experts  whose  business  it  is  to  furnish  ^s  kind  of 
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information  and  advice  regarding  the  economical  develop- 
ment of  mineral  deposits.  Mine  owners  are  fully  alive  to 
the  value  of  such  expert  advice  and  self-interest  is  generally 
a  sufficiently  strong  inducement  to  secure  its  employment. 
To  supply  such  expert  advice  from  a  government  depart- 
ment would  be  an  encroachment  on  a  field  already  fully 
occupied  through  private  initiative. 

There  are,  however,  certain  cases  in  which  some  govern- 
mental interference  is  entirely  justified,  as  those  in  which  a 
natural  resource  like  gas  or  coal  is  being  exploited  in  a 
ruinously  wasteful  manner.  But  here  it  is  clearly  the  func- 
tion of  the  state  and  not  the  federal  government  to  guard 
against  waste  of  natural  resources.  In  most  cases  the  state 
governments  have  recognized  this  obligation,  and,  although 
their  action  has  often  been  tardy,  it  has  generally  been  in 
the  end  reasonably  effective.  In  this  connection  might  be 
cited  the  appointment  of  the  Coal  Waste  Commission  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  passage  of  laws  regulating  the  use  of 
natural  gas  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kansas,  and  . 
other  states,  and  the  regulation  of  the  Texas  oil  fields  by 
court  injunctions. 

3. — Free  Advice  an  Technology, 

The  third  need  is  the  investigation  of  technical  pro- 
cesses in  mining  and  metallurgy  and  the  giving  of  advice 
regarding  the  proper  treatment  of  particular  mineral  de- 
posits. Most  of  the  objections  to  the  last  form  of  govern- 
mental invasion  of  a  field  already  fully  occupied  by  private 
initiative  apply  also  to  this.  The  protection  afforded  by  the 
patent  laws  to  new  ideas  offers  ample  incentive  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  new  processes,  both  in  mining  and  metallurgy. 
There  is  a  large  class  of  highly-trained  experts  always 
available  for  this  work,  and  there  appears  no  good  reason 
why  they  should  be  paid  by  a  tax  on  the  community  at  large 
for  service  which  directly  benefits  one  or  a  few  individuals. 

There  is  here,  however,  a  field  which  might  well  be 
occupied  by  the  government,  namely,  the  investigation  of 
those  fundamental  principles  which  must  form  the  founda- 
tion of  correct  metallurgical  practice  but  which  have  no 
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direct  utilitarian  application,  and  hence  do  not  appeal  to 
private  investigators. 

In  this  connection  should  be  mentioned  those  investiga- 
tions relating  to  the  econoi^aic  utilization  of  natural  re* 
sources  which  are  so  broad  in  their  scope  that  no  private 
individual  or  corporation  either  has  the  incentive  op  can 
command  the  means  to  carry  them  out.  An  example  is  the 
work  which  has  been  in  progress  for  the  past  year  at  the 
coal  testing  plant  in  St.  Louis  in  the  investigation  of  fuels 
of  the  United  States.  The  results  of  this  work  are  of  the 
highest  importance  not  only  to  every  coal  producer  but  to 
every  manufacturer,  transportation  company,  or  other  large 
user  of  fuel.  By  pointing  out  the  best  method  of  using  par- 
ticular fuels  they  will  point  the  way  to  economics  which 
will  amount  to  many  millions. of  dollars  in  the  annual  fuel 
bill  of  the  country.  At  the  same  time  the  producer  is  bene- 
fited by  learning  new  uses  for  his  product,  methods  of  utiliz- 
ing waste  products  and  the  indication  of  his  most  advan- 
tageous markets.  This  work  is  dependent  on  the  active  co- 
operation of  coal  producers  and  transportation  companies 
in  many  states,  and  it  is  evident  that  only  an  organization 
having  behind  it  the  prestige  of  the  federal  government 
could  secure  this  co-operation. 

Similar  work  in  connection  with  the  testing  of  cements 
has  been  started  and  this  also  involves  wide  co-operation 
•which  could  not  readily  be  secured  by  any  but  a  federal 
organization. 

Other  investigations  of  a  similar  character  might  be 
carried  on  with  great  advantage  to  the  mineral  industry  if 
the  necessary  authority  and  funds  were  available.  In  every 
case,  however,  it  should  be  i>erfectly  clear  that  the  investi- 
gation is  one  which  can  not  be  better  left  to  private  initia- 
tive and  which  benefits  the  public  in  general  rather  than 
,  one  or  a  few  individuals. 

Certain  forms  of  governmental  activity  have  been  pro- 
posed and  their  advocates  point  to  the  existence  of  mining 
departments  under  foreign  governments  as  an  argument 
for  the  assumption  of  similar  activities  by  our  own.  The 
functions  of  foreign  mining  departments  or  bureaus  are 
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somewhat  diverse,  but  they  may  in  general  be  grouped  in 
two  classes,  (1)  the  supervision  of  government  property  in 
mineral  deposits  and  the  collection  of  revenue  from  such  de- 
posits, and  (2)  the  supervision  of  mining  operations  to  secure 
the  safety  and  rights  of  the  operatives. 

In  most  Eureopean  countries  the  ownership  in  mineral 
deposits  is  retained  by  the  government,  which  grants  con- 
cessions for  mining  to  private  parties  and  collects  a  revenue 
in  the  form  of  rents  or  royalties.  Under  such  conditions  it 
is  evident  that  a  government  department  or  bureau  must  be 
provided  to  keep  a  record  of  properties  and  to  collect  the 
revenue.  If  the  ownership  of  mineral  deposits  discovered 
in  the  public  domain  remained  with  the  government  and 
leases  or  concessions  were  given  to  the  discoverers,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  government  to  keep  an  accurate  record 
of  all  such  mining  properties  and  a  more  or  less  close  super- 
vision of  mining  operations.  So  long,  however,  as  the  pres- 
ent policy  prevails  regarding  mineral  deposits  discovered 
on  public  lands,  there  is  no  more  reason  for  "records  and 
data  of  properties"  in  connection  with  mining  than  with 
any  other  industry. 

The  second  class  of  functions,  namely,  supervision  to 
secure  the  safety  and  rights  of  oi>eratives,  is  performed 
more  or  less  efllciently  by  the  state  mine  inspectoi-s  and 
mining  bureaus,  which  are  organized  in  practically  all  the 
mining  states.  These  organizations  are  good,  bad,  and  in- 
different, varying  with  the  general  eflSciency  of  the  various 
state  governments,  but  their  functions  clearly  belong  with, 
the  police  powers  of  the  states  and  not  with  those  of  the 
federal  government. 

Hence,  it  appears  that  the  federal  government  is  de- 
barred from  performing  one  of  the  two  most  important  func- 
tions of  mining  departments  in  foreign  countries.  More- 
over, these  functions  as  there  exercised,  tend  rather  to  re- 
strict than  to  encourage  and  foster  the  mining  industry, 
and  hence,  even  if  conditions  were  such  that  they  could  be 
adopted  in  this  country,  their  effect  would  be  the  direct 
opposite  of  that  desired.  They  are  in  harmony  with  the 
paternal  theory  of  government  which  prevails  in  European 
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countries,  but  entirely  foreign  to  the  genius  of  American 
institutions. 

It  has  well  been  said  that  the  gift  of  knowledge  is  the 
one  gift  which  does  not  pauperize  the  recipient,  and  it  may 
be  added  that  the  distribution  of  knowledge  is  the  one  gov« 
emmental  activity  which  carries  the  least  danger  of  polit* 
ical  mischief  and  the  largest  probability  of  general  benefit 
The  duty  of. the  state  in  education  of  the  citizen  does  not 
stop  with  the  establishment  and  support  of  schools;  it  goes 
much  further  and  reaches  into  all  the  complex  activities  .of 
modern  society.  Where  the  functions  of  the  government 
should  stop  and  those  of  the  individual  should  begin;  where 
wholesome  governmental  activity  merges  into  paternalism, 
is  a  matter  not  always  easy  to  determine,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  this  point  depends  upon  many  and  varying 
conditions.  But  the  history  of  economic  development  in 
this  country  certainly  proves  that  in  case  of  doubt  it  is  safe 
to  trust  to  individual  initiative.  The  legitimate  field  for 
governmental  activity,  in  which  there  is  no  possible  question 
of  propriety  or  utility,  is  amply  wide,  but  there  is  strong 
and  ever-present  temptation  to  leave  it  and  turn  to  the  more 
attractive  field  in  which  the  benefit  is  to  the  individual 
rather  than  to  the  community  at  large. 
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Some  Experiments  of  the  Geological  Survey  Coal-Testing  Plant 

at  St.  Louis. 


BY  E.  W.  PARKER,  STATISTICIAN  U.   S.  GEOLOGICAL.  SURVEY,  WASH- 
INGTON,  D.   C. 

In  his  paper  presented  before  this  Congress  yesterday, 
Dr.  Hayes  referred  to  the  work  of  the  Geological  Survey 
coal-testing  plant  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  as  I  have  been 
actively  associated  with  that  plant  from  its  start,  it  may 
not  be  presumptuous  on  my  part  to  give  some  of  the  details 
of  its  operations  and  of  the  results  so  far  accomplished. 
At  the  outset,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  inception  of  the 
idea  had  place  in  the  fertile  mind  of  Prof.  J.  A.  Holmes, 
chief  of  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  Professor  Holmes  saw  in 
the  collection  of  machinery  and  apparatus  on  exhibition  at 
the  exposition  an  opportunity  for  organizing  such  a  line  of 
investigation,  and  with  it  came  the  suggestion  that  with  a 
chance  to  display  their  wares  in  such  an  operating  exhibit, 
conducted  under  scientific  auspices,  some  manufacturers 
who  had  not  intended  to  make  a  display  might  be  induced 
to  do  so. 

The  first  essential  was  the  securing  of  an  appropriation 
and  although  the  matter  was  not  presented  to  Congress  un- 
til late  in  the  session,  we  succeeded  in  securing  two  appro- 
priations of  $30,000  each,  the  second  of  which,  however,  was 
not  made  available  until  late  in  April,  only  a  month  before 
the  exposition  gates  were  thrown  open.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  we  (for  I  had  been  working  in  co-operation  with 
Professor  Holmes)  had  been  making  plans,  designing  build- 
ings, and  securing  the  desired  equipment,  so  that  by  the 
time  our  entire  appropriation  was  obtained  the  preliminary 
work  was  well  advanced,  the  buildings  under  way,  and  all 
of  the  equipment  provided  for,  free  of  any  charge  to  the  gov- 
ernment. Notwithstanding  all  we  could  do,  however,  an- 
noying delays  of  one  kind  or  another  would  occur,^nd  it. 
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was  not  until  the  first  of  September  that  the  plant  was 
ready  for  work.  I  shall  not  attempt  at  this  time  to  go  into 
minute  details,  but  in  order  to  give  some  idea  as  to  the 
scope  of  the  investigation,  I  will  state  that  it  was  inaugu- 
rated for  the  purpose  of.  determining  the  most  economical 
methods  for  the  utilization  of  our  coals  and  lignites.  When 
completed,  the  plant  consisted  of  the  following  equipment: 
(1)  A  boiler  room  provided  with  two  Heine  water-tube 
boilers,  250  H.P.,  and  an  auxiliary  Frost  100  fire-tube 
boiler.  Under  the  same  roof  was  an  engine  room  containing 
an  Allis-Ck)rliss  engine  (simple,  non-condensing),  250  I.H.P., 
belt-connected  to  a  Bullock  generator;  a  Westinghouse 
triple-cylinder,  single-action,  internal-combustion  gas  en- 
gine, 235  B.H.P.,  belt-connected  to  a  Westinghouse  gener- 
ator, and  a  switch-board  supplied  with  ammeters  and  volt- 
meters for  measuring  the  electrical  horsepower  developed 
by  the  two  methods.  Just  outside  of  this  building  was 
located  a  complete  Taylor  gas  producer  plant  which  fur- 
nished the  gas  for  the  Westinghouse  engine.  This  portion 
of  the  plant  was  for  the  purpose  of  studying  power  gener- 
ation and  the  most  economical  method  for  its  production. 
This  entire  power  plant  was  equipped  throughout  with  the 
best  make  of  scientific  instruments  for  measuring  and  cal- 
culating the  results  obtained.  All  of  the  water  fed  to  the 
boilers  was  carefully  measured,  and  every  pound  of  coal 
used;  carefully  weighed.  The  temperatures  of  the  furnace 
and  fine  were  taken  at  frequent  intervals  and  every  obser- 
vation made  in  a  modem,  up-to-date  testing  laboratory  was 
carried  on  in  this  plant.  The  readings  of  the  H.P.,  devel- 
oped on  the  switchboard,  were  made  every  twenty  minutes. 
The  gas  from  the  producer  plant,  and  the  gases  in  the 
boiler  fines  were  sampled  at  frequent  intervals,  and  care- 
fully analyzed.  The  B.T.U.'s  per  cubic  foot  of  gas  produced 
and  per  pound  of  coal  consumed  were  determined  in  the 
chemical  laboratories,  separate  laboratories  being  provided 
for  these  gas  analyses. 

Some  of  the  results  obtained  have  been  of  a  most  inter- 
esting and  even  revolutionary  character.  During  the  time 
that  the  plant  was  in  operation,  covering  the  exposrtion  ©e^ 
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riod»  it  was  shown  that  the  gas  producer  and  gas  engine 
\Vould  produce  a  given  amount  of  power  with  a  saving  in 
fuel  of  from  fifty  to  sixty-five  per  cent.,  as  compared  with 
the  steam  boiler  and  steam  engine.  That  is  to  say  (taking 
the  results  of  one  test  at  random),  the  amount  of  coal  con- 
sumed per  H.P.  hour  by  the  steam  plant,  using  a  West  Vir- 
ginia coal,  was  3.9  pounds;  in  the  gas  plant  1.57  i>ounds  of 
coal  were  required  to  produce  the  same  result.  In  other 
words,  power  generation  by  steam  required  almost  exactly 
two  and  one-half  times  as  much  coal  as  was  required  by  gas. 

At  its  last  session  Congress  provided  for  the  continua- 
tion of  this  work  until  July  1, 1906.  Some  of  the  work  since 
we  resumed  operations,  last  March,^  has  shown  even  more 
remarkable  results.  In  a  recent  run  of  120  hours  the 
amount  of  coal  consumed  per  H.P.  hour  was  less  than  0.9 
pound,  or  about  one-fourth  the  best  record  made  by  the 
steam  engine  plant  during  the  previous  year.  But  what  is 
of  even  greater  value  than  this  has  been  the  demonstration 
that  the  despised  lignites  of  some  of  our  western  states  (and 
Texas  is  particularly  rich  in  lignite  deposits)  can  be  util- 
ized to  great  advantage  in  the  gas  producer,  yielding  a 
higher  grade  of  gas  than  obtained  from  bituminous  coal, 
and  producing  through  the  gas  engine  plant  as  much  power 
per  unit  of  fuel  used  as  was  obtained  from  the  higher  grade 
of  bituminous  steam  coal  under  the  boilers. 

In  comparing  these  results,  it  may  be  quite  reasonably 
claimed  that  the  steam  engine  in  use  at  this  plant  did  not 
represent  the  latest  development  in  this  line  of  work.  This 
is  very  true.  The  engine  used  was,  as  stated,  a  simple  non- 
condensing  Corliss  engine,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  in 
power  apparatus  of  large  units  a  much  higher  eflSciency  can 
be  obtained  by  the  use  of  compound  or  triple-expansion 
condensing  engines,  or  with  steam  turbines;  but  against  thi» 
statement  may  be  set  the  fact  that  the  gas  engine  has  not 
by  any  means  reached  its  highest  eflSciency.  Certainly  the 
one  we  had  installed  could  not  be  so  considered,  for  even 
now  this  type  of  engine  is  obsolete.  The  Westinghouse 
company  is  no  longer  making  vertical,  single-action  engines, 
but  horizontal,  double-acting  ones.    I  hold  strongly>to  the 
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opinion  that  the  reciprocating  type  of  steam  engine  will 
soon  be  a  "back  number,"  especially  for  large  plants,  and 
I  believe  also  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  small 
steam  power  plant  now  in  existence  will  be  supplanted  by 
electric  motors  operated  from  a  central  power  plant  in 
which  the  gas  producer  and  the  gas  engine  are  the  generat- 
ing features. 

(2)  In  order  to  determine  the  coking  qualities  of  coals, 
and  to  carry  on  a  series  of  experiments  with  coals  not  gen- 
erally included  among  the  coking  coals,  we  have  established 
a  plant  of  three  coke  ovens  of  the  well-known  bee-hive  type. 
We  had  labored  unsuccessfully  to  secure  a  retort-oven  plant 
equipped  with  a  by-product  recovery  apparatus,  but  owing 
to  the  great  expense  involved  in  the  erection  of  such  a  plant, 
and  the  length  of  time  required  for  its  construction,  it  was 
not  possible  to  so  equip  our  establishment.  We  have,  how- 
ever, with  this  plant  of  three  ovens  secured  some  results 
which  are  bound  to  eventuate  in  the  development  of  coking 
industries  using  coals  which  have  heretofore  been  consid- 
ered unsuited  for  coke  making.  This  has  been  done  princi- 
pally through  the  addition  of  hydro-carbon  in  the  form  of 
coal  tar  pitch  intimately  mixed  with  the  coal  and  com- 
pressed in  the  briquetting  machine,  reground,  and  then 
charged  into  the  ovens.  By  this  means  we  have  secured  a 
fair  grade  of  coke  from  non-coking  coals. 

(3)  Immediately  in  front  of  the  boiler  house  was 
erected  an  unusually  substantial  structure  in  which  was  in- 
stalled a  coal-washing  plant  and  all  of  the  apparatus  neces- 
sary for  the  preparation  of  the  coal  for  use  in  the  different 
portions  of  the  plant,  apparatus  for  distributing  the  coal  to 
the  testing  divisions,  and  large  bins,  each  of  which  was  cap- 
able of  storing  a  full  car  of  coal.  We  have  demonstrated 
in  this  portion  of  the  plant  to  what  extent  a  large  number 
of  comparatively  low-grade  fuels,  high  in  sulphur  and  in 
ash,  may  be  improved  for  steam  raising  and  for  domestic 
purposes. 

(4)  One  of  the  lines  of  investigation  was  in  a  direction 
which  is  followed  to  a  very  limited  degree  in  this  country; 
that  is,  in  the  briquetting  of  certain  classes  of  coal^^^ichi 
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are  now  wasted.  The  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania  is 
notorious  for  the  unsightly  culm  banks  which  meet  one's 
gaze>  whichever  direction  he  may  look.  These  piles  contain 
large  amounts  of  coal  mixed  with  slate  and  dirt,  and  this 
should  be  saved  and  converted  into  usable  fuel.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  many  of  our  bituminous  regions,  particularly 
throughout  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Arkansas 
and  the  Indian  Territory,  where  the  slack  coal  produced 
has  no  market  although  constituting,  at  some  places,  from 
thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  of  the  entire  production.  We  have 
shown  how  much  of  this  now  wasted  fuel  can  be  success- 
fully niade  into  briquettes,  eggettes,  boulets  and  other 
shapes  suitable  for  use  either  as  a  domestic  or  steam-raising 
fuel,  the  only  drawback  at  present  to  the  successful  devel- 
opment of  the  briquetting  industries  in  this  country  seem- 
ing to  be  the  low  price  of  lump  coal  which  the  briquetted 
fuel  will  have  to  come  into  competition  with.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  state  here  that  we  recently  secured  a  consid- 
erable supply  of  what  is  known  as  Arkansas  semi-anthracite 
slack,  and  after  briquetting  it,  submitted  the  briquettes  to 
a  railroad  company  for  a  locomotive  test.  We  have  been  ad- 
vised that  the  result  of  this  locomotive  test  recently  made 
was  that  a  fuel  saving  of  between  ten  and  fifteen  per  cent, 
was  effected;  that  the  locomotive  made  the  run  practically 
without  smoke,  and  that  the  boiler  tubes  were  apparently 
as  clean  at  the  end  of  the  run  as  when  the  start  was  made. 
A  necessary  adjunct  to  such  a  testing  plant  is  a  chem- 
ical laboratory.  Such  a  laboratory  was  installed  in  another 
building  a  short  distance  from  the  testing  plant  proper.  The 
laboratory  was  equipped  entirely  for  the  analysis  of  coals, 
and  I  doubt  if  there  is  in  the  United  States  to-day  another 
laboratory  as  well  equipped  for  this  purpose.  As  many  as 
a  half-dozen  analyses  were  made  of  nearly  every  carload  of 
coal  tested.  All  of  the  coal  shipped  to  the  plant  was  loaded 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  one  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey's representatives,  with  two  exceptions  only.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  coal  was  shipped  the  inspector  who  su- 
pervised its  loading  secured  mine  samples  by  cutting  full 
sections  of  the  seam  at  two  or  more  widely  separated  work- 
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ing  faces.  These  samples  were  quartered  down  and  placed 
in  hermetically  sealed  galvanized  cans  and  mailed  to  the 
laboratory  for  analysis.  On  the  arrival  of  the  car  at  the 
plant  it  was  unloaded,  and  as  unloaded  was  sampled,  and 
this  sample  was  also  sent  to  the  laboratory  for  analysis. 
Then,  as  the  coal,  after  having  been  stored  in  the  bins,  was 
drawn  and  distributed  to  the  different  portions  of  the  plant, 
each  lot  so  drawn  was  again  sampled  and  analyzed.  The 
cokes  were  analyzed  and  tested;  the  coals  washed  were  ana- 
lyzed before  and  after  washing;  and  altogether,  the  chemi- 
cal work  has  been  of  a  character  and  on  a  scale  never  before 
attempted  in  this  country  if  it  has  been  in  any  other. 

The  different  divisions  of  the  testing  plant  have  been 
and  are  under  the  direction  of  the  best  men  obtainable  in 
the  United  States  in  their  special  lines.  Such  men  as  Prof. 
N.  W.  Lord  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  chemical  laboratory  and  who  has  done  more  work 
in  the  analysis  of  coals  than  any  other  man  in  the  United 
States;  Prof.  L.  P.  Breckenridge,  professor  of  mechanical 
engineering  in  the  University  of  Illinois,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  steam  power  plant;  Prof.  K.  11.  Fernald  of  the  Wash- 
ington University  of  St.  Louis,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  gas- 
producer  plant,  and  so  on. 

The  field  work  was  directed  by  Mr.  M.  R.  Campbell  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  who,  with  Professor 
Holmes  and  myself,  constituted  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  director  of  the  Survey  to  conduct  the  work. 

I  have  referred  briefly  to  some  of  the  results  obtained 
since  our  plant  resumed  operations  last  spring.  I  can  not 
give  these  in  detail  until  the  reports  have  been  published 
by  the  Survey,  but  we  are  arranging  to  publish  at  least 
quarterly  bulletins  which  will  give  brief  statements  cov- 
ering the  results  obtained  on  the  tests  of  each  carload  of 
coal  received.  All  of  the  testing  work  is  carried  on  on  a 
practical  scale,  no  less  than  a  carload  being  accepted  for 
testing  purposes,  and  if  a  complete  series  of  tests  is  de- 
sired, at  least  two  carloads  are  necessary. 

It  is  the  hope  of  those  in  charge  of  this  investigation 
that  the  great  value  of  the  results  obtained  will  lead  to  the 
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establishment  eventually  of  a  complete  testing  plant  oper- 
ated under  the  supervision  of  the  director  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  to  which  ores,  clays,  cement  materials,  and  other 
mineral  products  may  be  sent  in  commercial  quantities, 
and  not  only  their  value  determined,  but  that  it  may  be 
shown  what  methods  are  best  adapted  to  the  economic  treat- 
ment of  the  materials  submitted. 
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BY    R.    E.    BENEDICT,    INSPECTOR   IT.    S.    FOREST   SERVICE, 
THATCHER,    ARIZONA. 

Yaur  President  invited  Mr.  Pinchot,  chief  of  the  Forest 
Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  ad- 
dress you  on  the  subject,  "Forestry  in  Its  Relation  to  the 
Mining  Industry."  Mr.  Pinchot  found  it  impossible  to  be 
present,  but  as  he  was  desirous  of  having  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice represented  at  your  Congress,  in  order  both  to  learn 
the  attitude  of  the  representatives  of  the  mining  industry 
toward  the  national  forest  reserves,  and  to  make  clear  the 
position  and  aims  of  the  Department  in  regard  to  their  ad- 
ministration, Mr.  Richards  and  Mr.  Callbreath  consented  to 
a  substitute. 

I  wish  first  to  offer  an  explanation  for  the  change  in 
the  subject  of  my  paper  as  just  given  by  your  Chairman  and 
that  given  in  the  advance  announcements  of  the  program. 

Inasmuch  as  timber  is  very  largely  used  in  all  mining 
operations  the  world  over,  it  is  important,  of  course,  that  a 
supply  be  assured.  In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United 
States  the  timber  lands  are  almost  entirely  under  private 
ownership  and  the  adoption  of  scientific  methods  of  manag- 
ing the  timber  lands,  can  only  take  place  as  the  market  con- 
ditions permit.  In  the  western  United  States,  however^ 
where  mining  is  most  active  and  where,  owing  to  poorer 
transportation  facilities,  the  economical  use  of  the  limited 
amount  of  timber  is  very  important  to  the  mining  industiy, 
practically  all  of  the  timber  lands  owned  by  the  govern- 
ment have  been  withdrawn  from  settlement,  and,  as  for- 
est reserves,  have  been  placed  in  the  care  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  As  a  large  majority  of  the  mines  in  this 
region  are  dependent  wholly  or  in  part  for  their  supplies  of 
timber  on  the  lands  so  reserved,  it  is,  I  think,  very  import- 
ant that  the  administration  of  the  reserves  be  acquainted 
with  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  mine  operators,  and 
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also  that  the  operators  should  thoroughly  understand  the 
object  and  purpose  of  their  management  by  the  government. 
Therefore,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  general  rela- 
tion between  forestry  and  the  mining  industry,  but  merely 
sketch  the  history  of  the  movement  for  government  control 
of  the  forests  and  outline  the  policy  of  the  Department  in 
their  administration. 

In  order  that  the  position  of  the  government  be  thor- 
oughly understood,  it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  conditions  which  led  CJongress  to  pass  the  act  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  set  aside  forested  lands,  whenever  in 
his  judgment  such  action  w^as  necessary  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community  or  nation. 

The  importance  of  timber  in  the  economy  of  any  civil- 
ized country  and  particularly  one  in  the  temperate  zone,  is 
hardly  appreciated  in  the  United  States,  where  all  the 
products  necessary  to  home  building  and  manufactures 
have  been  so  freely  and  liberally  provided  by  nature.  To 
the  abundance  of  timber,  however,  and  the  ingenuity  and 
energy  of  the  lumbermen  in  exploiting  and  manufacturing 
the  lumber  and  to  the  railroads  in  transporting  it  is 
largely  due  the  settlement  of  this  country  in  a  period  of 
time  which  is  incredible  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  past 
histor3\  To  furnish  the  immense  amount  of  lumber  re- 
quired in  the  settlement  of  this  vast  region,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  all  of  New  England,  large  portion  of  the  south- 
ern states,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  were 
devastated  and  in  a  generation  or  two  at  the  most,  the  re- 
maining timbered  states,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana, 
Texas,  California,  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho,  will 
have  been  treated  in  the  same  manner.  To  be  sure,  the  de- 
struction is  not  complete  and  the  lands  denuded  continue  to 
produce  some  kind  of  timber,  but  in  every  case  the  produc- 
tive quality  of  the  land  is  reduced  by  fire,  the  new  forest  is 
composed  of  less  valuable  species,  and  even  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  years  often  intervene  between  the  date 
of  the  logging  operations  and  the  complete  reforestation  of 
the  land.  In  fact,  the  history  of  lumbering  in  the  United 
States  is  but  a  repetition  of  that  in  the  Euroi>ean  countries. 
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In  all  ages  and  countries,  forests  under  private  ownership 
have  been  logged  with  regard  only  for  immediate  returns, 
^nd  the  resulting  timber  famine  and  destruction  of  farming 
lands  and  other  property  by  floods  have  resulted  in  immense 
loss  to  the  state.  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany  and 
Bussia  were  all  compelled  in  time  to  assume  control  of  the 
forests,  either  directly  by  acquiring  ownership,  or  indi- 
rectly by  assuming  supervisory  control  over  the  private  for- 
est, and  the  results  in  every  instance  have  proven  the  wis- 
dom and  economy  of  the  action.  In  the  United  States,  with 
the  history  of  Europe  before  it,  and  the  results  of  destruc- 
tive logging  operations  daily  becoming  more  evident  in  the 
increasing  damage  through  floods  in  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion and  the  loss  through  forest  fires  throughout  the 
United  States,  various  persons  and  associations  agitated 
government  ownership  of  the  forests  early  in  the  past  cen- 
tury. Such  action  was  not,  however,  widely  considered 
until  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  protection  of  the  for- 
ested mountain  ranges  in  the  western  United  States  came 
to  be  realized.  In  this  region,  where  water  for  irrigation 
xissumes  such  a  high  value,  where  the  annual  destruction 
of  timber  through  fire  reached  into  the  millions  of  feet,  and 
Avhere  the  comparatively  limited  amount  of  timber  remain- 
ing was  required  for  the  development  of  the  mineral  and 
agricultural  resources,  and  where  the  continuation  of  the 
live  stock  industry  demanded  some  system  of  protection 
for  the  summer  ranges,  it  was  felt  that  government  control 
was  absolutely  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  countr5^ 

In  answer  to  the  demands  of  the  various  interests  for 
remedial  measures.  Congress  in  1891  passed  an  act  author- 
izing the  President  to  set  aside  as  forest  reserves  any  public 
lands  covered  wholly  or  in  part  with  timber,  whenever  in 
his  judgment  it  was  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity or  nation.  As  a  result  of  this  act  there  has  been  set 
aside  up  to  date  nearly  100,000,000  acres  of  public  land, 
divided  into  about  seventy-five  reserves,  scattered  over  all 
the  Rocky  Mountain  and  coast  states,  Oklahoma,  Nebraska, 
South  Dakota  and  Minnesota. 
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The  intimate  connection  between  these  reserves  and 
the  mining  interests  will  be  better  realized  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  forest  or  wooded  areas  and  mineral  deposits, 
occur  simultaneously  throughout  the  Rocky  Mountain  and 
coast  region.  To  be  sure,  many  mineral  dei>osits  have  been 
found  in  untimbered  ranges  and  foothills,  but  I  do  not  rec- 
ollect a  reserve  where  there  are  not  some  kind  of  prospects, 
or  mines  in  some  stages  of  operation.  Of  the  great  mining; 
camps,  liead  in  South  Dakota,  Butte  in  Montana,  Coeur 
d'Alene  in  Idaho,  Park  City  in  Utah,  Telluride,  Silverton^ 
Ouray,  Aspen,  Cripple  Creek  and  Leadville  in  Colorado,  Sil- 
ver City  and  Mogollon  in  New  Mexico,  the  Bradshaw  and 
Chiricuahua  districts  in  Arizona,  and  countless  minor 
camps  throughout  the  West,  are  within  forest  reserves.  In 
fact,  the  relation  is  often  such  a  close  one  and  the  needs  of 
the  mining  industry  so  apparently  preponderant  that  it  ap- 
pears to  a  layman  as  if  the  regulations  and  policy  of  t he- 
Department  fail  to  take  them  sufficiently  into  considera- 
tion. But  in  many  resenes  the  protection  and  regulation 
of  the  reserve  resources  is  necessary  to  other  industries^ 
equally,  if  not  more  imjwrtant  locally,  than  the  mining  in- 
dustry. Thus  in  all  of  the  reserves,  the  failure  of  the  public 
range  system  as  practiced  by  the  cattle  and  sheep  men,  to 
maintain  the  productive  quality  of  the  pasture  lands,  ha& 
made  it  necessary  for  the  government  to  put  certain  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  the  reserve  ranges.  The  great  influ- 
ence which  the  condition  of  the  soil  surface  and  cover  has 
in  regulating  the  water  supply,  increasing  as  it  does  the 
summer  flow,  lessening  floods  and  decreasing  the  amount 
of  silt  carried  by  the  water,  all  which  are  of  extreme  import- 
ance to  the  success  of  the  irrigation  industry  and  the  work 
of  the  Keclamation  Ser^'ice,  must  be  considered  by  the  re- 
serve administration  when  deciding  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  reserve  resources  may  be  utilized.  In  short,  with  the  re- 
serves used  by  several  widely  separated  industries  whose 
needs  are  often  entirely  opposed  to  each  other,  the  adminis- 
tration is  often  confronted  with  the  complicated  task  of 
deciding  the  merits  of  the  various  claims  and  hitting  upon  a 
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•compromise  which  will  partially  at  least  satisfy  all  parties 
-concerned. 

The  resources  and  products  of  the  reserves  of  import- 
•Since  to  the  mining  industry  and  in  the  use  and  protection 
of  which  it  is  most  interested  are,  of  course,  the  supplies  of 
timber  and  water.  I  need  not  say  before  this  convention 
what  an  important  article  timber  is  in  the  development  of 
a  mine.  It  is  used  to  provide  shelter,  fuel  for  domestic  and 
I)ower  purposes,  buildings,  and  with  few  exceptions  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  the  underground  workings.  It  is  used 
in  all  stages  of  the  industry,  in  prospecting  and  developing, 
•construction  and  transportation,  and  to  the  fact  that  tim- 
her  has  usually  occurred  coincident  with  the  mineral  de- 
posits is  largely  due  the  rapid  development  of  the  industry 
in  this  country. 

I  regret  that  I  could  obtain  no  figures  in  regard  to  the 
^amount  of  timber  which  is  annually  used  in  the  mines,  but 
it  is,  I  know,  very  large.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
average  age  of  lode  mining,  in  the  West  is  scarcely  over 
thirty  years,  that  the  construction  of  new  roads  and  rail- 
roads, the  improvement  of  milling  and  smelting  processes, 
and  the  acceptance  by  the  owners  of  a  smaller  profit,  is 
constantly  tending  to  make  the  working  of  low-grade  or 
«mall  bodies  of  ore  profitable,  and  that  the  mineral  i-e- 
«ources  of  the  region  have  by  no  means  been  completely 
prospected,  it  will  be  seen  how  important  to  the  industry  is 
the  protection  and  re-forestation  of  the  timber  lands  of  the 
mountain  ranges.  According  to  the  last  census,  and  judg- 
ing by  the  area  of  land  annually  cut  over  by  the  lumber 
men,  the  entire  present  supply  of  timber  in  the  United 
States  will  be  exhausted  in  fifty  years.  If  the  reserves  had 
to  supply  the  United  States  with  timber  they  would  be  cut 
over  within  a  decade,  and  it  is  on  account  of  the  certainty 
that  an  attempt  will  be  made  by  lumbermen,  and  has  al- 
ready been  made  in  some  localities,  to  remove  the  timber 
from  reserves  for  export  trade,  that  all  mine  owners  and 
operators  should  look  carefully  into  their  timber  supplies, 
and  be  ready  to  object  in  case  it  is  endangered  by  the  lum- 
bermen. 
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But  in  many  instances  where  the  timber  is  not  at  pres- 
ent  required  by  the  mines,  a  portion  of  the  timber  may  be- 
removed  without  greatly  affecting  the  amount  which  will 
be  standing  at  the  time  when  the  mines  are  prepared  to  use 
the  timber.  Of  greater  importance,  however,  than  the  dam- 
age through  wasteful  lumbering,  is  the  destruction  of  much- 
needed  timber  by  fire,  and  the  failure  of  these  burned-over 
lands  to  re-forest. 

Thus  the  objects  and  purposes  which  govern  tlie  De- 
partment in  the  management  of  the  timber  on  tlie  reserves, 
are,  protection  of  the  forests  from  fir^,  the  inauguration  of 
simple  rules  of  forestry  in  logging  operations  to  insure  the 
continuity  of  the  forests,  the  reforestation  of  the  burned 
and  logged-over  lands  and  the  protection  of  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  the  local  industries. 

This  work  has  already  been  commenced  by  the  Forestry 
Service  and  will  be  pushed  forward  with  all  possible  speed. 
In  order,  however,  to  manage  the  timber  business  on  the 
reserves  and  exercise  proper  supervision  of  the  logging,, 
so  that  all  industries  will  receive  due  protection,  it  will  be 
necessaiy  to  make  a  careful  map  of  the  reserves  showing  the 
location,  stand  and  quality  of  the  timber,  and  the  character 
of  other  lands.  At  the  same  time  a  study  must  be  made  of 
the  character  of  the  foi'est,  the  extent,  location  and  import- 
ance of  the  seveiiil  industries,  mining,  stock  raising,  agri- 
culture, lumbering,  etc.,  in  order  that  definite  plans  for  the 
management  of  the  forest,  may  be  decided  upon.  This  will 
take  a  number  of  years  and  so  for  the  present  the  work  is- 
confined  to  those  ai-eas  where  plans  of  management  are  al- 
ready required. 

The  rules  and  regulations  goveraing  the  use  and  sale- 
of  timber  on  reserves  have  also  been  completely  revised,, 
with  the  single  idea  of  eliminating  all  unnecessary  forms 
and  establishing  a  sjstem  which  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  business  methods  and*  systems  of  modern  private 
concerns.  It  is,  however,  realized  that  reforms  can  not  be 
completed  at  once  and  that  the  regulations  and  policy  of 
the  government  must  be  changed  as  the  needs  of  the  service 
make  it  advisable.  ^_^      _ 
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The  interest  of  the  mining  industry  in  the  regulation  of 
tlie  water  flows,  although  less  important  than  that  in  the 
timber,  is  nevertheless  a  very  prominent  one,  particularly 
in  the  more  arid  districts,  such  as  Arizona,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico  and  California,  where  it  is  of  even  greater  import- 
ance, since  it  cannot,  as  timber  can,  be  supplied  by  ordinary 
means  of  transportation.  Water  is  required,  of  course,  for 
-domestic  purposes  and  in  milling,  smelting,  and  the  devel- 
-opment  of  power.  The  demand  and  use  of  water  for  these 
purposes  is  rapidly  growing  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
greatest  possible  conservation  and  economy  in  the  use  of 
water  will  be  required  in  the  majority  of  camps  throughout 
the  entire  region  if  the  expected  growth  and  development 
of  the  mines  takes  place. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  most  important  factor  in  con- 
serving the  moisture,  retarding  the  run-off,  increasing  the 
underground  waters  and  in  preventing  disastrous  floods,  is 
the  condition  of  the  ground  cover,  eliminating,  of  course, 
the  unvarying  factors  of  altitude,  aspect,  slope  and  charac- 
ter of  soil.  There  is  no  better  regulator  of  the  run-off,  or 
better  protection  to  the  soil,  than  a  dense  sod  of  grass  and 
weeds,  or  a  dense  growth  of  chaparal.  The  forest  has,  of 
coui*se,  a  very  great  influence  also,  since  it  lessens  evapora- 
tion and  also  serves  to  check  rainfall  and  retard  the  run-off. 
Therefore  the  protection  of  the  water  supply  requires  the 
i-egulation  of  two  industries,  stock  raising  and  lumbering, 
and  although  great  damage  has  already  occurred  in  the 
Southwest  through  over-grazing  and  removal  of  the  sparse 
timber  growth,  the  conditions  are  nowhere  so  serious  that 
they  cannot  be  remedied  by  the  simple  restriction  of  graz- 
ing and  timber  cutting. 

Another  source  of  sometimes  serious  damage  to  the 
mining  interest,  which  has  an  indirect  relation  to  the  water 
question,  is  the  occurrence  of  snowslides  in  the  high  moun- 
tains. They  are  often  a  serious  menace  to  life,  they  inter- 
rupt means  of  transportation,  decrease  the  summer  flow  of 
water  and  prevent  the  re-forest  a  tion  of  what  are  productive 
timber  lands.  In  Colorado  and  Idaho  they  are  particularly 
troublesome  and  noticeably  so  in  several  of  the  mining  dis- 
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tricts,  for  instance  the  San  Juan  and  Thunder  Mountain  dis- 
tricts. In  some  cases  snowslides  have  apparently  occurred 
for  ages,  but  generally  they  are  the  result  of  the  destruction 
of  the  timber  by  fire  or  logging  operations,  and  though  dif- 
ficult, it  is  possible  to  re-forest  the  snowslide  ti*acks  and  in 
time  prevent  the  snowslides. 

Another  matter  in  which  the  administration  of  the  re- 
serves and  the  mining  operators  should  co-operate,  is  that 
of  roads.  The  government  is  a  thorough  believer  in  good 
roads,  since  the  resources  of  the  reserves  are  of  a  perma- 
nent character  and  are  valueless  without  means  of  trans- 
portation. The  regulations  require  of  stock  men  that  they 
repair  all  damage  done  to  roads  by  their  stock  (in  the  case 
of  sheep  this  is  often  serious)  and  the  forest  officers  are  in- 
structed to  expend  as  much  time  as  possible  in  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  roads  and  trails.  As  soon  as  funds- 
are  available  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Department  to  thor- 
oughly investigate  the  question  of  a  road  system  on  each 
reserv^e  and  it  is  possible  that  a  definite  policy  in  regard  ta 
their  location,  construction  and  maintenance  be  made  a 
part  of  the  reserve  administration,  which  will,  of  course,  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  prospecting  for  and  operation  of 
mines. 

The  indirect  results  of  the  protection  of  the  forests^ 
the  preservation  of  the  wilderness  and  its  wild  game  for 
use  as  recreation  grounds  by  the  people  is  admitted  by  all  • 
to  be  of  high  importance  and  requires  no  discussion  here. 

Briefly  speaking,  then,  the  mining  industry  is  one  of 
the  largest  users  of  the  resources  of  the  forest  reserves  and 
will  always  be  most  keenly  interested  in  their  management 
and  disposition,  and  I  believe  should  have  some  recognized 
means  of  laying  its  needs  and  desires  before  the  Reserve 
administration. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  part  th^  mining 
industry  has  played  in  the  development  and  settlement  of 
the  West  is  very  fully  appreciated  by  the  Forest  Senice.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  without  you,  the  western 
United  States  would  still  be  controlled  by  the  trappers,, 
hunters  and  stock  men.    You  have  explored  the  cauntry. 
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brought  news  of  its  resources  to  the  East,  built  roads  and 
-caused  railroads  to  be  built.  You  have  created  a  market 
for  agricultural  and  manufactured  products  and  caused  the 
valleys  to  be  settled  and  towns  founded.  In  every  state 
west  of  the  great  plains,  unless  it  be  Utah,  you  were  the 
first  to  enter  and  settle,  and.  the  benefit  which  in  so  doing 
you  conferred  upon  those  who  followed,  no  one  can  fail  to 
remember.  To  some  of  you  it  may  sometimes  have  ap- 
I)eared  that  the  government  was  inclined  to  overlook  the 
part  you  have  played,  in  enforcing  what  seemed  to  you  un- 
necessarily severe  and  harsh  restrictions,  but  I  wish  to  as- 
sure you  there  is  no  other  intention  on  the  part  of  either  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  of  Mr.  Pinchot,  than  to  manage 
the  resources  of  these  reserves  for  the  benefit  of  all  indus- 
tries, and. in  such  a  way  that  the  resources  will  remain  per- 
manently productive  and  thus  fulfill  a  higher  use  than 
would  be  possible  under  any  but  government  control;  and, 
further,  that  the  Department  is  always  amenable  to  reason 
xind  if  mistakes  have  been  made  there  will  be  no  hesitation 
in  acknowledging  and  correcting  them.  Therefore,  as  the 
representative  of  the  Forest  Service,  I  anj  authorized  to 
invite  your  heartiest  co-operation  in  the  administration  of 
these  forest  reserves.  For  their  management  is  solely  an 
economical  problem  and  the  wisdom  shown  in  their  cre- 
ation can  only  be  determined  by  the  benefits  confen^ed  on 
the  users,  of  which  the  mining  industry  is  almost  the  great- 
est. 
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BY   W.    G.    SWART.   E.M.,   DENVER,    COLO. 

For  many  years  the  zinc  industry  of  the  Kocky  Moun- 
tain region  consisted  almost  wholly  of  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  miner  to  sort  out  or  mill  out,  and  throw  away,  enough 
zinc  to  bring  his  lead  or  copper  ores  below  the  penalty 
limit  set  by  the  smelters.  Some  eight  years  ago  this  was 
changed  through  the  purchase  by  European  zinc  smelters  of 
some  Leadville  ores  for  their  zinc  contents.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  shortage  of  ore  supply  in  the  Joplin  district,  co- 
incident with  an  enormous  increase  in  demand  for  spelter,, 
forcing  the  American  zinc  smelters  to  turn  to  the  West  for 
an  adequate  ore  supply.  The  Rockj^  Mountain  states  have 
so  far  not  been  able  to  furnish  ores  of  as  high  a  grade  as 
Missouri,  nor  will  they  ever  do  so,  save  in  exceptional,  scat- 
tered instances.  This  has  greatly  retarded  the  industn-  in 
these  states — far  more  than  can  be  realized  by  the  layman. 

Among  the  common  metals,  the  metallurgy  of  zinc  is^ 
the  least  advanced,  and  requires  the  cleanest  ores  unless, 
iron  furnaces  be  considered,  which  in  the  West  is  not  neces- 
sary. A  copper  furnace  can  be  successfully  run  on  ores  car- 
rjing  one  per  cent,  copper;  a  lead  furnace  on  five  per  cent, 
lead;  but  a  zinc  furnace  calls  for  at  least  thirty  per  cent, 
zinc,  and  forty  and  fifty  per  cent,  is  much  more  apt  to  be- 
profitable.  Lead  and  copi)er  furnaces  are  also  built  of  great 
size,  and  charged  like  iron  furnaces  automatically  in  carload 
lots.  The  zinc  retort  still  holds  but  a  few  hundred  pounds 
and  must  be  charged  by  hand  with  a  shovel.  The  consump- 
tion of  fuel  is  also  from  eight  to  twenty  times  that  of  the 
lead  or  copper  furnace.  All  these,  and  the  further  import- 
ant factor  that  impure  zinc  ores  produce  low-grade  metal  or 
oxide,  give  the  clean  zinc  ores  a  great  advantage,  and  it  is. 
therefore  not  strange  that  the  Joplin  ores  have  always, 
been  standard  and  have  formed  the  basis  of  American  spel- 
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ter  production,  while  the  low-grade  western  ores  have  re- 
mained untouched,  or  have  been  grudgingly  shipped  to  the 
lead  and  copper  smelters  for  their  precious  metal  values, 
paying  there  the  heavy  zinc  penalty  with  which  we  are  all 
so  familiar.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  lead  and  copper 
smelters  this  penalty  has  ample  justification,  for  zinc  is 
probably  the  most  detrimental  element  in  their  furnace 
charge.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  the  average  smelter 
manager  would  be  as  glad  to  eliminate  zinc  from  his  fur- 
naces as  the  miner  would  be  to  escape  the  penalty.  It  is 
also  safe  to-day  to  come  before  you  with  the  statement  that 
these  two  objects  are  at  last  accomplished,  and  western 
zinc  ores  of  almost  any  comjxosition  can  be  successfully 
dressed  and  profitably  marketed. 

This  is  largely  the  result  of  the  increased  demand  for 
spelter  mentioned  above,  and  the  consequent  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  zinc  smelters  to  keep  their  output  up  by  modify- 
ing and  adapting  their  methods  to  these  lower-grade  ores. 
This  has  taken  time  and  money,  and  there  have  of  course 
been  disappointments  and  failures.  Progress  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  first  western  shipments  carried  a  minimum 
of  forty-five  per  cent.  zinc.  Ores  are  now  being  regularly 
shipped  assaying  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  per  cent. 

Lead  and  iron  are  the  impurities  causing  jnost  trouble 
to  the  zinc  smelter.  Since  these  are  the  very  metals  that 
are  most  desirable  for  the  lead  or  copper  smelter,  and  zinc 
the  least  so,  one  says,  naturally,  ^'Separate  them  and  sell 
each  to  its  own  smelter."  It  is  along  exactly  these  lines 
that  the  future  of  the  Kocky  Mountain  industry'  lies.  Most 
of  the  western  ores  are  complex  sulphides,  mixtures  of 
galena,  pyrite  and  blende  occurring  in  a  variety  of  gangiie 
rocks.  In  many  instances  hand  sorting  or  simple  concentra- 
tion in  jigs  or  on  tables  will  give  shipping  products,  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  some  further  or  different  treatment  is 
necessary.  This  means  that  when,  after  trial,  older  and 
well-known  processes  fail  to  yield  clean  products,  as  they 
usually  do,  the  newer  methods  must  be  utilized.  Zinc 
blende  has  too  nearly  the  specific  gravity  of  many  of  its 
associated  minerals  to  be  successfully  removed  by  jigs  or 
tables,  and  such  work  must  be  supplemented  or  replacedne 
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There  are  several  methods  now  offered  to  the  miner  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose.  All  these  methods  are 
^comparatively  new  and  mistakes  will  be  easy  and  costly, 
hence  the  miner  should  understand  thoroughly  that  the 
work  of  selecting  and  installing  a  plant  for  handling  zinc 
^res  belongs  strictly  to  the  experienced  engineer.  This 
<;annot  be  too  forcibly  stated.  No  two  zinc  ores  are  exactly 
iilike,  and  since  it  is  not  possible  to  adapt  the  ore  to  the 
process,  the  process  must  be  adapted  to  the  ore.  This  is 
work  for  an  expert  and  success  depends  on  its  recognition. 

In  a  non-technical  paper  of  this  length  and  cliaracter 
^nly  a  bare  reference  can  be  made  to  the  several  processes 
now  used  or  proposed,  and  the  technical  literature  of  the 
day  must  be  consulted  for  details  by  those  interested.  It 
iieeins  advisable,  however,  to  call  attention  briefly  to  the 
more  prominent  methods. 

A  number  of  chemical  processes,  based  on  leaching  the 
ores  both  before  and  after  roasting,  have  been  tried.  Such 
processes  are  extremely  attractive  and  are  likely  in  the  fu- 
ture to  be  entirely  successful,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
there  is  no  such  plant  in  commercial  operation  to-day  in 
America,  and  work  along  these  lines  ought  only  to  be  at- 
tempted by  strong  companies  having  plenty  of  money  for 
experiment. 

In  Australia  successful  commercial  work  has  been  done 
with  what  are  known  as  "flotation  processes,"  which  depend 
for  their  operation  on  the  selective  lifting  action  of  small 
bubbles  of  hydrogen  gas  on  wet  crushed  ore.  Experiments 
along  these  lines  have  also  been  conducted  in  America,  but 
there  is  nothing  commercial  offered  in  this  country  as  yet. 

While  these  and  other  wet  methods  are  full  of  promise 
for  the  future,  the  fact  is  before  us  that  the  only  successful 
mills  in  operation  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  are  those 
using  magnetism  or  static  electricit3\  There  are  at  least 
twelve  such  mills  in  the  West  at  present,  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  about  430  tons.  Half  this  tonnage  may  be  taken 
as  zinc  concentrates,  which  may  be  assumed  to  average 
forty-five  per  cent.  zinc.  The  indications  are  that  in  another 
vear  this  will  be  doubled. 
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I  may  be  pardoned  for  dwelling  on  these  facts,  for  I 
Lave  spent  the  past  six  years  working  exclusively  on  this 
zinc  ore  problem.  As  an  engineer,  I  am  perfectly  free  to 
admit  my  unvarying  preference  for  wet  work,  but  I  cannot 
escape  this  fact,  that  electricity  is  to-day  making  the  west- 
ern output  of  zinc  ore,  and  it  is  being  done  dry. 

If  put  into  the  shape  of  high-grade  concentrates,  zinc 
ores  are  worth  more  per  unit  than  are  lead  ores,  but  low- 
grade  lead  ores  can  be  marketed  and  smelted  direct  while 
zinc  ores  cannot,  hence  the  stipulation  "high-grade,"  .and 
the  broad  assertion  now  made  that  in  almost  every  case  zinc 
ores  must  be  dressed  before  shipment.  Not  only  is  this 
necessary  to  raise  the  grade  of  the  zinc  product,  but  to  pro- 
duce at  the  same  time  a  by-product  as  valuable  as  possible^ 
carrying  the  gold,  silver,  lead  and  copper,  so  that  they  may 
not  be  lost  but  made  a  source  of  profit. 

.  As  a  general  statement,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  any  zinc 
ore  can  to-day  be  handled  successfully,  and  many  an  old 
abandoned  mine  made  to  pay.  There  are  of  course  excep- 
tions, and  the  whole  matter  is  so  new  that  the  statement 
made  above  will  bear  repeating — if  failure  is  to  be  avoided 
an  expert  must  be  consulted. 

In  Missouri,  ores  carrying  three  or  four  per  cent,  zinc, 
with  no  other  values,  are  mined  and  milled  at  a  profit.  At 
present  it  will  usually  not  pay  to  handle  a  western  ore  car- 
rying less  than  ten  per  cent,  zinc,  provided  there  are  no 
other  recoverable  values.  One  mine  in  Colorado  is  working 
a  seven-per-cent.  zinc  ore,  but  there  is  also  recovered  some 
f3  in  gold,  silver  and  lead. 

Methods  are  daily  improving.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  in  three  years  ores  carrying  five  per  cent,  zinc  should  be 
worked,  in  which  the  zinc  will  represent  the  sole  profit, 
though  not  the  sole  value.  Such  ores  are  not  being  touched 
now,  but  we  all  know  them  to  exist  in  large  bodies,  and  as 
the  knowledge  of  proper  treatment  spreads  they  wull  inevit- 
ably come  into  market. 

The  vital  point  in  the  whole  matter  is  the  recognition 
of  the  facts  that  since  zinc  is  i)enalized  at  the  lead  and  cop- 
per furnace,  and  lead,  iron  and  copper  are  likewise  treated 
at  the  zinc  furnace,  they  must  be  separated  and  sold  as 
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cleaned  products  in  the  high  market.  Exceptions  must  be 
made  here  also,  since  the  new  zinc  smelter  at  Pueblo  buj's 
mixed  ores,  and  so  do  the  Belgian  furnaces,  but  it  will  be 
found  that  the  prices  offered  are  usually  such  as  to  make  it 
profitable  to  the  miner  to  separate  his  products  before  ship- 
ment. Even  the  furnaces  just  mentioned  prefer  the  high- 
grade  material,  and  will  pay  accordingly  for  it.  It  is  a 
fortunate  thing  for  the  miner  that  his  gold  and  silver  values 
usually  follow  the  lead,  copper  and  iron  rather  than  the 
zinc,  for  the  zinc  smelters  do  not  ordinarily  recover  these 
values,  nor  pay  for  them  in  low-grade  ores. 

Several  things  aside  from  new  processes  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  present  activity  and  opportunity. 

The  price  of  spelter  has  been  uniformly  high  for  some 
time  and  bids  fair  to  remain  so  as  long  as  general  financial 
conditions  are  good. 

Many  of  the  European  mines  have  been  obliged  to  cur- 
tail production  on  account  of  decreased  ore  reserves,  caus- 
ing the  European  smelters  to  look  abroad  for  ore  supply. 

The  western  railroads  have  been  generous  in  the  mat- 
ter of  lower  freight  rates  on  these  zinc  ores,  reaping  their 
reward  in  the  building  up  of  a  promising  new  business. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  opening  up  of  these  large 
zinc  deposits  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of  zinc  smelters 
in  the  West.  This  is  of  course  possible,  but  there  are  certain 
considerations  that  must  not  be  overlooked.  Cheap  labor, 
cheap  transportation,  and  above  all,  cheap  fuel,  are  essen- 
tial to  zinc  smelting.  Unlike  lead  or  copper  smelting,  it 
usually  pays  to  haul  zinc  ores  to  the  fuel  rather  than  the 
fuel  to  the  ores.  If  western  smelting  can  be  made  to  pay  it 
will  come  in  time,  but  it  will  not  pay  to  wait  for  it,  and 
meanwhile  the  miner  should  make  the  most  of  his  oppor- 
tunities, and  recognize  the  fact  that  in  his  heretofore  trou- 
blesome zinc  ores  he  has  to-day  a  most  valuable  asset. 

As  to  the  future  only  a  prophet  dare  speak,  and  my 
tongue  is  not  that  of  a  prophet.  It  is  ali^.ady  known  that 
this  Rocky  ^fountain  region  contains  enormous  zinc  depos- 
its. A  prominent  mining  engineer  has  estimated  3,000,000 
tons  of  zinc  ore  in  Leadville  alone,  actually  exposed,  but  it 
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must  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  all  of  this,  or  a 
tenth  part  of  it,  can  be  thrown  on  the  market  for  years  to 
come.  Other  extensive  deposits  are  already  opened  in  Utah, 
Idaho,  Montana,  South  Dakota,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
l)ut  they  are  apt  to  be  even  slower  in  coming  into  the  mar- 
ket. One  thing  is  sure,  however:  The  zinc  industry  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  is  to-day  on  a  firm  basis  and  is  cer- 
tain to  expand  and  add  increasing  amounts  to  the  world's 
tonnage  as  the  yeai's  go  by.  This  is  certainly  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  every  man  interested  in  mining.  Fortunes  exist 
in  these  deposits,  and  a  fortune  in  zinc  counts  just  as  many 
3;ood  gold  dollars  as  a  fortune  in  lead  or  coppej*. 
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Co-operation  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  and  State 

Mining  Bureaus. 


DR.  CHARLES  D.  WALCOTT,  DIRECTOR    U.    S.    GEOLOGICAL,    SURVEY,. 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  .^ 

Your  Secretary,  in  suggesting  that  I  address  the  Min- 
ing Congress  on  the  subject  of  co-operation  between  the 
National  Survey  and  the  State  Mining  Bureaus,  gave  me  an 
opportunity  to  cover  a  much  wider  field  than  is  indicated 
by  the  title  of  this  paper. 

The  National  Survey  is  ready  to  co-operate  with  all 
State  mining  bureaus  and  surveys,  as  far  as  means  and  its 
fields  of  activity  permit.  This  year  it  is  co-operating  with 
several  State  organizations,  and  the  method  of  this  co-oper- 
tion  will  serve  to  indicate  to  other  similar  organizations 
and  mining  bureaus  the  basis  for  co-operation  with  them^ 
if  it  should  seem  desirable  to  undertake  joint  work. 

Co-operation  in  the  collection  of  statistics  of  mineral 
production  is  now  in  force  and  has  been  carried  on  for  sev- 
eral years  between  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
and  the  State  sur\'eys  of  Iowa,  Maryland  and  North  Caro- 
lina, and  arrangements  are  now  being  made  with  the  State 
Geological  Survey  of  Illinois  for  similar  co-operation.  The 
State  geologists  in  these  States  act  as  agents  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey.  This  office  furnishes  the  station- 
ery and  the  franking  privilege  to  the  agents  in  these  States 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  returns,  principally  from  delin- 
quent mineral  producers,  the  general  plan  providing  that 
the  first  request  for  mineral  statistics  shall  be  sent  out  di- 
rect from  the  Washington  office,  and  that  the  State  geolog- 
ical surveys  shall  endeavor  to  procure  returns  from  all 
those  not  responding  to  the  first  request. 

The  Survey  is  engaged  in  co-operative  work  in  geology 
with  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Missouri  and 
Washington.    The  form  of  co-operation  varies 
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some  states,  as  Maine  and  Pennsylvania,  an  appropriation 
is  made  by  the  State  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  commis- 
sioners who  are  authorized  to  arrange  for  co-operation  with 
the  federal  survey.  An  amount  equal  to  the  State  appro- 
priation is  allotted  by  the  federal  survey  and  the  work  is 
done  entirely  by  the  latter  organization.  By  this  form  of 
co-operation  the  funds  available  for  expenditure  on  geo- 
logic work  within  the  State  are  doubled  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  State  indicate  the  order  in  which  various  geo- 
logical problems  in  the  various  parts  of  the  State  shall  be 
investigated. 

A  commoner  form  of  co-operation  is  that  in  which  the 
federal  survey  and  the  State  survey  each  carries  out  cer- 
tain lines  of  investigation,  and  each  furnishes  to  the  other 
organization  the  results  obtained.  This  forn;  of  co-opera- 
tion prevents  a  duplication  of  work  by  State  and  federal 
organizations  and  secures  harmonious  results.  It  also  sup- 
plements the  State  surveys  by  furnishing  them  the  services 
of  specialists  who  could  not  otherwise  be  secured. 

This  survey  has  made  no  active  effort  to  induce  State 
organizations  to  enter  into  co-operative  arrangements.  On 
all  proper  occasions,  however,  it  announces  its  willingness 
to  consider  any  form  of  co-operation  with  the  State  organ- 
izations which,  may  be  appropriate  for  the  particular  condi- 
tions present  in  each  case. 

Cooperation  in  topographic  work  is  now  carried  on 
with  California,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  Mich- 
igan, New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia.  The  appropriations  made 
by  the  States  for  co-operatiVe  surveys  in  topography  are 
used  chiefly  for  actual  field  work,  in  which  are  included  the 
salaries  of  temporary  employes,  who  are  usually  residents 
of  the  State,  and  for  the  living  and  traveling  .expenses  of 
the  field  force.  It  may  be  used  for  paying  office  salaries 
only  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  equalize  the  expenses  of 
both  parties  to  the  co-operation. 

The  methods  pursued  for  co-operation  .in  hydro- 
graphic  investigations  are  essentially  those  foljowed  in 
topographic  mapping.    The  funds  furnished  by  the  Btate 
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are  supplemented  by  an  equal  amount  allotted  from  the 
appropriation  for  gaging  streams  and  determining  the 
water  supply  of  the  country.  The  field  work  is  carried  on 
under  a  general  system  which  has  resulted  from  an  experi- 
ence extending  over  many  years.  The  engineers  or  hydro- 
graphers  are  especially  trained  for  this  work,  and  have 
charge  of  the  field  work,  the  details  of  which  are  entrusted,, 
as  far  as  practicable,  to  local  men. 

The  general  form  of  agreement  with  the  several  State 
organizations  is  shown  in  the  followinjg,  made  with  the 
State  of  Maine: 

Agreement  between  the  director  of  the  United  States  Geologi- 
cal Survey  and  the  State  Survey  Commission  of  Maine  for  co-op- 
erative surveys  in  the  state  of  Maine. 

1.  The  surveys  to  be  undertaken  under  this  agree- 
ment shall  include  topographic,  geologic,  and  hydrographie 
work. 

2.  The  field  and  office  work  shall  be  done  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  who  shall  determine  the  meth- 
ods to  be  employed  in  field  work  and  in  the  preparation  of 
maps  and  the  character  and  scope  of  reports. 

3.  The  order  in  which,  in  point  of  priority,  work  of 
the  several  classes  enumerated  above  shall  be  taken  up  in 
various  parts  of  the  State  shall  be  agreed  upon  in  detail 
by  the  said  State  Commission  and  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey. 

4.  The  topographic  surveys  shall  be  executed  in  a 
manner  sufficiently  elaborate  to  permit  of  the  preparation 
of  maps  upon  a  scale  of  1:62500,  with  a  20-foot  contour  in- 
terval. These  maps  shall  exhibit  the  hydrography,  hypsog- 
raphy,  and  public  culture,  including  all  town  and  county 
boundary  lines  as  established  and  marked  upon  the  ground 
at  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  survey,  in  form  similar 
to  map. sheets  already  completed  in  this  State.  The  out- 
lines of  wooded  areas  shall  be  represented  in  manuscript 
upon  proofs  of  the  engraved  map. 

5.  The  geologic  surveys  may  include  (a)  detailed  in- 
vestigations of  areal,  structural,  and  economic  geolagv  fon 
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the  preparation  of  geologic  folios  upon  a  scale  of  1:62500 
or  1:125000,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Director;  (b)  re- 
connaissance and  detailed  examinations  of  particula-r  i*e- 
gions  of  i)ossible  economic  importance  and  the  preparation 
of  reports  on  the  same;  (c)  extended  reconnaissance  ex- 
aminations for  stratigraphic  correlation  or  other  purposes. 

6.  The  hydrographic  surveys  may  include  (a)  system- 
atic river  measurements;  (b)  determination  of  slope  or  fall 
of  streams;  (c)  examination  and  survey  of  water-storage 
possibilities,  and  (d)  the  preparation  of  reports  relating  tO' 
the  three  classes  of  work  enumerated  above. 

7.  The  work  provided  for  under  this  agreement  shall 
be  done  on  the  basis  of  equal  expenditure  by  the  two  agree- 
ing parties,  but  no  expenses  for  supervision,  for  adminis- 
tration or  for  publication  shall  be  charged  against  the  co- 
operatve  funds.  For  convenience,  the  Upited  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  will,  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  pay 
the  salaries  of  the  persons  employed  thereon,  while  the 
traveling,  subsistence  and  field  expenses,  so  far  as  funds 
available  permit,  will  be  paid  by  the  State;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  total  amount  expended  by  the  State  Commis- 
sion for  any  particular  class  of  work  (topographic,  geologic 
or  hydrographic)  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  expended  upon 
the  same  work  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

8.  During  the  progress  of  the  work  free  access  to 
field  sheets,  notebooks,  and  records  of  the  topographers, 
geologists  and  hydrographers,  shall  be  afforded  the  State 
Commission  for  examination  and  criticism,  and,  should 
they  consider  that  the  work  is  not  being  executed  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  agreement,  then  the  said  commission 
may,  on  formal  notice,  terminate  this  agi'eement. 

9.  The  resulting  maps  and  reports  shall  fully  recog- 
nize the  co-operation  of  the  State  of  Maine. 

10.  When  the  work  is  completed  for  any  unit  area  the 
said  Commission  shall  be  furnished  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  with  photograph  copies  of  manuscript 
topographic  sheets,  and  when  the  engraving  is  completed, 
and  at  all  times  thereafter  when  desired,  the  said  Commis- 
sion shall  be  furnished  by  the  said  Survey  witkjransfiers, 
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at  cost,  from  the  copperplates  of  the  sheets,  for  use  in  print- 
ing editions  of  said  maps. 

(Signed)  H.  C.  RIZER, 
Acting  Director,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
(Signed)  LESLIE  A.  LEE, 

Chairman. 
(Signed)  C.  S.  HICHBOKN. 
State  Survey  Commission  of  Maine. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  14, 1903. 

Supplemental  agreement  hehveen  the  director  of  the  United 
states  Geological  Survey  and  the  State  Survey  Commission  of 
Maine  for  co-operative  surveys  in  the  state  of  Maine. 

1.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  agreement 
of  this  date  between  the  above-named  parties,  it  is  agreed 
and  understood  that  the  state  of  Maine  shall  expend  for 
co-operative  surveys  during  the  years  1903  and  1904  the 
.sum  of  not  less  than  eight  thousand  dollars,  and  that  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  shall  expend  for  co-oper- 
ative surveys  in  the  State  of  Maine  at  least  an  equal 
amount.  It  is  understood  that  the  agreement  for  expendi- 
ture by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  in  1904  is  sub- 
ject to  the  appropriation  of  the  necessary  funds  by  Con- 
gress. 

2.  It  is  understood  that  of  the  above  amount  of  State 
funds  twenty-five  hundred  dollai's  shall  be  expended  on 
topographic  work,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  on  geo- 
logic work  and  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  on  hy- 
drographic  work,  for  each  of  the  two  yeai^s  1903  and  1904, 
and  that  at  least  equal  amounts  shall  be  expended  on 
these  several  classes  of  work  by  the  United  States  Geolog- 
ical Survey. 

3.  If  additional  State  funds  become  available  for  any 
class  of  work  before  the  expiration  of  the  two  years,  pro- 
vision may  be  made  for  the  expenditure  of  an  equal  addi- 
tional amount  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey. 

4.  In  view  of  the  limited  amount  of  State  funds  avail- 
able for  geologic  and  hydrographic  work,  and  the  ^^^ftWij^ 
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required  to  carry  on  this  work  economically  and  efficiently, 
the  geologic  and  hydrographic  branches  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  plan  to  expend  between  twice  and 
three  times  the  amount  expended  by  the  State.  It  is  under- 
stood, however,  that  this  arrangement  is  only  temporary^ 
made  on  the  urgent  request  of  the  State  Commission,  andi 
that  at  the  expiration  of  the  two  years  for  which  this  agree- 
ment provides,  future  agreements  must  be  on  the  basis  of' 
equal  expenditure  by  the  two  agreeing  parties. 

(Signed)  H.  C.  RIZER, 
Acting  Director,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

(Signed)  LESLIE  A.  LEE, 

Chairman. 

(Signed)  C.  S.  HIGHBORN. 
State  Survey  Commission  of  Maine. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  14, 1903. 

From  the  experience  gained,  certain  conditions  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  co-operation  have  been  established. 
All  work  which  is  in  part  paid  for  by  the  Federal  survey, 
and  which  may  be  published  by  it,  or  on  its  authority,  must 
be  controlled  by  the  Director.  He  selects  assistants  to  per- 
form such  work,  or  approves  their  selection.  In  its  execu- 
tion the  work  is  subject  to  the  supervision  and  approval 
of  the  appropriate  chief  of  division  of  the  Federal  surv^ey. 
Payments  for  continuous  service  on  account  of  State  co- 
operation can,  under  the  civil  service  rules,  be  made  to  a 
State  official  only  in  case  he  also  receives  a  Federal  ap- 
pointment. Each  year  plans  and  estimates  for  the  season 
are  mutually  prepared  and  a  report  of  operations  and  re- 
sults is  submitted  to  the  State  officials,  as  is  customary  in 
the  United  States  survey.  All  agreements  for  co-oi)eration 
are  drawn  in  such  manner  as  not  to  conflict  with  the  or- 
ganic law  of  the  Survey  in  regard  to  collections,  furnishing 
information,  or  giving  expert  testimony. 

One  important  point  to  be  considered  in  all  such  work 
is  that  the  general  plans  and  methods  of  the  Federal  sur- 
vey can  not  be  set  aside  on  account'  of  state  co-operation. 
At  the  present  time  the  funds  available  for  co-opefhtioigLare 
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SO  limited  that  its  further  extension  is  dependent  upon  in- 
crease of  appropriations  by  Congress.  It  is  against  the 
policy  of  the  Survey  to  stop  work  on  important  areas  or 
subjects  in  order  that  co-operation  with  individual  States 
may  be  extended.  The  Director  is  willing  to  enter  into  a 
co-operative  agreement  only  when  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  will  be  benefited.  In  the  execution  of  the 
work  certain  features  must  necessarily  be  taken  up  first, 
and  if  this  order  is  in  line  with  what  the  State  desires,  co- 
operation may  be  had  to  the  greatest  advantage,  both  to 
the  State  and  to  the  Federal  government.  The  general  pol- 
icy and  work  of  the  Survey  can  be  changed  only  by  the  di- 
rection of  Congress. 

Relation  of  the  Xational  Survey  to  the  Mining  Industry. 

Several  aspects  of  this  subject  have  been  fully  pre- 
sented to  this  Congress  in  an  address  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Hayes  of 
the  Su^'vey.  He  clearly  outlines  what  the  Federal  govern- 
ment is  doing  and  has  done  in  the  past  for  the  mining  in- 
dustry. This  year  the  Survey  is  giving  effective  assistance 
by  the  preparation  of  topographic  base  maps;  areal  geo- 
logic maps;  detailed  economic  geologic  maps  of  mining  dis- 
tricts, with  descriptive  text;  studies  resulting  in  mono- 
graphic reports  on  developed  mining  districts,  aiming  at 
the  solution  of  fundamental  problems  of  ore  occurrence  and 
deposition;  reconnaissance  work  and  repoi*ts  on  new  min- 
ing districts;  and  statistics  of  mineral  production.  To  these 
should  be  added  (1)  annual  inspection  and  report  on  cur- 
rent development  of  mining  districts;  (2)  enlargement  of 
the  work  of  summarizing  information  in  relation  to  par- 
ticular mineral  dejwsits,  and  (3)  investigations  that  are  be- 
yond the  power  of  the  individual  or  corporation  relating 
to  the  economic  utilization  of  natural  resources,  such  as 
coal  and  cements. 

The  Survey  is  doing  more  for  the  mining  industry  this 
year  than  it  has  done  in  any  previous  year,  but  this  is  only 
a  part  of  what  it  could  and  would  do  if  funds  were  avail- 
able. It  rests  very  largely  with  the  representative,  forceful 
men  interested  in  mining,  whether  the  work  shalUbe  ex? 
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paneled  or  contracted.  If  the  results  obtained  by  the  Sur- 
rey justify  the  expenditure  of  money  and  time  necessary 
to  obtain  greater  results,  the  people,  through  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  will  demand  that  the  work  be  in- 
creased, and  that  further  official  recognition  of  the  mining 
industry  be  given  by  the  Government. 

In  1898  a  joint  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  United 
States  Senate  as  follows: 

To  provide  for  a  division  of  mines  and  mining  in  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey* 

WIIEKEAS,  The  mining  interests  of  the  United  States, 
which  yielded  during  the  calendar  year  eighteen  hundi-ed 
and  ninety-seven  ftn  increase  to  the  nation's  wealth  of  five 
hundred  and  ninety-four  million  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  thousand  dollars,  have  not  a  clearly  defined  representa- 
tion in  the  organization  of  the  Government;  and 

WHEREAS,  It  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  such  a 
representation  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  and  publishing 
statistics  relating  to  mines  and  mining,  including  the  sta- 
tistics of  gold  and  silver  as  mineral  products  from  eai'h 
State  and  district,  in  addition  to  the  statistics  now  gath- 
ered by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  and  statistics  in  relation 
to  labor  einploj  ed  and  wages  earned  in  mines  and  mining, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  compiling  and  publishing  the  laws 
relating  to  prospecting,  prospectors  and  mining  generally, 
and  recommending  provisions  of  the  same;  and 

WIIEIJEAS,  Mining  and  mineral  statistics  of  aH  kinds 
should  be  simplified  and  prompt  publication  be  made  of 
them;  therefore 

.  I{ESOLVED,.7^//  /Ac  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Conefrcss  Affsembledy  That 
a  division  of  mines  and  mining  be,  and  is  hereby  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  to  be  organ- 
ized by  the  Director  of  said  Survtn-,  for  the  purpose  of  gath- 
ering and  publishing  statistics  of  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  products  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, based  upon  the  actual  mined  products  of  eacJi  State, 
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and  statistics  of  labor  employed  and  wages  earned  in  min- 
ing operations,  and  making  investigations  in  relation  to 
mines  and  mining  generally,  and  publishing  the  results 
thereof,  and  for  the  purpose  of  compiling  and  publishing 
the  laws  relating  to  prospecting,  prospectors,  and  mining, 
and  recommending  revisions  of  the  same;  and  that  there 
be  dpin*o|>riat^d  for  the  purposes  of  this  division  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars;  Provided^  That  the  sta- 
tistics and  information  gathered  by  the  division  of  mines 
and  mining  and  by  the  divison  of  geology  of  the  Geological 
Survey  may  be  published  as  a  part  of  or  a  special  appendix 
to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Survey,  or  as 
special  papers  where  early  publication  is  desired,  the  size 
of  the  edition  of  each  such  special  paper  to  be  controlled 
by  its  economic  importance  and  to  be  determined  by  the 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Provided^  furtliery  That  the  entire 
cost  of  composition,  paper,  printing,  illustrations,  and  bind- 
ing'-of  such  special  papers  shall  not  exceed  ten  thousand 
dollars,  the  cost  of  which  shall  be  charged  against  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  division  of  mines  and  mining;  Provided^ 
further^  That  all  statistics  for  each  calendar  year  shall  be 
published  and  delivered  to  Congress  by  th^  first  day  of  De- 
cember of  the  succeeding  calendar  year;  Provided^  furtha^j 
That  the  separate  chapters  on  any  given  mineral  product, 
such  as  gold,  silver,  iron,  coal,  building  stone,  and  so  forth, 
shall  be  printed  as  rapidly  as  transmitted  for  publication; 
that  a  pamphlet  edition  of  any  chapter  shall  be  printed  for 
distribution  on  request  of  the  Director  of  the  Survey,  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Providcdy  furthevj 
That  the  entire  cost  of  paper,  printing  and  binding  of  all 
of  such  separate  chapters  shall  not  exceed  five  thousand 
dollars,  and  that  this  cost  shall  be  charged  against  the  ap- 
propriation which  bears  the  cost  of  printing  and  engraving 
for  the  Annual  Ileport  of  the  Director  of  the  Survey. 

The  letter  transmitting  the  report  on  the  above  resolu- 
tion reads  as  follows: 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Geological  Survey, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  21,  1898. 
Sir:     I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining 
and  a  report  on  joint  resolution  (S.  R.  205)  to  provide  for  a 
division  of  mines  and  mining  in  the  United  States  Geolog- 
ical Survey. 

I  believe  that  the  mining  interests  should  have  a 
clearly  defined  representation  in  the  organization  of  the 
Government,  and  that  either  this  proposed  division  or  a 
bureau  of  mines  should  be  established.  I  think  that  such 
a  division  or  bureau  would  be  of  decided  and  practical 
value  to  the  mining  interests  of  the  countrj'. 
I  am,  with  respect,  j'our  obedient  servant, 

OHAS.  D.  WALCOTT,  Director. 

The  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR: 

Approved  and  forwarded  to  Chairman  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Mines  and  Mining.  C.  N.  BLISS,  Secretary. 

The  accompanying  report  contained  the  following 
among  other  matters: 

REPORT  ON  A  PROPOSED  DIVISION  OF  MINES  AND  MINING  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATE:S.  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 

1.— Introduction. 

There  has  been  a  sentiment  growing  among  the  min- 
eral producers  throughout  the  United  States  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  not  given  as  much  attention  to  mining  as  the 
importance  of  that  industry  demands;  that  inasmuch  as 
there  is  a  Department  of  Agriculture,  there  should  also  be 
a  department  of  mines,  or  at  least  a  bureau  in  which  mines 
and  mining  should  form  a  part  of  the  title.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  well  defined  idea  of  what  the  scope  or  duty 
of  such  a  bureau  should  be  or  what  relations  it  should  sus- 
tain to  existing  bureaus  of  the  Government  dealing  more 
or  less  indirectly  with  statistics  and  matters  relating  ta 
mines  and  mining.   It  appeare  that  many  of  the  advocates^ 
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of  the  establishment  of  a  department  of  mines  and  mining 
have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  an  existing  organization,  the 
Geological  Survey,  includes  among  its  duties  many  that 
could  be  done  by  such  a  department;  that  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  division  of  mines  and  mining  within  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey  the  mining  interests  of  the  country  would  have 
a  clearly  defined  representation  in  the  organization  of  the 
Government;  that  if  properly  provided  with  means  for  the 
collection  of  statistics  and  investigation  of  all  matters  per- 
taining to  mines  and  mining,  and  publication  of  the  sta- 
tistics and  information  thus  gathered,  the  interests  of  the 
mining  industry  would  be  properly  cared  for. 

2,— Foreign  Bureaus  of  Mines  and  Mining. 

Practically  all  governments  except  the  United  States 
have  established  a  system  of  inspection  and  regulation  of 
mines  throughout  their  domain,  and  many  have,  through 
their  geologic  and  other  sur\'eys,  prepared  topographic  and 
geologic  maps  that  have  been  of  material  aid  in  the  devel- 
opment of  mining  interests. 

The  duties  of  the  officer  corresponding  to  a  suggested 
commissioner  of  mines  vary  materially  in  the  different 
countries.  At  the  present  time  the  functions  discharged 
by  the  Inspector  of  Mines  in  Great  Britain  are  in  this  coun- 
try performed  by  the  General  Land  Office,  the  Department 
of  Labor,  the  Geological  Survey,  special  inspectors  of  mines 
who  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Director 
of  the  Mint,  who  assembles  the  statistics  relating  to  gold 
and  silver., 

In  Great  Britain  there  is  but  little  statutory  legislation 
on  the  whole  subject  of  mining  beyond  that  which  relates 
to  the  regulation  and  inspection  of  mines.  In  the  absence 
of  such  general  legislation  the  legal  questions  governing 
ownei^ship  and  working  of  mines  and  minerals  have  been 
determined  by  decisions  of  the  courts,  based  on  the  general 
principles  of  the  common  law  and  on  local  customs.  The  reg- 
ulation and  inspection  of  mines  is  now  in  charge  of  the  home 
office,  to  which  the  inspector  of  mines  reports  in  relation 
to  the  mines  and  upon  the  mineral  statistics. 
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Great  Britain  has  been  very  liberal  in  making  topo- 
graphic and  geologic  surveys,  for  general  information  and 
for  assistance  in  the  development  of  the  mining  resources 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1791  a  general  triangulation 
of  the  kingdom  was  begun,  which  was  completed  in  18.^3. 
With  the  beginning  of  triangulation  topographic  and  cad- 
astral work  was  inaugurated,  and  the  cadastral  work  still 
continues.  The  work  was  originally  in  charge  of  the  War 
Department,  under  the  Board  of  Ordnance.  In  1870  the 
Ordnance  Survey  was  transferred,  without  change  of  per- 
sonnel, from  the  War  Department  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Works.  The  Geological  Survey  of  England  was  organized 
in  1832  and  that  of  Ireland  in  1845.  In  1854  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Scotland  was  made  a  distinct  branch,  and  in  1877 
the  title  of  Great  Britain  was  dropped,  and  the  Geological 
Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom  then  included  the  surveys 
^f  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  was  at 
first  a  bureau  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  but  is  now  a  branch 
-of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art.  In  1859  a  mining 
record  office  was  established. 

In  France  the  head  of  the  mining  administration  is 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  and  in  each  department  the 
prefect  is  the  head  of  the  service,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works.  Then  there  follows  (1)  the 
council-general  of  mines,  made  up  of  the  inspectore-gen- 
<^ral  of  the  first  and  second  class;  (2)  engineers-in-chief,  di- 
vided into  three  classes;  (3)  ordinary  engineers,  divided 
into  three  classes,  and  (4)  "gardes-mines,"  divided  into  four 
classes. 

The  French  system  is  one  of  almost  absolute  State  con- 
trol in  regard  to  concessions  for  mining  and  inspection  and 
regulation  of  mines.  It  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  pol- 
icy of  Great  Britain. 

France  has  prepared  an  elaborate  topographic  map  on 
the  scale  of  1:50000,  or  less  than  1  mile  to  the  inch.  Its 
first  mineral  survey  was  begun  in  1789.  In  1822  a  plan 
was  adopted  for  the  preparation  of  a  general  geologic  map. 
The  map,  with  explanatory  text,  was  published  in  1841. 
It  was  upon  a  small  scale,  and  even  before  it  was  published 
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a  new  survey  was  begun  under  the  various  departments. 
The  existing  survey  was  instituted  in  1868,  and  has  for  its 
primary  object  the  preparation  of  a  detailed  geologic  map 
of  France.    It  is  under  the  Minister  of  Public  Works. 

In  Germany  the  mining  administration  is  under  the 
charge  of  a  Minister  of  Public  Works,  the  provisons  of  the 
mining  law  being  intrusted  in  the  first  instance  to  an  offi- 
cial in  each  mining  district,  and  in  the  next  to  a  council, 
of  which  there  are  five  in  Prussia,  and  in  this  State  the 
mining  authority  alone  (and  not  as  in  other  countries,  in 
conjunction  with  civil  authority)  has  entire  jurisdiction  of 
matters  relating  to  mining,  except  with  regard  to  surface 
damage. 

The  geological  surveys  of  the  Empire  of  Germany  are 
not  wholly  under  the  direction  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. Several  of  the  States  have  geological  surveys  of  their 
own,  such  as  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  etc.  At  first  geo- 
logical investigations  were  carried  on  under  the  royal  su- 
perintendence of  mines,  constituting  a  division  of  the  de- 
partment under  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  Industry  and 
Public  Works.  In  1873  the  survey  was  reorganize<l,  being 
modeled  chiefly  after  the  surveys  of  England  and  Austria. 
Its  official  relations  are  with  the  Department  of  Commerce^ 
Industry  and  Public  Works.  The  tojwgraphic  maps  which 
it  uses  are  prepared  by  another  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  New  South  Wales  all  matters  relating  to  mining 
on  Crown  lands  are  vested  in  a  Minister  of  Mines,  who  ap- 
points a  set  of  officials  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
mining  act.  There  is  also  a  Mining  Board,  which  make» 
regulations  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governor. 

Nearly  all  countries  have  some  form  of  mining  estab- 
lishment and  geological  survey,  but  the  four  mentioned 
illustrate  the  prevailing  types.* 


*The  mining  laws  of  Europe  are  well  summarized  up  to  1S89  In 
"Annall  di  Agricultura,  1889.  Leggi  minerarie  del  TEuropa."  Published 
by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce,  Rome,  Italy. 
There  is  also  a  valuable  guide  to  the  mining  laws  of  the  world  by  Oswald 
Walmesley,  published  by  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  London,  1894. 
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From  a  review  of  the  laws  and  the  plans  of  organiza- 
tion of  the  institutions  controlling  the  mining  interests  of 
the  various  countries,  excepting  the  United  States,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  bureaus,  etc.,  were  primarily  established  for 
the  purpose  of  Government  inspection,  regulation  and  su- 
I>ervision  of  mines,  on  account  of  the  government  having  a 
direct  pecuniary  interest  either  in  the  output  of  precious 
metals  or,  in  the  case  of  many,  in  all  minerals  mined. 

These  foreign  bureaus  are  primarily  occupied  with  in- 
spection of  mines  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  safety  and 
health  of  operatives,  and,  on  the  Continent,  where  the  cen- 
tral government  generally  reserves  to  itself  certain  rights 
in  regard  to  mining  properties,  they  are  intrusted  with  the 
enforcement  and  protection  of  these  rights.  Their  duties 
are  restrictive  rather  than  promotive,^  and  it  does  not  seem 
that  they  offer  much  worthy  of  imitation  by  such  an  or- 
ganization in  the  United  States.  Vastly  more  has  already 
been  done  for  the  direct  development  of  the  mining  indus- 
try in  the  United  States  by  the  Geological  Survey  in  spite 
of  the  limited  scope  accorded  it  under  present  laws.  A 
^eat  advantage  that  American  organization  generally  has 
over  European  is  its  freedom  from  too  detailed  and  hence 
often  restrictive  regulation. 

3,— Free  Mining, 

The  United  States  Government  has  never  asserted  the 
right  of  sovereignty  in  or  over  its  precious  metals,  and 
rarely  over  any  mineral  product.  In  1807  a  system  of  leas- 
ing the  lead  and  copper  mines  was  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  revenue.  After  a  trial  of  nearly  forty  years  the 
system  was  pronounced  a  failure  and  in  1846  the  mines  were 
offered  for  sale.  When  the  gold  mines  of  California  were 
discovered,  and  the  great  mineral  wealth  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  several 
revenue  bills  were  introduced  at  different  times  and  earn- 
estly debated,  but  no  action  w^as  taken  that  interfered  with 
free  mining. 

From  long  association  with  mining  men  engaged  in 
active  mining  operations  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  I 
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doubt  that  any  scheme  providing  for  Government  interfer- 
ence in  mining  operations  would  be  acceptable  to  the  min-  - 
ing  industry  of  the  United  States.  At  the  present  time  the 
State  laws,  although  in  many  cases  inadequate,  appear  ta 
provide  protection  for  the  mining  employes.  This  question 
however  is  one  that  could  be  properly  investigated  by  the 
proposed  division  of  mines  and  mining.  The  same  also  is 
true  of  the  Federal  laws  relating  to  mining  in  the  portions 
of  the  public  domain  not  under  State  governments. 

4,-— Statistics. 

At  the  present  time  the  statistics  of  mineral  produc- 
tion are  gathered  and  compiled  by  the  division  of  mineral 
resources  of  the  Geological  Survey,  with  the  exception  of 
those  of  gold  and  silver,  which  are  under  the  charge  of  the 
Director  of  the  Mint.  With  very  little  additional  cost  the 
gathering  of  statistics  of  minerals  other  than  those  of  gold 
and  silver  can  be  perfected  so  as  not  to  require  any  con- 
siderable additional  expense  or  increase  of  force. 

5,— Economic  and  Mining  Geology, 

It  is  well  known  that  in  creating  the  United  States- 
Geological  Survey,  Congress  and  the  people  whom  it  repre- 
sents expected  that  its  energies  would  be  largely  devoted 
to  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country. 
How  this  method  should  be  accomplished  was  left  to  the 
Director  and  his  principal  assistants,  who,  by  scientific 
training  and  long  practical  experience  were  the  best  quali- 
fied to  judge  what  could  and  what  could  not  be  done  by 
such  a  corps  of  specialists  as  the  Survey  must  necessarily 
consist  of — men  whose  whole  life  is  devoted  to  the  abstract 
side  of  geology  and  whom  neither  the  regulations  of  the 
Survey  as  defined  by  law  nor  the  exigencies  of  their  official 
duties  would  permit  to  participate  in  the  practical  or  com- 
mercial development  of  these  resources. 

It  was  evident  that  these  specialists  could  not  take 
the  place  of  either  the  prospector  or  the  mining  engineer,  as 
a  somewhat  superficial  view  of  the  subject  has  led  some 
to  think  they  might.    They  should,  of  course,  undeBstandj 
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the  principles  that  underlie  the  work  of  either  of  these 
classes  of  men,  but  they  cannot  be  expected  to  possess  the 
expertness  of  instinctive  second  sense  in  each  of  these  pro- 
fessions which  can  be  acquired  only  by  lifelong  practice. 

The  Survey  should  furnish  an  accurate  basis  upon 
which  the  work  of  each  of  these  experts,  so  indispensable 
in  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country, 
may  be  founded.  The  Survey  stands,  so  to  speak,  between 
them  and  nature.  It  should  endeavor  to  tell  the  prospector 
where  he  may  and  where  he  may  not  prospect  to  advantage 
for  this  or  that  valuable  mineral,  but  it  cannot  be  expected 
to  actually  find  the  mineral  for  him.  It  should  aim  to  dis- 
cover for  the  mining  engineer  first  of  all  the  general  laws 
which  govern  the  occurrence  of  the  different  useful  min- 
erals, and  to  show  the  special  applications  of  these  laws  in 
the  particular  mining  regions  that  come  under  survey;  but 
it  cannot  undertake  to  direct  the  workings  of  individual 
mines  or  quarries,  nor  guarantee  that  every  mining  engi- 
neer will  make  a  correct  application  of  the  laws  that  have 
been  discovered. 

The  increase  in  effectiveness  of  this  work  must,  how- 
ever, proceed  slowly.  Even  with  unlimited  amounts  of 
money  immediately  available  the  economic  work  of  the  sur- 
vey could  not  at  once  be  spread  over  the  whole  country,  as 
it  should  be,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  take  time  to  train 
the  additional  number  of  specially  prepared  geologists  re- 
quired. But  there  is  no  doubt  that  by  a  natural  enlarge- 
ment of  the  present  plan  of  work  the  demands  of  the  min- 
ing community  for  government  aid  in  the  development  of 
their  particular  branch  of  industry  can  readily  be  largely 
met. 

It  has  been  generally  understood  that  information  ac- 
quired by  the  Government  is  open  to  all  and  is  not  for  the 
benefit  of  any  one  individual  or  corporation.  Language  to 
this  effect  was  inserted  in  the  statute  organizing  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  in  1879.  This,  then,  draws  the  line  between 
public  and  private  interests.  There  is  mor^  or  less  ex- 
tended desire  that-  assays  and  analyses  and  examinations 
of  prosi>ects  and  mines  should  be  undertaken  by  thagencEal 
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Government;  but  it  would  seem  to  be  clear  that  expert 
work  and  assaying  should  be  left,  except  in  rare  and  excep- 
tional cases,  to  individuals  and  corporations,  so  far  as  the 
General  Government  is  concerned.  State  mining  bureaus 
or  schools  of  mines  can  properly  asisist  in  the  study  of  de- 
tails and  lend  much  aid  to  local  development,  but  the  Gen- 
eral Government  should  deal  only  with  interstate  and  such 
other  problems  as  the  State  cannot  well  undertake. 

6. Special  Economic  Investigation, 

There  are  a  number  of  special  investigations  that  could 
be  profitably  made  by  the  proposed  division  of  mines  and 
mining  which  do  not  properly  come  within  the  scope  of  any 
State  organization,  as  they  affect  interests  that  are  distrib- 
uted through  adjoining  States,'  and  frequently  through 
many  States.  As  an  example  of  this  it  is  desirable  to  make 
a  uniform  and  comprehensive  study  of  coal  and  its  result- 
ant product — coke* — petroleum  and  asphalts,  building 
stones  and  clays. 

Of  the  other  great  fields  of  economic  chemical  research 
which  may  be  mentioned  as  necessary,  the  one  regarding 
our  petroleum  and  asphalts,  closely  linked  with  the  inves- 
tigation of  coals,  is  i>ertinent.  A  study  of  our  clays,  with 
reference  to  pottery,  terra  cotta  and  brick  making,  also  ap- 
pears an  important  field  and  one  which  has  been  almost 
entirely  neglected.  The  establishment  of  clay-working  in- 
dustries is  all  the  more  important  from  the  fact  that  it  al- 
most invariably  indicates  the  formation  of  a  stable  com- 
munity, which  is  not  the  case  with  many  of  the  mining 
industries. 


(*)  This  work  is  now  going  on  at  the  survey  coal  testing  plant  at 
St.  Louis. 
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Legislation  has  been  enacted  in  various  states  and 
countries,  having  as  its  object  co-operallve  effort  in  drain- 
age of  lands  and  mines,  and  providing  water  for  desert 
land. 

In  Illinois  and  Indiana  there  exist  large  areas  of 
swamp  land;  in  California,  Colorado,  Utah  and  many  other 
states  and  territories,  there  exist  large  areas  of  desert  land; 
in  Staffordshire  and  Devonshire  there  exist  large  areas  of 
mineral  land,  with  large  flow  of  underground  water. 

From  1873  there  has  been  effort  made  to  devise  laws 
that  would  enforce  equitable  distribution  of  the  cost  of  get- 
ting water  on  to  lai^d  needing  same,  or  draining  water  off 
from  land,  or  out  of  mines. 

In  1873  the  British  House  of  Parliament  exacted  a  law 
that  created  the  South  Staffordshire  Drainage  Association. 
This  law  empowered  a  commission  which  is  elective.  This 
commission  is  composed  of  thirty  members  whose  authority 
enables  them,  subject  to  expressed  desire  of  owners  of 
given  area,  to  levy  a  tax,  sell  lands,  purchase  works  and 
provide  for  the  drainage  of  the  mineral  area  under  their 
jurisdiction.  This  law,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
area  in  question,  provides  for  division  into  subdistricts  and 
a  board  of  arbitration  for  each  subdislrict,  which  board  is 
necessarily  composed  of  two  mining  engineers  and  one 
lawyer,  all  property  owners,  whose  duties  are  to  define  the 
limit  of  each  subdistrict.  Questions  regarding  establish- 
ment of  rates  and  equipment  are  the  direct  responsibility 
of  the  commission,  and  to  it  must  be  submitted  all  ques- 
tions for  final  decision. 

Under  this  law  what  is  called  a  General  Drainage  Eate 
is  levied  on  every  ton  of  slack,  shale,  limestone,  iron,  fire- 
clay or  other  mineral  raised  of  one  penny  per  ton,  this  ap- 
plying to  the  whole  district,  while  in  the  case  of  all  mines 
actually  drained, .what  is  called  the  Mine  Drainage  Rate  ap- 
plies, which  is  divided  as  follows:  r^^^^T^ 
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Class  1. — Every  ton  of  fire  clay  or  limestone  raised, 
three  pence. 

Class  2. — Every  ton  of  iron  raised,  nine  pence. 

Class  3. — Every  ton  of  coal,  slack  or  other  mineral,  not 
being  fire  clay,  limestone  or  iron,  six  pence. 

In  the  creation  of  this  commission  and  district,  free- 
holders only  can  vote,  and  none  but  freeholders  can  hold 
any  office. 

In  Illinois  and  Indiana  laws  were  enacted  that  also 
created  drainage  districts  which  were  to  provide  co-oi>era- 
lion  in  cost  of  reclaiming  large  swamp  areas.  These  laws 
provided  creation  of  commissions  whose  responsibilities 
and  powers  are  thoroughly  defined  and  restricted,  they  be- 
ing an  adjunct  of  the  executive  machinery  of  the  county,  or 
counties  where  located,  powers  granted  being  to  provide 
works  necessary  to  accomplish  results  sought,  and  to  pro- 
vide funds  by  sale  of  bonds  or  otherwise  to  carry  out  plans 
decided  on. 

In  California,  Colorado  and  Utah  laws  have  been  en- 
acted that  create  irrigation  districts  on  same  general  plan 
to  provide  and  enforce  co-operation  in  getting  water  on*  to 
desert  areas.  These  laws  create  commissions  whose  pow- 
ers are  similar  to  those  of  county  commissioners  and  they 
are  necesarily  property  holders  in  the  districts  and  are 
elected  by  property  holders. 

In  California  and  Colorado  laws  have  been  enacted 
w^hich  give  to  an  operator  who  pumps  and  thereby  drains 
his  own  mine  and  an  adjoining  mine,  claim  for  drainage 
against  owners  and  operators  of  adjoining  mine. 

All  of  above  legislation,  except  last  mentioned,  has 
been  effective  of  very  great  influence  on  the  productivity  of 
the  areas  affected,  the  swamp  areas,  and  desert  areas  so 
largely  that  this  method  of  reaching  results  is  recognized 
and  commended  by  all  interested.  In  the  mineral  area 
mentioned  great  increase  in  the  productivity  has  resulted 
from  the  joint  effort  expended,  as  well  as  great  economy  in 
the  actual  cost  of  drainage,  pumping  being  necessary  in 
this  instance,  while  the  gathering  of  all  data  known,  of  the 
district,  and  the  mapping  of  the  same,  has  provided  to  the 
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operators  of  that  district  a  large  fui.d  of  technical  and 
practical  data  which  has  proved  of  great  value  in  protect- 
ing and  safeguarding  all  new  enterprises  undertaken. 

The  laws  of  California  and  Colorado  intended  to  force 
'Co-operation  were  without  doubt  equitable  in  intent,  but 
were  ineffective  because  they  provided  no  legal  machinery 
l>y  which  their  enforcement  could  result. 

In  considering  a  law  to  be  applicable  to  the  need  of  all 
mining  areas  in  all  our  western  states,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  embody  the  principles  of  those  effective  laws  that  have 
T)een  proven  to  be  valuable: 

First. — The  law  must  provide  for  inception  of  a  given 
•drainage  district  by  vote  of  a  given  per  cent,  of  the  property 
owners  of  the  area  to  be  drained. 

Second.— The  commissioners  must  possess  specific 
•qualifications,  both  as  to  property  ownership  and  pei'sonal 
-ability. 

Third. — The  income  of  the  district  must  be  based  on  a 
tax  in  harmony  with  the  revenue  law  of  the  state. 

Fourth. — The  powers  granted  to  the  commission  must 
l>e  ample  to  provide  the  adoption  of  tunnel  drainage,  shaft 
drainage  or  combination  of  both. 

Fifth. — There  must  be  provision  for  dissolution  of 
•drainage  district  when  conditions  do  not  warrant  further 
existence  of  same. 

Sixth. — There  should  be  absolute  publicity  regarding 
the  data  gathered  by  each  district. 

Such  a  law  would  produce,  if  properly  administered, 
very  great  material  benefit  to  the  mining  industry  in  many 
w^ays,  the  most  impoitant  and  valuable  of  which  would  be 
greater  economy  in  cost  of  drainage,  greater  economy  in 
<!ost  of  mining  ground  already  available,  and  very  great 
•economy  in  cost  of  new  work  which  would  be  safeguarded 
by  study  of  the  geological,  mineralogical  and  underground 
maps  of  each  district,  wiiich  would  tend  to  reduce  the  nor- 
mal volume  of  error  in  mining  and  w^ould  be  a  very  great 
safeguard  against  illegitimate  operation^  all  of  which  bene- 
fits this  organization  can  heartily  endorse.  I  would  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  resolutions  endorsing  the  passage  of 
such  a  law.  rc^n^n]o 
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BY  PROF.  A.   J.   HOSKINS.  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  MINING,   COLO- 
RADO  SCHOOL.  OF   MINES,    GOLDEN,   COLO. 

There  has  been  so  much  valuable  discussion  of  tlie  sub- 
ject in  hand,  during  the  past  five  or  six  years,  that  a  state- 
ment of  the  evils  for  which  a  remedy  is  hereby  proi)osed,  is 
perhaps  unnecessary;  however,  a  little  retrospect  will  ren- 
der the  question  more  interesting. 

Every  mining  operator  or  mining  engineer  in  the  West 
knows  that  there  is  something  radically  wrong,  somewhere,, 
in  the  system  pureued  in  perfecting  ownership  to  mining 
property.  The  original  ownership  of  all  public  domain  is, 
of  course,  vested  in  our  national  government.  Title  to- 
ground  in  the  mineralized  portions  of  this  domain  may  be 
acquired  from  the  government  through  a  series  of  pre- 
scribed acts,  which  are  needlessly  complicated,  and  as  far 
as  results  nowadays  go,  are  quite  unsatisfactory.  It  is  the 
undoubted  intention  of  our  nation  as  a  whole  to  give  to 
every  applicant  who  complies  with  these  many  requirements 
a  perfect  deed,  title,  or  "patent"  to  the  ground  sought.  How 
sadly  it  has  failed  in  many  cases,  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  in  mining  communities.  Many  a  claimant  has 
proceeded  in  absolute  sincerity,  complying  strictly  with 
every  legal  demand;  has  spent  valuable  time  and  money  in 
perfecting  his  possessory  title  to  mining  property,  and  has 
received  his  patent  thereto,  only  to  realize  later  that  his 
precious  document  bearing  the  signatures  of  august  officials 
in  Washington  is  quite  worthless  in  so  far  as  it  protects  his 
interests,  and  is  valuable  chiefly  for  its  autographic  feature 
and  the  possibilities  for  legal  proceedings.  There  is  no  need 
to  cite  instances  of  this  character.  Our  friends  in  the  legal 
profession  are  not  dissatisfied.  Unceasing  litigation  is  ben- 
eficial from  some  aspects,  but  we,  as  mining  men,  are  apt  to 
take  different  views.  .  ^  t 
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What  is  wrong?  Certainly  we  cannot  accuse  the  gov- 
ernment of  discriminating  against  our  mining  industry. 
Why,  then,  is  it  not  possible  to  obtain  as  worthy  a  deed  to 
mineral  lands  as  to  agricultural,  coal,  stone  or  timber 
lands?  It  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  integrity  of  our 
government  that  its  deed  is  of  no  value. 

Were  we  to  take  into  the  field  an  exact  copy,  say  a  trac- 
ing, of  one  of  the  maps  of  a  square  mile  as  prepared  in  the 
office  of  the  United  States  Surveyor  General  to  represent 
the  lines  of  mining  claims  within  a  certain  section  of  land, 
we  should  very  likely  find  many  points  of  disagreement  be- 
tween the  said  map  and  the  actual  conditions.  (Please 
«ee  diagrams  A  and  B.)  We  should  thus  prove  the 
map  to  be  unreliable  in  its  representations,  although 
it  had  been  constructed  by  competent  clerks  with 
the  greatest  care  and  with  the  best  intentions.  Ask  any 
United  States  deputy  mineral  surveyor  of  Cripple  Creek, 
Leadville,  or  any  other  mining  district,  to  give  his  opinion 
as  to  the  value  of  these  so-called  "connected  sheets"  of  his 
district,  and  you  will  probably  be  informed  that  he  places 
absolutely  no  dependence  upon  them.  He  knows  that  they 
are  false  and  misleading.  Many  mining  engineers  obtain 
careful  tracings  of  all  the  sheets  purporting  to  represent 
sections  in  their  respective  localities,  but  they  also  prepare 
other  maps  portraying  the  real  bounds  of  the  claims  as  they 
exist  upon  the  ground.    Both  sets  are  needed. 

Before  discussing  a  few  of  the  reasons  for  the  fallacious 
maps,  let  us  recall  that  the  procedure  of  obtaining  a  patent 
requires  a  claimant  to  employ  a  United  States  deputy  min- 
eral surveyor  to  make  the  official  sur\'ey,  under  instructions 
from  the  Surveyor  General  of  the  given  state  or  territory. 
This  deputy  is  not  a  paid  official  of  the  government,  al- 
though he  holds  a  commission  and  acts  under  a  $10,000 
bond.  He  must  look  to  his  client  for  remuneration.  Never- 
theless, the  claimant  is  aware  that  the  government  has 
given  this  deputy  special  powers  and  has,  in  a  sense,  ap- 
pointed him  as  its  agent.  In  employing  such  an  agent  to  do 
his  official  surveying  a  claimant  is  merely  complying  with 
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the  law,  and  he  is  justified  in  expecting  every  protection  our 
nation  can  give  him. 

The  first  thing  to  consider  among  the  reasons  for  the 
inaccurate  maps  of  record  is  that  all  deputy  mineral  sur- 
veyors are  only  mortal,  fallible  beings.  Surveying  in  min- 
eral countries  is  fraught  w^ith  many  adverse  conditions  and 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  admit  that  competent  engineers, 
are  liable  to  err.    There  are  hundreds  of  ways  in  which  mis- 


Figure  1. 

These  two  diagrams  are  reproduced  from  certified  copies  of  maps- 
of  the  same  identical  locality  and  give  an  idea  of  the  vast  discrepancies 
that  exist. 

Fig.  1  was  drawn  from  careful  field  notes,  and  shows  the  correct 
relative  positions  of  the  mining  lode  claims  in  a  certain  section  of  land» 
just  as  they  would  be  found  by  anyone  going  onto  ^^i^jcSI^'g^S^'GoOQlc 
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Fig.  2  is  the  official  map  of  the  Surveyor-General,  supposedly  repre- 
'senting  this  same  section.  It  was  constructed  according  to  the  rulings 
that  goyemed  prior  to  the  recent  passage  of  the  Brooks  hill.  This  excel- 
lent law  will  prevent  the  construction  of  more  such  monstrosities,  but 
it  can  not  correct  those  already  in  use  as  authority. 


Figure  2. 

takes  may  occur  either  in  the  field,  or  in  the  subsequent 
office  work  involved  in  every  case.  This  is  said  with  no  de- 
sire to  detract  from  the  worthiness  of  the  deputies.  The 
writer  is  a  deputy  himself  and  has  had  ample  experience 
to  give  him  knowledge  whereof  he  speaks. 

The  second  reason  contemplates  a  lower  standard  of 
ethics  and  ability  among  deputies.  It  is  this:  A  few  depu- 
ties have  not  a  sufficient  regard  for  accuracy,  and  they  neg- 
lect to  spend  enough  time  in  field  work.  Many  patent  sur- 
veys have  been  made  with  pencil  and  paper,  and  often  the 
.  setting  of  corners  has  actually  been  dispensed  with.    This 
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class,  a  small  one,  is  familiar  to  all  honestly -inclined  depu- 
ties.   Fortunately  their  bad  effects  are  not  numerous. 

Thirdly,  there  have  been  instances  of  deputies  engag- 
ing in  fraudulent  practices,  whereby  claimants  have  been 
willfully  deceived  in  their  holdings.  This,  however,  is  a 
very  minor  reason  for  the  false  maps. 

Of  the  above  three  excuses  for  irregularities  in  the  offi- 
cial maps,  all  of  them  chargeable  to  the  deputies,  the  unin- 
tentional error  is  the  predominant  one.  The  rules  of  the 
General  Land  Office  provide  for  revoking  the  commission  of 
any  deputy  for  incompetency  or  fraudulent  practice,  but 
ordinarily  the  troubles  are  not  discovered  for  a  long  time, 
and  it  may  be  that,  during  the  interim,  the  deputy  involved 
may  have  died  or  removed  from  the  state,  or  his  \;ommis- 
sion  may  have  expired  by  the  time  limitation.  In  all  such 
cases  there  is  no  redress  possible  for  either  the  claimant  or 
the  government. 

All  of  the  reasons  thus  far  considered  in  explanation 
of  the  erroneous  maps  of  record  in  the  government  offices 
are  directly  attributable  to  the  sun^eyors  or  deputies;  the 
government  itself  cannot  be  properly  blamed.  However^ 
we  now  come  to  a  jwint  where  we  must  consider  another 
reason  for  false  maps,  and  in  this  case  the  government^ 
through  its  officials,  is  distinctly  at  fault.  A  notorious 
ruling — or  rather  a  series  of  such  rulings — emanating  from 
the  Ck)mmissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  at  Washing- 
ton, has  needlessly  complicated  matters.  One  of  these  rul- 
ings, expressed  in  circular  letter,  states  that  the  position  of 
a  patent  claim  on  a  map  is  determined  by  its  connection  to 
a  section  corner,  short  ties  to  neighboring  claims  or  land- 
marks having  no  value  whatever.  Another  ruling  then 
adds  insult  to  injury  by  insisting  that  sections  are  marked 
off  by  corners  upon  the  ground  precisely  as  described  in  the 
notes  of  the  subdivision  survey,  and  that  therefore  the  maps 
must  be  constructed  showing  the  various  comers  in  their 
theoretical  positions.  Combining  the  two  ridiculous  rul- 
ings, the  resulting  maps  are  monumental  examples  of 
idiocy.  The  relative  position  of  two  claims  was  determined, 
not  by  the  real  conditions,  but  by  figuring  and  olattina; 
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through  the  respective  section  ties;  and  in  cases  where  two 
claims  tied  to  different  section  corners  the  theoretical  lines 
of  the  subdivision  were  also  brought  into  account.  To  com- 
ply with  these  silly  and  unjust  regulations,  hundreds  of  ac- 
-curately  surveyed  cases  have  been  filed  and  gone  to  patent 
with  purposely  inaccurate  notes,  or  descriptions.  To  get 
the  cases  approved  at  all  the  deputies  were  obliged  to  ren- 
der false  returns,  and  were  urged  and  upheld  in  such  prac- 
tice by  government  oflScials. 

There  are  many,  many,  complicated  cases  of  overlap- 
ping claims  or  of  unappropriated  domain  shown  upon  the 
maps  that  do  not  in  reality  exist.  A  large  number  of  patent 
proceedings  have  been  stopped  by  the  Surveyors  General 
because  the  tracts  of  ground  described  as  being  the  areas 
sought,  or  upon  which  discoveries  were  claimed,  are  shown 
upon  the  maps  as  patented.  Again,  there  are  many  in- 
stances in  which  the  government  has  actually  granted  two 
or  more  deeds  to  the  same  tract  of  ground,  or  has  refused  to 
issue  any  patent  to  other  tracts.  Claims  platted  upon  a 
sheet  may  in  reality  be  shown  miles  from  their  true  position, 
due  to  the  mistaken  identity  or  a  wrong  marking  of  section 
corners  in  the  field. 

The  government  is  thus  responsible  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  false  maps  of  record,  and  there  is  no  valid  excuse. 
The  troubles  that  have  arisen  from  these  rulings  entirely 
-eclipse  those  due  to  errors  on  the  part  of  the  surveyors. 

Many  strong  efforts  were  made  by  responsible,  well- 
informed  individuals  and  associations  to  have  these  sense- 
Jess  rulings  proscribed.  Able  pleas,  well  substantiated, 
were  unheeded.  The  injustice  continued,  and  in  due  time, 
the  records  and  maps,  which  ought  to  represent  the  highest 
grade  of  accuracy,  have  become  a  chaotic  mass  of  prevarica- 
tions. It  is  impossible  for  a  person,  even  an  experienced 
employe  or  a  Surveyor  General,  to  determine  the  correct  re- 
lation of  claims  to  one  another.  As  probably  not  one  sec- 
tion of  land  was  ever  marked  upon  the  ground  absolutely 
according  to  the  reported  notes,  the  absurdity  of  basing  the 
locus  of  a  valuable  piece  of  ground  by  its  tie  to  a  corner  of 
the  public  survey,  as  platted,  is  obvious.     Practical  engi- 
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neers  in  rough  portions  of  country  know  how  far  a  real  sec- 
tion varies  from  an  accurate  one  mile  square.^ 

•  But  finally,  the  many  strenuous  attempts  to  secure  rec* 
ognition  of  the  merits  of  the  cause  resulted  in  the  framing 
of  a  bill  which  was  introduced  into  the  national  House  by 
CJongressntan  Brooks  and  into  the  Senate  by  Senator  Teller^ 
both  of  Colorado,  the  state  which  waged  the  war  against 
these  injustices.  This  bill  passed  both  houses,  was  signed 
by  the  President  and  became  an  act  April  28th  of  last  year. 
The  main  feature  of  this  law  is  that  the  boundaries  of  all 
patent  surveys  as  marked  upon  the  ground  shall  constitute 
the  highest  authority  as  to  what  land  is  covered.  This  is 
sufficient  to  prevent  any  more  foolish  practice  along  the 
lines  named.  The  law  is  a  splendid  one,  and  the  persons 
who  labored  to  get  its  enactment  deserve  the  highest  praise 
from  all  mining  men.  It  is,  however,  impossible  for  such  a 
law  to  have  any  retroactive  benefits,  and  our  regret  is  thiat 
the  chaos  bred  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Brooks  bill  re- 
mains as  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  instigator  of  all  the  trouble. 
The  harm  has  been  done.  Our  records  are  in  such  a  tangled 
condition  that  it  will  be  decades,  maybe  a  century,  before 
we  can  hope  to  again  have  reliable  maps.  Some  may  sug- 
gest that  the  old  maps  be  reverted  to.  But  most  of  the  old 
maps  have  been  so  badly  defaced  by  attempts  to  show  var- 
ious conditions,  and  the  field  notes  have  been  subjected  ta 
so  many  corrections,  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  in  a 
great  many  instances  to  determine  which  are  the  correct 
notes.  The  old  maps,  infinitely  superior  as  they  were  ta  * 
the  present  ones,  nevertheless  contained  many  errors  due 
to  defective  deputy  work. 

The  present  conditions  are  extremely  hard  upon  the 
worthy  deputies,  while  they  are  conducive  to  the  operation 
of  rogues.  Persons  are  led  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
fractions  adjacent  to  valuable  mines,  because  the  maps  so- 
show  them,  and  they  are  induced  to  invest,  when  really  no- 
such  vacancies  exist. 

Since  the  new  law  became  active,  a  ruling  has  been 
handed  down,  requiring  the  deputy  in  each  new  patent  sur- 
vey, to  tie  to,  and  trace  the  lines  of,  each  conflicting  survey 
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and  to  rei)ort  upon  any  errors  discovered.  This  has  a  ten- 
dency to  discourage  the  surveyor  from  accepting  cases.  The 
benefits  intended  for  the  claimant  will  prove  doubtful. 
There  is  involved  an  immense  amount  of  re-surveying,  ex- 
pense, litigation,  wrangling  among  surveyors,  delay  in  min- 
ing operations,  and  other  objectionable  features.  The  gov- 
ernment is  simply  trying  to  get  hard  surveying  done  gratis. 
If  a  deputy  does  accept  a  case  he  must  charge  enough  more 
than  the  usual  price  to  cover  the  extra  work,  and  in  numer- 
ous instances,  the  estimated  expenses  have  prevented  a 
claimant  from  proceeding  to  patent. 

The  persons  involved  are  laboring  under  unnecessary 
disadvantages,  and  an  outsider  with  no  knowledge  of  min- 
ing business  must  believe  that  matters  are  wrong  when  a 
client  finds  it  more  safe  to  hold  his  claim  as  a  location  than 
to  patent  it;  or  when  a  deputy  decides  that  he  cannot  accept 
patent  business.  There  still  exists  a  serious  hindrance  to 
the  progress  of  mining  and  a  remedy  is  needed.  Fortun- 
ately the  cure  is  easily  suggested,  although  so  far  as  the 
writer  can  ascertain,  no  plan  has  been.heretofore  mentioned 
that  has  been  really  meritorious  and  covering  every  diffi- 
culty. 

The  valuable  accomplishments  of  that  branch  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  known  as  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey demonstrates  the  results  that  are  possible  under  a  sys- 
tematic attempt  by  our  government  to  spread  beneficial  in- 
fluences. It  costs  much  money,  but  the  results  are  im- 
measurable. Topography,  geology,  hydrography  and  allieil 
topics  have  been  handled  in  a  way  that  causes  admiration 
from  all  classes.  What  might  not  be  accomplished  if  a 
commission  of  competent  engineers  were  to  enter  each  min- 
ing district  and  there  take  ample  field  notes  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  sheets  accurately  describing  the  conditions 
upon  the  ground? 

I  suggest  the  formation  of  such  a  body  or  commission, 
to  be  known  as  the  United  States  Mineral  Survey.  It  may 
be  preferably  constituted  as  a  branch  of  the  proposed  De- 
partment of  Mines,  or  it  may  belong  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.    If  organized  under  the  former  departqient,  it 
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would  be  well  to  act  harmoniously  with  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, which  belongs  in  the  latter  department.  Besides  sur- 
veying accurately  in  the  field,  tying  in  every  existing  patent 
monument,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Mineral  Survey  to 
determine  accurately  the  original  position  of  each  missing 
mining  comer,  and  to  require  the  re-establishment  of  all 
such  comei^  by  the  owners.  These  engineers  should  also 
carefully  plat  such  monuments  of  .the  public  survey  (the 
section  and  township  subdivision  comers)  as  are  included  in 
mining  districts  and  their  work  should  be  done  with  such 
thoroughness  as  to  be  invulnerable,  and  as  such  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  final  authority  by  everybody.  Their  maps  and 
records  may  be  then  referred  to  and  relied  upon,  to  an  ex- 
tent that  will  be  a  credit  to  our  nation,  in  place  of  the 
wholly  unreliable  mass  of  fictitious  documents  now  on  file. 
My  proposal  contemplates  the  correction  of  all  errors  intro- 
duced into  patents  that  have  issued  prior  to  the  completion 
of  maps  of  the  respective  localities,  and  to  this  end,  each 
claimant  is  to  be  furnished  gratis  (or  at  a  slight  nominal  ex- 
pense) an  amended  document  of  patent  correctly  describing 
the  premises  in  each  instance,  (ind  retaining  all  priority  or 
other  rights  due  to  the  original  dates.  In  this  way  no  claim- 
ant's rights  will  be  endangered,  he  will  be  put  to  little  or  no 
expense,  and  he  will  be  given  a  guarantee  of  unquestion- 
able ownership  and  peaceable  possession  of  the  exact 
ground  he  sought  to  obtain.  Undeniably,  such  a  plan 
would  require  a  large  appropriation,  but  there  is  no  way  of 
estimating  the  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  the  nation's 
mining  industry.  The  field  or  scope  of  the  Mineral  Survey 
may  be  enlarged  easily  to  include  the  construction  of  maps 
giving  a  graphical  descrijition  of  the  extent  of  mining  oper- 
ations. These  would  be  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  compila- 
tio}i  of  statistics  of  production  and  labor  involved  in  the 
mining  business  of  our  nation. 

I  believe  the  above  proposition  will  meet  with  the  ap- 
])roval  of  all  persons  who  are  legitimately  aiming  to  ad- 
vance the  field  of  mining  in  the  United  States.  At  all 
points,  the  scheme  appeals  to  every  honestly-inclined  mine 
owner,  or  mining  engineer.     There  are  undoubtedly  those 
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who  do  not  desire  the  chaos  to  be  removed,  for  certain  types 
of  "mining  men"  thrive  upon  irregular  practices.  As  far  as 
the  legal  profession  is  concerned,  I  believe  the  adoption  of 
this  plan  will  be  to  its  benefit,  from  the  fact  that  confidence 
among  mining  claimants  will  be  established,  patent  pro- 
ceedings wiir  resume,  and  a  business  activity  will  result 
from  the  revival. 

I  desire  to  urge  upon  the  members  of  this  Congress  an 
earnest  consideration  of  the  merits  of  this  proposed  remedy; 
I  wish  each  one  to  realize  how  quickly  and  satisfactorily  the 
results  may  be  obtained  and  what  an  impetus  our  mining 
industry  can  assume  in  many  districts  where  now  claimants 
refuse  to  develop  and  patent  valuable  ground.  Even  before 
the  era  6f  the  ridiculous  rulings  complained  of  above,  there 
were  several  districts  in  which  affairs  were  in  a  verj'  un- 
satisfactory condition  and  were  continually  growing  worse. 
Deputies  were  unable  to  settle  their  diflSculties.  Disagree- 
ments were  not  possible  of  adjustment,  and  the  interference 
of  some  authoritative  survey  was  needed.  Years  ago  the 
writer  advocated  the  formation  of  a  corps  of  government 
engineers  to  umpire  these  troubles.  The  need  of  relief  from 
some  such  organization  is  now  vastly  greater  than  before. 

It  is  one  of  the  functions  of  our  government  to  further 
the  interests  of  every  legitimate  line  of  business.  Here  is 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  this  function  in 
behalf  of  our  mining  industry.  I  can  imagine  no  valid  ex- 
cuse for  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  officials,  congressmen,  and 
others.  Let  us  all  become  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  such  a  Survey,  then  let  us  urge  the  authorities 
for  it. 

Lest  some  may  misunderstand  my  attitude  towards  the 
Brooks  mining  surv  ey  bill,  I  wish  to  again  emphasize  my 
hearty  approval  of  it.  It  was  the  proi>er  step  at  the  proper 
time.  Difficult  problems  must  be  corrected  from  the  foun- 
dation. The  law  we  now  possess  precludes  anj'  new  compli- 
cations; it  could  not  be  more.  It  could  not  cure  the  evils 
already  existing.  It  is  a  preventive,  and  as  such  is  exactly 
the  sort  of  legislation  we  needed  to  precede  a  correction  of 
the  old  troubles.    Thus  the  Brooks  law  and  the  Mimjral  Siir- 
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vey  would  work  admirably  well  in  conjunction. '  But,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  neither  one  alone  can  cope  with 
the  situation  to  a  successful  issue.  The  law,  supplemented 
by  the  proposed  Mineral  Survey,  will  have  the  desired  effect 
of  settling  all  existing  difficulties  and  will  further  prevent 
troubles  hereafter.  All  minepal  claim  boundaries  will  be 
authoritatively  defined,  and  every  claimant  will  be  obliged! 
to  abide  by  such  metes  and  bounds.  Maps  and  records  will 
thus  be  acquired  that  will  be  accurate.  A  not  insignificant 
benefit  following  such  a  course  will  be  the  prevention  of 
much  fraudulent  practice,  and  as  I  understand  this  Con- 
gress, its  attitude  is  strictly  against  every  sort  of  wildcat 
scheme  or  other  deception  in  connection  with  mines. 

Regarding  the  work  of  such  a  survey,  I  would  say  that 
it  should  be  possible  to  get  fully  organized  and  equipped, 
ready  for  active  field  operations  by  next  spring.  Let  the 
Mineral  Survey  start  with  the  most  desperate  districts,  and 
as  rapidly  as  possible  during  the  summer,  the  data  obtained 
in  the  field  by  the  different  parties  may  be  reduced  to  map 
and  other  record  form.  The  original  maps  and  notes  should 
remain  at  thie  headquarters  of  the  Survey,  while  reproduc- 
tions could  be  distributed  to  the  various  branch  offices  of 
the  government,  such  as  the  Land  Offices,  Surveyor  Gen- 
erals' offices,  postoffices,  and  the  like,  for  public  inspection. 
The  results  would  become  manifest  in  much  less  time  than 
will  be  required  to  wade  through  the  tangle  under  present 
conditions. 

If  the  formation  of  a  new  department  in  the  President's 
Cabinet  is  not  forthcoming,  the  Mineral  Survey  can  be  log- 
ically placed  in  the  General  Land  Office  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  where  it  can  then  be  in  intimate  relation 
with  the  Geological  Survey. 

While  thanking  the  Congress  for  the  privilege  of  pre- 
senting this  matter  for  their  consideration,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  plan. 
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BY   JAMES  WILDING,   K.M.,    PARRAL,    CHIHUAHUA,   MEXICO. 

The  object  of  these  remarks  is  to  point  out  that  a  cer- 
tain branch  of  metallurgy,  which  ought  to  well  repay  at- 
tention, has  been  very  much  neglected  of  late  years. 

For  a  long  time  there  has  been,  apart  from  smelting 
metallurgy,  no  marked  advance  in  the  treatment  of  purely 
silver  ores  such  as  has  taken  place  in  that  of  gold  ores,  due 
to  the  introduction  of  the  cyanide  process  and  the  continu- 
ous and  close  study  that  has  been  given  to  it.  We  are  still 
without  a  method  of  treatment  that  can  at  all  be  compared 
in  metallurgical  results  with  that  of  smelting  ores  in  con- 
junction with  those  of  silver  or  gold. 

Unfortunately  in  many  mining  camps  it  is  only  possible 
to  procure  suitable  fuel  and  the  different  classes  of  ores  or 
fluxes,  necessary  to  make  up  a  good  smelting  mixture,  at 
such  cost  as  precludes  the  employment  of  smelting.  This 
has  led  to  the  centralization  of  smelting  operations  in  local- 
ities well  provided  with  railway  facilities,  in  plants  of  great 
capacity,  equipped  at  great  cost  with  all  the  necessary  me- 
■cthanical  labor-saving  appliances.  The  large  amount  of 
capital  involved  in  the  establishment  of  these  plants,  has 
led  to  the  employment  of  the  highest  technical  skill  avail- 
able, which  has  well  repaid  its  employment  by  the  results 
achieved  in  the  reduction  of  operating  costs  and  the  better 
recovery  of  .the  values  in  the  ores,  enabling  the  central 
plants  to  compete  with  local  establishments  to  an  extent 
not  anticipated  in  former  years. 

The  very  i)erfecting  of  smelting  metallurgy  has,  how- 
ever, caused  a  certain  apathy  with  regard  to  the  possibil- 
ities of  local  treatment.  The  miner  has  of  late  paid  atten- 
tion only  to  such  ore  as  can  be  profitably  shipped,  ignoring 
the  often  large  bodies  of  ore  which  neither  can  be  shipped 
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nor  treated  by  any  of  the  older  processes  at  a  profit.  The 
metallurgist  has  received  but  little  encouragement  to  un- 
dertake investigation,  and  we  have  remained  in  the  local 
treatment  field  almost  where  we  were  twenty  years  ago. 

It  may  be  considered  in  place  to  here  review  shortly  the 
processes  at  present  in  use  to  extract  the  silver  from  ores 
at  the  place  of  their  production. 

Of  these  processes^  the  amalgamation  of  raw  ore  in 
pans  has  almost  gone  out  of  use,  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of 
suitably-oxidized  ores. 

Chloridizing  of  the  ore,  followed  by  pan  amalgamation^ 
has  the  disadvantages  of  high  losses  and,  in  most  localities,, 
of  high  costs.  The  losses  are  partly  due  to  imperfect  chlor- 
ination  and  partly  to  the  volatilization  of  silver  chloride  in 
the  roasting,  which  is  probably  never  less  than  seven  per 
cent,  of  the  silver  content  of  the  ore,  and  may  exceed  thirty 
per  cent,  with  certain  ores,  if  the  roasting  temperature  be 
not  very  accurately  controlled. 

Chloridizing  of  the  ore  followed  by  leaching  with  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  has  the  same  disadvantage  of  high  loss  as 
the  above,  with  the  additional  one  that  the  end  product,, 
"sulphides,"  has  to  be  further  treated.  This  is  usually  com- 
pensated, however,  by  the  lower  cost  of  leaching. 

The  Eussell  process,  introduced  in  1885,  has  generally 
failed  to  give  satisfactory  results  with  raw  ores.  It  can  only 
be  regarded  as  an  aid  to  the  older  "hypo"  process  in  cases 
of  imperfect  chlorination,  or  in  which  the  chlorination  "goes 
back"  during  the  preliminary  washing  with  water. 

"ratio"  amalgamation  still  renders  good  service  in  a 
few  places  in  Mexico.  In  Pachuca,  where  it  was  invented 
and  has  attained  its  highest  development,  it  is  usually  pre- 
ceded, and  often  also  followed,  by  concenti^ating  out  the  sul- 
phides and  a  large  part  of  the  small  amount  of  gold  con- 
tained in  the  ore.  An  extraction  of  as  much  as  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  values  is  claimed  on  ore  containing  1,500  grams 
of  silver  per  metric  ton,  though  of  course  the  proportion  ex- 
tracted from  ore  of  half  this  grade  is  much  less.  The  recent 
improvements  noted  are  the  finer  grin<liiig  of  the 
ore,  and  the  introduction  of  mechanical  devices  for4urning 
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over  the  ore  in  the  "torta"  in  the  place  of  the  time-honored 
use  of  animals. 

Potassium  cyanide  has  recently  been  used  as  a  solvent 
for  silver,  and  in  cases  in  which  a  sufficient  proportion  of 
the  silver  is  associated  with  sulphides  removable  by  concen- 
tration fair  metallurgical  results  have  been  attained,  even 
though  the  proportion  of  the  silver  content  of  the  concen- 
tration tailings  extracted  by  the  cyanide  has  not  exceeded 
fifty  to  sixty-five  per  cent.  The  cost  of  treatment  is  not 
high,  and  we  look  for  a  further  spread  of  this  method  for 
such  ores. 

It  might  be  supposed  from  our  friend  Mr.  Malcolmson's 
valuable  paper  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  local  treatment,  but  this,  of  course,  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  author,  as  there  must  always  be  a  lim- 
iting grade  for  every  locality,  under  which  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  ship  at  a  profit.  This  will  vary  with  the  degree  of 
superiority  of  the  smelting  process  over  that  locally  used, 
the  amount  of  profit  demanded  by  the  smelter,  the  class  of 
ore,  the  distance  of  the  mine  from  the  central  plant.  This 
limit  is  reached  in  many  places  in  Mexico  situated  on  a  rail- 
way where  the  ores  are  silicious  with  1,000  to  1,200  grams 
of  silver  per  metric  ton.  Ore  of  this  grade  can  usually  be 
dealt  with  profitably  in  such  camps  by  one  of  the  older  pro- 
cesses, but  ore  of  a  value  of  ?10,  United  States  currency, 
per  metric  ton,  which  exists  so  often  in  great  quantities 
cannot  be  made  profitable,  although  gold  ores  of  this  grade 
under  similar  conditions  of  mining  are  nearly  always  a 
source  of  profit  throughout  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

The  intention  of  these  remarks  is  then  to  impress  on 
the  mine  owner  that,  although  he  may  not  be  able  to  deal 
with  his  low-grade  ore  by  any  method  employed  up  to  the 
present,  the  resources  of  metallurgical  knowledge  are  not 
necessarily  exhausted,  but  that  it  may  often  be  to  his  ulti- 
mate profit  to  devote  money  to  the  prosecution  of  sys- 
tematic research.  But  for  the  old  Cassel  company's  exper- 
imental plant  in  Glasgow  we  might  have  waited  years  more 
for  the  introduction  and  improvement  of  the  modern  cya- 
nide process  for  the  treatment  of  gold  ores. 
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BY  JAS.  W.   MALCOLMSON,   E.M.,   EL  PASO,  TEXAS. 

Twenty  years  ago,  practically  all  the  gold  and  silver 
ores  of  Mexico  were  treated  on  the  spot  where  they  were 
mined,  by  various  local  methods  of  treatment;  amalgama- 
tion and  leaching  processes  being  very  commonly  employed. 

Since  1885,  a  great  change  has  taken  place;  most  of 
the  ore  now  mined  is  transported  over  the  railroads  to  cen- 
tral smelting  plants  and  the  precious  metals  contained  are 
reduced  to  bullion  with  the  aid  of  lead  or  copper.  An  enor- 
mous and  prosperous  smelting  industry  has  thus  developed 
to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  mine  operators  and  the 
railroads. 

This  introduction  of  customs  smelting  has  radically 
altered  the  whole  character  of  mining  in  Mexico,  esi>ecially 
in  those  districts  contiguous  to  the  railroads.  Formerly, 
after  discovering  an  ore  body,  the  miner  was  compelled  to 
go  to  considerable  expense  in  erecting  a  local  mill,  and  even 
then  was  often  unable  to  extract  more  than  an  Indiflferent 
percentage  of  the  gold  and  silver  contained  In  his  ores. 

To-day,  the  miner  operating  near  the  railroad,  find& 
himself  able  to  turn  his  ore  into  cash  immediately,  by  ship- 
ping it  to  any  of  these  smelters.  He  usually  receives  an 
amount  which  yields  him  as  great  or  greater  profit  than 
he  could  obtain  from  local  processes,  and  this,  too,  without 
any  investment  beyond  the  actual  cost  of  mining  the  ore. 
The  miner  of  refractory  ores  also  finds  himself  almost  as 
well  off  as  the  favored  producer  of  free  milling  ores  owning 
his  own  reduction  plant,  and  it  is  only  in  those  districts  far 
removed  from  the  railroads  that  the  former  cumbrous  meth- 
ods  of  local  treatment  are  still  employed. 

In  order  to  form  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  this 
change,  it  has  been  estimated  that,  before  1885,  ninety  per 
cent,  of  all  the  silver  and  gold  ore  mined  in  Mexico  was- 
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treated  locally  where  it  was  produced;  but  to-day,  over 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  ore  mined,  is  shipped  over 
railroads  to  the  various  smelters  of  the  country,  where  it  i» 
reduced  to  bullion  with  either  lead  or  copper. 

Until  1890,  lead  ores  were  very  generally  employed  for 
this  purpose  and  Mexican  gold  and  silver  ores  were  shipped 
to  Denver,  Pueblo,  Omaha,  Kansas  City  and  San  Francisco, 
where  lead  smeltery  were  in  operation.  Extensive  smelting 
works  in  this  city  of  El  Paso  were  also  erected  at  this  per- 
iod, to  handle  ores  from  Mexico,  which  were  actually  crowd- 
ing the  ore  markets  of  the  United  States. 

After  the  discover}^  and  development  of  the  lead  mines 
of  Sierra  Madre  and  Nuevo  Leon  in  northern  Mexico,  the 
lead  ore  miners  of  Colorado,  in  1892,  fearing  that  the  intro- 
duction of  Mexican  lead  ores  into  the  United  States  would 
destroy  their  control  of  the  lead  ore  market,  succeeded  in 
having  a  prohibitive  duty  imposed  on  this  metal.  The  con- 
trol of  fluxing  ores  by  the  lead  miners  of  Colorado  at  that 
time  enabled  them  to  dictate  such  terms  to  the  smeltera 
that  smelting  charges  on  lead  ore  were  not  only  abolished 
entirely,  but,  for  a  time,  the  smelters  were  compelled  to  pay 
more  for  the  lead  contents  of  the  ore  than  its  market  value 
to  them.  The  result  of  the  imposition  of  this  duty  was  that 
the  gold  and  silver  miners  of  the  United  States  were  still 
left  at  the  mercy  of  the  lead  ore  miners,  whose  demands 
made  it  necessary  for  the  smelters  to  obtain  their  margins 
from  the  miners  of  silicious  ores,  who  were  thus  compelled 
to  submit  to  higher  treatment  charges,  while  several  mill- 
ions of  dollars  of  United  States  capital  were  invested  in 
Mexico  in  the  erection  of  customs  smelters  at  Monterey, 
San  Luis  Potosi,  Aguascalientes  and  other  points. 

During  the  past  few  years,  it  has  become  evident,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  the  enormous  increase  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver production  in  Mexico,  that  the  capacity  of  these  lead 
smelters  is  insufficient  and  that  enough  lead  cannot  be  ob- 
tained to  take  care  of  the  increasing  production  of  gold  and 
silver  ores.  One  large  smelter  in  the  central  part  of  the 
republic  has  already  replaced  its  lead  base  with  copper,  al- 
though  more   than   one-half   of  the   co]>per   emplqjed   ia 
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shipped  South  from  the  United  States  through  El  Paso, 
and  on  account  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  lead 
resources  of  Mexico,  it  is  inevitable  that  others  of  the  prin- 
cipal smelting  plants  will  soon  be  partly  altered  from  a 
lead  to  a  copper  basis. 

The  greater  part  of  the  gold  and  silver  produced  in 
Mexico  is  found  in  silicious  ores,  the  greater  part  of  the 
profits  of  smelting  being  derived  fi-om  them,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  the  metallurgist  is  to  get  rid  of  this  silica  as  slag,  in 
the  cheapest  possible  way,  leaving  the  precious  metals  al- 
loyed with  the  lead  or  copi)er  used  as  a  collector. 

In  a  lead  furnace,  the  charge  cannot  carry  more  than 
one-tliird  of  its  weight  as  silica  and  owing  to  the  relatively 
low  temperature  at  which  lead  smelting  is  carried  on,  the 
speed  of  operations  is  not  gi'eat.  In  a  copper  furnace,  ow- 
ing to  the  higher  temperatures  employed,  the  charge  may 
carry  as  high  as  one-half  of  its  weight  as  silica,  and  twice 
the  amount  of  charge  can  be  smelted  as  in  a  lead  furnace  of 
similar  dimensions.  In  other  words,  a  copper  furnace  will 
smelt  three  times  as  much  silicious  silver  ore  as  a  lead  fur- 
nace of  the  same  size,  in  the  same  time. 

Copper  as  a  collector,  offei*s  other  points  of  imperiority 
to  lead.  It  can  be  enriched  to  a  much  greater  extent  with 
gold  and  silver.  A  copper  furnace  smelting  gold  and  silver 
ores,  is  often  operated  successfully  with  less  than  one  per 
cent,  of  copi)er  in  the  charge,  the  volume  of  matte  produced 
being  made  up  by  the  use  of  ii*on  sulphide  ores,  while  a  lead 
furnace  cannot  be  successfully  operated  with  less  than 
seven  per  cent,  lead,  and  finally,  a  copper  furnace  is  much 
more  easily  operated  than  a  lead  furnace  because  varia- 
tions in  slag  composition  are  of  much  less  importance. 

There  is,  therefore,  very  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
bulk  of  tli,e  silver  and  gold  ore  smelted  in  Mexico  will  be 
reduced  in  copper  instead  of  lead  furnaces  in  the  future, 
and  the  question  arises,  "Where  will  this  copper  come 
from?'' 

The  silver  and  gold  output  of  Mexico  is  large  and  in- 
creasing very  rapidly.  The  silver  production  of  1904  was 
71,880,000  ounces,  or  18.000,000  ounces  greater  than  that  of 
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the  United  States,  Mexico  being  the  greatest  silver-produc- 
ing country  in  the  world.  The  value  of  the  gold  produced 
during  1904  was  |12,605,000  United  States  currency. 

The  greater  part  of  this  gold  and  silver  is  found  in  the 
central  plateau  of  the  republic,  and  along  the  lines  of  the 
main  railroads,  tBe  principal  districts  being  Pachuca, 
Guanajuato,  El  Oro,  Zacatecas,  Mapimi,  Parral,  Santa  Eu- 
lalia,  Catorce  and  Matehuala. 

The  production  of  copper  in  Mexico  has  increased  from 
900  tons  in  1891  to  57,500  tons  in  1904,  largely  owing  to  the 
opening  up  of  the  great  mines  of  Cananea.  The  bulk  of  this 
metal  is  mined  from  northern  Sonora  and  Lower  California 
and  a  considerable  distance  west  of  the  gold  and  silver  min- 
ing districts  before  mentioned.  The  adjacent  territory  of 
Arizona  also  supplies  a  large  and  steadily  increasing  out- 
put of  copper,  the  output  during  1904  being  approximately 
70,000  tons. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the 
copper  ores  of  Sonora  and  Arizona  usually  carry  low  values 
in  gold  and  silver.  At  present,  they  are  smelted  locally, 
the  copper  produced  being  shipped  to  New  Jersey  and  other 
points  on  the  Atlantic  shore  for  refining. 

There  exists  therefore  to-day,  a  temporary  and  abnor- 
mal condition  .of  affairs  which,  when  remedied,  will  have 
a  profound  influence  on  the  development  of  mining  and 
metallurgical  enterprise,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
Mexico. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  in  Mexico,  a  steadily  increas- 
ing output  of  silicious  ores,  rich  in  gold  and  silver,  with  a 
stationary  or  decreasing  production  of  lead  ores  suitable  for 
smelting  purposes.  The  result  is  that  gold  and  silver  min- 
ing operations  throughout  central  Mexico  are  handicapped 
by  excessive  treatment  rates,  and  many  gold  and  silver 
mines  are  now  shut  down  which  were  formerly  operated 
with  profit. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  in  Arizona  and  northern 
Sonora,  a  large  and  steadily-increasing  production  of  cop- 
I)er  eminently  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  customs 
smelting,  but  which  is  not  yet  utilized  for  this  jmrpose. 
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After  the  attention  of  the  great  copper  producers  of 
Bonora  and  Arizona  is  directed  to  the  possibilities  in  smelt- 
ing the  gold  and  silver  ores  of  Mexico  together  with  the 
copper  ores  of  the  West,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
very  much  greater  profits  will  be  made  than  is  now  the  case. 

Copper  will  be  shipped  to  the  refineries  rich  in  gold  and 
silver  contents,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  without  precious 
metal  values  of  importance,  and  profits  will  be  made  by  the 
combination  which  will  benefit  the  miners  and  the  railroads 
quite  as  much  as  the  smelters  themselves. 

When  this  copper  smelting  industry,  now  in  its  infancy, 
is  developed  along  these  lines,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
El  Paso,  lying  as  it  does,  on  the  lines  of  communication  be- 
tween the  copper  mines  of  Arizona  and  Sonora  and  the  gold 
and  silver  mines  of  Mexico,  will  become  a  copper  smelting 
center  of  great  importance,  and  a  messenger  of  prosperity 
to  the  many  gold  and  silver  mines  of  northern  Mexico.. 
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An  Eastern  Exposition  of  Minerals  and  Mining  Machinery  by 
the  American  Mining  Congress. 


BY   WM.   M.   PORTER,   CHICAGO,   ILJ* 

Gentlemen  of  the  American  Mining  Congress: 

In  perfect  harmony  with  the  original  intention  of  this 
Congress,  namely,  the  advancement  of  all  mining  interests, 
I  desire  to  present  to  you  some  ideas  that  have  occurred  to 
me  from  observation,  and  which  I  believe,  if  followed,  would 
have  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  future  of  the  mining 
business.  I  will  only  consider  the  matter  from  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view. 

Mining  is  about  as  old  as  civilization,  and  has  been  en- 
gaged in  by  the  inhabitants  of  all  parts  of  the  earth.  It  ap- 
peals to  us  as  the  most  nearly  God-given  industry  with 
which  man  is  blessed,  as  its  opportunities  are  more  evenly 
distributed,  and  its  history  shows  that  the  miner  of  to-day 
is  the  mine  owner  of  to-morrow. 

To  those  experienced  in  mining,  this  noble  calling 
which  has  created  nations  has  enriched  state  and  temtory, 
has  given  birth  to  gigantic  corporations,  has  placed  many 
individuals  far  beyond  want,  has  suffered  considerably  from 
a  lack  of  liberal  patronage  by  the  capitalist.  It  seems  ap- 
parent, therefore,  that  some  forward  move  by  the  Congress 
at  this  time  would  accomplish  many  good  results. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  most  cities  throughout 
the  land,  there  is  a  demand  for  safe  investment.  The  coun- 
try is  enjoying  a  wave  of  prosperity  that  extends  from  one 
extreme  limit  to  the  other. 

Many  manufacturing  enterprises  can  acquire  thousands 
of  dollars  by  the  mere  exhibition  of  some  newly  patented 
device — the  matter  of  hazardous  undertaking  by  possible 
long-drawn-out  patent  litigation  is  not  considered,  so  anx- 
ious is  the  capitalist  to  place  his  money  to  advantage.  Even 
to  frivolous  amusement  enterprise  does  the  dignified  mil- 
lionaire stoop  to  conquer;  but  when  a  mining  d'h^CI^V^Me 
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broached,  then  the  apparent  stringency  in  the  money  mar- 
ket becomes  oppressive. 

When  we  consider  the  large  number  of  wealthy  men 
all  over  these  United  States,  who,  if  they  were  disposed, 
could  take  interest  in  various  mining  ventures,  it  causes  us 
to  reflect  upon  the  situation,  and  to  realize  that  there  has 
been  little  accomplished,  comparatively  speaking.  There 
are  many  bright  young  business  men  receiving  salaries  from 
|2,000  to  f  5,000  a  year  in  the  large  eastern  cities,  that  would 
make  the  most  desirable  partners  in  mining  if  they  had  any 
reasonable  assurance  of  the  safety  of  the  investment,  or  if 
they  knew  of  the  good  chance  of  success  as  compared  to  the 
impossible  one  of  acquiring  wealth  in  that  great  thorough- 
fare of  destruction — Wall  street.  They  are  eagerly  seeking 
opportunities  where  by  judicious  action  they  can  become  in- 
terested, and  are  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  large  returns, 
but  you  do  not  hear  of  many  inquiries  for  mining  invest- 
ment from  the  successful  business  man  of  the  present  time. 
Few  remarks  pertaining  to  a  safe  harbor  for  the  earnings  of 
the  thrifty  have  the  slightest  reference  to  mining  prospects. 
Such  investments  are  not  sought.  What  wonder,  then, 
that  we  ask  in  great  surprise:  Why  is  it?  Have  not  mil- 
lions of  dollars  been  taken  from  rich  mining  fields  all  over 
the  great  West  ever  since  the  days  of  1849?  Xearly  every 
state  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
has  contributed  annually  to  the  great  wealth  amassed  from 
mining.  If  we  subtract  that  vast  amount  from  the  yearly 
output  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  we  would  not 
occupy  the  prominent  commercial  position  that  we  now  hold 
before  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Therefore,  it  can  not  be 
truly  said  that  there  is  not  an  inducement  in  this  occupation 
for  the  capitalist.  For  past  records  decidedly  prove  the  con- 
trary. But  when  a  new  field  is  discovered,  the  rush  that  fol- 
lows is  made  usually  by  the  miner  and  the  laboring  man  of 
the  West — not  by  eastern  representatives  of  capital.  These 
are  facts  that  are  not  distorted. 

The  little  knowledge  that  the  best  business  man  of  the 
East  has  relative  to  mining  is  not  complimentary  in  a  high 
degree.     In  fact,  the  middle    class   knows    compapativelyj 
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nothing  of  the  better  side  of  this  industry;  all  they  know 
that  pertains  to  making  money,  other  than  hj  their  trade  or 
profession,  is  speculation — that  is  the  cry  of  the  hour;  and 
men  and  women,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  the  million- 
aire and  the  laborer,  in  all  circles  of  society,  and  among  all 
classes,  you  will  hear  stock  values,  from  industrials  up,  dis- 
cussed with  the  greatest  proficiency.  The  trend  of  it  all  is 
for  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  The  people  are  venture- 
some— they  seek  opportunity  with  a  degree  of  risk,  but 
large  chance  of  gain.  The  conditions  are  ideal  for  accom- 
plishing good  results  if  once  they  learn  the  situation,  but 
they  can  only  be  interested  by  a  course  of  education  by 
demonstration.  They  should  have  tangible  evidence  of  that 
which  can  be  done  with  a  little  capital  in  the  West,  and 
shown  that  there  they  can  become  rich  by  the  same  effort 
that  will  only  bring  a  living  in  the  East.  We  must  devise 
a  plan  to  forcibly  impress  them — we  know  that  in  the  West 
the  number  of  good  properties  is  far  in  excess  of  the  invest- 
ors. We  must  then  turn  to  the  East,  the  great  Mecca  of 
capital.  There  are  located  the  money  centers  of  America—^ 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago — where  are 
the  largest  branches  of  all  the  banking  houses  of  Europe. 
Great  amounts  of  capital  are  in  circulation.  The  people 
spend  their  money  in  luxurious  living,  in  extravagant  at- 
tire and  amusement.  Everyone  vies  with  his  neighbor  to 
make  a  great  showing.  They  must  have  money,  and  they 
want  to  make  it  quick — they  are  plungers  and  courageous 
to  a  marked  degree.  Not  in  any  part  of  the  United  States 
will  you  witness  such  a  mad  rush  for  wealth  as  in  the  above 
mentioned  cities.  Their  last  thought  at  night  and  the  first 
in  the  morning  is  the  accumulation  of  money. 

Now  it  is  a  plain  business  proposition;  the  mine  owners 
of  the  West  want  to  get  in  closer  touch  with  the  East — 
the  source  of  capital;  and  it  can  not  be  done  by  any  one  man 
or  body  of  men  with  the  same  sincerity  of  purpose  as  by  the 
American  Mining  Congress.  It  can  stand  as  the  expo- 
nent in  the  United  States  of  all  that  is  progressive  in  min- 
ing. It  can  show  to  the  eastern  people  that  all  mining 
concerns  are  not  disreputable;  that  this  body  is^eliable. 
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and  that  it  is  desirous  of  protecting  the  investor,  and 
to  that  end  will  aid  the  eastern. public  by  giving  them  an 
opportunity  to  learn  something  of  mineral,  the  treatment  of 
ore  and  mining  generally. 

The  most  satisfactory  manner  in  which  to  gain  a  man's 
confidence  is  to  give  him  an  insight  so  that  he  can  judge  for 
himself.  Ncrw  ttiis  can 'all  be  accomplished  and  the  name 
of  this  Congress  be  identified  by  the  act,  as  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  in  mining,  by  holding  in  either  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  or  Chicago,  an  exposition  of  all  known  min- 
erals, oils,  salts,  chemicals,  etc.,  and  of  every  mine  appli- 
ance. 

For  the  last  twenty-five  years  expositions  and  fairs 
have  been  given  all  over  the  West  and  a  certain  space  has 
been  set  aside  for  the  convenience  of  this,  the  leading  indus- 
try of  this  great  nation.  I  think  it  is  high  time  for  our  min- 
ing interests  to  get  out  of  their  swaddling  clothes  and  show 
to  the  world  that  they  can  stand  alone.  There  has  never 
been  a  purely  mining  exposition  held  in  this  country.  There 
has  not  been  an  exposition  on  a  large  scale  held  in  the  cities 
above  named,  with  the  exception  of  Chicago,  since  the  Cen- 
tennial in  1876. 

The  plan  I  would  suggest  would  be  to  seek  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  government  to  furnish  an  exhibit  and  give  an 
appropriation;  to  have  each  state  and  territory  make  an  ex- 
hibit; to  invite  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  join  this  Con- 
gress in  showing  mining  machinery  and  minerals  from  all 
over  the  world,  and  thus  project  a  large  affair  which  will 
be  necessary,  in  order  to  interest  any  of  the  cities  above 
mentioned  in  tlie  enterprise.  The  extreme  East  is  most  anx- 
ious to  have  a  big  show — the  country  is  prosperous  and  the 
time  most  opportune. 

One  of  the  main  features  of  this  exposition  would  be 
the  exhibiting  of  products  of  properties  and  thereby  show 
that  there  are  most  excellent  chances  for  investment  in 
mines  of  various  stages  of  development  and  value;  and  that 
small  amounts  of  capital  will  often  yield  large  returns. 
This  Congress  will  act  as  mediator  to  protect  the  investor 
and  also  the  mine  owner. 
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The  proposition  is  to  rent  space  to  mine  owners  so  that 
they  can  take  samples  of  their  ore  and  exhibit  them,  and 
have  an  engineer  present  to  explain  the  values  and  give 
any  desired  information.  Every  property  so  exhibited 
should  submit  to  an  examination  made  by  an  engineer  of 
ability  and  integrity. 

The  interest  in  this  exposition  would  not  be  entirely  in 
minerals.  All  machinery  pertaining  to  mining  would  be  de- 
sired and  as  far  as  possible  should  be  shown  In  operation, 
for  every  machine  is  doubly  interesting  when  in  motion.  It 
would  be  to  the  interests  of  this  Congress  to  make  this  ex- 
position attractive  as  well  as  instructive.  It  would  be  inter- 
•esting  to  show  the  evolution  of  the  mining  industry  by  ex- 
hibiting the  early  United  States  and  Mexican  machinery 
and  process  of  treatment  of  ores.  The  members  could  exer- 
cise their  ingenuity  by  devising  attractive  exhibits  of  this 
nature. 

I  would  suggest  the  month  of  February,  1907,  as  a  good 
time  for  holding  this  exposition,  as  I  believe  it  would  re- 
<iuire  at  least  a  month  to  induce  the  manufacturers  of  heavy 
mining  machinery  to  incur  the  expense  of  exhibiting. 

I  understand  that  it  is  the  intention  of  this  Congress 
to  establish  in  Denver  a  permanent  Museum  of  Minerals  and 
•encourage  new  processes  of  ore  treatment  or  any  experi- 
ments that  would  be  new  and  progressive.  This  eastern  ex- 
position would  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  permanent 
one  contemplated  for  Denver,  but  if  anything,  would  greatly 
aid  it,  because  it  would  secure  many  new  members  for  this 
Congress. 

Pertaining  to  the  intention  of  inducing  the  government 
to  take  a  greater  interest  in  mining,  and  to  establish  a  cab- 
inet office  for  its  protection,  there  could  not  be  any  move 
made  by  this  body  which  would  work  more  effectively  to 
that  end  than  by  holding  this  exjmsition. 

If  this  Congress  should  vote  favorably  to  do  so,  there 
should  be  a  Director  General  and  Commissioners  appointed, 
the  latter  to  be  selected  from  this  Congress.  It  might  be 
well  to  ask  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  appoint 
one  or  more,  and  the  city  in  which  the  exposition  wcmld  ba 
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held  should  have  one  chosen  therefrom,  as  they  would  prob- 
ably be  asked  for  an  appropriation,  or  at  least  to  furnish 
one  or  more  buildings. 

I  would  also  recommend  a  Board  of  Control  and  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  be  selected  from  the  members  of  this 
Congress. 

If  anything  is  done  at  all  with  this  proposition,  it 
should  be  done  at  once,  as  it  will  be  recognized  that  it  will 
take  a  great  deal  of  time  to  solicit  exhibits  from  the  various 
interests  such  as  the  different  states,  foreign  countries,  man- 
ufacturers of  mining  machinery  and  mine  owners,  and  most 
important  of  all  reasons  for  avoiding  delay  would-  be  to 
take  advantage  of  the  present  administration  which  stands 
for  progression,  and  which  is  so  conversant  with  the  needs 
of  the  West  relative  to  mining  in  securing  assistance 
towards  establishing  a  mining  bureau. 

I  think  a  resolution  should  be  passed  at  this  meeting 
appointing  officers  and  committees  so  that  work  may  be  be- 
gun. Then  let  the  press  all  over  the  country  be  advised  of 
your  decision  to  hold  this  exposition  in  either  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia  or  Chicago  in  February,  1907;  that  for- 
eign countries  be  asked  to  join;  that  it  be  purely  for  mine 
appliances  and  minerals  and  that  it  would  be  a  large  expo- 
sition; that  a  committee  from  this  Congress  would  visit  the 
above  named  cities  at  once  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
propositions  from  each,  which  would  determine  the  location. 
Then  let  the  same  committee  go  on  to  Washington  and  pre- 
sent the  case  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
President,  and  solicit  their  support.  It  is  fair  to  suppose 
that  it  would  be  freely  given  and  would  give  great  imi)etus 
to  the  enterprise  and  its  success  would  be  assured. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  not  a  dream;  it  is  stern  reality.  The 
holding  of  this  exposition  is  a  public  necessity  if  ever  there 
was  one,  to  stimulate  the  mining  business  in  its  present  con- 
dition. Your  welfare  demands  it.  You  will  find  that  pub- 
lic sentiment  will  endorse  it  all  over  the  United  States  and 
give  it  all  possible  assistance,  and  it  can  be  consummated 
in  the  most  creditable  manner,  and  the  symbol  of  its  succesa 
be  the  American  Mining  Congress. 
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When  in  the  future  we  gaze  in  rapture  upon  those  sub- 
lime, those  grand  old  mountains  that  proudly  raise  their 
heads  to  the  blue  dome  of  heaven,  we  will  pause  to  meditate 
upon  the  countless  thousands  that  will  be  enriched  thereby 
in  centuries  to  come. 
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Synopsis  of  the  Mining  Industry  in  Mexico. 


COMPILED   BY  THE  ASOCIACION  FINANCIERA  INTERNACIONAL, 
SENOR  A.   G.   CANALIZO,   MANAGER.     MEXICO,    D.    F. 

At  this  session  of  the  Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Mining  Congress,  the  "Asociacion  Finaneiera 
Internacional"  of  the  City  of  Mexico  finds  no  better  means- 
of  offering  its  greetings  to  the  distinguished  members  of 
this  Congress,  than  to  present  before  them  a  brief  review  of 
the  mining  industry  in  Mexico,  which  is  called  upon  to  be- 
one  of  the  most  productive  fields  for  the  investment  of  capi- 
tal and  at  the  same  time  it  offers  great  interest  to  the  study 
of  geology  and  mineralogy.  Mexico,  on  account  of  her  pe- 
culiar structure,  is  an  essentially  mining  country.  The 
chain  of  mountains  starting  from  the  Rockies  as  far  as  the 
Andes,  and  which  is  considered  the  "backbone"  of  this  con- 
tinent, expands  itself  in  our  country  under  the  name  of  the 
"Sierra  Madre." 

Geology. 

It  can  be  said  that  Mexico  is  formed  by  a  chain  of 
mountains  and  its  different  ramifications,  and  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  in  the  geologic  formation  of  that  oro- 
graphic system,  there  exists  almost  all  the  known  kinds  of 
minerals  which  form  the  mining  industry  of  the  present 
stage  of  that  science;  and  as  these  minerals  are  grouped  in 
masses,  veins  or  pockets,  of  a  very  wonderful  richness  in 
the  sub-soil,  it  is  evident  that  this  country  will  necessarily 
draw  the  investigating  attention  of  the  savants  as  well  aa 
that  of  the  business  men. 

Silver  and  Gold  Production. 

Much  has  been  said  from  time  to  time  regarding  the 
great  wealth  which  is  hidden  in  the  sub-soil  of  the  Mexican 
Kepublic,  and  though  some  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  this, 
connection  might  appear  to  be  somewhat  exaggerated,  no 
one  has  pretended  to  qualify  them  as  such,  and  it  is  enough 
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to  know  that  the  mines  of  Mexico  have  produced  from  the 
time  of  the  CJonquest  to  the  present  time  the  fabulous  sum 
of  over  16,000,000,000,  and  in  order  to  be  fully  convinced 
of  the  immense  wealth  of  this  country,  this  estimate  is  be- 
ing based  only  on  the  amount  of  metal  which  has  been 
coined. 

Fop  many  years  the  mining  industry  in  Mexico  was 
limited  almost  to  the  mining  of  silver,  but  the  depreciation 
which  this  metal  has  suffered  of  latej^  has  caused  manv 
large  fortunes  to  be  invested  in  the  exploitation  of  other 
minerals  which  are  at  the  present  time  more  remunerative, 
without,  however,  abandoning  the  former.  Gold,  which  in 
former  times  was  hardly  mined  in  Mexico,  in  the  years 
1892  and  1893,  produced  |1,270,000,  and  this  amount  has 
been  on  the  increase,  year  after  year,  until  now  we  have 
reached  the  sum  of  |14,000,000. 

"  JOopper  and  Other  Minerals. 

Iron,  lead,  copper,  antimony,  arsenic,  cobalt,  nickel, 
bismuth,  tin,  mercury,  manganese  and  other  minerals  are 
also  under  formal  exploitation,  especially  copper  and  lead. 
The  large  producers  of  copper  are  the  deposits  in  Cananea, 
Sonora,  the  "Compania  del  Boleo"  in  Lower  California,  and 
the  "Compania  de  Inguaran,'^  in  the  state  of  Michoacan, 
under  stage  of  development.^ 

Lead  Ores. 

With  regard  to  lead,  many  are  the  mines  which  pro- 
duce this  metal  in  large  quantities,  and  the  greater  part  of 
it  is  treated  at  the  smelters  located  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mon- 
terey, Aguascalientes,  Torreon  and  other  points  in  the  Ee- 
public.  The  lead  ores  mined  in  Mexico  are  of  the  argentif- 
erous variety,  with  a  high  grade  of  gold,  and  as  a  general 
rule  these  ores  are  exported  for  refining  to  the  United  States 

and  Europe. 

Mineral  Zones. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  excepting  the  states  of 
Yucatan  and  Campeche,  all  the  other  states  of  the  Republic 
of  Mexico  exploit  the  mining  industry  on  a  larger  oi^smallejr 
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scale,  having  attained  a  more  or  less  high  degree  of  deyel- 
opment;  but  up  to  the  present  time  no  one  has  been  able  to 
estimate  which  is  the  richest  in  mineral  resources,  as  there 
are  many  states  which  have  not  been  fully  explored  at  all, 
and  are  therefore  almost  unknown. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  metalliferous  deposits  in  Mexico 
occupy  80  per  cent,  of  the  entire  extension  of  the  soil  surface,  - 
and  their  localization  was  calculated  by  Baron  Humboldt 
according  to  a  line  which  is  called  the  ^^Metalliferous  Line,'' 
the  average  strike  of  which  is  NW.  45-SE.  which  is  almost 
the  strike  of  the  major  axis  which  traverses  the  Republic. 
It  has  also  been  noticed  that  the  most  common  strike  of  the 
lodes  is  NW.  to  SE.,  but  there  are  also  others  whose  strikes 
are  N.  to  S.  and  to  ESW.;  however,  it  appears  to  have  been 
proven  that  the  richest  and  better  formed  lodes  are  those 
which  have  a  strike  NW.  to  SE. 

In  Mexico,  as  a  general  rule,  silver  is  found  in  lodes; 
gold  in  placers,  in  lodes  and  in  combination  with  silver 
and  copper;  almost  all  of  the  silver  produced  in  Mexico,  in 
lodes,  contains  gold  in  more  or  less  quantity  and  very  often 
ihe  silver  lodes  are  exploited  for  the  gold  they  contain. 
Lead  and  copper  are  also  found  in  lodes,  although  it  is  quite 
a  frequent  occurrence  to  find  them  in  pockets;  lead  is  very 
often  found  filling  the  cavities  which  are  so  frequent  in  the 
Hmestone  formations;  cobalt  is  found  in  combination  with 
nickel  or  copper,  and  in  general,  each  one  of  the  minerals 
which  are  found  in  Mexico  have  their  peculiar  and  distin- 
guishing character  in  their  corresponding  deposits. 

Origin  of  Mining  Laws. 

Mexico  being  a  country  where  very  rich  and  different 
mineral  deposits  are  found,  all  the  governments  therein 
established,  have  fixed  their  attention  in  a  very  special 
manner  to  the  mining  industry,  by  issuing  laws  which  have 
been  in  accordance  with  the  epoch,  having  in  view  the  en- 
couragement and  development  of  same.  For  a  great  num- 
ber of  years  the  Mining  Regulations  issued  at  Aranjuez  on 
the  22d  of  May,  1783,  t)y  Charles  III.,  King  of  Spain,  were  in 
force  in  Mexico,  and  it  can  be  stated  that  these  laws:  x)i^air^ 
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least  their  principles,  were  in  force  up  to  1892,  when  the 
new  mining  laws  were  issued,  which  changed  completely 
the  character  of  the  mining  ownership.  The  number  of 
claims,  before  that  time,  which  could  be  acquired,  was  lim- 
ited; a  private  individual  could  only  possess  one  claim,  and 
companies  were  restricted  to  four  claims.  Work  on  these 
was  obligatory  in  order  to  sustain  the  right  of  ownership 
and  this  was  forfeited  not  only  by  suspension  of  work  in 
the  mines  for  a  period  of  twenty-six  weeks,  whether  consec- 
utive or  interrupted,  within  a  year,  but  also  by  irregular 
workings  for  want  of  drainage,  ventilation,  etc.  Many  were 
the  restrictions  levied  upon  mining  and  many  were  the  risks 
of  losing  the  property. 

Actual  Mining  Laws, 

According  to  the  present  laws  in  force,  the  number  of 
claims  that  can  be  acquired  by  an  individual  or  a  company, 
is  unlimited;  there  is  no  obligation  to  work  them;  the  miner 
is  in  absolute  liberty  to  work  the  property,  how  and  when- 
ever he  is  pleased  to,  having  no  other  obligation  further 
than  to  respect  other  properties  of  his  neighbors  and  to 
provide  during  work  for  the  safety  of  his  workmen.  The 
ownership  according  to  the  present  laws  is  irrevocable  and 
perpetual,  as  long  as  the  payment  of  the  stipulated  fee  is 
made  for  each  unity  or  claim;  this  payment  is  made  in  order 
to  insure  the  miner' the  right  of  direct  and  absolute  posses- 
sion of  the  property.  Owing  to  this  liberal  law,  the  abso- 
lute peace  which  we  enjoy  since  the  last  quarter  of  century; 
the  easy  ways  of  communication  which  are  rapidly  extend- 
ing; the  perfection  of  the  new  methods  employed  in  the 
working  of  the  mines  and  the  treatment  of  their  products, 
the  miner  has  assured  for  himself  what  the  Minister  of  the 
Department  of  Fomento  said  before  Congress  upon  the  ini- 
tiation of  the  new  mining  laws  of  Mexico  of  1892:  "Facility 
for  the  acquisition,  liberty  to  exploit  and  guarantees  to  re- 
tain the  property." 

Mining  Development, 

The  mining  industry  of  Mexico  is  developing  more  rap- 
idly than  is  generally  known.    This  statement  is  support^ 
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by  statistics  published  by  the  Treasury  Department.  The 
complete  mining  statistics  to  December,  1904,  have  been 
issued,  from  which  the  following  figures  are  taken: 

On  December  31,  1904,  there  were  in  existence  19,471 
legally  registered  mining  titles,  and  the  following  is  the 
classification  of  the  properties  covered  by  said  titles. 

Mining  Statistics. 

Mineral.                                     Properties.  Hectares. 

Gold , 1,478  20,187 

Gold-Bllver  5,208  63.409 

SUver    5,153  44.454 

Gold-BilverK5opper  861  16,198 

.     Gold-sUver-lead    913  12.072 

Gold-copper 234  3,752 

Silver-copper    671  10,798 

Silver-copper-lead   264  4,379 

SilTer-lead  2,924  30,629 

Copper   768  20,296 

Copper-iron  176  3,619 

Copper-lead 12  532 

Iron  351  14,472 

Lead    67  1,073 

Mercury  160  6,749 

Tin 30  632 

Sulphur 105  4,069 

Antimony 45  2,087 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  are  titles  for  man- 
ganese, bismuth,  granite-tourmaline,  opals,  sal-gema,  and 
turquoise  properties. 

The  situation  of  these  properties  is: 

Northern  States —                     Properties.  Hectares. 

CoahuUa 455  8,580 

Chihuahua  3,319  40,971 

Nuevo  Leon  475  9,395 

Sonora 2,670  45,767 

6,919  104,715 
Central  States — 

Aguascalientes  202  1,116 

Durango 2,827  25,024 

Guanajuato  784  10,216 

Hidalgo 753  6,489 

Mexico   414  6,972 

Morelos    52  650 

Puebla 150  1,929 

Queretaro 130  2,060 

San  Luis  Potosi 375  8,865 

Tlaxcala 2  18 

Zacatecas  :.  1,502  14,525 

7,191  76.869 
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Gulf  States— 

Tamaullpas 99  2,540 

Veracruz 55  1,006 


154  3,546 

Pacific  States  and  Territories—  Properties.  Hectares. 

BaJa  California  641  5,513 

Colima 39  985 

Chiapas 19  293 

Guerrero 629  14,066 

Jalisco    1,039  8,338 

Michoacan 455  13,433 

Oazaca  1,273  11,489 

Sinaloa 866  7,o80 

Tepic 246  1,938 


5,207  63,683 
Summary — 

Northern  States   6,919  104,715 

Central  States  7,191  76,869 

Gulf  States  164  3,546 

Pacific  States 5,207  63,638 


19,471  248,770 

The  mines  existing  in  Mexico,  as  shown  in  the  fore- 
going statistics,  in  December,  1904,  produced  in  that  month: 

Kilos.  Value. 

Gold  1,487  $  1,004,311.95 

Silver 134,648  5,509,149.59 


Total  value  in  Dec I  6,513,461.64 

The  value  of  pure  gold  is  calculated  at  $675,416  per 

kilogram,  and  of  pure  silver  at  $40,195  per  kilogram. 

This  production  was  thus  distributed: 

For  Ck)inage — 

Kilos.  Value.  Totals. 

Gold   164  I     110,922.37 

Silver 50,606  2,070,954.33        |  2,181,876.70 


For  Exportation — 

Gold    1,323         I      893,389.58 

Silver 84,032  3,438,195.26        %  4,331,584.84 


I  6,513,461.54 

The  total  production  of  the  six  months  from  July  to 
December,  1904,  was  |34,653,808.64,  being  gold  $5,437,- 
893.64;  silver,  $29,215,915.00.  Of  the  total,  the  distribution 
was: 

For  Coinage—  Value.  Totals. 

Gold I      o70,405.20 

Silver    10,245,220.53        $10,815,625.73 

For  Exportation — 

Gold $  4,867,488.44 

Silver    18,970,694:47        123,838,182.91 


Grand  total 
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Mexican  Mining  Convention. 

The  Convention  of  the  Miners  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
has  been  called  for  the  first  half  of  Decembpr  prox. 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  this  convention  will  be 
the  project  of  establishing  here  a  Chamber  of  Mines  that 
will  begin  its  operations  in  the  early  part  of  1907. 

This  Chamber  shall  take  all  the  necessary  steps  leading 
to  the  promotion  of  the  mining  industry  in  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  modifications  of  laws  and  keep  its  members 
throughout  the  country  posted  of  all  laws  and  regulations 
affecting  this  industry. 

Our  AssociaHan. 

The  Asociacion  Financiera  Internacional  endorsed  by 
Generial  Porfirio  Diaz,  president  of  Mexico,  and  E.  H.  Con- 
ger, American  ambassador,  takes  great  pleasure  in  offering 
its  services  to  all  mining  men  interested  or  desirous  of  in- 
vestigating the  vast  mineral  resources  of  this  Republic. 

Through  its  many  official  and  commercial  ramifications 
throughout  the  country,  this  association  is  in  position  to 
gather  and  disseminate  reliable  data  concerning  the  differ- 
ent mines,  prospects  and  mineral  zones  in  this  Republic. 

The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  encourage  the  invest- 
ment of  foreign  capital  in  Mexico  and  we  cordially  place  at 
your  disposal  our  association  to  guard  you  against  misrep- 
resentations pertaining  to  the  mining  industry  of  this  coun- 
try. 
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BY  PROF.  FAYBTTB  A.  JONES,  PIBLJ>  ASSISTANT,  U  .S.   GEOLOGICAL 
SURVEY.  ALBUQUERQUE,  NEW  MEXICO. 

What  province  in  this  mighty  land 
First  gave  to  wealth  a  helping  hand? 
The  answer  is.  as  all  do  know: 
New  Mexico,  New  Mexico. 

In  song  and  story,  legends  old, 
A  land  of  turquoise  and  of  gold — 
Metallic  wealth  in  fires  aglow; 
New  Mexico,  New  Mexico. 

Clasped  by  irony  of  fate, 
'  Patiently  'waiting,  ship  of  state, 
The  first  to  come,  the  last  to  go; 
New  Mexico!  New  Mexico! 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  brief  presentation  of  "The 
Mineral  Resources  of  New  Mexico*'  to  enter  into  any  tech- 
nical details  concerning  the  mineral  deposits  of  the  terri- 
tory, other  than  call  attention  to  some  of  the  more  prom- 
inent districts  and  associated  ores  and  bring  to  the  notice  of 
the  mining  engineer  and  the  investing  public  the  possibili- 
ties and  importance  of  this  neglected  region. 

It  can  truthfully  be  said  that  New  Mexico  is  the  oldest 
known,  yet  newest  region,  figuratively  speaking,  of  any 
province  in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  but  little  is  known 
of  the  metallic  and  non-metallic  products  contained  within 
her  border. 

The  great  Humboldt  expressed  the  opinion  that  New 
Mexico  was  destined  to  become  the  richest  spot  in  the  New 
World,  in  the  aggregation  of  metallic  and  non-metallic 
wealth. 

It  might  be  well  to  note  here  that  New  Mexico  ranked 
next  to  (Colorado  in  variety  of  mineral  products  at  the  Inter- 
national Exposition  in  St.  Louis,  and  for  such  distinction 
received  second  honor  by  being  awarded  the  silver  medal. 

In  tracing  the  prodigious  strides  made  in  mining  and  in 
the  accumulated  metallic  wealth  of  our  country,  the  posfe 
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tion  of  New  Mexico  is  unique  and  indispensable  in  rehears- 
ing the  first  historical  drama  enacted  in  the  United  States, 
known  as  "The  Irresistible  Ohann  of  Gold/*  presented  by 
the  Sons  of  Spain. 

This  first  great  conquest  for  gold  in  oiip  country  was 
made  in  New  Mexico,  under  the  leadership  of  Francisco 
Vasquez  de  Coronado,  in  1541,  Incited  by  legends  of  the 
seven  fabled  cities  of  Oibola  in  the  strange  land  to  the 
north,  Coronado  with  his  intrepid  band  of  explorers  pushed 
their  way  across  the  trackless  wastes  from  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico, penetrating  this  mysterious  region  as  far  to  the  north 
as  Santa  Fe.  Maintaining  general  headquarters  in  the  Rio 
Grande  valley  above  Albuquerque  for  nearly  two  years^ 
which  included  the  time  spent  in  search  for  the  mythical 
Gran  Quivira,  Coronado  finally  sounded  a  retreat,  going 
out  pretty  much  the  same  route  as  he  came  into  the  country. 
Thus  ended  the  first  and  most  renowned  expedition  in  the 
search  for  gold  that  ever  took  place  in  the  annals  of  oup 
country. 

It  is  said  that  the  aborigines  along  the  line  of  march  in 
their  different  villages  exhibited  to  the  avaricious  Spaniard 
many  beautiful  specimens  of  turquoise,  gold  nuggets  and 
valuable  gems,  that  were  either  taken  by  force  or  in  ex- 
change of  worthless  trinkets  of  brass  by  the  unscrupulous 
invaders. 

In  later  years,  after  the  Spaniards  became  fully  colo- 
nized, their  treatment  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  was  so  shame- 
fully cruel  and  oppressive,  forcing  them  to  toil  almost  in- 
cessantly in  the  mines,  that  the  Indians  had  a  general  up- 
rising and  revolt,  forcing  the  Spaniards  from  the  country  in 
the  year  1680.  The  Spaniards  retreated  to  a  point  at  or 
near  the  present  site  of  El  Paso,  and  they  are  to  be  regarded 
as  the  true  founders  of  this  city  at  that  time. 

The  nucleus  of  the  Pueblo  revolt  was  at  the  ancient 
turquoise  mines,  at  Mount  Ohalchihuitl,  near  the  village  of 
Los  Cerrillos  in  southern  Santa  Fe  county,  where  a  number 
of  Indians  were  buried  by  caving  ground.  The  magnitude 
of  these  old  workings  is  marvelous,  and  a  visit  there  would 
be  greatly  enjoyed  by  every  member  of  this  Congress^ 
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Near  by  is  what  is  known  as  Mina  del  Tierra,  a  prehis- 
toric silver-lead  mine;  this  is  without  doubt  the  oldest  metal 
mine  of  this  character  worked  in  the  United  States.  This 
interesting  working  has,  as  yet,  never  been  fully  un watered 
or  explored;  it  is  said  that  the  underground  ramifications 
are  quite  extensive,  and  as  late  as  1870,  the  remains  of  an 
old  canoe  were  still  visible,  that  was  perhaps  used  in  trans- 
porting either  ore  or  waste  in  the  watered  portion  of  the 
mine  to  the  point  where  it  was  carried  out  in  "tanates"  on 
the  backs  of  the  Indians. 

In  all  probability  turquoise  was  the  first  product  mined 
in  the  United  States.  It  seems  that  the  ancient  Pueblos 
used  the  gem-stone  not  only  for  ornaments,  but  it  also 
served  the  purpose  of  money  and  was  the  measure  of  values 
among  the  more  enlightened  Indian  tribes. 

Touching  briefly  on  the  turquoise,  it  may  with  truthful- 
ness be  said  that  the  New  Mexico  article  equals  the  oriental 
Persian  gem,  and  is  recognized  by  many  experts  as  the  most 
beautiful  and  valuable  in  the  world. 

This  gem-stone  is  found  in  the  Oerrillos  district,  Burro 
mountains,  Jarilla  mountains,  Old  Hachita,  and  is  thought 
to  exist  in  a  few  localities  elsewhere.  Evidence  of  pre-his- 
toric  working  has  been  observed  in  all  of  the  places  as 
above  given. 

Next  to  or  contemporaneous  with  turquoise  mining  in 
the  United  States,  copper  takes  rank.  So  far  as  any  evi- 
dence can  be  deduced,  the  copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior 
region  furnish  the  only  examples  of  aboriginal  copper  min- 
ing in  this  country. 

The  oldest  known  copper  mines  in  New  Mexico  are  the 
Santa  Rita  mines.  No  evidence  of  prehistoric  working  has 
been  noticed  here  as  is  the  case  about  the  mines  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Santa  Rita  mines 
were  the  first  modem  copper  mines  worked  in  America. 

These  mines  were  discovered  by  an  Indian  about  the 
year  1798,  who  afterward  showed  his  find  to  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Manuel  Carrasco,  a  commandant  in  the  Spanish  army, 
in  1800.  The  mines  were  first  opened  up  in  1804,  and  have 
been  working  almost  continuously  ever  since.  When  this 
property  was  first  worked,  the  copper  5^Pedl^©dgl^^ 
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City  of  Mexico  transported  on  the  backs  of  burros,  and  from 
that  point  was  sent  to  Spain,  where  the  metal  was  coined 
by  the  government. 

The  Santa  Rita  mines  are  by  far  the  largest  producers 
of  copper  in  New  Mexico.  These  mines  are  embraced  in  the 
great  copper  belt  of  the  Southwest,  that  includes  the  de- 
posits of  Arizona  and  northern  Mexico.  The  boundary  line 
of  this  great  copper  belt  in  New  Mexico  begins  in  the  Mogol- 
Ion  mountains,  and  extends  appro;rimately  in  a  southeast 
direction  across  the  territory  through  the  Jarilla  moun- 
tains; all  that  area  lying  to  the  southwest  of  this  line  be- 
longs to  the  copper  belt. 

It  is  true  that  certain  isolated  areas  elsewhere  contain 
copper,  as  at  San  Pedro,  Twining,  Pecos  river,  San  Andreas 
range,  ZuSi  mountains,  Abr  Pass  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Las 
Vegas. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  copper  area  of  New  Mexico  has  been  bat 
meagerly  prospected. 

Next  in  the  chronological  order  of  mining  in  New  Mex- 
ico comes  the  discovery  and  mining  of  gold.  Whilst  many- 
nuggets  and  some  gold  dust  were  no  doubt  taken  from  the 
superficial  gravel  beds  of  certain  streams,  by  the  Spanish 
explorers  and  Pueblo  Indians,  the  real  modem  discovery  of 
gold  in  the  territory  dates  from  the  year  1828.  This  was 
twenty  years  before  the  discovery  of  gold  at  Sutter's  Mill 
in  California,  thirty-one  years  before  the  find  in  Colorado, 
but  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  than  the  discovery  of 
the  yellow  metal  in  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  It  is  thus  seen  that  New  Mexico  is  the  cradle 
of  gold  in  the  Eocky  mountains  and  all  of  the  territory  lying 
west  of  the  Father  of  Waters.  Though  outclassed  now  in 
production  of  the  yellow  metal  by  a  number  of  her  more 
thrifty  neighbors,  she  nevertheless  has  the  undivided  honor 
of  being  the  first  to  grasp  the  golden  key  that  was  destined 
to  unlock  the  hidden  millions  stored  in  the  great  treasury 
vaults  of  the  Eocky  Mountain  region  and  the  Pacific  slope. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  New  Mexico  was  made  by  a 
Mexican  sheep-herder  in  the  gravels  at  the  base  of  the  Orti^ 
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mountain  at  what  is  known  as  the  Old  Placers,  in  southern 
Santa  Fe  county,  in  the  year  1828,  as  above  stated.  A  great 
rush  to  that  part  of  the  country  was  precipitated  when  the 
discovery  became  known. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water,  the  winter  season 
seemed  to  be  the  most  favorable  part  of  the  year  to  conduct 
mining  operations;  snow  was  melted  by  hot  rocks  and  the 
auriferous  gravels  were  washed  in  a  large  wooden  bowl, 
called  a  "batea,"  and  the  values  thus  collected.  The  evolu- 
tion of  the  "batea"  gave  to  mining  the  modern  gold  pan. 

In  1839,  eleven  years  after  the,  discovery  of  the  Old  Pla- 
cers, the  New  Placers  were  found  in  the  Tuerto  mountains 
a  short  distance  to  th^  south  of  the  Ortiz  mountains.  No 
better  ground  in  the  West  has  ever  been  discovered  than 
the  territory  embraced  in  these  two  early  gold  camps.  The 
area,  though  not  extensive,  has  produced  approximately 
12,500,000  up  to  the  present  time. 

At  the  present  writing,  Elizabethtown,  in  Colfax 
county,  has  the  greatest  production  of  any  district  in  New 
Mexico.  Gold  was  discovered  there  in  1866  and  the  gravels 
have  been  constantly  worked  ever  since.  The  Oro  Dredging 
Company,  operating  in  the  Moreno  river,  is  the  largest 
placer  gold  producer  in  the  territory. 

The  Apache  Canyon  deposits,  discovered  in  1903,  on  the 
Rio  Grande  above  Bincon,  are  proving  quite  productive. 
Other  placer  fields,  such  as  Hopewell,  Hillsboro,  Pinos 
Altos,  Thompson'^  Canyon,  Jicarilla  and  Jarilla,  embrace 
good  ground  and  a  large  production  is  credited  most  of 
them.  In  former  years  placer  mining  was  more  active  in 
New  Mexico  than  at  present.  The  dredge  in  the  Moreno 
river  at  Elizabethtown  is  the  first  and  only  machine  of  the 
kind  ever  installed  in  the  territory;  it  has  been  successful 
from  the  beginning. 

The  placer  area  of  New  Mexico  likely  covers  upward  of 
100  square  miles  that  would  average,  perhaps,  15  cents  per 
<!ubic  yard. 

Quartz  mining  and  milling  were  inaugurated  in  the  ter- 
ritory in  the  year  1866-67  both  at  the  Old  Placers  and  at 
Pinos  Altos. 
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The  principal  gold  camps  aside  from  the  placers,  are 
in  the  Mogollon  mountains,  Finos  Altos,  White  Oaks,  Rose- 
dale,  Hillsboro,  Central,  Stein^s  Pass,  White  Mountains  and 
Gold  Hill. 

The  first  silver  mined  on  a  commercial  scale  in  the  ter- 
ritory was  near  Silver  City  at  Chloride  Flats  in  1871,  which 
determined  the  name  of  that  thriving  little  town.  Some 
fabulously  rich  silver  mines  have  been  found  in  New  Mexico 
and  have  added  quite  largely  to  the  worid's  supply  of  the 
white  metal.  The  Lake  Valley  deposit,  known  as  the 
^'bridal  chamber,'*  has  perhaps  never  been  equaled  in  rich- 
ness in  the  world;  $5,000,000  were  taken  out  of  a  small 
space  of  less  than  100,000  cubic  fefet.  Prominent  among 
the  more  noted  silver  camps  are  Lake  Valley,  Georgetown, 
Kingston,  Hermosa,  Chloride,  Chloride  Flats,  Victoria,  Mo- 
goUons  and  the  Pyramid  district.  At  tlie  present  writing 
most  of  these  silver  camps  are  idle;  the  ores  being  too  low  a 
grade  on  an  average  to  justify  resumption  of  work  at  the 
present  price  of  silver. 

The  lead  and  zinc  areas  seem  to  be  principally  confined 
to  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Organ  Mountain  district.  These  ores  are  associated  and 
found  in  the  massive  carboniferous  limestones. 

In  the  production  of  lead,  the  Magdalena  and  Cook^s 
Peak  districts  take  first  rank;  each  of  these  districts  has  a 
credit  in  production  of  several  millions  in  lead  carbonate 
and  sulphide  ores.  At  Granite  Gap,  in  southwestern  Grant 
county,  are  some  splendid  lead  carbonate  properties  that 
are  having  an  increased  annual  output.  As  an  associated 
mineral  quite  a  large  quantity  of  lead  is  mined  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Silver  City. 

The  Magdalena  district  has  come  rapidly  to  the  front 
as  a  zinc  camp  within  the  past  two  years.  Until  1903,  the 
camp  had  not  a  pound  of  zinc  to  its  credit  in  production; 
nearly  $180,000  was  accredited  the  district  in  1903.  The 
output  during  the  year  1904,  reached  nearly  |1,000,000. 
For  years  the  miners  and  mine  operators  had  been  throw- 
ing the  zinc  carbonates  over  the  dump  as  worthless,  but 
now  all  of  the  old  dumps  are  being  gone  over  and  the  zine 
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ore  saved.  The  future  of  New  Mexico  seems  now  assured 
as  a  zinc  producing  territory.  A  new  find  has  recently  been 
made  in  the  Tres  Hermenas  mountains,  twenty-five  miles 
south  of  Deming,  and  promises  to  become  important.  The 
ore  in  general  is  a  new  species,  and  so  far  as  known  occurs 
in  no  other  place  in  the  world.  It  has  been  called  Lerchen- 
ite,  by  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines,  in  honor  of  the  dis- 
coverer. Near  Hanover,  at  Hachita,  at  Oook^s  Peak,  in  the 
Carpenter  district,  in  the  San  Andreas  range  and  at  Pinos 
Altos  good  zinc  properties  are  being  opened  up.  Immense 
bodies  of  zinc-lead  sulphide  ores  occur  in  the  Magdalena 
mountains  and  at  Cook's  Peak  awaiting  treatment. 

Eastern  Socorro  county  and  western  Lincoln  county 
appear  to  be  the  principal  iron  fields  of  the  Southwest. 
The  iron  is  a  very  pure  .brown  and  red  hematite  carrying 
some  magnetite;  the  whole  of  the  deposits,  so  far  as  now 
known,  will  average  over  sixty-two  per  cent,  iron,  carrying 
but  little  silica  and  running  quite  low  in  phosphorus  and 
sulphur.  These  deposits  have  been  exploited  but  little  and 
their  extent  is  unknown. 

On  the  upper  Gila,  exist  the  largest  alum  deposits,  per- 
haps, in  the  world;  not  a  pound  of  the  product  has  ever  been 
marketed. 

Sulphur  abounds  at  "Sulphur*'  Hot  Springs,  near 
White  Oaks,  near  the  Texas  border,  and  at  Guadalupe;  the 
dejwsits  at  the  "Sulphurs"  are  perhaps  the  most  extensive. 

Ochre  of  various  colors  is  found  near  Albuquerque, 
and  at  Golden;  it  is  quite  pure  and  free  from  grit,  and  would 
make  an  excellent  paint  for  rough  outside  work. 

Splendid  deposits  of  clear  mica,  suitable  for  electrical 
insulation  and  for  stoves  and  similar  uses,  are  found  in  the 
locality  of  Petaca,  in  Rio  Arriba  county.  Other  deposits 
exist  at  Nambe  in  Santa  Fe  county,  at  Talco  in  Mora  county 
and  in  the  San  Andreas  mountains  near  Mocking  Bird 
Springs. 

Pumice  stone  of  a  very  fine  character  is  to  be  had  near 
the  foot  of  Mount  Taylor  in  Valencia  county  and  also  east 
of  the  Rio  Grande  in  Socorro  county. 
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Refractory  and  other  varieties  of  clays,  building  stones 
and  stones  for  ornamental  purposes  abound  in  the  various 
mountain  ranges  and  districts;  these  have  never  been  ex- 
ploited. 

Salt  exists  coinmercially  in  central  New  Mexico;  it, 
however,  has  not  been  utilizedother  than  by  ranchmen  for 
their  stock  and  local  domestic  purposes. 

The  most  interesting  of  these  deposits  is  at  the  Zufii 
crater  lake  in  western  Socorro  county.  Here  the  process  of 
salt  making  is  continuous,  due  to  the  waters  circulating 
through  the  underlying  "red  beds,"  from  whence  they  derive 
their  saliferous  character,  being  a  strong  brine  as  they  ex- 
ude from  the  volcanic  conduit;  afterward  flowing  into  the 
shallow  lake  basin,  depositing  salt  due  to  evaporation. 

Other  valuable  salt  deposits  are  found  in  the  Estancia 
plain,  in  the  eastern  and  northern  part  of  the  plain  of  the 
"white  sands,"  and  in  the  region  of  the  Pecos. 

New  Mexico  contains  enough  gypsum  to  supply  the 
world  for  centuries.  Only  one  plant  exists  in  the  territory 
that  manufactures  cement  plaster  from'  this  material;  the 
plant  ife  situated  on  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern  railway  at 
Ancho,  in  Lincoln  county,  .Many  of  these  beds  are  several 
hundred  feet  in  thickness.  What  is  said  to  be  the  most 
extensive  deposit  of  gypsum  in  the  world  is  known  as  the 
plain  of  the  "white  sands,"  situated  southwest  of  Alamo- 
gordo  in  Otero  county.  This  snowy  waste  of  gypsum  is 
about  thirty-five  miles  in  length  north  and  south  and  about 
eighteen  miles  across  its  broadest  part  at  the  south  end. 
When  seen  at  a  distance  it  is  readily  taken  for  a  sheet  of 
water. 

Nearly  all  of  the  rare  metals  and  most  of  the  gems  and 
precious  stones  are  found  in  various  localities  in  New  Mex- 
ico. By  referring  to  my  publication,  entitled  "New  Mexico 
Mines  and  Minerals,"  a  complete  census  of  the  minerals  and 
gems,  with  their  localities,  may  be  seen. 

Graphite  abounds  in  the  Raton  mountains  and  in  the 
Sandias  east  of  Albuquerque. 

Guano  (bat  deposit)  is  found  in  caves  and  extinct  vol- 
cano craters;  several  splendid  deposits  of  this  material  have 
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in  recent  years  been  uncovered  and  disposed  of  in  California 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Asphaltum  exists  on  the  Perea  grant  in  Guadalupe 
county,  north  of  Santa  Bosa. 

But  little  prospecting  has  ever  been  done  for  oil.  Oil 
seepages  are  reported  from  different  localities  in  the  terri- 
tory and  there  seems  no  good  reason  why  paying  wells  will 
not  be  found  sooner  or  later.  Considerable  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  probable  existence  of  petroleum  in  New 
Mexico  by  the  writer,  and  it  is  observed  that  the  geological 
structure  of  probable  oil  fields  in  New  Mexico  is  quite  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  Florence,  Colorado,  and  to  the  oil  horizons 
in  Wyoming. 

^Last,  but  not  least,  in  New  Mexican  resources  is  its 
coal.  This  area  is  included  in  the  great  Cretaceous  rock- 
system,  and  the  measures  lie  in  both  the  upper  Montana  and 
Laramie  series. 

In  general,  all  of  the  coals  of  New  Mexico  are  quite 
clean  and  make  a  good  fuel.  Some  of  these  coals  coke  and^ 
make  a  splendid  coke,  while  others  possess  no  coking  qual- 
ities whatever. 

The  areal  extent  of  the  New  Mexican  coal  fields  is  not 
definitely  known;  it  is,  perhaps,  not  exceeded  by  any  state 
in  the  Union. 

The  significance  of  this  fact  should  not  be  overlooked, 
since  New  Mexico  is  the  gateway  to  the  great  smelting  cen- 
ters of  Arizona  and  the  republic  of  Mexico,  which  latter 
provinces  will  soon  purchase  all  their  fuel  supplies  at  the 
nearest  markets,  when  taking  into  consideration  the  antici- 
pated legislation  affecting  rates  at  the  coming  Congress. 
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BY  R.  GILMAN  BROWN,  E.M.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Mining  Congress: 

I  feel  myself  fortunate  in  enjoying  this  opportunity  of 
elaborating  before  such  a  representative  body  some  of  the 
fundamentals  of  mine  examination;  the  more  so  because 
they  have  not  always  been  fundamentals,  because  it  has 
been  largely  due  to  the  dispassionate  business  sense  of  busi- 
ness men  that  fundamentals  they  now  are,  and  because, 
more  than  anything  else,  to  the  observance  of  such  funda- 
mentals by  the  investor  and  engineer  alike,  is  the  view  of 
mining  as  a  business  and  not  a  speculation  to  be  attributed. 

But  in  these  matters  the  business  man  is  the  main 
spring.  Where  there  is  a  demand  there  will  be  a  product  to 
satisfy  it,  and  the  modern  mining  report  is  made  to  answer 
a  simple  business  question:  "What  will  be  the  profit ?'' 
Stated  at  length,  my  subject  is:  "The  Examination  of 
Mines  Preliminary  to  Purchase;  To-day  as  Compared  with 
Twenty-five  Years  Ago." 

It  is  naturally  "to-day"  that  has  the  most  practical  in- 
terest for  us,  but  all  advance  is  relative,  and  if  any  of  you 
will  take  the  pains  to  "dig  up"  some  of  the  reports  upon 
which  mines  were  bought  in  the  early  'SOs  and  compare 
them  with  modern  ones,  the  advance  towards  definiteness 
will  be  the  most  impressive  point  of  difference.  Then,  more 
stress  was  laid  upon  generalities,  more  weight  given  to  em- 
pirical conditions;  ore  reserves  and  net  values  were  less  con- 
sidered; a  telegram  from  the  man  in  the  field  stating  that 
the  mine  was  worth  it,  would  be  sufficient  to  make  the  capi- 
talist pay  out  his  thousands,  by  hundreds.  Engineers,  the 
best  of  them,  cheerfully  advised  their  clients  to  take  all 
sorts  of  chances  on  persistency  in  depth  on  the  various  un- 
certainties attendant  upon  underground  work. 

It  is  not  that  people  are  now  less  ready  "to  take 
chances,"  but  that  it  has  gradually  come  to  be  the  belief  of  j 
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engineer  and  capitalist  alike  that  the  chances  should  be  rec- 
ognized as  taken;  that  if  the  buyer  wishes  to  speculate  for 
big  returns,  he  should  have  the  opportunity,  so  long  as  he  is 
posted  on  what  he  is  doing.  Along  with  this  belief  has 
come  the  particular  recognition  of  the  general  law,  applica- 
ble not  alone  to  mining,  that  those  who  woul,d  participate  in 
a  "dead  sure  thing"  must  be  satisfied  with  a  small  percen- 
tum  of  returns;  that  those  who  wish  to  "plunge,"  stand  to 
lose  al!  or  to  gain  fabulously,  with  the  whole  gamut  of  in- 
tervening possibilities. 

I  would  here  pay  my  tribute  to  the  pioneer  engineers 
with  a  text-book  assistance  that  was  meager  as  compared 
with  to-day;  with  little  besides  their  individual  experience 
and  good  sense,  they  were  wonderfully  successful  in  their 
prognostications.  Their  work  is  to  be  no  more  disparaged 
than  should  an  engineer  now  venture  to  ignore  the  use  of 
the  extensive  kit  of  tools,  the  accumulated  experience  of 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century  has  provided  for  him. 

So  far  as  this  paper  is  concerned,  the  last  phase  can 
be  dismissed  in  a  few  words.  It  is  to-day  by  no  means  an 
infrequent  occurrence  for  business  men  to  "take  flyers"  in 
undeveloped  mining  claims;  rich  and  poor,  those  who  can 
afford  to  lose  the  money  and  those  who  can  not,  seem 
equally  addicted  to  this  sort  of  thing,  but  I  must  emphasize, 
and  al]  must  agree  that  this  is  not  investment  in  mines;  it 
is  a  venture,  pure  and  simple,  a  speculation  without  re- 
serve (and  without  reserves),  and  though  the  competent  en- 
gineer with. his  wide  knowledge  of  costs,  of  various  regions 
and  of  what  goes  to  make  up  a  mine,  can,  undoubtedly, 
lessen  the  percentage  of  loss  in  such  transactions,  it  is  not 
to-day  his  most  useful  sphere.  The  most  he  can  do  in  such 
a  case  is  to  tell  his  client  whether  he  will  have  a  run  for  his 
money,  whether  the  possibilities  are  such  as  to  constitute 
a  good  mining  chance.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  the  lay  capi- 
talist does  not  recognize,  as  a  rule,  the  essential  difference 
between  this  game  and  the  sober  business  of  legitimate 
mining  investment. 

This  is  particularly  bad  because  the  business  man, 
turning  for  the  first  time  to  mines,  is  more  Ijk^jyg^^to  take  uj^ 
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\*^ith  some  such  long  shot  of  this  category  than  with  the 
other.  He  pays  small  attention  to  the  details  of  the  mat- 
ter— not  a  fraction  of  what  he  would  if  the  same  sum  were 
to  be  put  into  a  warehouse  scheme,  say,  outside  of  his  reg- 
ular line — and  if  the  time  comes  when  he  must  either  aban- 
don his  "investment"  or  put  up  more  funds,  whicheyer 
course  he  follows,  he  feels  he  has  been  bitten,  and  in  the 
future  views  the  word  "mining"  askance.  This  works  an- 
other way  as  well,  for  he  has  come  to  look  on  mining  as  out- 
side of  business  laws,  and  should  he  get  into  a  mine  that 
is  really  an  investment,  he  is  still  apt  to  view  it  loosely  as 
such,  and  not  to  inquire  too  closely  into  the  business  details 
of  the  management. 

Doubly  important  then  is  it  that  the  lines  be  sharply 
drawn  between  the  two  classes  of  mining,  and  that  the  lay- 
man in  mining  matters  does  not  settle  down  to  his  laynees 
as  the  end  of  the  matter.  The  investigation  of  one  class 
may  take  an  engineer  a  week;  of  the  other,  months.  In  the 
case  of  the  prospect,  the  report  is  largely  a  brief  statement 
of  possibilities,  with  the  pros  and  cons  clearly  given.  In 
the  case  of  the  mine,  it  is  an  exhaustive  study,  an  exposi- 
tion of  facts  and  conditions,  with  carefully  drawn  conclu- 
sions.   It  is  this  latter  that  particularly  concerns  us. 

The  fundamentals  of  the  modern  mining  report — foal 
of  engineering  out  of  geology;  broken  by  that  most  exacting 
of  trainers,  business  sense — demand  that  the  examination 
should  have  been  conducted  on  certain  lines;  that  certaiu 
matters  should  have  been  investigated;  that  certain  tests 
should  have  been  made;  and  when  a  report  comes  to  hand 
not  matching,  point  by  point,  with  this  formula,  with  some 
of  these  fundamentals  slighted  or  missing,  the  investor  will 
do  well  to  refer  it  to  independent  engineering  scrutiny,  or, 
failing  this,  to  send  it  back  by  the  first  mail. 

These  fundamentals  are  by  no  means  esoteric;  in  their 
recital  they  are  not  formidable,  and  to  the  uninitiated  give 
small  evidence  of  the  weeks  and  months  of  laborious  inves- 
tigation they  have  cost  the  engineer. 

They  are:  The  assay  plan,  showing  the  tonnage  and 
assay  value  of  the  ore  reserves;  the  table  of  [^o^st^^  the  sun^^g 
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mary  of  profits;  the  chances  for  the  future;  the  question  of 
title,  and,  if  in  the  United  States,  the  safety  against  litiga- 
tion, arising  from  our  deleterious  law  of  the  apex.  It  will 
not  be  without  interest  to  see  roughly  how  these  are  deter- 
mined. 

The  assay  plan  is  the  multum  in  parvo  of  the  report;  to 
its  production  has  gone  more  plodding  work  than  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  examination.  It  is  an  accurate,  large  scale  map 
showing  ore  bodies  with  their  average  values.  Average 
values  can  only  be  truly  determined  by  thorough  and  pains- 
taking sampling,  going  over  the  workings  yard  by  yard  and 
l&boriously  breaking  down  rock  that  will  represent  the 
whole  mass  at  each  point.  It  is  a  tedious  job  at  best,  but 
can  not  safely  be  slighted.  It  is  frequently  claimed  that 
milling  tests  are  better;  that  tests  of  the  ore  as  it  comes 
out  from  the  drifts  and  raises  of  development  work  are  bet- 
ter, that  this,  that  or  the  other  short  cut  to  the  result  is 
better,  as  well  as  easier.  All  of  us  who  have  sweated  in 
this  sampling  of  mines  will  admit  that  there  are  many 
things  easier,  but  the  general  consensus  of  those  mining  en- 
gineers who  have  been  conspicuously  successful  in  their 
prognostications  is  that  there  is  no  short  cut  that  does  not 
involve  long  and  perilous  leaps.  From  this  it  results  that 
if  the  property  is  not  in  shape  to  be  sampled,  it  is  not  in 
shape  to  be  bought  as  a  mine  and  it  is  only  a  prospect. 

Strictly,  I  should  close  the  paragraph  right  here,  but 
I  am  so  anxious  to  carry  conviction  on  this  point  that  I  ven- 
ture a  word  more.  It  is  plausible  to  claim  that  from  a 
tunnel  driven  on  a  vein  of  ore  must  come  ore  that  will  give 
a  fair  average  of  that  vein;  and  this  would  be  the  case  were 
the  tunnel  of  uniform  height  from  end  to  end,  but  it  hap- 
pens to  be  almost  the  rule  that  where  the  ore  has  been  more 
valuable  the  tunnel  has  been  run  higher  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  human  conduct  that  puts  the  best  foot  forward, 
with  the  result  that  a  certain  proportion  more  of  the  better 
ore  has  been  included  in  that  coming  from  the  tunnel. 
What  becomes,  then,  of  our  average  value? 

Ecch  of  the  assay  values  must  be  tabled  with  the  width 
of  ore  it  represents,  and  for  each  block  in  the 
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aged.  Here  no  mere  arithmetical  average  will  do,  sum- 
ming the  results  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  them,  for 
that  would  give  the  same  weight  to  a  six-inch  high-grade 
streak  and  the  six-foot  low  grade.  The  true  average  must 
be  gotten:  For  each  sample,  width  is  multiplied  by  value, 
these  products  are  added  and  divided  by  the  sum  of  the 
widths.  This  is  kindergarten  teaching  so  far  as  engineers 
are  concerned,  but  hardly  so,  I  fear,  as  regards  the  investor, 
to  whom  particularly  I  am  speaking. 

The  determination  of  the  tonnage,  represented  by  the 
ore  blocked  out,  is  largely  simple  surveying  work,  but  the 
engineer  must  use  great  caution  in  what  he  includes  as  or& 
reserves.  Fortunately,  the  old,  easy  term  of  "ore  in  sight" 
is  passing  into  disuse,  thanks  to  the  influence  of  a  promi- 
nent mining  society,  and  the  modern  engineer  is  expected 
to  designate  closely  just  what  degree  of  certainty  he  has 
about  the  tonnage  of  each  block.  It  is  obvious  that  a  tun- 
nel driven  one  thousand  feet  in  ore  does  not  in  rigid  inter- 
pretation block  out  any  ore,  though  an  engineer  is  fre- 
quently justified  in  assuming  certain  distances  above  and 
below  as  "probable"  or  "reasonably  to  be  expected;"  but 
each  such  estimate  is  in  its  own  category.  The  ore  blocked 
out,  as  commonly  understood,  is  ore  with  three  or  four 
sides  showing  in  the  workings.  All  of  these  data  are  col- 
lated on  the  assay  plan;  on  the  map  showing  the  tunnels 
and  workings  to  scale,  are  plotted  in  proper  position,  each 
sample  with  its  width;  the  value  for  each  block  is  given  and 
the  tons  and  average  width,  the  one  determined  by  multi- 
plying the  average  width  by  the  area  of  the  block  meas- 
ured on  the  vein  and  dividing  by  the  cubic  feet  going  to 
make  up  a  ton  of  ore  in  place;  the  other  being  the  tjrue  aver- 
age of  the  assays  for  that  block.  I  venture  to  insist  here^ 
with  an  insistence  that  may  to  some  savor  of  dogmatism, 
that  an  assay  plan  should  be  prepared  in  every  case  where 
a  mine  is  being  bought  for  its  ore;  nothing  better  than  this 
shows  whether  the  examination  has  been  slighted,  nothing 
is  more  readily  comprehensible  to  the  lay  purchaser. 

The  costs  of  extraction  in  the  case  of  an  operating  mine 
might  seem  to  be  a  mere  determination  of  results  that  a  ^ 
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competent  bookkeeper  could  prepare  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent this  is  so.  But  more  often  than  not,  the  value  of  a  par- 
ticular mine  hinges  upon  the  introduction  of  improvements, 
increasing  the  capacity  of  the  plant,  and  on  economics  to  be 
gained  in  the  present  scale  of  operation.  Light  can  be  shed 
on  these  only  by  a  proper  segregation  of  the  items  of  cost. 

To  a  varying  degree  each  mine  is  a  lonely  entity,  with 
strong  individual  characteristics  at  times  amounting  to 
eccentricities.  This  is  true  even  of  mines  in  a  single  dis- 
trict, even  in  a  district  of  the  marked  uniformity  o*f  the 
South  African  Rand,  and  thus  it  results  that  the  engineer 
can  not  safely  say  oosts  will  be  so  and  so  because  these  have 
been  attained  elsewhere. 

In  the  case  of  an  operating  mine  the  engineer  segre- 
gates the  items  over  an  extended  period  into  reasonably 
narrow  categories.  A  comparison  of  each  of  these  with  the 
work  of  other  mines  may  give  him  a  hint  as  to  what  items 
are  normal  and  what  not,  but  for  definite  figures  he  goes  out 
through  the  works  and  mine,  noting  the  duties  of  the  men 
and  their  efficiency,  both  eyes  open,  his  mind  bent  to  a  big 
interrogation  point.  In  the  light  of  this  investigation,  he 
makes  fresh  calculations  of  what  ought  to  be  the  costs  on 
the  present  scale  of  working.  Then  he  proceeds  to  a  fresh 
segregation  that  will  separate  from  the  whole  mass  the 
fixed  general  expenditures,  those  that  do  not  depend  upon 
the  yearly  tonnage.  As  these  will  be  practically  the  same 
in  total,  they  will  obviously  be  less  per  ton  with  a  larger 
tonnage,  so  that,  when  the  ore  reserves  are  big  enough,  in- 
creasing the  scope  of  operations,  affords  a  most  profitable 
field  for  the  investment  of  capital.  The  importance  of  this 
warrants  reiteration  in  a  different  form:  general  fixed  costs 
are  constant  in  total,  and  inversely  proportional  to  tonnage 
in  per  ton  figures.  Other  costs  are  directly  proportional  to 
tonnage  in  total  and  constant  in  per  ton  figures. 

This  estimate  tests  most  severely  the  ability  and  judg- 
ment of  the  engineer,  and  everything  depends  upon  its  cor- 
rectness. It  can  not  be  ignored  and  yet  in  the  hands  of  the 
mere  office  man  becomes  academic  and  a  snare.  An  error 
her^  ^s  quite  as  serious  as  in  the  sampling,  and,  as  examina- 
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tions  are  now-a-days  conducted,,  it  is  easier  to  "salt"  the 
cost  sheets  than  the  mine — and  fully  as  effective. 

The  profit  in  the  ore  reserves  of  various  kinds  is  a 
plain  calculation  from  these  premises,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  serious  drawback  that  the  sampling  can  physically 
only  represent  the  real  values  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
blocks  of  ore,  has  been  found,  except  in  unusual  cases,  to 
closely  approximate  the  facts. 

I  have  reserved  until  now  speaking  of  the  interval  at 
which  samples  are  taken  because  the  importance  of  this 
factor  is  now  more  clearly  to  be  seen.  The  experience  of 
the  engineer  and  his  preliminary  inspection  of  the  mine  and 
assay  books  has  told  him  what  is  likely  to  be  the  proper  in- 
terval for  his  sampling.  If  the  ore  is  high  grade  and 
spotted,  he  naturally  takes  a  closer  spacing,  and  two-foot 
intervals  are  by  no  means  unknown.  Such  close  spacing  is  at 
times  called  for  by  even  low  grade  mines  if  the  values  are 
very  irregular.  The  engineer  recognizes  that  in  a  multitude 
of  samples  lies  safety  and,  very  frequently,  as  the  work 
progresses,  finds  that  the  interval  selected  is  too  wide  and 
has  to  go  back  over  his  work  and  inter;>olate  other  samples. 
But  he  considers  it  an  absolute  essential  that  the  distance 
apart  shall  be  uniform  for  each  individual  block,  it  being 
obvious  that  if  he  has  twenty  high  grade  samples  from  a 
100-foot  tunnel  and  ten  low  grade  ones  from  another  100- 
foot  length,  by  even  correct  averaging,  the  result  for  the 
200  feet  will  be  too  high.  At  times  it  happens  that  the  high 
grade  ore  will  be  more  erratic  in  its  sampling  than  the  low 
and  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  expense  to  sample 
the  low  grade  at  as  close  an  interval  as  the  high.  In  these 
cases  he  is  frequently  justified  in  estimating  each  sepa- 
rately and  then  combining  the  two  in  the  proportion  of 
length  that  each  represents.  There  is  more  than  one  way 
of  doing  this  and  it  will  hardly  be  interesting  to  explain 
fully  such  merely  technical  things. 

It  is  rarely,  however,  that  a  mine  is  sold  for  merely  the 
profits  in  the  reserves;  certain  assumptions  are  made  about 
continuance  of  ore,  and  it  is  the  difficult  task  of  the  engineer 
to  decide  what  assumptions  are  justified,  by  the  conditions. 
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Indeed,  it  may  be  pertinently  asked  wljy  anyone  should  sell 
at  all  for  only  as  much  as  he  has  already  assured,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  why  another  should  care  to  buy  if  he  only 
expects  to  get  back  what  he  pays  out.  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper,  but  it  can  be 
briefly  said  that  in  the  answer  is  involved  the  essential 
difference  between  the  buyer  and  seller  in  any  transaction, 
as  well  as  certain  peculiarities  inherent  in  mining  transac- 
tions alone.  The  vendor^s  knowledge  of  his  mine  is  more 
sketchy  than  that  of  the  buyer  after  his  examination  and 
while  he  is  apt  to  be  more  hopeful  of  the  prospects,  this  may 
be  more  than  offset  by  imperfect  realization  of  the  possibil- 
ities of  improvement.  Aside  from  this,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  professional  promoter,  he  is  apt  to  figure  on  a  price  that 
will  give  him  a  good  profit  on  his  outlay  and  trouble.  Log- 
ically and  practically,  then,  it  is  the  prospect  that  is  bought 
and  we  here  come  into  close  contact  with  the  work  of  the 
engineers  of  the  '80s  and  with  that  of  the  man  who  sets  out 
to  value  a  prospect. 

A  moment's  consideration,  however,  shows  that  there 
are  certain  facts  that  here  help  out.  The  history  of  the  mine 
affords  cerfain  clews  to  the  future.  The  workings  give 
vast  advantages  for  the  study  of  the  particular  geology. 
Moreover,  almost  a  new  science  has  been  elaborated  in  re« 
cent  years,  that  of  economic  geology.  The  servants  of  this 
have  been  enthusiastic  and  earnest  and  are  opening  out 
avenues  of  discovery  that  make  our  resources  of  twenty-five 
years  ago  appear,  by  comparison,  sophomoric.  This  branch 
of  geology  is,  however,  only  new  so  far  as  its  general  use  is 
now  common  to  the  engineer.  The  painstaking  studies  ofi 
a  generation  of  students  go  far  to  make  it  now  possible,  but 
what  was  b^ing  done  in  the  '80s  was  the  devoted  work  of  a 
few;  that  of  the  present  is  being  done  by  an  army  of  inves- 
tigators. By  this  the  examining  engineer  now  profits;  in- 
deed, he  is  very  frequently  assisted  by  a  geological  special- 
ist in  his  investigations. 

All  the  data  of  the  assay  plan  are  studied  for  the  light 
to  be  thrown  on  the  future  as  to  change  in  dimensions  of  the 
ore  bodies  and  of  tenor  in  their  contents  and  to  these  qups- 
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tions  of  persistence,  they  give  prompt,  if  empirical,  an- 
swers. The  geological  study  of  the  vein,  the  existence  of 
dikes,  of  cross-veins,  of  changes  in  wall  rock,  all  of  these 
have  a  bearing  on  the  future.  Then  there  is  the  pertinent 
inquiry  as  to  the  extent  the  deposit  owes  its  value  to  sur- 
face conditions,  which  are  now  recognized  as  often  reach- 
ing to  profound  depths.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  do 
more  here  than  state  the  prime  factors  in  the  case  which 
must  all  be  combined  into  a  trustworthy  opinion.  This  is 
a  severe  test  of  judgment.  No  mine  examination  is  to  be 
lightly  approached  but  when  the  engineer  reaches  this  con- 
summation of  all  his  work,  the  responsibilities  of  his  posi- 
tion have,  in  truth,  come  home  to  him.  He  is  now  to  form 
his  conclusions,  the  answer  to  the  question  with  which 
he  began:  "What  will  be  the  profit ?'*  He  has  cer- 
tain definite  facts  arrived  at  by  painstaking  investi- 
gation. He  has  a  number  of  facts  of  less  definite 
demonstration  and  he  has  a  swarm  of  the  small 
impressions  that  have  buzzed  around  him  during 
the  examination.  He  must  give  due  weight  to  each  and 
combine  the  whole  into  a  decision  with  logical  sequence  of 
conclusion  to  premise,  so  that  no  one  can  say^non  sequi- 
tur.^^  Just  how  this  is  done  constitutes  the  personal  factor, 
and  who  shall  declare  its  course  of  operation?  It  is  far  re- 
moved from  mere  guess  work,  it  is  the  special  faculty  of  the 
well  balanced  mind;  with  no  direct  relation  to  personal 
predilection,  we  know  it  as  but  that  imponderable  quality 
of  "judgment." 

But  this  talk  about  judgment  must  not  blind  us  to  the 
clear  separation  of  fact  from  future. 

With  all  his  innate  habits  of  mind,  the  engineer  strives 
to  give  to  his  report  the  one,  distinct  from  the  other;  and 
this  is  made  clear  no  less  in  the  use  of  his  data  than  in  the 
deduction  of  his  conclusions.  He  virtually  says:  "These 
are  the  facts  as  nearly  as  they  can  be  determined;  there  are 
the  uncertainties;  the  true  weight  of  the  uncertainties  is 
thus  and  so,  the  chances  are  such  and  such.  The  problem 
is  before  you,  make  your  decisions,  what  will  you  do?  With 
this  the  scope  of  the  engineer  is  reached,  his  work  is  done; 
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he  has  investigated,  and  found  the  facts."  He  has  studied, 
and  evolved  the  probabilities;  he  has  stated  the  one  and 
the  other  with  logical  succinctness,  and  it  is  now  up  to  the 
other  man,  as  it  always  must  be  up  to  the  man  who  pro- 
vides the  funds.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  his  decision  is 
final. 

I  started  out  with  the  aim  of  showing  what  were  the 
recognized  fundamentals  of  the  mining  report  of  to-day,  de- 
vised by  experience  to  lessen  the  hazards  of  purchase;  I 
have  tried  to  show  how  guess  work  has  been  eliminated, 
how  certainty  has  been  sought,  whenever  attainable;  what 
the  limits  of  definite  information  are  and  what  degree  of 
reliance  is  placed  on  the  purely  personal  factor  of  judg- 
ment. I  have  explained  how  the  mining  engineer^  in  his 
appraisement,  makes  the  practice  of  separating  the  positive 
from  the  tentative  factors,  of  presenting  the  one  categori- 
cally,  imperatively,  as  becomes  the  expression  of  ascer- 
tained physical  facts,  the  other  modestly,  as  things  proba- 
ble but  concerning  which  the  best  judgment  may  be  at 
fault. 

If  this  serves  to  give  the  investor  a  better  idea  of  what 
to  look  for  in  a  mining  report,  I  shall  be  pleased;  if  it  aids 
him  to  place  due  value  on  the  work  of  the  engineer,  I  shall 
be  gratified.  If  it  leads  some  few  to  appreciate  the  essen- 
tial qualities  of  mining  as  business  without  inordinate  risk, 
I  shall  be  more  than  satisfied. 
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BY  LEWIS   E.    AUBURY.   STATE   MINERALOaiST   OP   CAUFORNIA. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  American  Mining  Con- 
gress: 

Now  that  mining  in  general  is  cansing  more  attention 
to  be  drawn  towards  it  than  probably  any  other  industry,  in 
my  opinion  a  necessity  has  arisen  for  the  enactment  of  strin- 
gent laws  which  will  protect  the  investor  in  mining  proper- 
ties. Protective  laws  should  have  been  passed  a  generation 
ago,  aiid  had  they  been,  mining  would  not  now  be  suffer- 
ing to  the  extent  that  it  is  from  the  acts  of  unscrupulous 
promoters.  While  fully  recognizing  the  efforts  of  the  gov- 
ernment through  the  postofBice  authorities  in  endeavoring 
to  suppress  the  "wild  cat"  promoter,  the  "fake*'  operators 
are  so  numerous  in  the  United  States  that  there  is  a  neces- 
sity for  prompt  legislation  in  the  mining  states  which  will 
end  the  operations  of  these  individuals.  The  task  of  sup- 
pressing the  illegitimate  operator  is  such  a  stupendous  one 
that  while  the  Postal  Department  is  using  the  best  means 
at  its  command  to  prosecute  persons  for  the  fraudulent  use 
of  the  mails,  strong  efforts  should  be  made  to  either  extend 
the  necessary  aid  to  that  department,  or  to  enact  such  state 
laws  as  will  provide  for  the  prosecution  of  the  fraudulent 
promoter,  where  glaring  misrepresentations  are  made  by 
him.  You  are  probably  all  familiar  with  the  style  of  pros- 
pectus with  which  this  class  of  promoters  flood  the  public  at 
times,  and  of  the  losses  sustained  by  credulous  persons  who 
have  been  induced  to  purchase  stock  through  reading  this 
glowing  literature.  Probably  no  other  business  is  so 
afflicted  with  lecherous  parasites  as  is  mining,  and  the  in- 
juries done  by  them  are  incalculable.  The  possibility  of 
huge  returns  from  small  investments  appeals  strongly  to 
the  average  person  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  mining 
conditions,  and  it  often  becomes  an  easy  matter  for  the  fakir 
with  his  flowery  prospectus  to  secure  capital  from  gullible 
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But  few  recognize  the  great  injury  to  mining  invest- 
ments  whicli  has  been  accomplished  in  this  country  by  the 
fake  promoter.  We  can  see  the  result  in  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  capital  which  are  at  present  passing  us  and  seeking 
investment  in  our  sister  republic,  Mexico,  in  South  Ameri- 
can countries,  and  in  British  possessions.  I  would  not  wish 
to  create  the  impression  that  all  of  the  capital  seeking  in- 
vestments elsewhere  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  foreigner 
has  been  ^^bitten"  so  often  in  this  country  that  he  is  seeking 
other  fields,  but  I  do  claim  that  a  large  proportion  of  this 
capital  would  be  invested  in  this  country  had  not  so  many 
illegitimate  mining  schemes  been  foisted  upon  the  public  in 
the  past. 

Not  until  confidence  has  been  re-established  in  our 
mines  by  the  passage  of  such  laws  as  has  been  suggested, 
so  that  the  investor  can  feel  that  he  will  be  protected,  do  I 
look  for  the  tide  to  turn  our  way,  and  not  seek  other  chan- 
nels. Now,  let  us  rid  ourselves  of  these  leeches,  and  the 
sooner  the  better,  and  when  this  has  been  accomplished, 
mining  will  have  been  placed  on  a  higher  standard,  and  the 
legitimate  promoter  will  have  some  chance  of  enlisting  cax>- 
ital  to  aid  him  in  developing  his  mining  property.  As  it  is, 
the  investor  with  no  knowledge  of  mining  is  not  generally 
able  to  distinguish  the  good  from  the  bad,  and  it  is  useless 
to  tell  him  of  the  necessity  for  securing  expert  opinion  be- 
fore investing.  He  listens  to  the  tale  of  the  wily  fakir, 
who  speaks  of  guaranteed  dividends,  fabulous  assays,  etc., 
and  obtains  expert  advice  after  he  has  inv^ested,  and  when 
the  promises  made  him  fail  to  materialize.  When  he  real- 
izes that  he  has  been  handed  a  ''gold  brick"  with  brass  trim- 
mings, he  forever  abjures  mining  and  mining  operators,  and 
loses  no  opportunity  to  condemn  the  same.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  had  made  a  profitable  investment  in  a  legitimate 
proposition,  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  his  capital 
could  again  be  enlisted  in  mining,  and  the  industry  would 
have^ined  a  friend  instead  of  an  enemy. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  California  Legislature  I  had 
the  honor  of  presenting  a  bill,  and  which  became  a  law, 
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which  aimed  to  put  a  stop  to  fraudulent  practices.  The  law 
reads  as  follows: 

"Section  1.  Any  superintendent,  director,  secretary, 
manager,  agent,  or  other  ofBcer,  of  any  corporation  formed 
or  existing  under  the  laws  of  this  state,  or  transacting  busi- 
ness in  the  same,  and  any  i>er8on  pretending  or  holding  him- 
self out  as  such  superintendent,  director,  secretary,  mana- 
ger, agent,  or  other  officer,  who  shall  wilfully  subscribe, 
sign,  endorse,  verify,  or  otherwise  assent  to  the  publication, 
either  generally  or  privately,  to  the  stockholders  or  other 
persons  dealing  with  such  corporation  or  its  stock,  any  un- 
true or  wilfully  and  fraudulently  exaggerated  report,  pros- 
pectus, account,  statement,  of  operations,  values,  business, 
profits,  expenditures  or  prosi>ects,  or  other  paper  or  docu- 
ment intended  to  produce  or  give,  or  having  a  tendency  to 
produce  or  give,  to  the  shares  of  stock  in  such  corporation  a 
greater  value  or  less  apparent  or  market  value  than  they 
really  possess,  or  with  the  intention  of  defrauding  any  par- 
ticular person  or  persons,  or  the  public,  or  persons  gener- 
ally, shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  on  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  state  prison, 
or  a  county  jail  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  by  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding five  thousand  dollars,  or  by  both. 

"Section  2.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with 
this  act  are  hereby  rei)ealed.^' 

'  While  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  report  as  to  the  full  benefits 
of  this  law,  I  will  say  that  up  to  the  time  of  its  enactment, 
California  was  flooded  with  mining  prospectuses,  many  of 
them  containing  the  most  glaring  misrepresentations,  and 
some  of  the  daily  press  printed  columns  of  mining  advertise- 
ments, the  inconsistency  of  which  was  very  apparent  Since 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  with  but  few  exceptions,  the  fraudu- 
lent and  exaggerated  prospectus  has  disappeared  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  fakir  has  gone  to  other  flelds.  Now  that  he 
may  have  invaded  your  state,  keep  him  moving  by  enacting 
such  laws  as  will  prohibit  him  from  doing  business  among 
you.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  state  of  Washington 
has  followed  the  example  set  by  California,  and  enacted  a 
similar  law.    While  the  California  law  may  not  be 
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accordance  with  your  ideas,  secure  one  dealing  with  the 
subject,  and  have  the  penalty*  sufficiently  heavy  so  as  to 
deter  the  fake  operators  from  working  in  your  state. 

In  suggesting  such  state  legislation;  I  do  so  after  a  full 
consideration  of  its  practical  utility,  and  the  benefits  which 
will  accrue  to  the  mining  industry  throughout  the  country 
therefrom.  As  the  object  of  such  laws  should  not  permit 
of  defeat,  it  is  not  anticipated  that  any  amount  of  opposi- 
tion would  be  encountered  in  their  enactment. 

It  is  occasionally  found  that  in  some  mining  communi- 
ties which  temporarily  profit  from  the  operation  of  fake  con- 
cerns in  their  midst,  that  an  attempt  is  made  to  uphold 
them,  but  such  attempts  invariably  react  upon  the  commu- 
nity or  district  where  support  is  given  to  the  fakir.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  most  mining  communities  frown 
upon  the  methods  of  the  fakir,  and  would  welcome  any  re- 
straining laws  which  would  prevent  him  from  operating 
among  them. 

It  is  possible  that  my  suggestions  regarding  the  enact- 
ment of  state  laws  which  will  restrain  or  obliterate  the  min- 
ing fakir  may  meet  with  some  opposition  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  impossible  to  so  legislate  as  to  protect  gullible  persons 
from  purchasing  "gold  bricks,"  wild  cat  mining  stocks,  or 
any  other  plated  investment.  While  I  am  willing  to  admit 
that  a  large  number  of  investors  exist  who  need  the  services 
of  guardians,  yet  I  believe  that  it  is  due  to  the  mining  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States  that  we  use  every  means  in  our 
power  to  place  legitimate  mining  on  the  highest  plane  pos- 
sible, and  while  we  may  have  been  dilatory  in  passing 
needed  laws  which  would  protect  the  investor,  let  us  make  a 
beginning  now.  There  is  no  time  like  the  present.  Let 
mining  be  freed  from  the  barnacles  which  have  attached  to 
it,  and  let  us  rid  ourselves  of  a  class  who  are  not  miners,  and 
never  will  be,  but  who  will  continue  to  prey  upon  the  indus- 
try unless  some  means  are  adopted  to  annihilate  them. 

In  this  paper  I  have  suggested  state  legislation,  and  it 
may  be  asked  why  not  federal  legislation?  To  this  I  will 
say  that  the  latter  would  be  most  desirable,  but  there  are 
difficulties  in  the  way,  and  that  it  might  take  years  to  accom- 
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plish  the  object  sought.  Let  us  try  state  legislation  first,  as 
that  can  undoubtedly  be  secured  immediately.  National 
legislation  we  can  look  for  in  the  future. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  state  that  it  is  with  sincere  regret 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Con- 
gress, but  the  pressure  of  official  duties  precludes  my  being 
with  you.  However,  let  me  assure  you  that  California  is  in 
hearty  accord  with  any  movements  which  aim  to  further  the 
protection  and  development  of  the  mining  industry,  and 
this  Congress  can  depend  upon  California's  hearty  co-opera- 
tion. 
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The  Mines  and  Mining  Districts  of  the  Southwest. 


BY  WM.  P.   BLAKE. 

The  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz  river,  extending  from 
Bonora,  Mexico,  to  the  valley  of  the  Gila,  Arizona,  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  cradle  of  mining  in  the  United  States, 
for  long  before  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  on  the  north- 
eastern shore  of  the  continent,  the  followers  and  successors 
of  CJortez  in  Mexico  had  traversed  its  length  and  noted  its 
wealth  in  silver  and  gold. 

The  desire  for  gold  has  ever  been  a  potent  factor  in 
the  march  of  exploration  and  the  progress  of  civilization. 
Prom  the  time  of  the  golden  fleece  and  the  Argonauts,  and 
for  an  unknown  period  before  it,  down  to  the  present  day, 
the  cupidity  of  man  has  stimulated  exploration  and  discov- 
ery. Columbus,  seeking  the  wealth  of  the  Indies,  found  the 
New  World.  Cortez  had  barely  got  established  in  the  land 
of  the  Aztecs  when  the  reports  of  gold  and  precious  stones 
in  profusion  in  the  far  North  determined  the  organization 
of  expeditions  of  discovery  in  that  direction.  Coronado,  in 
the  year  1540,  set  out  from  Ouliacan  with  a  thousand  follow- 
ers on  his  famous  expedition  to  the  seven  cities  of  Cibola. 
They  passed  northward  through  the  region  we  now  know  as 
Sonora  and  Arizona,  following  down  the  great  natural 
route,  or  highway,  of  the  Santa  Cruz  river,  carved  out  of  the 
mountains  of  northern  Mexico  and  leading  northwards  to 
the  broad  valley  of  the  Gila. 

Early  Spanish  Mining. 

The  trail  so  made  by  Coronado  along  the  Santa  Cruz 
became  the  chief  line  of  exploration  for  a  century  or  more 
before  permanent  settlements  were  established  at  Tuma- 
carori,  Tubac  and  Tucson.  The  explorers  had  not  failed  to 
note  the  almost  continuous  lines  of  mineral  deposits  in  the 
mountains  on  either  side  of  the  valley.  In  order  to  work 
these  promising  finds  of  silver  ore,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
protection  from  the  Indians,  hence  the   establishjnent  of 
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the  Scilero.  In  the  month  of  JIarch,  1856,  an  association  was 
formed  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  out 
to  Arizona  a  party  to  secure  by  purchase  or  discovery  one 
or  more  of  the  old  deserted  or  idle  mines.  This  party  con- 
sisted of  Colonel  Poston,  Herman  Ehrenberg  and  Frederic 
Brunckow,  mining  engineers.  They  were  accompanied  by 
several  frontiersmen.  Following  up  the  valley  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  from  Tucson,  they  explored  the  Santa  Rita  and  the 
Cerro  Colorado  right  and  left  from  the  river,  and  finally  set- 
tled and  established  the  headcjuartei's  of  the  association  at 
the  old  mining  town  of  Tubac  opposite  the  S^nta  Ritas  and 
amongst  the  northern  ^pui^s  of  the  Arizuma  range,  the  pro- 
longation of  the  elevations  amongst  which  the  ancient 
locality  of  the  silver  plants  was  w'orked. 

Mr.  Ehrenberg,  an  accomplished  mining  engineer,  was 
indefatigable  in  the  work  of  exploration  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  by  his  efforts,  aided  by  his  associate,  Brunckow, 
added  largely  to  the  mining  locations  acquired  by  the  asso- 
ciation. Titles  were  secured  to  many  veins  of  silver  ores  in 
the  Santa  Ritas,  and  amongst  them  the  ancient  mines  of 
Salero  and  Ojero.  Other  mines  of  record  were  the  San  Jose, 
Santa  Margarita,  Basura,  Blanca,  Azontas,  Tafitos,  Amado 
and  La  Parissima. 

Many  more  locations  were  made  in  the  Cerro  Colorado. 
The  Sonora  Exploring  and  Mining  Company  was  formed 
and  Maj.  S.  P.  Heintzelman  of  the  United  States  Army  was 
elected  president.  This  officer  was  for  several  years  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Yuma  and  entertained  Lieut.  R.  S.  William- 
sou  and  the  writer  there  in  1853.  Special  attention  was 
given  to  the  Heintzelman  vein,  which  in  1S57.  had  been 
opened  to  a  depth  of  fifty  feet,  and  the  Salero  to  a  depth  of 
eighty  feet.  Capital  for  the  undertaking  was  secured  by  the 
efforts  of  Colonel  Poston  from  the  eastern  states,  largely 
from  Col.  Samuel  Colt  of  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Raphael  Pumpelly,  a  mining  engineer  from  the  state  of  New 
York,  was  associated  with  the  enterprise  as  metallurgist, 
and  established  the  first  barrel  amalgamation  plant  in  the 
United  States  at  the  Arivaca  Rancho,  eight  miles  from  the 
mines.    The  work  was  progressing  favorabh^^.^j^ii^p  the  lac^ 
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of  available  funds  and  of  protection  to  life  and  property 
caused  stagnation  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  the 
abandonment  of  the  country. 

Santa  Rita  Mining  Company, 

The  Santa  Kita  Silver  Mining  Company  was  organized 
in  1859  to  work  several  of  the  veins  of  silver  ore  in  the  Santa 
Ilita  mountains,  discovered  by  the  exploring  parties  of  the 
Sonora  Exploring  and  Mining  Company.  These  veins  and 
mines  included  the  Salero,  Ojero.  Asugarero,  Bustillo  and 
others  east  of  the  Santa  Cruz  river.  Some  of  these  A^eins  had 
been  anciently  worked  and  had  yielded  large  amounts  of 
silver.  The  Salero  was  a  vein  of  some  three  feet  in  width 
and  an  old  shaft  was  cleaned  out  to  a  depth  of  eighty  feet 
without  reaching  the  bottom.  The  Ojero  was  a  mine  of 
great  reputation  among  the  Mexicans  and  was  abandoned 
by  reason  of  the  caving  in  of  one  of  the  walls.  The  account 
from  which  the  foregoing  has  been  condensed  states*  tliat 
the  Bustillo  Avas  opened  more  recently  than  the  others  and 
had  been  mined  only  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet.  The  ores 
were  chiefly  argentiferous  galena  and  were  but  adapted  to 
smelting  or  mingling  with  other  ores.  The  pine  forests  of 
the  Santa  Rita  were  said  to  be  "visible  from  the  mines  and 
would  afford  lumber  and  fuel.  One  of  the  veins  had  been 
traced  by  old  workings  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.'* 

William  Wrightson  was  director  of  the  Santa  Kita  com- 
pany; the  company  was  organized  under  the  laws  of  Ohio 
with  a  nominal  capital  of  one  million  of  dollars.  Dr.  George 
Mendenhall,  Cincinnati,  president;  Thomas  H.  C.  Allen,  vice 
president;  Thomas  Wrightson,  secretary.  Headquarters, 
Mission  of  Tumacacori;  mines  in  the  Santa  Kita  mountains, 
Arizona;  number  of  Mexican  peons  employed,  90;  first  silver 
ore  reduced.  May  7,  1859. 

Some,  if  not  all,  of  the  mines  of  the  Santa  Kita  com- 
pany were  in  the  Tj-ndall  district. 


*The  Mining  Magazine  and  Journal  of  Geology,  Novem- 
ber, 1859,  pages  7  and  8. 
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Tyndiill  District. 

Tyndall  district  is  one  of  the  most  important  adjoining 
the  Salero  and  on  the  southern  and  western  slopes  of  the 
high  peaks  of  the  Santa  Kitas.  It  is  about  sixty-five  miles 
south  of  Tucson  and  was  organized  to  cover  numerous  old 
mines  and  locations.  It  has  within  its  limits  several  pat- 
ented claims  which  have  been  i)artly  prospected,  amongst 
them  the  Congress  of  Beauty,  Thunderer,  JIabel,  Salvation, 
Delta,  Sandwidi,  Pluto,  Sigma  Epsilon,  Bradford  and  a 
mill  site.  The  ores  of  the  Mabel  and  Thunderer  are  maugan- 
iferous  gray  copjx^r  and  galenite  carrying  free  and  com- 
bined silver. 

There  are  several  lodes  of  similar  ore  all  affording  ex- 
cellent ore  for  smelting.  The  El  Plomo  is  now  being  devel- 
oped by  eastern  capital.  Shipments  of  ore  have  been  made 
from  the  Mabel  Thunderer  lode  to  El  Paso  by  the  Salero 
Mines  Company.  The  Darwin,  also  known  as  the  Constitu- 
tion, has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  about  200  feet  and  shows 
a  very  strong  lode  of  quartz  carrying  rich  silver-copper 
glance  or  stromeyerite.  The  Montezuma  ledge,  about  twa 
miles  south,  has  numerous  locations  upon  it  besides  the  pat- 
ented claim,  and  has  yielded  high-grade  copper  ore  carrying 
high  values  in  silver.  This  is  a  very  strong  and  wide  lode, 
as  shown  by  the  croppings  of  red  rock  over  100  feet  across. 

Higher  up  in  the  Santa  Ritas  we  find  the  Josephine,  an 
old  location  mentioned  by  Hamilton  in  his  earliest  book, 
besides  the  Magnolia,  Emma,  North  Star,  Bonanza,  Dayton, 
Bushnell,  Major,  I^st  Star,  Bed  Cloud,  Jefferson,  besides 
some  fifteen  other  locations. 

Aztec  District. 

The  same  authority  describes  the  Aztec  district  as 
really  a  continimtion  of  Tyndall  district.  It  would  appear 
to  cover  and  include  the  Salero,  for  he  mentions  the  old 
Salero  mine,  the  Bosario,  Las  Cruces,  Bicard,  Anahuac,  Tol- 
tec,  Coronado,  Henry  Clay,  Apache,  Santa  Bita,  Hidalgo, 
Seneca,  LaSalle,  Juarez  and  many  others,  not  omitting  the 
Empress  of  India,  one  of  the  claims  on  the  Montezuma  from 
which  Messrs.  Clark  and  Petersc^n,  pioneer^inineng^^^g 
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district,  and  now  working  tliere,  have  shipped  high  grade 
silver-copper  ore  to  El  Paso. 

District  Tributary  to  the  Santa  Cruz, 

There  are  several  localities  and  mining  districts  tribu- 
tary to  the  valley  of  the  Santa  Crnz  connecting  Avith  it  by 
waj'  of  the  Sonoita  flowing  westward.  Amongst  these  local- 
ities we  find  the  IMowry,  an  old  Patagonian  mine;  Harshaw, 
Washington  Camp,  The  World's  Fair  mine,  French,  Flux 
mine,  Happy  Jack  and  others  near  to  the  village  of  Pata- 
gonia. 

The  Mowry  Mine. 

This  property,  celebrated  in  the  early  x^nnals  of  mining 
in  the  southwest,  and  which  yielded  large  amounts  of  lead 
xind  silver  and  gave  employment  to  some  400  men,  was 
raided  by  the  Apache  Indians  during  the  Civil  war  and 
most  of  the  buildings  Avere  destroyed.  It  remained  idle  for 
vears,  but  has  recently  been  re-opened  and  actively  worked. 
A  one-hundred  ton  smelter  has  been  erejctod  at  the  prop- 
erty and  is  to  be  blown  in  on  the  15th  of  November,  1905. 

The  Ajo  Copper. 

The  Ajo  copper  mine  in  the  region  soutliAvest  of  Tucson 
was  the  scene  of  active  mining  before  and  after  the  Gadsden 
purchase.  Heavy  masses  of  native  copper  in  the  midst  of 
.solid  crusts  of  red-oxide  of  copper  and  often  distributed 
through  a  gaiigue  of  calcito,  made  a  most  attractive  and  val- 
uable combination  Avhich  justified  a  long  over-land  haul  to 
Yuma  by  ox-teams,  shipment  to  San  Francisco  and  thence 
by  sailing  vessels  to  Swansea.  This  proi)eity  has  of  late 
years  been  partially  re-opened  and  worked  by  the  late 
-Colonel  C.  C.  Bean,  with  promising  results.  An  interesting 
account  of  the  early  conditions  at  this  camp  was  given  by 
Ihe  late  Hon.  Peter  K.  Bradj'  and  will  be  found  in  a  report 
by  the  writer  published  in  the  Report  of  Governor  Mur- 
phy for  1899,  page  48.  The  camp  yields  ore  in  great  vari- 
ety, much  of  it  in  the  form  of  sulphide. 
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Sunlight. 

The  Sunlight  District,  not  A'ery  remote  from  the  Ajo^ 
formerly  attracted  much  attention  for  the  richness  and 
abundance  of  its  ores  of  copper,  gold  and  silver.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  railway  and  its  isolation  has  prevented  its 
active  development  and  the  mines  are  idle. 

Cahtiahu 

The  mines  of  Cahuabi  and  Fresnal  are  east  of  Sun- 
light and  west  of  the  Santa  Cruz,  and  a  few  miles  distant 
from  the  Quijotoa*  countiy.  The  veins  are  chiefly  gold-bear- 
ing quartz. 

Horse  Shoe  Basin  Placers. 

These  placer  deposits  have  long  been  known  and 
worked  in  a  crude  way  by  the  Papago  Indians,  producing 
annually  from  f 6,000  to  $7,000  Avorth  of  gold.  These  placers 
are  upon  a  spur  of  the  Southern  flanks  of  the  Quijotoa 
mountains. 

Di^ricts  and  Mines  Near  Tucson. 

The  Tucson  mountains  have  many  localities  of  copper 
oi-es  only  partly  developed.  The  old  Yuma  mine,  sup- 
posedly a  lead-bearing  lode,  only  ju'oves  to  be  notably  aurif- 
erous, and  is  under  development  by  the  heirs  of  the  late 
Judge  Barnes. 

The  old  San  Xavier  mine  in  the  Sienitas  has  enormous 
bodies  of  low  grade  smelting  ore. 

The  copper  ores  of  the  Azurite,  and  other  claims  near 
that  camp,  give  great  promise  of  a  large  yield  when  opened 
in  depths. 

The  TAvin  Buttes  copper  claims  are  under  active  devel- 
opment, and  will  shortly  be  connected  with  Tucson  by  rail^ 
w^hich,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove  to  be  an  initial  link  of  a  road 
along  the  whole  of  the  Santa  Cruz  valley  to  connect  with 
the  international  at  Calabras  and  Xofjales. 

The  copper  deposits  of  Helveiia  and  Santa  Bitas  will 
ultimately  be  worked  in  connection  Avith  smelters  at  the 
Santa  Cruz  or  at  Tucson. 
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A  contact  deposit  of  high-grade  copper  ore  has  been 
opened  by  Hon.  K.  M.  Leatherwood  in  the  Santa  Catalina 
mountains  near  Mt.  Rice,  and  shipments  have  been  made  to 
the  smelters  at  Douglas. 

The  opening  and  active  working  of  the  Old  Boot  Cop- 
per mine,  and  the  adjoining  properties  of  the  Red  Rock  and . 
Atlas,  upon  the  same  contact  lode,  together  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  spur  track  from  the  Southern  Pacific  at  Red 
Rock,  have  largely  added  to  the  prestige  and  importance 
of  Tucson  as  a  mining  center. 

In  the  event  of  the  construction  of  a  railway  westward 
to  the  coast  and  south  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railway,  the 
Lejo  is  one  of  several  mining  districts  that  will  be  benefited 
while  yielding  a  large  tonnage  transportation  of  ores  and 
supplies.  These  railway  advantages  wijl  be  felt  all  along 
the  International  boundary  line  for  there  are  important 
mining  districts  at  inteiTals  to  the  coast,  notably  El  Plomo 
in  northern  Sonora;  the  Abundancia  lode  bearing  lead,  gold 
and  silver.  El  Cobota  (copper)  nearly  at  the  line  and  the 
San  Francisco  gold  mine,  south  of  Quitoraquito,  as,  also, 
the  Campana  and  other  gold-bearing  quartz  veins  south- 
eastward from  the  Fortuna,  near  Yuma, 

There  is  a  gold-bearing  region  south  of  Casa  Grande 
station  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  where  quartz  veins  of  me- 
dium size  have  been  worked.  We  find  also  in  the  same  re- 
gion considerable  deposits  of  silver-lead  ores  in  limestone 
and  the  famous  mines  of  the  Vekol,  which  have  yielded  ex- 
tremely rich  oxidized  lead  ores,  containing  horn  silver. 
These  southern  localities  of  great  promise  are  seriously 
handicapped  by  the  absence  of  furl  and  transportation. 
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BY  HON.  WILLIAM  C.  RALSTON,  SAN  FRANCISCO,   CALIF. 

You  all  know,  of  course,  that  we  California  fellows  con- 
sider ourselves  the  pioneers  among  gold  miners  in  this  coun- 
try,  because,  aside  from  the  little  obtained  in  the  southern 
states  before  1848,  we  began  the  production  of  gold  in  earn- 
est in  1849,  and  have  kept  it  up  ever  since,  being  the  first 
of  what  are  now  the  mining  states,  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  For  forty-eight  consecutive  years  California  led  every 
state  in  the  Union  in  the  production  of  gold,  and  is  still  get- 
ting out  over  nineteen  millions  a  year,  while  last  year  the 
increase  of  gold  produced  over  the  previous  one  was  about 
two  and  one-half  million  dollars. 

Mind  you,  our  state  has  given  to  the  world  $1,414,000,- 
000  in  gold  since  we  began  digging  for  it  in  the  "days  of  '49,'^ 
or  approximately  2,800  tons  of  pure  gold.  Remember,  too, 
that  the  entire  quantity  of  gold  produced  in  the  ITjiited 
States  since  1792  amounts  to  but  |f2,617,344,000. 

California  has  therefore  produced  over  fifty-four  per- 
cent, of  all  the  gold  from  the  United  States — including  all 
the  states  and  territories — in  the  113  years  since  records 
were  kept. 

Can  any  other  state  come  up  to  the  annual  average  out- 
put in  gold  of  $25,250,000  for  fifty-six  consecutive  years? 

Can  any  state  show  the  yield  in  a  single  year  of  |81,- 
294,700  which  California  gave  to  the  world  in  1852,  and  for 
five  years  after  that  it  was  never  less  than  |50,000,000  a 
year? 

When  people  tell  you  miners  of  other  states  that  your 
quartz  mines  may  not  "go  down"  and  your  placers  may 
"peter  out,"  convince  them  by  pointing  to  California's  rec- 
ord, where,  after  producing  in  fifty-six  years,  nearly  a  bil- 
lion and  a  half  dollars  in  gold,  the  quartz  mines  are  still 
yielding  over  fourteen  and  a  half  millions  in  gold  a  year^ 
and  the  placers  about  five  million.  That  doesn't  look  like 
not  "going  down"  or  "petering  out;"  there  is  something  left 
in  the  old  state  vet. 
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And,  moreover,  the  quartz  mines  increased  tlieir  yield 
hy  a  million  and  a  half  in  1904  oA-er  1903,  while  the  aurifer- 
ous gravels  increased  theirs  about  one  million.  This  is  in- 
crease, mind  you,  at  this  late  day. 

And  you  can  tell  these  "Doubting  Thomases,"  too,  that 
when  the  placers  where  you  have  fall  and  dump  and  ditches 
and  reservoirs,  etc.,  are  partly  Avorked  out,  you  can  find 
thousands  of  acres  of  gold-bearing  gravel  which  may  be 
worked  by  dredgers,  Avhere  you  don't  need  fall  or  dump  or 
<litch  systems,  just  as  California  has  done.  The  dredgers  in 
California*  produced  $867,000  in  1902,  and  |1,475,000  in 
1903  and  |2,187,000  in  1904,  and  expect  to  yield  $3,000,000 
for  1905.  See  how  that  comparatively  new  iudustiy  is  pro- 
gressing. Land  formerly  fit  for  agricultural  or  grazing, 
and  worth  $25  to  $50  per  acre,  is  now  worth  $1,000  to  $3,000 
for  gold  dredging  purposes.  The  farmers  who  sell  can't 
kick  at  that,  can  they?  There  are  forty  dredgers  at  work  in 
California  now,  a  dozen  more  building,  and  several  dredgei'S 
more  projected.  Tliey're  no  good  for  poor  men's  money,  but 
they  pay  when  capital  is  invested.  There  are  a  lot  of  fool 
notions  about  what  these  machines  can  do,  but  they  can't 
work  hydraulic  ground  with  high  banks,  or  work  the  drift 
mines  under  the  lava-capped  divides.  But  where  the  ground 
is  suitable,  they  make  good  money.  They  don't  make  two 
or  three  hundred  thousand  a  year  each,  as  some  suppose. 
The  average  gross  yield  per  dredge,  taking  large  or  small, 
is  about  $54,000  a  year,  but  it  is  pretty  good,  considering 
the  low  costs. 

When  California  miners  invented  the  hvdraulic  mining 
process  they  devised  the  cheapest  form  of  gold  mining 
known.  When  they  projected  the  gold  mining  dredge,  they 
came  pretty  near  equalling  the  hydraulic  record.  Men  are 
now  dredging  ground  and  making  money  where  the  values 
are  not  above  10  cents  a  cubic  yard.  In  some  places  it  costs 
7  cents  a  yard  to  do  the  work,  and  in  other  places  less.  One 
new  dredge  recently  handled  102,630  cubic  yards  in  a 
month,  or  an  average  of  3,310  yards  a  day  at  a  total  cost  for 
labor,  power,  supplies  and  everything  of  2.3G  cents  i)er  cubic 
yard.    How  is  that  for  low  cost? 
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Now  an  ordinary  miner  digging  out  only  the  gravel 
near  the  bedrock,  hoisting  it  thirty  feet  to  the  surface,  and 
Avashing,  is  doing  mighty  well  if  he  handles  two  and  one* 
half  cubic  yards  during  his  day's  work.  Therefore,  the  ma- 
chine is  actually  doing  the  work  of  1,324  miners,  and  its 
working  crew  consists  of  only  three  men  to  a  shift. 

So  you- see  when  our  ordinary  gravels,  which  we  worked- 
by  hydraulic,  drift,  wing  dam,  rocker,  tom,  etc.,  became 
partly  exhausted,  we  started  in  with  the  dredger,  and 
brought  our  placer  yield  right  up  again.  We  exjM^ct  in  five 
more  years  to  get  ten  millions  a  year  from  our*  dredging 
ground. 

Another  thing,  when  j)eople  tell  you,  when  you  are  try- 
ing to  sell  a  prospect  or  mine,  that  your  ore  is  not  rich 
enough,  again  point  to  California's  record.  We  milled  in 
our  own  state  last  year  nearly  one  and  a  half  million  tons  of 
quartz,  yet  the  average  yield  of  all  was  only  fo.OT  per  ton; 
it  is  true  that  in  the  most  productive  quartz  county  it  aver- 
aged over  $8.58  per  ton,  but  the  big  mother  lode  mines  only 
yield  f 3  to  f4  per  ton,  and  make  money  at  that.  One  mine 
on  the  mother  lode  shows  from  its  cost  sheet  what  benefits 
can  be  derived  from  proper  development  and  equipment, 
working  through  a  5,000-foot  tunnel  which  taps  the  vein 
at  the  1,100-foot  level,  crushing  the  ore  in  a  sixty-stamp 
mill  and  having  free  water  poAver  delivered  through  a  four- 
mile  flume  under  a  sixty-five- foot  head;  the  total  cost  per 
ton  of  ore  (for  last  year)  was  less  than  f  1.  During  this 
l>eriod  the  mill  crushed  94,519  tons.  Our  smelting  ores, 
however,  averaged  over  |16  per  ton.  Many  of  our  quartz 
mines  are  very  fully  developed.  One  which  has  produced 
many  millions,  having  an  old  shaft  over  2,000  feet  deep,  has 
sunk  a  new  one  over  2,950  feet  deep,  vertical  and  of  three- 
compartments  with  new  hoisting  equipment  adapted  to  a 
final  depth  of  5,000  feet.  The  ore  in  the  bottom  of  the  mine 
pays  as  well  under  the  100  stamps  as  that  found  near  the 
surface.  These  mother  lode  mines  **go  down"  as  you  may 
see. 

I  have  spoken  to  you  of  only  the  gold  of  California, 
which  has  earned  for  it  justly  the  title  of  the  Golden  State, 
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but  the  mineral  rej^ions  extending  775  miles  in  length,  and 
with  an  average  width  of  190  miles,  include  fifty-seven  coun- 
ties and  fifty-five  of  these  counties  produce  from  one  to  a 
dozen  valuable  mineral  substances  each. 

We  are  now  producing  each  year  forty-five  substances 
belonging  to  the  mineral  world,  so  you  see  we  are  not  only 
gold  miners  in  California,  but  miners  generally.  Last  year 
our  metallic  substances  (including  gold)  were  w^orth  f 25,- 
114,699.  Our  non-metallic  substances,  |2, 136,369;  our 
hydro-carbons,  $9,257,434;  and  our  structural  materials, 
4f7,274,846. 

In  fact,  the  total  mineral  output  of  California  in  1904 
was  143,778,348.  The  increase  ovei'  the  previous  year  was 
^)ver  six  million  dollars.  ^We  have  been  increasing  our  out- 
put for  twelve  years  past  at  the  rate  of  over  two  millions  a 
year,  and  are  now  rapidly  increasing  that  average — treb- 
liu":  it  last  vear. 

There  is  another  thing  we  Californians  pride  ourselves 
upon,  and  it  is  something  you  are  all  interested  in,  Avithout 
knowing,  perhaps,  its  origin.  That  is^  our  pioneer  miners 
originated  and  established  by  their  customs  and  local  regu- 
lations, Avliat  are  now  and  have  been  the  Mining  Laws  of 
the  United  States. 

You  may  not  all  kmnv  that  until  the  Act  of  1866, 
founded  on  the  customs  of  the  California  miners,  there  was 
no  general  federal  law  authorizing  mining  on  the  public 
lands.  The  policy  of  the  government  from  its  early  organi- 
zation had  been  to  reserve  from  sale  all  minerals  or  mineral 
lands.  Upon  the  acquisition  of  California,  and  the  exciting 
results  produced  by  the  gold  discovery,  tlie  government 
found  itself  fettered  by  the  ancient  policy  of  reservation 
of  mineral  lands,  more  illiteral  than  the  laws  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  relating  to  mining.  The  men  Avho  came  to  our 
state  from  all  i)arts  of  the  Avorld,  for  gold  only,  Avere  com- 
pelled to  adopt  a  system  of  mining  regulations  and  customs, 
chiefly  traditional,  but  entirely  voluntary.  The  men  them- 
selves formed  districts,  established  their  own  legal  regula- 
tions and  agreed  to  abide  by  them.  You  must  remember 
that  the  system  Avas  established,  not  only  witliout(thA^^Tp 
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thority  of  the  federal  government,  but  that  all  mining  upon 
public  lands  was  at  that  time  absolutely  forbidden.  The 
federal  government  refused  to  act  upon  this  unexpected 
state  of  things,  and  the  state  government  assumed  control 
of  the  mines.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  laws  estab- 
lished by  the  California  miners  became  the  laws  of  the  state 
and  subsequently  of  the  United  States.  The  courts  were 
compelled  to  adopt  the  code  presented  by  the  miners,  in  the 
absence  of  legislative  authority,  in  determining  the  princi- 
ples on  which  mining  controversies  should  be  settled. 

So,  for  the  first  eighteen  yeai's  that  miners  worked  in 
California  they  had  no  laws  except  what  they  made  them- 
selves, and  were  even  holding  their  claims  on  public  lands 
while  such  claims  were  actually  reserved  from  sale  under 
the  federal  laws.  It  was  not  until  1866  that  the  govern- 
ment sanctioned  by  an  act  of  Congress  what  it  could  not 
well  help;  that  is,  the  sale  of  mixieral  lands  to  miners,  and 
then  finally  came  the  law  of  May  10,  1872,  which  now 
stands  with  its  several  amendments. 

I  once  heard  the  late  Justice  Field  say  that  the  mining 
laws  of  the  United  States  were  based  on  the  original  cus- 
toms and  regulations  of  the  early  day  California  miners, 
and  as  their  laws  were  based  on  every -day  practice,  proper 
justice,  and  a  recognition  of  equal  rights  to  all,  they  were, 
of  course,  what  its  miners  wanted  and  needed  for  self-pro- 
tection. Since  that  time  the  professional  mining  expert 
witnesses  and  the  lawyers  have  helped  create  a  lot  of  iudge- 
made  laws,  and  the  department  rulings  have  still  more  con- 
fused things,  so  that  now  we  haA^e  to  go  to  the  legal  profes- 
sion to  even  see  how  a  location  notice  is  to  be  made,  or  how 
to  sell  out  an  interest  in  a  claim.  It  takes,  for  example,, 
lawyers  to  tell  what  the  law  of  the  apex  is,  and  so-called 
expert  witnesses  to  prove  it,  while  the  arguments  and  the 
testimony  are  arranged  to-  suit  the  order  of  the  respective 
employers.  One  side  starts  from  the  ai>ex  and  goes  to  the 
bottom,  at  the  side  lines,  and  another  starts  from  the  bot- 
tom and  runs  the  ledge  up,  and  when  the  lawyers  subse- 
(luently  sum  up  the  testimony,  tlie  poor  devil  of  a  miner 
don't  even  know  whether  an  apex  is  on  tliedt^pbdOyC&fttDig^lc 
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or  on  tjie  side  or  end  lines.  A  good,  smart  underground 
foreman,  familiar  with  a  mine  in  every  part,  after  hearing 
one  of  these  long-drawn-out  controversies,  and  getting  back 
into  his  proper  place,  could  hardly  be  dead  sure  whether 
he  was  working  in  a  winze  or  a  shaft,  or  whether  he  waft 
making  an  upraise  or  sinking.  He  could  get  an  "expert" . 
to  testify  for  him  either  way,  and  a  lawyer  to  bear  him  out 
in  the  argument. 

A  friend  of  mine,  with  experience  in  Alaska,  told  me  of 
something  w^hich  occurred  in  the  early  days  of  the  Cook'a 
Inlet  or  Turnagan  Arm  district,  showing  how  the  minei-s. 
get  on  by  themselves  in  controversies  over  mining  claims. 
A  thousand  or  more  miners  gathered  there  at  different 
periods  in  advance  of  spring,  and  each  batch  wliich  arrived 
would  set  up  stakes  in  the  snow.  The  stakes  of  the  first 
miners  were  duly  covered  by  snow,  so  the  creeks  looked  un- 
located;  so  when  the  second  batch  came  in  more  stakes  were 
set  up  over  the  same  ground.  When  spring  came,  and  the 
snow  melted,  there  were  several  sets  of  record  stakes  lying 
there  on  the  same  claims,  w^hich  very  naturally  created 
some  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  ownership.  The  men 
called  a  meeting,  put  one  man  on  a  stump  as  judge  and  all 
controversies  were  put  to  vote,  the  men  voting  by  walking 
to  one  side  or  the  other  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  judge's 
stump.  Each  man  had  to  state  his  own  case.  The  Avay 
they  usually  decided  was  to  find  on  what  date  the  man 
arrived  in  the  district,  and  in  what  vessel,  and  this  he  had 
to  prove  by  fellow  passengers.  If  he  could  establish  i)ri- 
ority  of  arrival  over  the  other  claimant,  the  claim  was  given 
to  him.  And  this  was  all  right,  too,  because  the  district 
was  limited  to  a  few  creeks,  and  naturally  men  staked 
claims  as  soon  after  they  got  there  as  they  couhl.  One  case 
came  up  where  the  contestant  be^gan  to  make  an  elaborate 
and  well-delivered  speech  to  the  judge  and  ass(»mbhMl  min- 
ers. This  aroused  suspicion,  and  the  judge  asked  him  if  he 
located  the  claim  himself,  and  was  answered  *'Xo/^  that  he 
represented  the  locator.  "What  are  you  then?"  asked  the 
judge.  "A  lawyer?''  "Yes,''  Avas  the  answer.  The  judjje 
promptly  said:    "All  those  in  favor  of  Bill  -fepi^fi^b^QDIO^e 
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right  of  the  line.  All  those  in  favor  of  the  fellow  who  hired 
the  lawyer  step  to  the  left."  And  everybody  went  to  the 
right — Bill  Jones'  side — deciding  for  him.  The  judge  said: 
^^*\Ve  are  getting  on  all  right  in  these  little  controversies  in 
settling  the  figlits  ourselves,  but  if  lawyers  begin  to  get  into 
them,  God  alone  knows  whether  we  would  not  starve  to 
death  in  this  frozen  country  before  we  are  able  to  work  our 
claims." 

I  have  shown  you  that  my  native  state,  where  I  have 
tlie  honor  to  reside,  lias  produced  fifty-four  per  cent,  of  all 
the  gold  that  ever  came  out  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
shown  you  that  it  has  produced  the  largest  average  annual 
output  over  the  longest  series  of  years,  and  that  it  holds 
the  record  for  the  largest  gold  output  in  any  single  year  of 
any  state.  I  have  told  you  we  are  mining  forty-five  sub- 
stances every  year,  among  them,  aside  from  precious  metals, 
-eight  million  and  a  half  dollars  Avorth  of  mineral  oil,  four 
jiiillion  dollars  worth  of  copper,  over  a  million  of  quick- 
silver, etc.,  and  I  have  shown  you,  that  after  fifty-six  years 
of  mining,  and  after  a  period  of  decadence,  we  are  at  pres- 
ent increasing  our  mineral  values  over  six  million  dollars  a 
vear,  having  come  up  to  a  figure  making  nearly  forty-four 
million  dollars  yearly,  with  every  indication  of  making 
fiftv  millions  within  two  vears. 

a.  * 

Now  for  the  oldest  of  the  present  mining  states,  is  this 
not  a  wonderful  record?  Do  you  see  any  signs  of  decadence 
of  the  mining  industry  in  California  in  all  this?  Are  not 
these  facts  encouraging  to  all  others  engaged  in  the  mining 
business? 
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Attitude  of  Eastern  Capital  Toward  Western  Enterprises  During 
Development  Stage,  and  How  to  Attract  It. 


BY   FRANK  E.   WIRE,   LIBERTYVILLE,  ILLINOIS. 

The  subject  under  consideration  seems  to  be  one  of 
vital  importance  to  all  of  us.  Any  practical  knowledge  and 
studied  observation  that  will  bring  eastern  capital  and  the 
western  enterprise  in  its  development  stage  together,  help 
them  to  better  understand  each  other  and  appreciate  each 
other  more,  is  well  worth  our  while.  In  the  brief  time 
allotted  me,  I  must,  of  necessity,  omit  much  valuable  in- 
formation. It  is  my  earnest  endeavor  not  to  give  you  any 
mis-information. 

To  you  pioneers  in  the  mining  industiy,  who  have 
blazed  the  trail  and  cleared  the  way,  opening  up  and  mak- 
ing possible  a  greater  and  richer  western  civilization  and 
development,  by  being  interested  in  mining,  during  the 
cradle  days  of  our  western  mining  region,  and  to  you  east- 
ern capitalists  and  investors  who  joined  hands  with  your 
western  brothers,  I  offer  a  word  of  cheer  and  appreciation. 
You  are  patriots  of  the  first  order.  Mere  words  are  inade- 
quate to  express  our  admiration  for  your  work  and  example. 
It  will  be  generations  before  the  work  of  the  pioneer  and 
prospector  is  fully  appreciated. 

You  mining  veterans,  more  than  any  other  factor,  gave 
to  the  world  the  great  west  with  all  of  its  wonderful  possi- 
bilities and  opportunities. 

Truly  you  were  the  advance  agents  of  civilization.  You 
did  much  to  cherish  and  foster  tlie  spirit  of  western  prog- 
ress and  development,  imbuing  in  young  men  the  desire 
to  go  west,  and  when  they  could  not  go,  they  sent  their 
money  for  you  to  use  for  your  joint  good.  Western  oppor- 
tunity offers  to  eastern  capital  the  means  by  which  they 
both  may  grow  strong  and  useful  to  all  mankind. 

I  will  try  to  make  myself  understood  as  to  what  I  mean 
by  ^'eastern  capital."  Primarily,  I  mean  all  the  sources 
from  which  eastern  money  is  raised  to  aid  in  developing 
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western  enterprises,  such    as    mines,  railroads,  irrigation 
propositions,  and  the  like. 

For  convenience's  sake,  I  will  divide  the  people  who 
contribute  to  these  western  propositions  into  three  general 
classes.  First,  the  capitalist;  second,  the  well-to-do  inves- 
tor, and  third,  the  small  investor.  I  have  had  experience 
with  all  three  of  these  classes  of  investors,  have  studied 
them,  and  read  much  on  the  subject.  My  experience  has 
been  uniformly  successful.  5Iy  desire  is  that  my  experience 
and  observation  may  help  to  pave  the  way  for  a  better  un- 
dei'standing  between  the  prospectors,  miners  and  promoters 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  investor  and  general  public  on  the 
other.  It  seems  that  heretofore  there  has  been  a  great 
gulf  qf  misunderstanding  and  lack  of  confidence  between 
the  western  opportunities  for  investment  and  eastern 
money. 

The  ordinaiy  capitalist  is  the  hardest  man  to  get  inter- 
ested in  a  new  mining  or  other  proposition.  He  is  liable  to 
be  critical  regarding  conditions  generally.  He  is  trained  in 
investments,  and  is  likely  to  be  acquainted  with  speculation. 

The  capitalist  is  usually  a  very  busy  man,  whose  time 
is  taken  up  quite  fully  by  his  regular  business  affairs  and 
linancial  interests.  Occasionally  he  has  been  a  promoter 
in  one  Avay  or  another  himself,  and  understands  to  a  nicety 
the  plans,  policy  and  means  usually  employed  in  promotion. 
This  type  of  investor  is  experienced  and  clever,  and  can 
tolerably  well  size  up  a  prospect  or  any  new  proposition. 
Such  a  person  Avill  usually  see  the  possibilities  of  a  proposi- 
tion at  a  glance,  as  well  as  understand  the  undesirable  fea- 
tures. 

The  capitalist  has  many  opportunities.  Opportunities 
seem  to  seek  money,  more  than  money  the  opportunities. 
Of  course,  it  is  impossible  for  a  moneyed  man  to  have  the 
time  to  consider  the  merits  of  anywhere  near  all  of  the  new 
propositions  of  the  west,  which  are  knocking  at  the  inves- 
tor's door.  As  a  rule,  rich  men  do  not  care  to  spread  out 
their  investments.  They  believe  in  concentration.  Ordi- 
narily, they  associati*  themsi-lves  with  their  kind.  To  the 
capitalist  is  left  the  necessity  of  promoting  and  financing 
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the  bigger  schemes  such  as  railroads,  big  mines,  smelters, 
•ship  building,  irrigation  and  the  vast  number  of  large  un- 
dertakings. The  well-to-do  investor  is  usually  a  progres- 
sive business  man,  a  politician,  or  salaried  man,  who  has 
more  funds  than  he  needs  in  his  business  or  vocation — con- 
sequently has  surplus  for  miscellaneous  investment. 

Generally  he  is  clever  and  alert  to  opportunities  and  is 
ready  to  consider  new  western  propositions,  when  handled 
by  some  friend  or  known  reliable  party.  As  a  rule,  there 
is  very  little  of  the  plunger,  and  not  much  of  the  speculator, 
in  this  type  of  individual.  He  is  not  as  critical  as  his  richer 
brother,  is  more  easily  approached,  and  likely  to  be  more 
reasonable.  He  can  not  afford  to  be  as  independent  as  a 
rich  man. 

So  far  as  I  have  data,  and  backed  up  by  experience  and 
observation,  I  believe  the  well-to-do  investor  furnishes  the 
most  money  for  the  great  bulk  of  ordinary  mining  proposi- 
tions, that  are  not  in  a  close  or  semi-close  corporation.  This 
class  of  men  forms  the  brains  and  sinew  of  our  best  public 
mining  and  kindred  western  propositions  in  the  develop- 
ment stage. 

The  small  investor,  while  in  a  class  of  his  own,  is  worthy 
of  our  attention.  He  is  likely  to  be  a  person  whose  oppor- 
tunities along  the  line  of  investment  are  limited. 

In  consideration  of  his  financial  limitations,  he  must 
invest  small  amounts  in  any  one  thing.  On  account  of  the 
smallness  of  his  investments,  this  type  of  investor,  is  fre- 
quently not  as  careful  as  he  should  be.  He  is  quite  inclined 
to  follow  some  more  prominent  man's  lead,  and  invest  be- 
cause "Mr.  So-and-So  did.'- 

The  real  small  investor  does  not,  as  a  common  thing, 
hold  a  large  enough  interest  to  make  him  the  support  to  a 
proposition  that  a  larger  stockholder  would  be.  Thus  it 
frequently  happens  that  a  companj'^  composed  of  Ihe  small- 
•est  stockholders,  has  some  trouble  in  having  as  large  a  rep- 
resentation at  the  stockholders'  meetings,  as  they  should 
have.  The  characteristic  small  stockholder  is  likely  to  buy 
without  mature  deliberation  and  he  often  is  the  first  one  to 
grow  impatient.  The  more  conservative  element  of  this  class 
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of  small  investors  is  a  source  of  support  and  strength  to 
any  western  corporation.  But  the  thoughtless,  unstable 
variety  is  an  element  of  weakness  in  any  proposition.  The 
right  sort  of  a  small  investor  is  very  desirable,  and  sand- 
wiched in  with  the  other  classes,  conduces  to  the  good  of 
the  proposition. 

Now,  as  to  the  "attitude"  of  eastern  capital  toward 
western  enterprises  during  the  development  stage,  I  will  ad- 
mit at  the  outset  that  it  is  not  what  it  should  be.  But 
this  attitude  is  very  positively  and  noticeably  changing  for 
the  better.  The  campaign  of  education  which  a  number  of 
Avholesome  mining  papers  and  journals  are  caiTying  on,  is 
working  wonders  in  changing  the  attitude  of  money  toward 
these  western  enterprises.  Their  work,  so  well  begun  but 
far  from  finished,  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  evil. 

In  many  ways,  we  can  see  the  mist  of  doubt  and  fog  of 
skepticism,  lift  and  clear  away.  Under  the  common  sense 
campaign  of  educating  the  investing  public,  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  fake  promoters,  hot  air  shooters,  and  "con-game*^ 
grafters  ha^  e  had  to  quit  business,  for  they  could  not  stand 
the  searchlight  of  truth,  honor  and  decency  that  was  turned 
on  them,  showing  them  up  in  all  their  hideousness.  Under 
the  dawn  of  the  new  order  of  things,  the  public  generally 
are  looking  upon  mining  prospects,  undeveloped  mines,  and 
all  western  enterprises  in  a  far  more  favorable  light.  The 
splendid  industry  of  mining  has  waited  long  for  a  vindica- 
tion and  clean  bill  of  health  from  the  eastern  investor. 

I  am  thrilled  with  delight  as  I  see  the  ice  of  prejudice 
against  the  fair  name  of  legitimate  mining,  melting  away. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  a  promoter  in  the  east  was  considered 
a  species  of  shyster,  and  the  name  carried  with  it  a  certain 
amount  of  odium.  Now  the  public  is  beginning  to  realize 
that  promoters,  next  to  the  actual  pioneers  of  these  various 
undeveloped  propositions,  are  entitled  to  great  credit. 
Clean,  legitimate  promoters  are  a  very  necessaiy  factor  or 
medium  between  the  western  opportunity  and  eastern  cap- 
ital. Some  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age  were  promoters, 
of  some  sort. 
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As  I  see  it,  by  driving  out  of  the  field  of  activity  the 
questionable  promoters,  the  victory  for  the  western  mining 
prospect  is  half  won.  I  believe  a  Department  of  Mines  and 
Mining  would  do  much  to  mould  and  crystallize  public  sen- 
timent into  a  more  favorable  attitude  toward  all  western 
propositions  in  the  development  stage. 

It  seems  a  shame,  yes,  it  is  a  shame,  that  the  great  in- 
dustry of  mining  has  not  been  properly  represented  in  the 
Cabinet  before.  But,  fellow  members  of  the  American  Min- 
ing Congress,  let  bygones  be  bygones,  the  sentiment  is  so 
strong  now  among  the  American  people  that  nothing  can 
prevent  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Mines.  I  see  it  and 
feel  it  wherever  I  go. 

I  say  all  honor  to  you  lovers  of  clean  promotion,  equal- 
ity, and  the  square  deal,  that  you  enlisted  in  this  fight  to 
give  to  the  American  people  that  which  is  their  due,  and 
that  which  conduces  to  the  good  of  all  the  people,  and  the 
whole  country,  namely,  a  Department  of  Mines,  with  its 
official  head  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet. 

As  I  have  said,  the  attitude  of  eastern  capital  toward 
western  undeveloped  propositions  is  not,  as  yet,  what  we 
Avish.  There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  the  east  is  suf- 
fering from  too  much  fake  promotion,  and  "wild-catting." 
While  the  fakers  are  much  scarcer,  still  there  is  "poison  in 
the  system"  as  the  doctor  would  say,  and  it  will  take  time 
to  effect  a  permanent  cure. 

While  there  are  many  and  unmistakable  signs  of  a 
more  favorable  attitude,  we  must  take  conditions  as  we  find 
them  and  not  as  we  would  like  them,  as  to  deceive  ourselves 
in  this  matter  is  simply  to  weaken  our  efforts  and 
strengthen  the  enemy. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  public  sentiment  veer  around 
favorably  toward  a  mining  district  that  is  proven,  and 
toward  a  promoter  or  a  company  that  is  acting  squarely. 
There  is  a  tendency  now  toward  letting  every  new  proposi- 
tion rest  on  its  merits.  The  spirit  of  investigation  is 
spreading  among'people  with  money.  Investing  in  mining 
is  no  lunger  looked  upon  as  a  gamble,  but  as  a  legitimate 
business  proposition.     People  do  not  invest  "on  *he  ^v'f  as 
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they  used  to,  as  it  is  no  longer  looked  upon  as  a  questionable 
act.  Summed  up,  the  attitude  of  eastern  capital  seems  to 
be  "We  believe  you  guilty,  but  you  may  stand  on  your 
merits.  We  will  give  you  a  fair  trial."  The  desire  to  be 
shown  isn't  a  bad  thing,  for  you  can  prove  a  thing,  and  then 
the  public  is  convinced. 

Lastly — how  to  interest  capital. 

The  proposition  seeking  the  aid  of  capital  should  be 
truly  meritorious;  it  should  be  founded  on  principles  and 
Conditions  that  will  win.  If  a  prospect,  it  ought  to  be  one 
where  the  chances  of  making  a  pay  mine  are  excellent* 
There  ought  to  be  a  minimum  of  outstanding  stock,  when 
going  to  the  public,  seeking  its  aid  and  co-operation.  The 
proposition  should  be  capitalized  on  a  conservative  basis. 

There  should  be  no  evidence  of  "graft,"  "waste,"  or 
"extravagance"  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  any  cor- 
poration's affairs,  up  to  the  time  they  seek  the  investors'^ 
money. 

To  ignore  these  common  sense  fundamental  essentials,, 
is  to  court  disaster  and  failure. 

In  this  day  and  age,  it  is  useless  to  go  before  the  in- 
telligent investing  public  and  try  to  befog  and  mystify,  on 
these  pre-organization  facts  and  conditions.  Any  equivo- 
cation on  the  part  of  officers  or  managers,  on  these  vital 
points,  is  justly  construed  against  them. 

The  several  varieties  of  investors  are  perfectly  willing 
that  the  prospector  and  promoter  shall  receive  a  fair  and 
even  liberal  consideration  of  stock  or  moneys  for  their  ac- 
tual services  rendered  and  property  turned  in,  based  on  a 
conservative  valuation.  The  public,  I  have  always  found 
to  be  exceedingly  reasonable  along  this  line.  The  public 
has  a  right  to  know  ai)proximately  the  whole  truth  on  these 
matters.  The  old  line  promoter  who  used  to  get  from  300,- 
000  shares  to  half  of  the  capitalization  of  a  mining,  explor- 
ation, or  other  company,  for  a  few  indefinite  and  simple 
services,  and  a  few  hundred  dollars,  has  no  place  or  chance 
now.  There  is  very  little  hope  for  a  proposition  that  is  riot 
shaped  up  on  a  fairly  reasonable  basis. 
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For  clean,  progressive  promoters  who  are  determined 
to  start  right  and  keep  right,  on  any  proposition  they  at- 
tempt to  finance,  and  who  will  stay  by  the  affair  until  it  is 
in  shape,  there  is  a  big  field  of  opportunitj-  with  reasonable 
assurances  of  success.  After  the  right  sort  of  a  prospect 
has  been  chosen,  care  should  be  taken  with  the  organization 
of  the  company  so  that  when  the  public  knows  the  truth 
about  its  history,  it  will  not  nauseate  it. 

OflScers  should  be  selected  who  are  clean  and  able,  and 
who  are  so  situated  that  they  can  and  will  give  the  com- 
pany's affairs  their  careful  attention.  Too  many  officers 
give  only  the  odds  and  ends  of  their  time  to  their  duties. 
A  company  looking  for  i)ublic  subscription  to  its  stock 
ought  to  have  not  less  than  seven  directors,  and  nine  is 
bettei'. 

The  investor  reasons  that  too  small  a  board  does  not 
look  well,  and  that  cheap  politics  and  trickery  are  more 
liable  to  be  played.  Having  gotten  our  proposition  ready 
to  take  subscriptions  from  the  public,  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions^ I  should  proceed  about  as  follows,  to  interest  cap- 
ital: 

In  the  first  place,  a  thorough  report  on  tlie  property 
should  be  obtained  from  some  mining  engineer  of  standing 
and  reputation.  This  should  be  supplemented  by  conclu- 
sive evidence  as  to  the  title  of  the  property.  Never  forget 
that  it  always  pays  to  thoroughly  satisfy  the  public  as  to 
the  title  of  your  property,  whatever  that  title  is,  as  well  as 
to  demonstrate  its  value  and  advantageous  location. 

Next,  you  should  have  some  first-class  references,  men 
whose  word  and  opinion  carry  weight.  Don't  try  to  get 
along  without  references,  and  do  not  try  to  give  "bluflf 
references."  There  was  a  time  when  this  sort  of  thing 
availed  to  some  extent,  but  it  does  not  now. 

After  having  taken  care  of  the  matter  of  property,  in- 
corporation, organization,  title  and  references,  you  are 
ready  for  your  stationery  and  literature.  It  always  pays 
to  get  a  good  quality  of  stationery.  The  prospectus  and 
other  printed  matter  should  be  cleverly  gotten  up  and 
neatly  printed  on  a  good  quality  of  pap(»r.     Be  careful  how 
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you  write  your  prospectus  and  the  attitude  jou  take  where- 
ever  you  appear  in  print.  Always  be  plain  spoken.  Say 
what  you  mean,  and  always  mean  what  you  say.  Avoid 
any  and  all  forms  of  exaggeration.  To  exaggerate  is  the 
most  unprofitable  sin  jou  can  commit.  Sti'enuously  avoid 
anything  that  smacks  of  the  braggadocio  brand. 

Don't  cater  too  much  to  i)eople's  imagination.  If  they 
want  to  pipe-dream,  let  them  do  it  themselves.  Any  atti- 
tude that  caters  to  the  galleries  and  apes  the  spectacular, 
never  pays.  You  may  ask,  ^'What  may  we  do  with  profit?" 
I'll  tell  you.  Advertise  all  you  wish.  Put  your  best  foot 
forward.  Publish  mining  statistics.  Publish  all  the  facts 
that  will  do  you  good.  Publish  letters  and  statements  from 
reliable  sources  regarding  your  proposition.  Meet  the  pub- 
lic. Talk  with  them,  not  as  one  who  is  wiser  and  above 
them,  but  as  man  to  man,  on  the  same  level.  Don't  appear 
chesty  and  wonderfully  imi)ortant.  Just  be  naturally  rea- 
sonable and  show  patience  at  the  little  knowledge  some 
people  show  in  mining  mattei^s.  Discuss  mining  and  the 
opportunities  of  the  west  generally,  once  in  a  while.  Don't 
urge  people  to  buy  stock.  Don't  promise  dividends;  if  you 
do,  nine  times  out  of  ten  your  cake  is  dough,  right  then. 
Keason  with  people  how  it  is  necessary  to  sell  stock  cheap, 
to  get  the  development  funds  to  explore  and  develop  the 
property.  Show  them  how  this  is  nearly  always  done. 
Show  Uow  money  is  high  and  s<*arce  in  a  new  Avestern  coun- 
try. Demonstrate  how  there  are  ten  opportunities  out  west 
where  there  is  money  enough  for  one.  If  you  have  the  right 
kind  of  officers  and  a  strong  directorate,  that  is  the  best 
talking  capital  you  could  have.  You  can  use  this  fairly  and 
honorably,  to  convince  the  investor  of  a  ^'square  deal." 

Wlien  you  can  convince  capital  of  a  fair  deal,  and  that 
everything  is  on  the  level,  your  victory  is  half  won.  A 
large  i>er  cent,  of  investors  will  at  once  invest  if  satisfied  on 
this  point.  Shun  ''guaranteed  dividend"  schemes  of  all 
kinds.  Even  ^'guaranteed  stocks"  plans  do  more  hann  than 
good.  Any  company  that  pays  dividends  Avhile  selling  its 
own  treasury  stock,  is  committing  business  suicide,  as  on 
its  face  it  is  an  inconsistc^ncv.  r^^^M^ 
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Personally,  I  have  great  faith  in  and  have  always  found 
successful,  the  policy  of  excursions  to  the  "front,"  where 
your  property  is  located.  This  acquaints  prospective  stock- 
holders with  all  the  actual  conditions,  and  they  each  act  as 
a  sort  of  missionary  when  they  return. 

I  have  always  found  arguments  by  photographs  very 
convincing  and  satisfactory.  One  mistake  a  large  number 
of  new  companies  make,  is  to  get  their  stock  too  high  at 
the  start.  This  necessitates  much  more  advertising,  more 
agentS;  and  higher  commissions. 

I  rather  favor  putting  the  stock  out  at  a  rather  low 
price  at  first,  limiting  the  amount  of  stock  to  any  one  per- 
son. 

This  policy  secures  a  goodly  number  of  stockholders 
early  in  the  game,  who  will  be  of  advantage  later  on,  when 
the  stock  is  higher.  My  obseiTation  and  experience  teaches 
me  that  it  is  pretty  hard  to  interest  capitalists  in  a  west- 
ern enterprise,  in  the  development  stage,  unless  you  get 
them  in*while  the  stock  is  low.  A  good  way  is  to  take  a 
few  parties  out  w'ith  ample  money,  and  if  the  proposition 
shows  up  all  right,  you  have  a  good  chance  to  secure  funds 
enough  for  all  immediate  needs. 

Fellow^  members  of  the  American  Mining  Congress, 
I  fully  believe  that  any  truly  meritorious  western  enterprise 
in  the  development  stage,  can,  if  handled  with  discretion 
and  ability,  secure  all  the  funds  it  needs  for  development 
purposes  from  the  almost  idle  capital  of  the  east,  where 
money  is  cheap  and  plentiful.  Let  us  all  join  hands  and 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  work  for  cleaner  proiiH>- 
tion,  to  advertise  the  wonderful  mineral  and  other  unde^ 
veloped  resources  of  the  great  west,  northwest  and  south- 
west, and  to  hasten  the  time  when  Ave  shall  have  a  Depart- 
ment of  Mines,  Avith  its  official  head  a  Cabinet  officer. 
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Quicksilver   Deposits  of  Terlingua  District,  Brewster  County, 

Texas. 


BY  WILLIAM  B.   PHILLIPS.  LATE   DIRKCtOR  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
TEXAS    MINERAL    SURVEY,    AUSTIN,   TEXAS. 

It  is  not  iuteiided  in  this  address  to  give  a  technical 
description  of  tliese  deposits,  but  merely  to  discuss  them 
from  a  commercial  staiidi)oint.  For  technical  information 
reference  is  made  to  Bulletin  Xo.  4  of  the  University  of 
Texas  Mineral  Survey,  October,  1902;  to  the  files  of  the 
Eu}>;ineering  and  Mining  Journal  and  The  Mining  World; 
to  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers,  to  the  volumes  of  the  ^lineral  Industry  and  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey.  Tlie  first  description  of 
the  district  ajipeared  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  p]ngineers,  1894,  and  was  written  by 
Professor  Win.  V.  Bhike.  Since  that  time  a  gi'eat  deal  has 
appeared  in  different  technical  publications,  and  in  1902 
the  University  of  Texas  Mineral  Survey  devoted  an  entire 
bulletin  to  the  subject. 

Geology  of  the  District, 

The  formations  involved  are  the  Lower  and  Upper 
Cretaceous  and  the  igneous  flows  that  probably  character- 
ized the  earJy»  Tertiary.  In  the  Lower  Cretaceous  the  Ed- 
wards and  Washita  limestones  and  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous 
the  Eagle  Ford  shales  are  i)roductive  of  cinnabar,  by  far  the 
greater  yield,  up  to  this  time,  having  been  from  the  heavy 
limestones  of  the  Lower  Creta(*eous.  In  other  words,  the 
rocks  can*ying  the  cinnabar  are  of  comparatively  recent 
origin  and  are  all  sedimentary  in  character,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  certain  igneous  flows  to  be  mentioned  later. 

Topography, 

Tlie  average  elevation  of  the  district  is  about  3,000  feet, 
the  dr;»inage  being  to  the  south  and  southwest  into  the  Bio 
(xrande.  The  maximum  elevation  is  reached  in  Mount 
Emery,  the  culminating  peak    of    the    Chisos    moimtains,^ 
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7,835  feet.  The  highest  point  at  which  cinnabar  has  been 
found  is  near  the  top  of  the  Christmas  mountains  about 
5,400  feet. 

The  main  subsidiary  drainage  of  the  district  is  through 
Terlingua  creek,  which  rises  south  of  Paisane  pass,  four- 
teen miles  west  of  Alpine,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway, 
and  flows  in  a  general  southeast  direction  into  the  Rio 
Grande. 

The  country  is  traversed  by  numerous  canons  and 
arroyos,  with  a  general  trend  to  the  southeast,  and  some 
of  these  have  been  eroded  to  depths  of  several  hundred 
feet  below  the  general  level.  The  finest  illustration  of  the 
erosion  to  wiiich  the  rocks  involved  have  been  subjected  is 
seen  in  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Rio  Grande,  described  by 
R.  T.  Hill  in  the  Century  ilagazine  for  January,  1900.  Here 
*  the  walls  of  limestone  are  in  places  1,500  feet  in  depth,  al- 
most vertical  and  affording  no  foot-hold  for  the  adventurous 
prospector.  The  canon  is  some  fourteen  miles  in  length,  from 
below  Lajitas  to  the  mouth  of  Terlingua  creek,  and  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Tiver.  Tremendous  floods  come  tlirough  this 
canon  at  times  and  in  the  early  fall  of  1904  tlie  water  was 
said  to  have  reached  a  height  of  more  than  100  feet.  Huge 
boulders  and  driftwood  were  shot  out  from  the  mouth, 
where  it  debouches  into  the  flats  below  the  mouth  of  the 
creek,as  from  a  cannon.  The  difference  in  elevation  between 
Lajitas  and  the  mouth  of  the  creek  is  about  225  feet.  The 
canon  is  inaccessible  save  from  either  end  and  by  means 
of  one  trail  whicli  crosses  the  mesa  nearly  opposite 
Comanche  Spring  and  Avhicli  has  been  used  by  smugglers. 
The  use  of  the  past  tense  here  is  not  to  be  taken  as  imply- 
ing that  this  traffic  has  ceased. 

No  cinnabar  has  been  found  in  immediate  connection 
with  this  canon  and  it  is  not  thought  at  present  that  the 
indications  for  the  existence  of  workable  ore  in  the  region 
immediately  adjoining  the  river  are  favorable.  This  is  an 
important  consideration,  for  the  scarcity  of  water  in  the 
district  proper  is  one  of  the  obstacles  against  Avhich  the 
prosi>ector  and  the  miner  have  to  contend.  So  far  as  now 
known  the  river  does  not  approach  nearer  thanr^ix  Jiiiles 
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to  auy  workable  deposit,  viz.,  in  sections  33  and  34,  block 
(i-3,  southeast  of  the  Chisos  mountains.  The  largest  and 
most  successful  company  in  the  district  has  to  depend  to 
a  great  extent  upon  water  hauled  from  the  river,  a  distance 
of  about  twelve  miles  and  against  an  elevation  of  1,000  feet. 

Location  of  the  District. 

The  district  occupies  the  big  bend  of  the  Kio  Grande, 
about  300  miles  southeast  vf  El  Paso.  It  lies  wholly  within 
Brewster  countj'.  It  is  reached  from  three  points  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  Eailway,  Marfa,  Presidio  county;  Alpine 
and  Marathon,  Brewster  county.  From  Marfa  there  is  a 
stage  line  to  Terlingua  and  Big  Bend,  the  stage  leaving 
Marfa  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  and  making  the  run 
down  something  over  100  miles  in  two  days.  Mail  and 
express  matter  is  all  sent  to  Sfarfa.  Most  of  the  hauling 
into  tlie  district  is  from  Marfa  and  Alpine,  although  the 
road  to  Marathon  is  about  fifteen  miles  shorter  and  much 
better. 

From  JIarfa  there  is  a  telephone  line  to  Terlingua,  the 
district  terminus  being  in  the  store  of  the  Marfa  &  Mari- 
posa Mining  Company.  Telegrams  are  sent  to  Marfa  and 
are  then  telephoned  down,  the  charge  being  fl.OO  for  a 
message  of  ordinary  length. 

Transportation  Facilities. 

In  addition  to  the  stage  line  there  are  many  wagons 
on  the  road.  Freight  is  at  an  ordinary  charge  of  50  cents 
per  100  pounds  from  the  railroad.  The  hauling  is  done  al- 
most entirely  by  Mexicans,  the  round  trip  being  made  in 
from  eight  to  twenty  days,  according  to  the  weather  and 
the  condition  of  the  roads.  In  dealing  with  ilexicans  the 
element  of  time  is  not  taken  into  consideration.  Whether 
they  are  eight  days  or  twenty  days  on  the  road  seems  to 
them  of  no  importance  at  all. 

Conditions  Affecting  the  Acquisition  of  Property. 

The  land  in  the  district  is  owned,  for  the  most  pari^  !n 
alternate  sections  of  640  acres  by  the  public  schooKfund  t 
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and  by  the  different  railroads  to  which  grants  were  made 
by  tlie  state  of  Texas  for  construction  purposes.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  ownership  the  old  Estado  Land  and  Cattle  Com- 
pany owns  some  56,000  acres  and  there  are  some  sections 
of  private  ownership.  The  location  of  mining  claims  is 
possible  only  on  the  public  lands,  through  the  county  sur- 
veyor and  the  General  Land  Office,  Austin.  Mining  claims 
comprise  about  twenty-one  acres  each.  The  last  Legisla- 
ture changed  the  mining  law  so  as  to  place  on  the  claims 
a  minimum  valuation  of  $25  an  acre,  one-fifth  payable  in 
cash  and  the  other  four-fifths  in  four  annual  installments, 
with  interest  at  four  per  cent.  But  this  is  not  the  worst, 
bad  as  it  is.  The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office 
has  the  right  to  increase  the  price  per  acre  to  any  amount 
that  may  seem  to  him  to  be  suitable.  In  other  words,  the 
price  of  a  mining  claim  can  not  be  less  than  ?25  an  acre  and 
may  be  as  much  more  as  the  Commissioner  sees  fit.  No 
provision  is  made  for  expert  examination  of  any  claim  prior 
to  affixing  an  increased  valuation.  No  one  knows  what  it 
will  be.  The  proverbial  "pig  in  a  poke"  is  a  gilt  edge  bar- 
gain compared  with  the  provisions  of  the  new  mining  law. 
Furthermore,  the  state  does  not  guarantee  title,  nor  inform 
the  prospector  whether  his  claim  is  actually  on  state  land 
or  railroad  land  or  private  land.  The  prospector  pays  for 
everything,  and  if  it  should  happen,  as  it  often  does,  that  the 
surveyor  has  to  bring  up  his  lines  for  twenty  or  thirty  op 
fifty  miles,  from  some  corner,  the  location  of  which  is  not 
known  positively,  the  prospector  pays  for  this  also.  After 
all  of  this  is  done,  what  does  he  really  get?  The  lawyers 
and  the  courts  will  determine  this  for  him  and  one  may  re- 
mark, in  passing,  that  he  also  pays  for  this. 

The  present  mining  law  is  one  of  the  most  complete  in- 
struments for  driving  the  prospector  out  of  the  country  that 
can  be  conceived  of.  It  should  have  been  termed  "An  Act 
to  Prohibit  Prospecting  in  the  State  of  Texas."  The  plea 
for  the  children  of  children  yet  unborn  reminds  one  of  the 
old  recipe  for  preserving  a  pair  of  boots  five  years — grease 
them  well  and  put  them  away  in  the  closet.  Many  eminent 
men  have  devised  plans  for  the  proper  development  of  the 
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miueral  resources  of  a  country,  but  it  has  remained  for  the 
Texas  Legislature  to  devise  a  scheme  for  adding  to  the 
wealth  of  the  state  which  is.  unique.  Lock  everything  up, 
keep  everybody  away,  pass  laws  so  onerous  as.  to  drive  all 
of  the  prospectors  and  mining  men  to  other  countries.  We 
do  not  wish  to  have  them  here  interfering  with  the  heritage 
of  school  children  whose  great-grand  parents  are  as  yet 
unknown  to  the  stork.  It  was  a  great  American  states- 
man who  said:  ^'The  way  to  resume  is  to  resume,-'  but  in 
these  days  we  have  another  saying,  ^'The  way  to  develop  is 
to  prohibit."  The  chain  of  preservation  stretches  into  the 
dim  future  and  the  end  thereof  embraces  eternity. 

Kailroad  and  private  lands  may  be  secured  on  terms 
much  more  favorable,  but  in  any  event  the  question  of 
boundaries  is  sure  to  arise. 


Present  Development. 

There  are  three  companies  now  jiroducing  quicksilver 
in  the  district  and  one  new  furnace  building. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  companies,  with  the  equip- 
ment, etc.: 

Name  of  Company.                    Postoffice.  Equipment,  Etc. 

Marfa  and  Mariposa  Mining 
Company  Terlingua Has  two  10-ton   Scott  fur- 
naces in  operation. 
Terlingua  Mining  Company Terlingua Has  one   50-ton   Scott  fur- 
nace, not  now  In  opera- 
tion.   Work  on  the  prop- 
erty continues. 
Lone  Star  Mining  Company Terlingua. . .  .Has  one  bench  of  12  John- 
son retorts  in  operation. 
Capacity    from    4,000    to 
Colquitt  -  Tigner  Quicksilver  5,000  pounds  per  24  hrs. 

Mining  Company Terlingua Has   one   10-ton   Scott  fur- 
nace.   Property  idle. 
The  Chisos  Mining  Company Terlingua Has  four  D-retorts.    Capac- 
ity, 3.000   pounds  per  24 
hours.  Two  retorts  in  op- 
Big  Bend    Cinnabar  Mining  eration. 

Company Big  Bend Has   one  50-ton   Scott  fur- 
Texas  Almaden  Mining  Com-  nace.   Property  idle. 

pany   Big  Bend Is   building  a  20-ton  Scott 

furnace. 

Note. — The  Texas  Almaden  Mining  Company  is  known  in  the  district 
as  the  Dallas  Mining  Company,  or  T.  P.  Barry  and  associates.  It  is  soon 
to  be  known  as  the  Texas  Almaden  Mining  Company. 
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Production  at  present  is  limited  to  the  Marfa  &  Mari- 
posa Mining  Company,  the  Lone  Star  Mining  Company  and 
the  Chisos  Mining  Company,  the  two  latter  being  small 
producers. 

The  total  production  of  quicksilver  in  the  district  is 
about  20,000  flasks  since  the  beginning  of  operations  in 
1897. 

Maps  of  the  District, 

The  map  of  Brewster  county  issued  by  the  General 
Land  Office,  Austin,  pui*ports  to  give  the  sections  and 
blocks.  Its  accuracy  may  be  judged  by  those  who  have  had 
to  use  it. 

In  co-operation  with  the  University  of  Texas  Mineral 
Survey,  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  has  issued 
three  excellent  topographic  maps  of  the  district,  the  Ter- 
lingua  Quadrangle,  the  Terlingua  Special  and  the  Chisos 
Quadrangle.  The  United  States  Geological  Sun^ey  has  also 
issued  a  sketch  map  of  the  southern  part  of  Brewster  county 
prepared  by  Robert  T.  Hill.  The  maps  of  the  United  States 
and  Mexican  boundary  Survey  Commission  and  of  the 
United  States  War  Department  may  also  be  consulted. 

General  Considerations, 

The  quicksilver  district  is  an  arid  region,  the  average 
rainfall  not  exceeding  twelve  inches  annually.  Nearly  all 
of  this  falls  within  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August. 
In  some  years  it  also  rains  a  good  deal  during  the  winter, 
but  the  winter  rains  are  not  to  be  depended  upon.  Snow 
is  infrequent,  the  little  flurries  that  cap  the  tops  of  the 
higher  mountains  serving  but  to  remind  one  that  it  does 
snow. 

The  most  trying  part  of  the  year  is  just  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  summer  rains,  the  temperature  then  being 
somewhat  onerous.  During  the  summer  the  mid-day  tem- 
perature is  mitigated  by  pleasant  nights.  The  north  winds 
during  the  winter  are  troublesome,  at  times,  but  on  the 
whole  one  could  not  reasonably  desire  a  better  climate. 

Wood  and  water  are  scarce.  Tanks  are  constructed  for 
the  rain  water,  but  in  the  Terlingua  district  proper,  which 
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embraces  the  country  west  of  Vogel's  Draw  (Ijong  Draw  of 
the  Topographic  Maps)  and  comprises  the  cliief  centers  of 
industry,  most  of  the  water  has  to  be  hauled  from  the  Kio 
Grande.  The  delivery  price  of  water  is  about  1  cent  i>er 
gallon  and  it  retails  for  about  1^  cents  per  gallon. 

The  Big  Bend  Cinnabar  Mining  Company  and  the  Texas 
Almaden  Mining  Company  are  exceptionally  well  placed 
with  respect  to  water,  being  within  6,000  feet  of  Terlingua 
creek.  These  two  properties  have  installed  a  pumping 
plant  and  have  an  abundance  of  fairly  good  water. 

Wood  is  a  most  important  item.  The  furnaces  use  this 
fuel  and  it  is  becoming  scarcer.  The  delivery  price  varieis 
according  to  circumstances,  quality  of  the  wood,  distance 
hauled,  etc.,  the  maximum  price  being  about  $7  a  cord. 
Mesquit,  Cottonwood,  iron-wood,  catsclaw  and  a  little  oak 
comprise  the  varieties  of  fuel  used.  The  nearest  large  sup- 
ply of  wood  is  in  the  Ohisos  mountains,  thirty  to  forty  milea 
from  Terlingua.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  timber  in  these 
mountains,  oak,  pine,  pinon,  juniper  and  cedar,  but  the 
growth  occurs  towards  the  upper  levels  and  is  diflScult  to 
secure. 

The  Cretaceous  coal  measures  are  in  immediate  proxim- 
ity to  the  cinnabar-bearing  shales  of  the  Upi)er  Cretaceous 
and  the  coal  is  of  fair  quality.  The  Texas  Almaden  Mining 
Company  uses  this  coal  under  its  boilers  and  it  was  also 
used  by  the  Big  Bend  Cinnabar  Mining  Company.  The 
Chisog  Mining  Company  has  used  it  under  its  retorts.  The 
delivery  price  of  coal  varies  from  $5  to  $7  a  ton.  Experi- 
ments that  were  conducted  by  the  University  of  Texas  Min- 
eral Survey  three  years  ago  showed  that  some  of  these  coals 
would  yield  a  fair  quality  of  coke.  The  extent  of  the  coal 
fields  of  the  southern  part  of  Brewster  county  is  much 
greater  than  was  anticipated  a  few  years  ago  and  it  is 
likely  that  further  investigations  would  enlarge  the  present 
boundaries. 

Coal  is  not  used  as  a  fuel  in  the  quicksilver  furnaces^ 
but  with  the  increasing  cost  of  wood  and  the  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  coal  it  may  "be  possible  to  install  gas- 
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producers  and  use  gaseous  fuel  in  the  furnaces  and  for 
driving  engines,  etc. 

The  shales  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  yield  both  gas  and 
oil  when  they  are  distilled  in  a  D-retort  for  quicksilver. 
It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see  a  fair  quality  of  lubricating 
oil  and  quicksilver  coming  from  the  retorts  at  the  same 
time,,  and  a  light  applied  to  the  end  of  the  condenser  pipe 
often  ignites  the  combustible  gas  that  is  also  given  off. 

The  Eagle  Ford  shales  are  really  oil  shales  carrying 
veins  of  cinnabar  and  in  places  small  cavities  filled  with 
asphalt  may  be  observed,  as  also  strings  of  asphalt  running 
down  the  sides  of  drifts,  etc. 

Cinnabar  (sulphide  of  quicksilver)  is  the  chief  ore,  al- 
though the  limestones  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  also  yield 
native  quicksilver  and  it  has  also  been  found  in  the  oil 
shales.  Three  new  minerals  have  been  found  in  the  dis- 
trict, terlinguaitie,  eglestonite  and  montroydite,  all  oxy- 
chlorides  (compounds  of  quicksilver,  oxygen  and  chlorine). 
Considerable  quantities  of  native  quicksilver  have  been 
found  in  the  limestones,  one  cavity  giving  nearly  150 
pounds.  It  was  dipped  up  with  a  vessel  and  poured  into 
a  flask  direct. 

Speaking  in  a  general  way  and  yet  with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy for  the  present  purpose  there  are  three  quicksilver 
districts  in  tli^  southern  part  of  Brewster  county,  the  Ter- 
linguj%  the  Study  Butte  and  the  Chisos.  The  Terlingua  dis- 
trict embraces  the  region  between  Vogel's  Draw  and  the 
Fresno  canon  and  is  known  to  be  productive  over  an  area 
of  about  ten  square  miles,  five  miles  east-west  and  two  miles 
north-south.  This  area  is  occupied  by  the  heavy  limestones 
of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  (Edwards,  Fredericksburg,  Wash- 
ita). In  this  area  are  situated  the  properties  of  the  Marfa 
&  Mariposa  Mining  Company,  the  Terlingua  Mining  Com- 
pany, the  Lone  Star  Mining  Company  and  the  Oolquitt- 
Tigner  Quicksilver  Mining  Company.  It  has  produced 
fully  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  entii-e  quicksilver  output. 
In  this  district  the  cinnabar  occurs  in  calcite  veins  through 
the  limestone.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say 
that  the  ore  occurs  in  pockets  in  the  limestone /Which  are 
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caverns,  neither  of  them  communicating  with  the  surface^ 
there  were  found  piles  of  very  rich  cinnabar,  some  of  the 
pieces  weighing  seventy -five  pounds.  In  other  places  these 
caverns  in  the  limestone  are  lined  with  beautiful  gypsum 
connected  by  means  of  calcite  stringers  and  veins.  Numer- 
ous caverns,  some  of  them  of  considerable  size,  are  met  with 
in  this  formation  and  on  the  bottom  of  at  least  two  of  the 
crystals,  with  calcite  crystals  and  with  crystals  of  calcite 
colored  with  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese. 

The  Lower  Cretaceous  limestones  are  traversed  by 
igneous  flows,  andesitic  in  character,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  large  and  valuable  deposits  of  pre  found  at  California 
hill,  near  Terlingua  postoffice,  are  intimately  connected  with, 
the  occurrence  of  a  notable  intrusion  of  igneous  rock  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  sediments. 

The  thickness  of  the  limestones  of  the  Lower  Creta- 
ceous which  may  be  looked  to  as  ore-caiTVing  is  about  1,600 
feet.  The  deepest  workings  are  about  250  feet.  Of  notable 
occurrence  in  these  limestones  is  a  somewhat  soft  yellowish- 
gray  clay  known  locally  as  jaboncillo.  It  is  to  be  regarded 
as  an  alteration  product  of  the  limestones  themselves,  the 
change  following  along  joint  planes  and  crevices.  This 
jaboncillo  is  somewhat  greasy  to  the  feel  (hence  its  name) 
and  is  an  excellent  indication  of  ore. 

The  calcite  veins  are  not  always  continuous.    They  pre- 
serve a  general  northeast-southwest  course,  but  are  often  so- 
•  thin  as  to  constitute  what  is  known  as  a  "pegason,'-  a  knife^ 
edge  of  material  which  carries  a  few  grains  of  cinnabar 
and  which  often  connects  two  ore  bodies. 

Beginning  with  Vogel's  Draw,  three  miles  east  of  Ter- 
lingua, and  continuing  to  Rurro  mesa,  two  miles  east  of  Ter- 
lingua creek,  is  a  district  which  shouhl  be  known  as  the 
Study  Butte  district.  It  is  occupied  by  the  shales  and  thin- 
bedded  limestones  and  flagstones  of  tlie  Upper  Cretaceous, 
about  1,000  feet  in  thickness,  and  by  the  Cretaceous  coal 
measures.  It  carries  rich  deposits  of  cinnabar  in  regular 
veins,  the  gangue  material  being  both  calcite  and  gypsum. 
This  district  is  about  six  miles  wide  from  east  to  west,  and 
about  two  miles  long  from  north  to  south.     Mininc^ondi*, 
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tions  in  these  shales  are  radically  different  from  those  which 
maintain  in  the  heavy  limestones  of  the  Terlingua  district. 
The  rock  is  by  no  means  so  hard,  the  veins  are  more  regular 
and  persistent  and  the  ore  bodies  are  held  in  oil  shales. 

The  Chisos  Mining  CJompany,  the  Big  Bend  Cinnabar 
Mining  Company  and  the  Texas  Almaden  Mining  Company 
are  situated  in  this  district. 

Terlingua  creek  traverses  it  and  affords  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  water  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 

Within  a  twenty-minute  ride  of  any  of  the  quicksilver 
properties  in  this  district  are  the  outcrops  of  the  Cretaceous 
coal  measures.  The  oil  and  cinnabar-bearing  shales  are 
really  held  between  two  beds  of  Cretaceous  sandstones 
which  are  coal-bearing.  In  half  an  hour  one  passes  from 
the  lower  sandstone  bed  across  the  cinnabar-bearing  shales 
and  into  the  upper  sandstone.  Both  the  lower  and  the 
upper  sandstone  are  coal-bearing.  If  there  is  anywhere  in 
any  quicksilver  district  a  locality  more  favorable  for  the 
distillation  of  the  metal  by  means  of  gaseous  fuel,  it  does 
not  now  occur  to  me.  Coal  that  would  make  good  producer 
gas  can  be  laid  down  at  a  furnace  for  less  than  f 4  a  ton. 

The  third  quicksilver  district  should  be  known  as  the 
Chisos  district.  It  lies  southeast  of  the  Chisos  mountains 
in  block  G-3,  about  six  miles  from  the  Eio  Grande.  Some 
development  work  has  been  done  there,  but  no  furnace  has 
been  erected.  It  is  about  sixty  miles  southeast  of  Terlin- 
gua and  in  a  region  which  should  yield  workable  ores. 

No  detailed  mention  need  be  made  of  this  district,  or  of 
the  discovery  of  quicksilver  in  quartz  and  calcite  associated 
with  porphyry  on  the  Christmas  mountains,  or  of  the  find 
near  Croton  Spring.  Nothing  has  been  done  at  these  places 
beyond  a  little  prospecting. 

In  concluding  this  necessarily  brief  account  of  the 
Brewster  county  quicksilver  deposits  it  may  be  said  that 
they  promise  to  become  important  producers.  The  distance 
from  rail  is  largely  offset  by  the  richness  of  the  deposits  and 
by  the  cheapness  with  which  they  can  be  worked. 
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BY  AL.PRBD  H.  BROOKS,  GKOLOGIST   IN   CHARGE  ALASKAN   MINERAL. 

RESOURCES. 

Last  year  the  gold  production  of  Alaska  was  |9,300,- 
OOO;  while  in  1905  it  will  probably  reach  |15,000,000.  This 
increase  of  sixty  per  cent,  will  probably  draw  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  the  importance  of  the  mining  interests  of 
Alaska.  Additional  corroborative  e  viae  nee  of  the  value  of 
these  interests  is  to  be  found  in  the  production  of  copper 
ore  in  1905,  which  promises  to  be  more  than  double  that  of 
1904.  Prospecting  for  tin-bearing  lodes  m  the  York  region 
has  met  with  encouraging  results,  though  no  properties 
have  yet  reached  a  commercial  shipping  basis.  CJoal  min- 
ing, too,  promises  to  be  undertaken  on  a  large  scale  as  soon 
as  railways  are  constructed  from  the  coal  fields  to  the  coast. 
In  the  meantime  the  coal  fields  are  being  carefully  pros- 
pected. Of  the  less  important  mineral  deposits,  marble  de- 
serves special  mention,  as  quarries  of  this  rock  are  being 
opened  up  at  a  number  of  localities  in  southeastern  Alaska, 
in  the  same  district  some  valuable  deposits  of  gypsum  have 
been  found.  The  exploitation  of  mineral  water,  now  done 
on  a  small  scale  in  southwestern  Alaska,  may  jet  become  a 
business  of  importance.  Of  the  undeveloped  resources, 
whose  exploitation  may  or  may  not  contribute  to  the  min- 
eral production,  are  the  iron  and  zinc  deposits,  petroleum 
pools,  and  granite  masses.  These  facts  illustrate  the  widely 
varying  character  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  territory, 
as  well  as  their  rapid  development. 

The  diagrammatic  representation  of  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver production  (presented  in  figure  No.  1)  strikingly  illus- 
trates not  only  the  very  rapid  expansion  of  the  mining  in- 
terest during  the  past  decade,  but  also  the  very  small  be- 
ginnings from  which  they  have  sprung.  A  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  a  few  enterprising  prospectors,  from  the  Califor- 
nia and  British  Columbia  placer  fields,  began  their  search 

•Published  by  permission  of  the  Director  XJ.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
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for  gold  in  Alaska,  then  a  very  isolated  province.  These 
pioneers  in  1880  found  the  Juneau  gold  placers  and  soon 
after  the  auriferous  lodes  from  which  the  alluvial  gold  was 
derived.  Equipped  with  little  but  thai  indomitable  spirit, 
ever  characteristic  of  the  American  prospector,  these  men 
^'oon  found  means  to  overcome  the  obstacles  to  inland 
travel,  and  discovered  the  alluvial  gold  of  the  Yukon 
about  1882. 


it 
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Fig.  No.  1 — Diagram  of  Gold  and  Silver  Production  of  Alaska. 

The  fifteen  years  that  followed  witnessed  continuous 
progress  in  the  exploitation  of  the  auriferous  lodes  in  the 
coastal  zone,  but  the  development  of  tho  Yukon  placers,  at- 
tended by  so  many  difficulties,  was  of  glow  growth.  Great 
changes  were  wrought  in  J  898,  when  the  wave  of  excite- 
ment following  the  Klondike  discovery  swept  thousands  of 
gold  seekers  into  the  Yukon  region.  This  was  followed  by 
the  Nome  rush  of  1900,  which  carried  a  vast  horde  of  iaex- 
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perienced  men  to  the  Seward  Peninsula.  Though  there 
never  will  be  another  such  mad  exodus  to  Alaska,  the  terri- 
tory is  continually  attracting  greater  numbers  of  experi- 
«*nced  mining  men  and  larger  amounts  of  capital.  During 
the  past  decade,  when  Alaska  has  been  more  or  less  of  a 
focal  point  of  public  interest,  it  has  been  the  placer  fields 
which  have  received  most  attention.  Meanwhile,  however, 
the  auriferous  lode  mining  has  been  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease, copper  mines  have  reached  a  shipping  stage,  tin  de- 
posits are  being  actively  pi*qspected,  and  the  coal  fields  are 
receiving  much  attention. 

Gold  and  Silver  Production  of  Alaska  and  Approximate 
Distribution, 

Pacific  Copper  River 

Coastal  Yukon  Seward         and  Cook         Annual 

Year.                Belt.  Basin.  Peninsula.    Inlet  Region.     Totals. 

1880 $         6,000  $ $ % %         6,000 

1881 15.000  15,000 

1882 150,000  small  production  150,000 

1883   300,000  1,000  301,000 

1884 200,000  ?  200,000 

1885 277,000  25,000  302,000 

1886 372,000  76,000  448,000 

1887 645,300  30,000  675,300 

1888 810,000  35,000  8,000                                     853,000 

1889 870,300  40,000  910,300 

1890 722,200  50,000  722,200 

1891 810,350  100.000  910,350 

1892 900,340  110,000  1,010,340 

1893   849,800  200,000  1,049,800 

1894 742,000  400,000  1.142,000 

1895 952,000  700,000  50,000          1.702,000 

1896 1,323,600  800,000  120,000           2,243,600 

1897 1,978,750  450,000  15,000           175,000          2,518,750 

1898 2,019,200  400,000  75,000           150.000          2,644,200 

1899 2,190,640  500,000  2,800,000            150,000          5.640.640 

1900 2,606,150  650,000  4,750,000           160,000           8,166,150 

1901 2,137,000  550,000  4,130,700            180,000          6,998,700 

1902 2,658,690  800,000  4,561,870            375,000          8,394,560 

1903   2,851,630  1,000,000  4,465,610            375,000          8,692,240 

1904 2,900,000  1,200,000  4,800,000            400,000           9,300,000 

Total..  129,287,950       18,117,000       125,606,180       $2,135,000      165,046,130 

The  above  table  gives  a  measure  of  the  distribution  of 
the  mineral  wealth.     Of  the  total,  $65,000,000  up  tp  1904, 
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which  including  this  year  will  be  at  least  |80,000,000,  less 
Than  one-half  has  been  taken  from  the  mines  of  the  Pacific 
coastal  belt,  and  indeed  chiefly  from  lode  deposits;  the 
Seward  Peninsula  has  furnished  over  a  third,  and  all  of 
that  in  the  past  six  years.  The  Yukon  Basin,  though  it  has 
been  a  producer  for  twenty  years,  has  only  become  of  im- 
portance during  the  present  year,  since  the  exploration  of 
the  Fairbanks  district.  While  exact  figures  are  not  yet 
available,  it  is  probable  that  the  Yukon  region  will  yield 
nearly  $7,000,000  in  1905,  of  which  about  $6,000,000  have 
been  taken  from  the  Fairbanks  placers.  The  changed  atti- 
tude of  the  public  toward  Alaska  is  made  evident  by  the 
comparatively  small  interest  shown  toward  this  new  dis- 
trict. During  the  first  year  of  the  Nome  excitement  the 
Nome  placers  produced  less  than  half  of  the  present  output 
of  Fairbanks.  Yet  Fairbanks  is  known  only  among  mining 
men,  while  20,000  people  went  to  Nome  the  first  year. 

The  distribution  of  the  various  mineral  deposits,  so  far 
as  known,  is  indicated  on  the  accompanying  map  (Figure 
No.  2.)  Attempt  has  been  made  to  limit  the  symbols  to 
localities  of  proven  economic  importance,  and  for  the  most 
part  only  productive  mines  are  indicated.  If,  however,  the 
latter  classification  were  strictly  adhered  to,  important 
mineral  localities,  at  present  entirely  undeveloped  (in  most 
instances,  because  of  lack  of  transportation)  would  not  be 
noted.  It  should  be  understood,  therefore,  that  in  the  case 
of  the  occurrence  of  tin,  petroleum,  and  some  of  the  inland 
copper  districts,  the  commercial  value  of  the  deposits  has 
not  been  established.  The  distribution  of  the  marble  in 
southeastern  Alaska  cannot  be  indicated  on  a  map  of  so 
small  a  scale.  Quarries  have  opened  at  several  localities 
find  a  few  shipments  of  the  building  stone  have  been  made. 
The  same  holds  true  of  the  gypsum  deposits  of  the  same 
province  which  are  of  proven  commeicial  value,  though 
they  have  as  yet  only  been  prospected. 

Petroleum  seepages  have  long  been  known  near  Con- 
troller Bay  and  at  two  localities  on  the  west  side  of  C5ook 
Inlet.    Though  the  geologic  conditions  for  the  occurrence 

of  pools  appear  not  unfavorable,  the  ral  her  extensive  drillp 
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ing  operations  carried  on  for  three  years  have  failed  to 
locate  a  reservoir  yet.  In  spite  of  the  disappointing  results, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  there  is  here  still  a  legitimate 
field  for  oil  prospecting,  provided  it  is  based  on  an  intelli- 
gent comprehension  of  the  bed  rock  structui-es. 

The  tin-bearing  rocks  of  Alaska  occur  at  the  extreme 
western  end  of  the  Seward  Peninsula.  The  ore  occurs  in 
the  form  of  cassiterite  in  both  lodes  and  placers.  Though 
the  placers  have  been  worked  in  a  small  way  for  several 
years  and  have  made  some  small  shipments,  it  is  the  lode 
deposits  which  are  at  present  exciting  the  greatest  interest 
These  latter  have  many  features  in  common  with  the 
famous  tin-bearing  lodes  of  Cornwall,  England.  Though 
the  future  of  the  tin  mining  in  this  field  cannot  now  be  pre- 
dicted, the  outlook  is  hopeful  that  it  will  develop  into  an 
industry.  Of  the  undeveloped  mineral  i-esources  of  Alaska, 
granite,  which  is  very  abundant,  deserves  mention.  There 
are  also  extensive  deposits  of  iron,  though  their  value  has 
not  been  established.  Some  cinnabar  has  been  found  in 
the  Kushkokwim  Valley,  but  little  is  known  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  deposit. 

Though  up  to  the  present  time  the  gold  and  silver  de- 
posits have  yielded  practicallj-  all  of  the  mineral  wealth  of 
Alaska,  the  copper  mines  are  rapidly  forging  ahead.  Dur- 
ing the  first  eight  months  of  1905  some  21,000  tons  of  cop- 
per ore  have  been  shipped  to  the  United  States,  valued  at 
f478,000.  Copper  is  found  in  three  dibtricts,  two  of  which 
are  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  are  now  shipping  ore,  while  a 
third  lies  inland.  The  southernmost  field  is  in  the  Ketchi- 
kan district,  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  where  half  a  dozen 
mines  are  in  operation  and  two  smelters  have  been  built. 
The  ores  are  chiefly  sulphides,  but  also  include  some  car- 
bonates. Its  accessibility,  salubrious  climate,  and  the 
abundance  of  timber  makes  the  Ketchikan  district  the  ideal 
mining  region  of  the  territory,  if  not  of  North  America. 

Sulphide  ores  are  also  being  mined  on  Prince  William 
Sound,  where  the  conditions  are  almost  as  favorable  as  in 
southeastern  Alaska.    Here  there  are  two  mines  which  are 
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shipping  ore  and  a  dozen  other  localities  wliere  active  pros- 
pecting is  going  on. 

Bering,  the  discoverer  of  Alaska,  Avas  tlie  first  man  to 
make  any  reference  to  the  mineral  resources  of  the  terri- 
tory. In  tlio  course  of  his  ill-fated  voyage  of  1741  he  landed 
on  Kayak  Island  and  noted  that  the  natives  were  making 
use  of  copper  knives.  Copper  utensils  were  later  found  to 
be  widely  distributed  among  the  natives  of  this  province 
and  the  source  of  the  ore  was  probably  in  the  Copper  and 
White  River  regions.  In  this  field  large  masses  of  native 
copper  occur  in  the  glacial  gravels,  and  these  deposits  fur- 
nished the  natives  with  the  only  metal  they  had.  After 
the  Russians  settled  in  Alaska,  the  copper  deposits  became 
of  less  value  to  the  Indians  as  they  secured  better  substi- 
tute from  the  white  men,  but  in  the  more  isolated  regions 
copper  utensils  continued  in  use  up  to  within  a  few  years. 
During  the  year  1898  and  1899  active  search  for  the  source 
of  this  placer  copper  resulted  in  the  finding  of  lode  deposits. 
The  workable  ore  bodies  are,  however,  chiefly  sulphides 
and  occur  in  two  belts,  noHh  and  south  of  the  Wrangell 
mountains.  Of  the  commercial  importance  of  these  de- 
posits there  can  be  no  doubt,  though  their  inaccessibility 
has  made  systematic  prospecting  exceedingly  difficult. 

As  there  has  been  but  relatively  little  search  for  coal  ' 
in  this  northern  field,  the  known  localities  of  commercial 
seams  are  relatively  few.  The  symbols  on  the  map  (Figure 
No.  2),  though  they  indicate  a  wide  distribution  of  coal  in 
Alaska,  do  not  show  the  extent  of  the  coal  fields.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  area  of  the  coal  fields  exceeds  20,000 
square  miles  and  is  greater  than  that  of  Pennsylvania. 
Much  the  greater  part  of  this  coal  is  of  a  lignitic  character. 
There. are,  however,  in  the  Pacific  CoiiFt  belt  some  exten- 
sive deposits  of  bituminous  and  semi-anthracite  coals.  Bi- 
tuminous coal  has  also  been  found  along  the  Lower  Yukon 
and  near  Cape  Lisburne.  The  following  table  summarizes 
what  is  known  of  the  stratigraphy  of  the  Alaska  coals: 
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System. 


Tertiary 
Tertiary 

Cretaceous 
Jurassic 

Carboniferous  (?) 
Carboniferous 


Series. 


Etocene 


Undetermined 


Upper 
Cretaceous 

Upper 
Jurassic  (?) 


Permian  (?) 


Mississippian 


Character  of 
Coal. 

Chiefly 
ligniUc 


Bituminous 

and 

semi-anthracitlc 

with  some 

coking  coal 
Bituminous   and 

li^itic  coals 

Bituminous 


Bituminous 


Bituminous 


Distribution. 


Identified  in  southeastern 
Alaska,  in  Cook  Inlet 
region,  in  Yukon  basin 
and  In  northern  Alaska 

Identified  only  in  Con- 
troller Bay  region  and 
in  MatanuBka  valley. 


Lower  Yukon  and  may 
occur  in  the  Alaska 
Peninsula 

Extensive  areas  in  Cape 
Lisbume  region.  Prob- 
ably occurs  elsewhere 
in  northern  Alaska. 

Nation  river,  tributary  of 
Yukon.  Some  small 
seams  of  this  horizon 
also  occur  near  head  of 
White  river. 

Near  Cape  Lewis,  twenty 
miles  south  of  Cape 
Lisbume 


Coal  occurs  in  at  least  four  geologic  horizons.  At  Cape 
Lisbume,  in  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  the  territory, 
workable  seams  of  an  excellent  quality  of  carboniferous 
coal  have  been  found  by  the  geological  survey.  This  field  is 
small  but  is  of  interest  in  being  the  only  known  occurrence 
of  carboniferous  coal  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Twenty 
miles  to  the  northeast  and  near  Cape  Sabine  there  is  a  con- 
siderable area  of  Jurassic  rock  which  carries  many  bitum- 
inous coal  seams.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  an  eastern  ex- 
tension of  this  coal  field  will  be  found  in  the  region  lying 
between  the  mountains  and  the  Arctic  ocean.  Unfortun- 
ately this  area  is  only  partially  surveyed,  though  all  those 
who  have  traversed  it  report  the  presence  of  coal.  Mr.  F. 
C.  Schrader  of  the  geological  survey  found  lignitic  coal  on 
the  Colville  river,  but  it  is  of  tertiary  age,  and  he  discovered 
no  evidence  of  the  presence  of  any  older  coal-bearing  rocks 
in  this  field.  This  province  is  for  the  most  part  locked  in 
the  ice  for  over  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  its  coals  have 
no  immediate  commercial  importance  1  hough  they  form  a 
part  of  the  ultimate  fuel  resources  of  tho  world.      ^  , 
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A  second  bituminous  coal  field  has  been  mapped, 
which  stretches  along  the  lower  Yukon.  Here  some  few  de- 
velopments have  been  made,  but  there  are  now  no  shipping 
mines,  though  the  coal  promises  to  have  value  for  local  use. 
Lignitic  coals  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Yukon  basin,  and 
many  of  these,  too,  will  eventually  find  a  local  market,  but 
are  yet  undeveloped. 

By  far  the  most  important  coal  fields  are  those  near 
tJie  Pacific  seaboard.  Best  known  is  that  of  Controller 
Ray,  where  there  is  a  coal-bearing  area  of  at  least  150 
square  miles  but  twenty-five  miles  from  tide-water.  Here 
there  are  numerous  seams,  many  of  A\liich  are  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  in  thickness.  This  coal  ranges  from  a  high- 
grade  bituminous  to  a  semi-anthracite.  Of  the  commercial 
importance  of  this  field  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  its  development  will  demand  either  the  con- 
struction of  a  harbor  on  the  coast,  or  a  railway  to  Prince 
William  Sound.  A  second  field  carrying  similar  coals 
stretches  along  the  Matanuska  river  north  of  Cook  Inlet. 
This  will  probably  receive  early  development,  as  it  is  the 
immediate  objective  point  of  a  railroad  now  under  con- 
struction from  tidewater. 

Average  Composition  of  Alaskan  Coals,  Together  with   a  Com- 
parison with  Those  of  Other  Fields. 

►xj  <  2  >  QQ  ♦ig       O 
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Average  of  10  analyses  of 

bituminous,    etc.,    coals 

from    Controller    bay 

(Tertiary)   (a)   (•) 78.41       15.32      1.18       5.10       1.25       5.12       8.156 

Average  of  3   analyses  of 

bituminous    coals    from 

Cape     Lisburne     region 

(Carboniferous)    (b)    (t)75.94       17.47       3.66       2.92       0.96       4.46       

Average  of  12  analyses  of 

bituminous    coals    from 

Cape     Lisburne     region 

(Jurassic)    (b)    (t) 46.83       38.42       9.46       o.24   Di^^etJ  byGoOglC 
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Average  of   9    bituminous 

coals  from  Yukon  river  not 

(Cretaceous)    (c)    (••).. 55.89       32.05       4.69       6.97     given     1.74        

Average  of  9  lignitic  coals 

from  Yukon  river  (Ter-  not 

tlary)    (c)    40.82       41.11     11.89       6.20     given    0.99       

Average  of  6  analyses  of 

coal    from    Kachemak 

bay  (Tertiary)    (d) 30.99      40.48     19.85      8.68      0.35      0.77       

Average  of  14  analyses  of 

bituminous   coal    from 

Vancouver  Isl.,  B.  C.   (e)  57.64       29.55       1.49     10.75       0.75       1.74 
Average  of  10  analyses  of 

bituminous   coal    from 

SUte  of  Washington  (f) 56.01       31.60      4.43      7.45       ....       1.45       

Average  of  12  analyses  of 

bituminous    coals    from 

West  Virginia  (g) 63.94       27.63       2.25       6.17       1.09       2.31       7.982 

Average  of  6  analyses  of 

bituminous    coals    from 

Illinois  (g)   42.56       35.23       7.61     12.90       3.02       1.20       6,296 

Average  of  2  analyses  of 

lignites  from  Texas  (g)  23.41       36.49     30.72      9.38      0.53      0.64      4,181 
Average  of  2  analyses  of 

lignites  from  North  Da- 
kota (g)   36.55       37.91     16.06       9.47       1.32       0.96       5,153 

Tlie  table  shows  that  the  Alaskan  <oals  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  with  which  they  will  come  in  competition. 
The  best  are  e<iiial  to  the  high-grade  steaming  coals  of  the 
Appalachian  province,  while  the  poorer  grades  are  little  be- 
low those  of  the  western  states.  Coal  mining  is  being  car- 
ried on  at  but  few  places  and  the  total  annual  production 


(•)  and  (••)  Includes  some  coking  coals,     (t)  and  {%)  Non-coking. 

(a)  Martin,  G.  C,  Bulletin  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  No.  259. 

(b)  Collier,  Arthur  J.,  Bulletin  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  No.  269. 

(c)  Collier,  Arthur  J.,  Bulletin  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  No.  218. 

(d)  Stone,  R.  W.,  Bulletin  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  No.  259. 

(e)  Robertson,  W.  F.,  Annual  Report  Minister  of  Mines,  British  Co- 
lumbia for  1902,  pp.  261-264. 

Note. — The  low  moisture  contents  of  the  Vancouver  Island  coals  sug- 
gests that  the  samples  were  dried  out  before  being  analjrzed. 

(f)  Smith,  G.  O.,  Coal  Fields  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  22nd  Annual  Report 
of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  part  3   (1902),  p.  490. 

(g)  Parker,  E.  W.,  Holmes,  J.  A.,  and  Campbell,  M.  R.,  Preliminary 
Report  of  the  Operations  of  the  Coal-Testing  Plant,  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S. 
GeoloKlcal  Survey.  No.  261  (1905).  pp.  32-59.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^ GoOglc 
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does  not  now  exceed  a  few  thousand  Ions.  As  Alaska  is 
annually  paying  some  $2,000,000  for  fuel,  it  would  appear 
to  be  an  attractive  field  for  the  coal  miner. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  coal,  copper,  and 
other  resources  because  the  interest  of  mining  men  being 
centered  on  gold  mining,  the  fact  that  there  are  other  de- 
posits is  often  lost  sight  of.  Whatever  the  future  of  copper 
and  coal  mining,  the  gold  mines  are  every  year  adding  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  wealth  of  the  world.  The  lode  and 
placer  symbols  on  the  map  indicate,  in  a  general  way,  the 
distribution  of  the  gold-bearing  rocks.  Two  broad  belts 
are  recognizable;  the  one  sti^etching  parallel  to  the  Pacific 
seaboard,  through  the  panhandle  of  the  territory  and  fol- 
lowing the  great  bend  of  the  coast  line,  is  lost  among  the 
islands  of  southwestern  Alaska.  This  zone  includes  prac- 
tically all  the  auriferous  quartz  mines  of  the  territory  and 
also  some  of  the  smaller  placer  districts-.  A  second  belt  ex- 
tends northwestward  from  the  international  boundary, 
near  the  famous  Klondike,  to  the  Seward  Peninsula.  The 
belt  is  broken  here  and  there  by  areas  of  younger  sediments 
which  mantel  the  metamorphic  terranes.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  yield  of  one  quartz  mine  on  the  Seward  Penin- 
sula, all  the  gold  from  this  belt,  embracing  about  half  the 
production  of  Alaska,  has  been  taken  from  placers. 

The  coastal  mineral  zone,  though  it  includes  some  im- 
portant placer  districts,  is  primarily  a  region  of  lode  de- 
posits. As  already  stated,  it  has  produced  nearly  half  of 
the  entire  gold  output  of  the  territory  and  most  of  this  has 
come  from  the  panhandle  or  southeastern  Alaska,. as  it  has 
been  called.  In  this  field  most  of  the  gravels  have  been 
swept  away  during  the  recent  extensive  glaciation.  A  belt 
of  metamorphic  rocks,  probably  of  carboniferous  age,  skirt- 
ing the  mainland  from  Dixon's  Entrance  to  Lynn  Canal, 
embraces  the  main  lode  system,  which,  as  Dr.  Spencer  has 
pointed  out,  has  many  features  in  common  with  the  mother 
lode  belt  of  California.  Workable  auiiferous  veins  have 
been  found  in  a  number  of  widely  separated  localities  in 
this  zone.  Besides  the  mainland  belt,  other  lode  systems 
are  found  in  the  islands  to  the  westward,  but  are  l© 
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known.  Among  them  are  the  copper  deposits  to  which  ref- 
erence has  already  been  made. 

The  Yukon-Tanana  gold  belt,  embracing  the  oldest 
producing  placers  of  the  interior,  has  been  exploited  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  it  is  only  this  year  that 
its  output  has  run  up  into  the  millions.  The  placer  gold 
finds  its  source  in  quartz  veins  and  impregnated  zones  in  a 
belt  of  metamorphic  rocks,  probably  of  lower  Paleozoic 
age.  Some  of  these  may  be  found  to  carry  values,  but  no 
lode  mining  has  yet  been  attempted. 

During  the  past  season  the  ever-active  prospector  has 
found  a  new  and  what  is  said  to  be  a  rich  placer  field  lying 
south  of  the  Tanana,  in  the  so-called  McKinley  district. 
While  much  of  this  region  has  been  run  over  in  a  hurried 
way,  but  little  of  it  has  been  systematically  prospected, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  limits  of  new  dis- 
coveries have  been  reached.  Moreover,  under  the  present 
cost  of  transportation,  only  the  riche^l  deposits  can  be 
mined.  It  is  fair  to  assume,  therefore,  that  this  field  will 
continue  to  be  an  important  producer  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Passing  westward,  what  appears  to  be  the  same  gold 
belt  is  found  again  in  the  Seward  Peninsula,  made  famous 
by  the  discovery  of  Nome  in  1898.  Up  to  the  present  year, 
the  Seward  Peninsula  was  the  largest  placer  producer  of 
Alaska,  but  its  output  this  year  bids  fair  to  be  exceeded  by 
the  Yukon  camps.  This  does  not  signify  that  the  placers  of 
the  peninsula  are  on  the  decline,  for  they  will  not  reach 
their  maximum  production  for  som6  years  to  come.  Tiie 
cost  of  mining  is  much  less  than  in  the  interior  camps,  and 
operations  are  on  a  much  larger  scale.  At  present  much  of 
the  activity  is  being  directed  toward  the  installation  of  ex- 
tensive plants,  but  comparatively  few  of  which  are  in  opera- 
tion. The  area  of  the  gold-bearing  gravels  of  the  Seward 
Peninsula  is  about  equal  to  that  of  California,  but  they  are 
not  nearly  as  deep. 

At  least  one  lode  deposit  has  been  developed  in  tlie 
Peninsula,  and  this  field  may  yet  become  something  of  a 
quartz  mining  region.     When  its  gravels  are  sw 
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by  the  extensive  mining  operations  already  inaugurated, 
the  source  of  the  placer  gold  will  be  r*ivealed  in  bed  rock. 
Some  of  these  lodes  may  be  found  to  carry  values  for  even 
comparatively  low-grade  deposits  can  be  mined,  as  the 
ditches  now  furnishing  water  for  placer  mining  can  be 
turned  into  power,  and  the  railways  foi*  cheap  transporta- 
tion will  then  have  been  built. 

The  advancement  of  the  mining  industry  in  Alaska 
during  the  past  decade  is  attested  by  the  increase  of  the 
value  of  its  annual  output  from  less  than  $2,000,000  in 
1895  to  over  |15,000,000  in  1905.  A  less  evident,  though 
equally  important  factor  in  this  advancement,  is  the 
greater  reduction  of  mining  costs  which  has  taken  place 
during  this  period.  The  pioneer  placer  miners  of  the 
Yukon  could  not  afford  to  handle  gravel  averaging  less 
than  f  10  or  f  15  to  the  cubic  yard.  In  the  same  district 
good  wages  can  now  be  made  even  by  crude  methods,  ex- 
tracting gold  from  pay  streak  averaging  less  than  $5  to  the 
cubic  yard.  In  the  Seward  Peninsula  gravels  running  less 
than  f2  to  the  cubic  yard  can  in  many  localities  be  handled 
at  a  profit  by  the  man  working  only  with  the  pick  and 
shovel.  When  machinery  is  introduced  or  water  under 
pressure  is  used,  these  costs  can  even  now,  in  some  of  the 
interior  districts  and  in  parts  of  the  Seward  Peninsula,  be 
reduced  to  less  than  50  cents  to  the  cubic  yard.  Nor  is 
there  reason  to  believe  that  the  limit  on  the  reduction  of 
costs  has  yet  been  reached.  In  lode  mining  the  reduction 
of  mining  costs  has  been  analogous,  though  not  by  any 
means  as  striking,  nor  are  exact  figures  available.  It  is 
evident  then  that  the  prosperity  of  the  mining  industry 
must  be  measured  not  only  by  the  increase  of  output,  but 
also  by  the  increase  in  net  returns  from  the  mining  ven- 
tures. 

Southeastern  Alaska,  with  its  stroug  relief,  abundance 
of  water  power  and  timber,  accessibility,  and  salubrious 
climate,  is  par  excellence  the  ideal  mining  region  of  the 
territory.  The  success  of  the  famous  Treadwell  mine  is  an 
example  of  what  can  be  done  in  this  field  under  scientific 
management.     This  great  enterprise,  Avhile  a  maj^ficentr 
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Fig.  No.  3— Placer  Mining  In  the  Fairbanks  District. 

object  lesson,  had  dwarfed  other  important  plants  in  this 
same  field.  It  has  also  led  to  a  number  of  mining  fiascos 
because  promoters  were  only  too  ready  to  designate  every 
low-grade  ore  body  as  "another  Treadwell." 


Fig.  No.  4 — Sluicing  on  American  Creek,  Yukon  Region. 
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It  is  only  since  the  phenomenal  advancement  of  the 
t'airbanks  placer  district  (Fig.  No.  3),  which  this  year  will 
probably  make  an  output  of  |6,000,000,  that  the  Yukon 
province  has  taken  its  rightful  position  as  a  mining  field. 
There  are,  however,  a  number  of  smaller  districts,  whose 
aggregate  output  is  now  about  three-quarters  of  a  million 
dollars,  which  have  been  steady  produ<  ers.  Here  the  lack 
of  transportation  has  often  limited  the  operations  to  tlu» 
shovel  and  sluice-box  methods  (Fig.  4). 


Fig.  No.  5— steam  Shovel  on  Anvii  Creek,  Seward  Peninsula. 

For  two  years  after  the  discovery  of  Nome  much  of  the 
gold  was  taken  out  with  hand  rockers,  but  this  has,  in  a 
large  measure,  been  superseded  by  more  economic  methods. 
The  photograph  (Figure  No.  5)  of  a  steam  shovel,  in  use  on 
Anvil  creek  near  Nome,  is  evidence  of  this.  Though  there 
have  been  many  improvements  introduced  in  the  mining  on 
Seward  Peninsula,  shoveling  into  sluice-boxes  is  still  the 
dominating  one  practiced.  One  of  the  larger  enterprises  of 
this  kind  is  shown  in  the  photograph  (^Figure  No.  6)  which 
represents  open-cut  mining  on  Ophir  creek,  Seward  Penin- 
sula.   Though  there  are  here  none  of  tlie  tremendoupbodi 
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of  gravel  which  have  made  the  California  placer  fields  fa- 
mous, nor  the  steep  gradients  and  extensive  water  reser- 
voirs which  have  made  hydraulic  mining  in  California  the 
cheapest  in  the  world,  yet  this  method  has  its  place  in  the 
Seward  Peninsula  and  is  constantly  on  the  increase.  A 
hydraulic  plant  in  operation  near  Nome  is  shown  in  figure 
No.  7.  Dredging  operations  are  constantly  on  the  increase 
and,  though  they  are  not  applicable  to  all  of  the  placer  dis- 
tricts of  Alaska,  yet  they  will  find  a  legitimate  place  in  eco- 
mic  mining.     The  photograph  (Figure  No.  8)    taken    two 


Fig.  No.  6^Hydraulic  Elevator  on  Glacier,  Seward  Peninsula. 

years  ago,  shows  a  dredge  on  the  Seward  Peninsula,  but 
lately  some  much  larger  machines  have  been  constructed. 
Continuous  progress  would  bo  made  under  present  con- 
ditions, but  the  territory  can  not  attain  its  rightful  position 
as  a  mining  field  until  improvement  in  methods  of  trans- 
portation cheapens  the  cost  of  production.  Besides  the  in- 
land-lying coal  fields  and  copi>er  district,  there  are  scores, 
if  not  hundreds  of  placers,  which  must  remain  undeveloped 
until  reached  by  railways  and  wagon  roads.    A  decsuje  aga 
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Alaska  was  essentially  a  field  for  the  hardy  prospector  and 
explorer,  while  to-day  it  takes  rank  with  the  most  import- 
ant mining  states  of  the  ITnion. 

PuHications  Relating  to  the  Mineral  Resources  of  AUiska, 

In  view  of  the  jjjeneral  interest  now  exhibited  by  the 
mining*;  public  in  the  mineral  resources  of  the  territory,  it 
seems  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  ihe  more  recent  pub- 
licati(ms  on  this  subject.     It  is  believed  that  the  following 


Fig.  No.  7 — Placer  Mining  on  Ophir  Creek,  Seward  Peninsula. 

list  may  be  useful  to  those  members  of  the  American  Min- 
ing Congress  who  may  wish  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  latest  information  about  this  field. 

The  task  of  surveying  and  investigating  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  territory  was  first  taken  up  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  in  1895  and  has  been  continued 
up  to  the  present  day.  Ten  yeare  ago  a  party  of  three  men 
was  sent  north,  while  during  the  past  season  some  fifty 
men  distributed  among  fourteen  parties  were  engaged  in 
this  work.    This  enlargement  of  operations  has  bee^mtd^jp 
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possible  because  of  an  increase  of  appropriation  from  |5,- 
000  in  1895  to  f  80,000  in  1905.  Even  this  increase,  however, 
has  not  been  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the 
mining  industry. 

During  the  past    ten    years    reconnaissance    surveys 
have  been  carried  over  about  a  fifth  of  the  area  of  Alaska, 
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Fig.   No.  8 — Dredge,   Seward    Peninsula. 

while  detailed  maps  have  been  made  of  four  of  the  most 
important  mining  districts.  Every  mining  district  has  re- 
ceived a  preliminary  examination,  and  a  few  have  been 
studied  in  some  detail.  The  results  have  been  made  public 
in  some  thirty-odd  publications.  These  surveys  at  first 
were  subordinate    to    the    Divisions    of    '^opogr^^^Qa|^ 
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Geology,  but  in  1902  were  segregated  into  a  distinct  admin- 
istrative unit,  called  "The  Division  of  Alaskan  Mineral 
Resources?'  In  the  following  list  of  reports  a  geographical 
aiTangement  will  be  maintained  as  far  as  possible,  but  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  present  a  complete  bibliography. 

General, 

"The  coal  resources  of  Alaska,''  22nd  Annual  Report, 
Pt.  III.  This  report  represents  a  summary  of  all  that  was 
known  of  the  coal  deposits  of  Alaska  at  the  time  of  its  pub- 
lication in  1901. 

"Report  on  the  Progress  of  Invealigations  of  Mineral 
R^^sources  of  Alaska,"  Bulletin  259. — This  publication  con- 
tains a  summarized  statement  of  the  results  of  the  surveys 
made  in  1904.  Its  purpose  is  to  present  briefly  the  economic 
aspect  of  the  subjec^t,  and  it  is  intended  as  a  handy  com- 
pendium of  the  condition  of  the  mining  industry  at  the  time 
of  its  publication.  Similar  papers  are  also  contained  in 
Bulletins  213  and  225,  published  in  1902  and  1903  respec- 
tively. 

"Methods  and  Costs  of  Gravel  and  Placer  Mining  in 
Alaska."  Bulletin  263.  This  report  discusses  at  length  the 
methods  of  placer  mining  in  use  in  various  parts  of  the  ter- 
ritory. It  also  analyzes  the  comparative  costs  of  mining 
methods.  In  addition  to  this  the  questions  of  water  supply, 
stream  gradients,  transportation,  and  wagon  roads  are  con- 
sidered. 

"The  Petroleum  Fields  of  the  Pacific  (>)ast  of  Alaska, 
with  An  Account  of  the  Bering  River  Coal  Fields.''  Bulle- 
tin 250. — This  report  contains  a  preliminary  account  of  the 
geology  of  the  petroleum  fields,  indudiiig  that  of  Controller 
Bay  and  those  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Alaskan  Peninsula. 
It  also  describes  in  brief  the  Bering  river  coal  field  near 
Controller  Bay. 

Southeastern  Alaska. 

"Preliminary'  Repoii:  on  the  Ketchikan  Mining  Dis- 
trict, Alaska." — Prof.  Paper  No.  1. — TJie  geology  and  min- 
eral resources  of  the  eastern  half  of  th'j  Ketchikan  Minin^lc 
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District  are  considered  in  this  ijapt^r.      These   include   the 
gold,  silver,  and  copper  deposits. 

'^The  Juneau  Gold  Belt''  (in  prepaiation),  abstracted  in 
Bulletin  225. — In  the  abstract  the  geology  of  the  Juneau 
gold  belt  is  briefly  discussed  and  some  account  is  giv*?n  of 
the  ore  bodies. 

'^Porcupine  Placer  District,"  Bulkiin  236.— This  pub- 
lication is  devoted  entirely  to  the  Porcupine  placer  *eld8 
lying  about  30  miles  northwest  of  Lynn  Caiial.  It  is  illus- 
trated by  a  contoured  sketch  map  of  tho  district. 

"Economic  Developments  in  Southeastern  Alaska." 
Bulletin  259. — This  paper  presents  in  outline  the  geology 
and  mineral  Resources  of  southeastern  Alaska,  with  special 
attention  to  the  recent  developments. 

^'The  Wrangell  and  Ketchikan  Mining  Districts"  (in 
preparation.) 

Copper  River  District. 

^'Geology  and  Mineral  Kesourccs  of  a  Portion  of  the 
Co[>per  River  District."  Special  Publicnticm,  1901.  In  this 
reiK)rt  an  account  is  given  of  the  coppei -bearing  rocks  lying 
on  tlie  southern  flank  of  tlu^  Wrangeli  mountains.  It  also 
contains  a  brief  statement  in  regard  to  the  copper  deposits 
of  the  Prince  William  Sound  region. 

'*The  Mineral  Resources  of  the  ilount  Wrangell  Re- 
gion." Prof.  Paper  No.  15. — This  publication  deals  with 
the  copper  deiK)sits  of  both  the  north  and  south  slope  of 
the  Wrangell  mountains,  as  well  as  of  the  (Miistochina 
placer  district.  It  is  illustrated  by  a  map.  of  the  entin* 
region. 

"The  Geology  of  the  Central  ('opper  River  Region." 
Prof.  Paper  No.  41. — In  this  publication  the  geology  is  dis- 
cussed at  length.  It  also  includes  a  description  of  the  coi>- 
per  deposits  of  the  southern  and  wotern  slope  of  the 
Wrangell  mountains,  as  well  as  places-  district.  It  is  illus- 
trated by  topograjihic  maps. 

Cook  Inlet  Hegion. 

'*The  Mineral  Resources  of  a  Part  of  the  Kenai  Penin- 
sula" (in  prejiaration.)— Abstracted  in  Bulletin  259. — Th^^^ 
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abstract  presents  in  outline  the  geolcgj  of  the  Sunrise 
placer  district.  The  placer  deposits  are  considered  in  some 
detail.  The  coal  seams  of  Kachemak  Bay  are  also  de- 
scribed. 

Ytikon  Basin. 

"A  Reconnaissance  Along  the  Chandlar  and  Koyukuk 
Rivers,"  21st  Annual  Report,  Pt.  11.,  1900.— This  report  de- 
scribes the  general  geographic  and  geologic  features  and 
gives  considerable  attention  to  the  placer  deposits.  It  is  il- 
lustrated by  a  topographic  map. 

"The  Coal  Resources  of  the  Yukon."  Bulletin  No.  218. 
In  this  is  described  briefly  the  geology  of  the  section  ex- 
posed by  the  Yukon  River.  It  treats  ir  some  detail  of  the 
coal  deposits  of  this  same  district. 

"The  (Jold  Placers  of  the  Forty-Mile,  Birch  (^reek,  and 
Fairbanks  Regions."  Bulletin  251. — In  this  report  the 
geology  and  geography  are  only  briefly  considered,  but  the 
description  of  the  workable  placers  is  given  in  consider- 
able detail.  It  is  illustrated  by  topogiaphic  maps  of  the 
Birch  Creek  and  Fairbanks  regions  aiid  of  the  Fortymile 
region. 

Seward  Peninsula, 

"A  Reconnaissance  of  the  Cape  Nome  and  Adjacent 
Gold  Fields  of  the  Seward  Peninsula."— ^Special  Publica- 
tion. This  report  gives  a  general  account  of  the  geography 
and  geology  of  tjie  southern  and  western  part  of  the  penin- 
sula. It  also  describes  the  placer  depc  sits  of  the  southern 
half  of  the  peninsula  in  some  detail.  U  is  illustrated  by  a 
topographic  map. 

"A  Reconnaissance  of  the  Northwestern  Part  of  the 
Seward  Peninsula."— Prof.  Pai)er  No.  2.  This  report  deals 
with  the  geology  and  geography  of  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  peninsula,  and  describes  in  some  detail  the  gold 
placers  of  the  Kougarok.  It  is  illustraied  by  a  topographic 
map. 

"Tin  Deposits,  York  Region,  Alaska."  Bulletin  229.— 
This  report  contains  a  brief  account  of  the  geology  of  the 
tin-bearing  region  and  also  describes  in  gf^j^]y^  bfHSobflk 
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tin-bearing  lodes  and  the  tin  placers.  It  is  illustrated  by  a 
topographic  map. 

"The  Fairhaven  Gold  Placers,  Seward  Peninsula." 
Bulletin  247. — This  i^eport  treats  of  the  geography  and 
geology  of  the  uortheastem  part  of  the  Seward  Peninsula 
and  describes  the  placers  in  some  detail.  It  is  illustrated 
by  topographic  maps. 

Northern  Alaska. 

"A  Reconnaissance  From  Fort  Hamlin  to  Kotzebue 
Sound."  Prof.  Paper  No.  10. — This  report  contains  an  ac- 
count of  an  exploration  of  the  Allen  and  Kobuk  rivers.  It 
describes,  in  general  terms,  the  geogiophy,  geology,  and 
mineral  resources  of  this  field.  It  is  illustrated  by  a  topo- 
graphic map. 

"A  Reconnaissance  in  Northern  Alaska."  Prof.  Pai)er 
No.  20.  In  this  report  is  contained  an  account  of  an  explo- 
ration from  the  Koyukuk  Basin  to  the  Arctic  Ck)ast  by  way 
of  the  John  and  Colville  River  valleys.  It  includes  an  ac- 
count of  the  geography  and  geology  an:l  mineral  resources. 
It  also  treats  briefly  of  the  Cape  Lisburne  coal  field,  and  is 
illustrated  by  a  topographic  map. 

''The  Cape  Lisburne  Coal  Field."  (in  preparation.) — 
Abstracted  in  Bulletin  259.  The  abstract  contains  a  de- 
scription of  the  geology  and  coal  seams  of  the  Cape  Lis- 
burne region. 
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Annual  Address  of  the  President 


BY  HON.  J.  H.   RICHXRDS,   BOISE,  IDAHO. 

Uuder  instructions  from  your  Board  of  Directors,  it 
lias  been  customary  during  tho  time  I  liave  been  President 
of  this  organization,  to  deliver  what  is  called  the  "Presi- 
dent's Annual  Address.''  The  real  purpose  of  this  custom 
heretofore  has  been  to  place  before  the  American  people 
a  concise  statement  of  the  work  and  aims  of  this  institution. 
As  it  was  importan^t  that  this  should  be  correctly  stated,  I 
have  heretofore  prepared  this  address  in  writing,  with  some 
considerable  care,  but  at  this  time  I  feel  justified,  in  view 
of  my  relations  to  this  body,  that  I  should  give  myself  a 
little  freer  scope,  and  speak  to  you  as  my  heart  shall  dic- 
tate. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  President  of  this  organ- 
ization for  four  consecutive  years.  During  that  time  it  has 
taken  on  its  present  legal  form  as  a  corporation,  organized 
under  the  law^s  of  the  state  of  Colorado,  with  its  Board  of 
Directors  and  legal  officers. 

This  was  done  that  definiteness  of  purpose  and  pei-ma- 
nency  of  organization  might  be  conspicuous  in  the  working 
of  The  American  Mining  Congress. 

This  step  had  in  view  the  fact  that  the  mineral  industry 
of  this  great  country  reaches  underneath  all  the  other  great 
industries  clear  down  the  years  of  the  future,  and  this  or- 
ganization, to  aid  in  bringing  out  of  those  resources  what 
is  best  to  the  American  people,  ought  to  be  as  enduring  in 
purpose  as  that  which  it  represents.  Its  purposes,  while 
definite,  in  a  sense,  are  of  such  a  nature  that  under  this  plan 
of  organization,  they  can  expand  with  the  expanding  oppor- 
tunities ot  this  body  as  its  work  goes  on. 

Therefore  we  organized  in  the  form  we  now  have,  hop- 
ing that  as  the  years  go  by  imd  this  organization  demon- 
strates that  it  is  worthy  of  that  for  which  it  stands,  it  may 
attract  to  itself  all  of  that  which  is  best  in  the  best  thought 
of  ijiining  men  and  those  who  are  in  other  industries  allied 
with  mining.  This  gives  a  definite  aim  extending  all  down 
the  years,  ever  widening  to  meet  expanding  conditions. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  appropriate  at  this. time 
that  I  should  suggest  for  your  consideration  certain  things 
that  in  my  judgment  and  in  the  judgment  of  your  Board  of 
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Directors.are  worthy  of  your  consideration  on  this  occasion, 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  aid  you  in  the  determination  of  those 
matters  that  will  be  brought  before  you. 

First,  it  seems  to  me  that  every  man  has  his  limitations 
of  usefulness  in  certain  directions  and  it  seems  proper  for 
me  to  say  to  you  that  in  my  judgment  the  time  has  arrived 
when  you  should  select  as  the  presiding  officer  of  this  body 
some  man  who  is  better  equipped  for  accomplishing  the 
immediate  work  confronting  it  than  myself. 

I  was  placed  here  because  it  was  believed  by  those  .who 
were  instrumental  in  placing  me  in  this  position  that  I  pos- 
sessed the  faculty  of  organization.  XJpon  that  theory  I 
accepted  it,  and  upon  that  theory  I  have  acted,  and  this 
body  now  represents  an  organized  body  of  men  with  pur- 
poses outlined  in  your  Articles  of  Incorporation  and  By- 
Laws,  as  the  outgrowth  of  that  idea.  I  do  not  for  one  in- 
stant claim  the  credit  for  this. 

I  can  illustrate  my  idea  of  that  by  a  statement:  At 
El  Paso  one  year  ago,  when  we  were  holding  our  session 
there,  a  gentleman  stopped  me  in  the  street  and  said:  "I 
can  not  understand  how  you  hav^  conducted  this  organiza- 
tion, as  I  have  known  it  from  the  time  you  took  charge  of  it 
to  the  present  time,  and  had  everything  work  so  harmo- 
niously." I  said:  *'That  is  perfectly  easy.  I  have  simply 
been  able  to  select  and  attract  around  me  men  who  are 
capable  of  doing  big  things.  They  have  done  the  woric, 
and  I  have  stood  still  and  looked  wise."  And  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  truth  in  that,  because  these  men  who  have  . 
stood  by  me  in  this  position  have  done  most  of  this  work 
of  organization,  and  it  is  due  to  me  and  due  to  them  and 
due  to  you  to  state  that  most  of  the  suggestions  that  haye 
resulted  in  bringing  out  this  organization  as  it  stands  be- 
fore the  world  to-day  came  from  those  Directors  whom  you 
have  selected  from  year  to  year. 

When  we  took  hold  of  this  matter  at  Butte,  Montana, 
four  years  ago,  those  of  you  who  were  present  there  will  re- 
member what  a  chaotic  state  everything  was  in.  The 
Chairman  absolutely  lost  control  of  the  convention;  there 
was  no  accounting  for  funds  to  anybody,  no  system  or 
order,  or  general  aim  to  thir  organization.  We  had  no 
money,  we  had  no  standing,  and  we  were  almost  without 
hope.  Out  of  that  condition  your  Board  of  Directors  have 
brought  out  what  this  organization  now  stands  for,  and  I 
say,  without  any  fear  of  contradiction,  that  it  is  organized 
on  a  clean,  good,  sound,  honorable,  business  basis,  on  a 
basis  that  it  needs  not  to  apologize  to  any  one,  as  a  result    ^ 
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of  the  best  thought  of  the  best  men  who  have  been  con- 
nected with  this  organization. 

Second,  you  will  naturally  realize  that  one  of  the  first 
things  we  had  to  consider  was  the  importance  of  sustain- 
ing this  organization  and  meeting  its  necessary  expenses. 
Under  the  old  system  of  the  International  Mining  Congress, 
we  appealed  to  diflferent  localities  to  hold  the  sessions 
there  and  they  agreed  to  contribute  so  much  money  toward 
the  expense  of  this  organization;  but  it  did  not  impress  us 
that  that  was  a  good  business  i)olicy.  If  the  mining  indus- 
try is  worthy  of  such  an  organization,  then  that  organiza- 
tion ought  to  be  self-supporting  and  it  ought  to  go  into  any 
community  where  it  holds  its  sessions  in  a  dignified  manner, 
and  beg  of  no  man  and  no  community;  and  upon  that  the- 
ory we  have  undertaken  to  organize  upon  a  membershij) 
basis.  While  it  is  a  corporation,  it  ha^  no  stock.  You  can 
readily  understand  why  that  is  true,  because  every  member 
has  but  one  vote  Avhen  present  upon  matters  pertaining  to 
this  body,  and  when  he  is  not  present,  of  course,  that  share 
or  that  membership  is  not  represented  and  can  not  be  trans- 
ferred, so  that  no  body  or  clique  of  men  can  control  this 
organization. 

You  can  readily  understand  that  it  was  difficult  to 
start  on  a  financial  basis  that  would  be  sound.  But  out  of 
a  multitude  of  counsel  there  is  wisdom;  we  started  on  a 
small  basis  of  $5.00  for  membership,  $50.00  for  life  member- 
ship, 12.00  annual  dues,  and  $1.00  for  associate  delegates. 
At  El  Paso  the  Board  of  Directors  realized  that  this  insti- 
tution could  not  be  supported  on  so  small  a  basis,  and 
brought  up  the  question  of  amending  the  By-Laws  and 
placing  it  upon  the  basis  of  $15.00  for  membership  and 
$10.00  annual  dues,  and  $100.00  for  life  membership.  The 
question  was  debated  pro  and  con,  and  as  you  realize,  nec- 
essarily, those  of  you  who  liave  heretofore  attended  this 
body,  that  many  times  the  membership  or  delegates  who 
were  there  at  one  session,  would  bo  almost  entirely  different 
at  another  session,  and  tlierefore  they  did  not  seem  to  com- 
prehend the  necessity  of  a  higher  initiation  or  membei'ship 
fee,  and  the  discussion  was  bringing  on'  some  feeling  and 
bitterness,  and  I  suggested  to  some  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, "Let  this  matter  drop.  Rather  than  have  any  personal 
controversy  over  this  matter  now,  we  will  call  a  special 
meeting,  where  members  only  are  present,  and  will  act  upon 
it  intelligently  at  that  meeting."  Therefore  we  called  a 
meeting  to  be  held  in  Denver  last  May  for  that  particular 
purpose,  and  this  question  was  discussed  pro  and  con,  and 
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almost  unanimously  the  By-Laws  were  amended  so  that 
now  the  membership  fee  is  |15.00,  annual  dues  f  10.00,  and 
the  life  membership  fee  flOO.OO.  So  that  is  the  present 
status.  You  win  readily  see  that  only  members  can  vote 
upon  those  matters  which  pertain  to  the  legal  status  of  this 
body,  such  as  electing  Directors,  etc.  Delegates,  who  are 
not  members,  can  participate  in  all  of  the  deliberations  In 
the  open  sessions  pertaining  to  the  matters  which  are  un- 
der discussion  by  the  Congress,  on  the  same  basis  as  mem- 
bers. We  do  not  feel  tliat  it  would  be  wise  to  limit  these 
discussions  to  members  only,  because,  many  times,  men 
who  have  not  sufficient  interest  to  become  members,  would 
have  sufficient  interest,  in  some  of  our  important  questions, 
to  come  as  a  delegate  and  present  that  question,  and  we  * 
want  the  widest  opening  to  receive  anything  that  is  good, 
and  therefore  we  have  adopted  that  system. 

Third,  two  years  ago,  fr-eling  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  an  organization  of  national  character 
should  have  some  permanent  business  headquarters,  that 
it  might  not  be  required  to  move  its  valuable  records 
around  and  lose  them,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past,  that 
question  was  presented  and  Ihis  city  was  selected  as  the 
permanent  business  headquarters  of  this  organization. 
That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  you  can  not  hold  your 
annual  sessions  in  any  place  in  the  United  States  that  is 
desired;  in  fact,  it  might  be  very  wholesome  to  hold  ses- 
sions in  other  places,  as  it  gives  this  body  an  opportunity 
to  attract  public  attention  to  some  particular  locality  that 
will  bring  out  some  particular  idea  which  is  especially  use- 
ful to  mining.  So  that  is  open  to  this  body,  through  its 
Board  of  Directors,  by  a  recommendation  of  the  members, 
to  hold  any  session  at  such  a  point  as  you  may  deem  best 
for  this  organization. 

Then  you  can  understand  further  that  besides  these 
records  that  ought  to  be  kept  somewhere,  so  that  everyone 
throughout  the  Tnited  States  would  know  where  they  are, 
and  know  the  business  headquarters  of  this  Congress,  that 
they  might  address  the  Secretary  at  any  time,  we  have  fur- 
ther things  that  we  want  to  accomplish.  We  want  a  min- 
ing libraiy,  made  up  of  scientific  works  pertaining  to  min- 
ing, of  general  works  pertaining  to  mining,  a  legal  library 
pertaining  to  mining,  the  best  libra ly  in  the  world  on  all 
mining  subjects,  where  a  man  can  write  to  the  Secretary 
and  secure  information  upon  tc^-hnical,  general  and  legal 
questions  pertaining  to  mining,  and  as  it  will  be  augmented^ 
in  the  future,  such  a  library  will  become  of  great  value  and) 
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should  have  a  permanent  location.  In  addition  to  this,  we 
have  the  hope,  as  the  yeai's  go  by,  that  we  can  place  in  the 
headquarters  of  this  Congress  a  mineral  collection,  scien- 
tific, general,  and  beautiful,  thac  will  attract  the  attention 
of  the  world.  Why  not  have  the  mining  industry  collect  and 
have  for  use  and  examination  by  those  who  are  interested,  a 
splendid  mineral  collection  that  will  adequately  represent 
the  mining  industry  of  America?  When  this  question  was 
first  presented  at  Portland,  Oregon,  an  elderly  gentleman, 
in  fact  two  of  them,  called  upon  me  and  said:  "If  you  are 
going  to  establish  a  collection  of  that  character,  I '  have  a 
collection  that  it  has  taken  a  lifetime  to  gather;  it  is  in- 
valuable; but  I  am  getting  old,  and  I  do  not  want  it  scat- 
tered; I  want  it  left  where  it  will  be  appreciated,  and  where 
it  will  be  useful,  and  I  will  donate  that  collection  for  this 
Congress  if  you  will  care  for  it."  So  said  the  other  gen- 
tleman. 

And  so  I  anticipate  that  there  will  be  a  magnificent  col- 
lection here  of  that  character  which  will  be  brought  up 
from  the  past,  and  not  wholly  gathered  in  the  future.  That 
collection  must  be  cared  for,  and  preserved,  and  it  will  be 
augmented  and  will  grow  with  the  mining  industry  and  it 
will  attraat  the  attention  of  any  man  who  is  interested  in 
mining,  or  any  of  its  allied  industries  who  might  be  going 
across  this  continent,  and  who  would  stop  over  a  day  to 
see  that  magnificent  collection  and  what  it  means. 

You  can  readily  understand  that  to  carry  out  this  work 
it  will  be  necessjai^y  to  have  a  mining  building.  We  have 
disagreed  somewhat  upon  the  theory  of  bringing  that  into 
a  manifestation,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  can  be  accom- 
plished, and  a  building  will  be  erected  here  in  this  beau- 
tiful city  that  will  represent  the  ideal  of  mining,  and  what 
it  means  to  the  American  people. 

There  have  been  two  plans  suggested  and  much  dis- 
cussed by  your  Board  of  Directors;  one  is  called  the  prac- 
tical plan,  or  business  plan,  and  the  other  is  called  the  sen- 
timental plan.  The  business  plan,  as  I  understand  it, 
means  that  we  should  issue  bonds  under  the  name  of  this 
Congress,  those  bonds  to  be  taken  up  by  those  who  will,  es- 
pecially by  members,  and  the  money  to  be  used  to  erect  this 
structure  and  equip  it.  I  think  that  about  outlines  what  is 
termed  the  practical  or  business  plan. 

The  second  plan  represents  this  idea:  That  any  man 
who  contributes  his  money  to  an  institution  of  this  charac- 
ter is  entitled  to  know  that  that  money  is  dedicated  for  all 
future  time  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  y^it^^jV^^^^to^l^ 
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can  not  be  sold  out  under  mortgage  or  for  taxes,  but  that 
it  be  perpetually  consecrated  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  donated. 

I  understand,  and  all  of  us  do,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
have  money  to  erect  a  structure  of  this  character.  The 
question  of  how  soon  it  is  to  be  erected  is  not  so  important 
as  the  character  of  the  building  that  we  will  erect  and  the 
basis  on  which  it  is  to  be  erected  and  preserved.  You  can 
see,  under  the  sentimental  idea,  that  it  means  that  that 
plan  be  adopted  which  will  erect  a  structure  here  that  will 
be  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  mining  temple,  dedicated  to  the 
mining  industry  for  all  future  time.  How  shall  we  raise 
the  money?  I  believe  that  there  are  American  mining  men 
who  have  been  so  bountifully  blessed  by  mining  that  they 
will  realize  their  obligation  to  this  great  industry  suffi- 
ciently, one  or  more  of  them,  to  contribute  sufficient  money 
to  place  here  a  temple  that  will  be  an  ornament  and  useful 
to  mining  for  all  future  years;  and  not  only  that,  but  they 
will  furnish  sufficient  means  to  endow  it  so  that  it  will  be 
preserved  in  all  its  beauty,  without  mar  or  blemish,  as  the 
years  go  by,  that  they  might  know  that  the  money  contrib- 
uted by  them  was  dedicated  perpetually  to  that  purpose 
without  fear  of  its  being  turned  aside  from  its  beneficent 
object  by  foreclosure  or  taxation.  You  can  readily  under- 
stand that  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  legislation,  possibly, 
in  this  state  to  accomplish  that  purpose,  that  the  title  may 
be  forever  fixe<l,  perhaps  so  that  it  will  be  free  from  taxa- 
tion, as  it  ought  to  be. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  thai  the  structure  should  be  of 
the  finest  architectural  type  that  could  come  from  the  great 
architectural  geniuses  of  this  age,  beautiful  in  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  constructed,  possessing 
in  a  marked  degree  the  elements  of  durability,  as  it  will  rep- 
resent the  element  of  durability  that  mineral  has,  as  well 
as  that  wMch  is  ornamental,  and  it  will  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  any  man  who  gazes  upon  it,  and  make  any  man  who 
is  interested  in  mining  realize  that  sentiment  in  mining  has 
meaning  just  as  much  as  it  has  in  dollars. 

You  take  out  of  mining,  or  any  great  industry,  the  sen- 
timent that  attaches  to  the  human  heart  and  you  have 
taken  from  it  its  most  valuable  asset.  As  suggested  this 
morning,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  great  wealth  with 
which  this  nation  has  been  endowed  in  its  mineral  re- 
sources, is  to  be  of  any  value  to  America  in  making  this 
nation  we  love  so  much,  enduring  and  respected  and  loved, 
it  must  be  because  that  mineral  wealth  is  use<Jig]^)5^j(|^@\95)Qle 
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ing  the  highest  order  of  American  citizenship  and  Ameri- 
can home  life,  which  is  our  national  foundation. 

Then  I  say  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  haste  as  it  is 
a  matter  of  planning,  planning  for  the  centuries  which  are 
to  come  that  a  pride  in  the  mining  industry  may  be  stimu- 
lated or  inspired  in  every  man  who  gazes  upon  that  struc- 
ture and  upon  its  equipment  and  upon  its  collection  of  use 
and  beauty,  so  that  he  will  be  glad  that  he  is  a  mining  man, 
and  that  through  mining  we  are  developing  the  greatest 
manhood  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Because  there  is  something  about  mining  that  makes 
mining  men  generous  and  not  little.  They  do  not  get  their 
money  by  merely  saving.  Anybody  could  do  that.  But 
they  get  it  by  wisdom  of  investment  of  time  and  talent  and 
money  and  skill.  That  is  what  makes  mining  men  great, 
because  they  have  to  do  great  things;  therefore  they  must 
be  men  that  are  capable  of  thinking  of  great  things;  and 
therefore  I  say  these  sentimental  ideas  that  underlie  our 
entire  growth  are  the  richest  asset  that  belongs  to  the  min- 
ing industry  of  our  great  country  to-day,  in  my  judgment. 
Therefore,  I  believe,  as  I  have  talked  with  some  men  of 
wealth,  men  who  have  succeeded  in  life  in  the  business  of 
mining,.and  men  who  have  been  thoughtful,  that  the  money 
question  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  this  mining  temple,  is 
the  smallest  part  of  it.  But  lay  your  plans-and  foundations 
wisely,  legally  and  well,  and  then  let  men  who  have  pros- 
pered so  wonderfully  in  mining  know  what  you  want  and  it 
will  be  yours.  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  learn  this  one 
lesson — that  while  the  American  people  are  largely  aiming 
in  all  their  ambitions  and  efforts  for  money  and  wealth, 
that  is  a  mere  incident,  because  any  mining  man,  be  he 
young  or  old,  when  shown  that  he  can  handle  great  mining 
undertakings  at  a  profit,  does  not  need  to  stop  and  wonder 
whether  he  will  be  wealthy  or  not;  for  wealth  will  be  forced 
upon  him  as  a  certainty.  It  is  just  like  following  the  prin- 
ciple of  mathematics,  because  if  you  follow  the  right  prin- 
ciple you  cannot  avoid  the  fruitage  of  that  principle.  So 
in  mining.  If  you  follow  the  right  ideas  you  need  not  be 
anxious  about  wealth;  that  will  come  as  a  necessity.  So  in 
all  departments  of  life.  And  so  I  say  that  is  the  thing  that 
troubles  me  the  least.  The  thing  that  troubles  me  most, 
and  what  I  would  like  to  impress  upon  you  on  this  occa- 
sion, is  that  we  need  your  hearty  cooperation  upon  this  idea 
and  at  least  your  moral  support.  If  I  can  inspire  you  with 
the  one  idea  that  underneath  this  great  organization,  as  it 
will  be,  and  behind  this  great  structure  g^^  .Y^'lQt3fe^^' 
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repi'esent,  there  is  a  most  mighty  impuls<»  for  good  to  min- 
ing and  mining  men,  then  I  know  you  are  willing  to  give 
it  your  encouragement  and  support.  So  I  say  that  it  is  the 
sentimental  idea  underlying  this  which  means  the  most  to 
you  and  me. 

Fourth.  There  is  another  thought  that  I  would  like 
to  develop,  and  that  is  this:'  The  greatest  and  most  force- 
ful principle  to-day  in  all  the  industrial  upbuilding  of  our 
country  is  the  idea — or  principle,  if  you  please  to  call  it 
that — of  cooperation.  Nations  in  former  times,  as  history 
reveals,  undertook  to  upbuild  and  stand  upon  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  neighbors.  War  and  its  victories  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  culminating,  crowning  glories  of  national 
life.  Murder  was  taken  as  the  basis  of  victory.  This  (con- 
ception is  false  in  every  sense,  as  nations  are  beginning  to 
learn,  and  as  nations  learn  it  they  will  impress  more  and 
more  the  idea  on  the  people,  that  no  business  man  ought  to 
expect  to  succeed  and  make  his  life  work  a  success  on  the 
idea  of  the  destiniction  of  his  neighbor,  but  by  cooperating 
with  him.  That  is  the  correct  theory  on  which  this  nation 
must  be  builded  if  it  is  to  be  enduring.  The  foi-m  under 
which  the  great  industrial  uplift  of  this  nation,  which  has 
brought  it  in  such  bold  relief  before  the  other  nations  of  the 
world,  must  be  developed,  is  the  corporate  idea,  which  is  a 
form  of  cooperation  of  capital,  intellect  and  labor.  That  is 
the  principle  upon  which  what  we  might  term  the  profit- 
making  form  of  cooperation  is  based  in  this  nation.  And  if 
there  is  any  nation  on  earth  blessed  by  that  form  of  coop- 
eration, it  is  the  American  nation.  The  other  nations  of 
the  world  simply  stand  aghast  at  our  achievements;  they 
have  become  so  vast  that  no  individual  would  undertake 
to  construct,  equip  and  operate  any  of  the  great  transcon- 
tinental railroads  or  any  of  our  other  great  enterprises  that 
have  become  too  great  for  any  one  man  to  handle,  and 
therefore  it  is  through  that  theory  of  cooperation  that  they 
are  building  greater  than  they  know.  It  is  true  that  to 
some  extent  the  fair  fame  of  our  country  has  been  tar- 
nished, not  by  the  idea  of  cooperation  or  corporation,  but 
by  the  dishonesty  and  unfairness  with  which  it  has  been 
attempted  to  apply  that  idea.  It  is  true  that  this  nation 
has  been  honored  by  the  majority  of  the  great  corporations 
of  our  land,  but  underneath  some  of  them  there  has  been 
hidden  for  years  that  which  has  been  recently  brought  to 
light,  that  has  almost  alarmed  the  lovers  of  this  country. 
But  the  American  people  are  strong  enough  and  great 
enough,  and  so  is  this  government,  to  make  everv  •^^^PfAalp 
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tion  recognize  that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
is  the  ultimate  power  that  will  rule  in  this  land.  The 
trouble  is  that  those  men  have  sort  of  built  up  a  busi- 
ness moral  code  which  lacks  all  the  vitality  of  the  old  moral 
code^.  They  seem  to  believe  that  those  ideas  are  right; 
they  do  things  as  the  representatives  of  corporations  which 
they  never  would  do  as  individuals.  And  so  you  see  we 
have  a  code  of  legal  morals  growing  up  in  our  business  com- 
munity and  a  code  of  morals  growing  up  among  us  as  indi- 
viduals. Now,  it  seems  to  me  the  time  has  come  when  we 
must  have  that  form  of  cooperation  which  will  teach  these 
business  men  that  that  is  not  the  way  to  succeed  in  business 
and  make  this  nation  great,  and  I  contend  that  every  man 
and  every  set  of  men  w^ho  represent  this  great  idea  and  are 
doing  so  much  for  themselves  and  our  country  must  remem- 
ber that  the  great  American  ])eople  have  an  interest  in 
those  things  and  have  a  right  to  inquire  upon  what  basis 
they  are  conducting  those  great  corporations.  And  to  im- 
press that  idea  upon  these  business  men,  you  see  another 
form  of  cooperation  coming  out  all  over  this  western  coun- 
try, as  represented  by  the  American  Mining  Congress,  the 
National  Irrigation  Congress,  the  Trans-Mississippi  Con- 
gress, the  Seeing  America  Congress  and  these  other  forms 
of  cooperation.  What  is  underneath  those  great  ideas  and 
those  meetings?  Absolute  integrity  of  purpose.  And  they 
are  trying  to  bring  out  and  give  expression  to  that  high 
ideal  of  truly  moral  and  enduring  forms  of  conducting  busi- 
ness. This- Congress  was  organized  upon  that  theory,  that 
as  the  representative  of  the  mine  owner,  the  miner  and  all 
of  those  allied  industries  on  behalf  of  the  American  people, 
it  had  a  right  to  see,  as  far  as  its  influence  could  be  brought 
to  bear,  that  the  best  that  was  in  mining  should  be  brought 
out.  And  that  is  one  of  its  purposes  and  aims.  You  will 
readily  understand  that  when  this  question  of  the  relation 
betw^een  the  miner  or  the  ship])er  and  the  smelter  arose, 
with  the  authority  of  the  board,  T  simply  said  that  those 
mine  owners  and  shippers  had  a  right  to  be  heard  in  this 
organization.  I  said  that  the  same  right  must  be  ex- 
tended to  those  men  who  represented  the  other  side 
of  this  question,  because,  as  I  find,  there  are  always  two 
sides  to  these  great  questions  and  we  are  just  as  much  in- 
terested as  an  organization  in  upholding  the  smelter  in- 
terests if  they  are  right  as  we  are  in  upholding  the  shipping 
interests  if  they  are  right;  or,  if  they  are  wrong,  in  con- 
demning them  on  either  side.  So  T  belie|S)'||^tiS'cft  are  opening 
an  opportunity  where  the  miner,  the  shipper  and  the  sm 
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ter  and  other  allied  industries  can  come  here  and,  if  thej^ 
are  right,  they  will  find  we  will  support  them  and  sustain 
them  in  that  right  course,  and  if  they  are  wrong,  we  will 
compel  them  to  correct  that  wrong;  and  it  is  upon  that 
theory,  and  recognizing  that  fact,  that  this  question 
will  be  presented  for  your  consideration.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  smelter  interests  have  met  us  upon  the  same 
honorable  terms  that  we  have  suggested.  That  indicates 
that  we  are  going  to  have  a  very  interesting  question  dis- 
cussed on  a  manly,  fair  basis.  Now,  upon  this  theory,  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  Congress  can  have  a  mighty  influence. 
Fifth.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  this  nation  must  be  built 
upon  the  idea  of  industry  and  not  war.  The  American  gov- 
vrrnment  ought  to  cooperate  with  the  miner  in  bringing 
ubout  these  higher  ideas,  which  mean  better  citizenship  and 
better  business  methods.  We  scarcely  realize  what  it  means 
to-day,  where  every  impulse  of  the  great  business  undertak- 
ings seems  to  be  the  almighty  dollar,  when  it  seems  that  ev 
ery  political  impulse  of  what  we  call  our  great  men  is  the  al- 
mighty dollar;  that  underneath  it  all  is  the  great  impulse 
that  should  be  brought  to  light  and  that  should  dominate 
in  all  these  things,  and  that  is  that  which  brings  out  the 
best  in  American  manhood  and  American  womanhood.-  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  when  men  should  real- 
ize that  this  nation  must  be  enduring  and  great  because 
it  is  an  industrial  nation,  because  we  are  using  wisely  that 
which  nature  has  given  us  to  bring  to  this  country  its 
crowning  glory,  its  splendid  manhood  and  womanhood,  and 
out  of  that  a  crowning  statesmanship,  constructive  in  its 
basis  and  in  its  purposes,  and  not  selfish  and  destructive. 
So  it  does  seem  to  me  that  if  this  nation  is  to  be  great  as  an 
industrial  nation,  the  government  should  have  a  part  in 
this  cooperation  in  order  that  stability  be  given  to  all  in- 
dustrial enterprise,  and  that  we  should  not  have  a  great 
upheaval  of  industrial  prosperity  to-day  and  depression  to- 
morrow, when  men  are  ruined  in  a  year,  and  the  country 
is  disheartened  and  discouraged.  These  things  are  not  evi- 
dence of  the  wisdom  of  our  American  policy,  but  of  lack 
of  wisdom, — these  mighty  depressions  such  as  took  place 
in  1893.  If  we  had  used  the  right  kind  of  wisdom  in  this 
country  that  devastating  episode  would  never  have  oc- 
curred in  this  land,  and  it  should  not  oc(*ur  again,  and  it 
never  would  if  our  business  was  condu(*ted  upon  the  right 
theory.  And  if  business  men  who  are  so  engrossed  in  mak- 
ing money  and  making  a  success  out  of  their  enterprises,  j{g 
which  is  commendable,  cannot  find  time  to  see  these  things,    ^ 
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then  we  should  organize  in  a  manner  to  call  them  to  their 
attention,  and  when  we  do  you  will  find  they  are  big  enough 
to  heed  it.  I  find,  in  talking  with  these  men,  who  seem  so 
absorbed  in  their  mighty  undertakings  that  they  forget  the 
morality  upon  which  they  should  be  based,  that  when  you 
call  their  attention^  to  it  they  say,  "Yes,  you  are  right,"  and 
these  great  railroad  magnates,  who  are  such  splendid  evi- 
dence of  American  nianhood  to-day,  and  are  so  important 
a  factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  country,  realize  that  the 
entering  wedge  of  saving  them  from  themselves  was  that 
rate  bill  passed  in  Congress  in  the  last  session.  Those  men 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  they  were  going  crazy,  almost, 
on  the  wrong  theory  and  needed  to  be  brought  back  to  a 
realization  of  what  they  were  doing.  They  realize  to-day 
that  they  are  prospering  as  they  have  never  prospered  be- 
fore, and  it  will  ever- be  so  when  men  act  on  the  right 
theory,  and  when  we  cooperate  together.  .No  man  wants 
any  corporation  or  organization  to  fail  io  receive  all  the 
legitimate  profits  that  belong  to  it.  Is  it  not  a  splendid 
thing  when  you  see  such  magnificent  men  as  James  J.  Hill 
and  see  that  through  his  mighty  energy  and  intellect  he 
has  filled  the  Northwest  with  a  home  life  that  in  the  hours 
of  danger,  perhaps,  will  be  the  salvation  of  our  country 
in  years  yet  to  come?  Is  it  not  splendid  to  see  that  great 
character  go  into  the  Trans-Mississippi  Congress  and  warn 
the  people  of  this  country  of  its  danger  that  he  sees  through 
his  thought  and  experience?  Why  not  have  great  mining 
men,  great  railroad  men  and  great  manufacturers  go  into 
these  congresses  and  tell  us  frankly  what  they  have  learned 
from  their  experience  and  thought  on  these  great  ques- 
tions, and  help  to  guide  us  aright  in  our  great  national  and 
industrial  life?  Those  men  are  great,  but  tHey  would  be 
greater  if  they  would  add  that  one  element  to  their  pres- 
ent greatness.  They  owe  it  to  the  American  people,  those 
men  who  have  made  those  magnificent  fortunes  as  a  result 
of  their  intellect  and  energy,  because  of  the  bounties  that 
have  been  heaped  upon  them,  to  come  out  on  these  great 
questions  and  help  the  American  people  to  free  themselves 
from  these  blunders  that  may  carrs'  us  down  into  other 
periods  of  great  depression  in  business  and  finance.  They 
owe  this  to  themselves  and  to  ^hese  great  institutions  which 
they  represent,  and  this  organization  has  been  organized 
to  see  if  it  could  not  get  the  cooperation  of  the  American 
government  to  place  in  this  great  industrial,  whirling  busi- 
ness life,  that  element  of  stability  and  true  morality  and 
Integrity  whicli  will  make  our  industrial  life  enduring  and 
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will  add  the  grandest  luster  to  this  nation  that  has  ever 
been  dreamed  of  by  the  most  ardent  lovers  of  our  country. 
Then  we  contend  that  we  have  a  right  as'  the  repre- 
sentatives of  one  of  the  greatest  industries  in  this  coun- 
ti-y  to  call  attention  to  this  lack  of  cooperation — be- 
cause all  of  the  real  enduring  material  wealth  of  your  na- 
tion comes  from  mining;  when  you  exhaust  your  mines  you 
never  can  replace  them,  they  are  gone  forever.  I  contend 
tliat  this  is  true — that  the  American  j)eople  have  in  the 
great  coal  mines  of  this  nation  an  absolute  interest,  not- 
withstanding the  legal  title  may  stand  in  some  individual 
or  corporation.  They  have  tills  interest,  they  have  a  right 
to  know  that  that  great  coal  bed  will  not  be  wasted,  that 
it  will  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  industries  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  American  people.  I  have  read  from  unques- 
tioned authority  that  in  some  of  the  great  coal  mines  of 
tliis  nation  there  is  a  terrible  waste  going  on.  They  have 
sinaller  veins,  abundantly  large  enough  to  work,  but  not 
so  good  a  grade  as  those  that  lie  beneath,  and  they  will 
mine  out  that  which  is  best  below,  allowing  the  smaller 
veins  to  be  caved  in  and  destroyed  forever.  You  have  an 
interest  as  American  citizens,  to  know  that  everything 
in  those  mines  that  can  be  legitimately  used  should 
be  used  by  the  American  i)eople  now  or  preserved  for  the 
future.  And  as  you  go  down  these  great  valleys  in  the  East 
and  in  the  West  you  see  being  hurled  out  into  the,  glare  of 
the  midnight  a  mighty  waste  in  our  great  coke  ovens,  equal 
to  thive  million  horse  ]>ower,  continually  pulling,  per  an- 
num, equal  to  the  great  Niagara,  absolutely  wasted  upon 
the  night  air.  Have  we  no  interest  in  such  things?  Is  it 
not  possible  that  if  the  government  would  cooperate,  it 
would  help  (*onserve  and  save  and  use  those  great  forces 
to  be^tter  advantage?  Shall  we  go  on  and  waste  that 
colossal  heritage  which  ought  to  be  used — and  science  can 
tell  us  how  to  use  it?  You  have  enormous  interest  in  your 
great  forests.  The  government  begins  to  recognize  that  it 
must  take  part  in  preserving  to  the  American  people  that 
increment  in  the  great  American  forests,  that  they  must 
preserve  it  for  use  in  the  industries  of  our  country.  They 
have  the  same  interest  in  the  iron  and  coal  and  lead  mines 
and  all  the  other  mines,  to  see  that  the  best  use  shall  be 
made  of  that  great  heritage  which,  once  used,  is  destroyed 
and  gone  forever.  Agriculture  may  renew  itself  from  >ear 
to  year,  but  mining  never.  And  if  there  is  any  one  duty 
that  the  American  government  owes  to  the  America^  peo-^ 
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pie,  it  is  to  see  that  that  mighty  heritage  is  preserved  as 
far  as  possible  for  the  use  of  the  American  people. 

Now,  this  same  idea  of  waste  has  been  going  on  in  our 
business  methods.  When  I  was  a  boy,  every  merchant 
thought  he  had  to  succeed  by  competing  with  and  destroy- 
ing, by  underbidding,  his  neighbor.  You  remember  during 
the  days  of  Jay  Gould  what  destructive  methods  they  used 
in  railroad  manipulation.^  Railroads  competed  by  under- 
bidding and  underbidding  until  each  destroyed  the  other, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  American  people  as  well  as  them- 
selves. Those  things  dishonor  a  great  nation  as  well  as  the 
men  who  conduct  them.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  this  gov- 
ernment has  a  right  and  has  an  interest  and  has  a  duty  to 
perform,  in  these  mattei*s,  to  see  that  we  do  not  rest  upon 
that  old  destructive  competitive  basis  but  uj^on  a  construct- 
ive basis.  Many  people  say  we  ought  to  have  the  old  time 
competition,  but  that  means  destruction  of  your  neighbor. 
That  is  not  right,  in  my  judgment.  But  we  should  builc}  up 
a  constructive  business  theory  and  let  competition  re^t 
upon  the  element  of  service  rather  than  destroy  your  ccim- 
petitor.  Then  by  that  idea  of  servi(?e  you  bring  out  the  best 
in  your  management  as  well  as  in  your  manhood  and  give 
the  American  people  the  best  that  American  genius  can 
give  them.  So  we  want  constructive  business  methods  as 
well  as  constructive  statesmanship  in  this  country,  and 
upon  that  theory  we  claim  we  have  a  right  to  ask  the  gov- 
ernment of  these  United  States  to  cooperate  with  us  by 
creating  a  Department  of  Mining  that  should  be  presided 
over  by  the  greatest  mining  genius  of  this  age,  who  would 
be  creative  in  his  powers  and  not  work  along  the  line  of 
bureaus  and  tributaries.  He  sliould  not  be  a  tributary  to 
the  river,  but  he  should  be  able  to  create  a  river  of  public 
sentiment  in  all  that  is  best  in  American  manhood  and  citi- 
zenship and  industrial  life.  Upon  tliat  theory  we  claim  this 
government  should  create  a  Department  of  Mining  and 
then  place  at  its  head  the  greatest  mining  character  in  this 
nation,  a  man  who  has  proven  that  he  is  worthy  of  that 
great  honor.  And,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  Con- 
gress must  render  a  mighty  service  to  the  American  people, 
its  industrial  life  as  well  as  our  government,  in  bringing 
out  that  which  is  best  in  our  industrial  upbuilding. 

Sixth.  Another  thing  which  will  be  of  value  to  you  as 
mining  men  as  the  years  go  by  is  to  meet  annually  at  these 
sessions  the  best  mining  thought  and  the  best  mining  man- 
hood of  this  country.  I  would  not  e^cichange  some  of  the 
friendships  I  have  formed  through  my  oonnectioTV^'Wh  thm 
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Congress  for  all  the  money  this  nation  could  heap  upon  any 
man.  That  kind  of  wealth  is  enduring,  joyous  and  delight- 
ful, and  helps  to  bring  out  of  me  that  which  is  best;  and  it 
would  bring  out  of  you  that  which  would  give  you  more  sat- 
isfaction, through  the  friendships  that  you  will  form  for  the 
great  manhood  that  is  represented  by  American  mining  if 
we  attract  them  to  our  midst  and  meet  them  year  after  year 
and  hear  their  splendid  thoughts,  shake  their  magnetic 
hands  and  realize  what  a  splendid  manhood  is  represented 
by  the  American  mining  industry. 

I  have  briefly  told  you  my  theory  upon  which  this 
American  Mining  Congress  can  be  conducted;  I  leave  it 
.  with  you  to  say  whether  you  can  help  to  carry  it  out  upon 
that  theory,  and  I  ask  you  at  this  session  to  select  in  my 
stead  some  one  more  capable  of  carrying  on  this  great  work, 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  about  reached  my  limita- 
tions in  the  work  I  can  do,  because  of  lack  of  leisure,  lack 
of  money,  lack  of  experience,  and  I  feel  that  other  men, 
more  fully  equipped,  can  do  more  than  I  can  for  this  Con- 
gress. I  have  endeavored  to  inspire  every  man  who  has 
come  in  touch  with  me  with  this  idea — that  so  far  as  this 
Congress  is  concerned  we  never  should  think  of  self  for  one 
moment.  One  man  said  to  me  yesterday,  "We  want  you  to 
serve  again  because  perhaps  it  will  help  you  in  a  business 
way  and  perhaps  politically."  I  said,  "Don't  talk  to  me  in 
that  way.  I  refuse  to  discuss  those  things  upon  that  theory. 
If  you  will  tell  me  that  this  Congress  will  be  greater  in  its 
usefulness  because  I  remain  at  its  head,  you  may  command  • 
me,  but  upon  no  other  theory." 

I  hope  I  have  impressed  upon  you  what  I  term  the  sen- 
timental side  of  this  Congress.  I  would  like  to  talk  with 
you  twQ  hours,  because  there  is  meat  in  it  if  I  could,  but  it 
seems  to  me  you  understand  the  purpose  of  your  Board  of 
Directors,  and  I  ask  you  to  consider  these  questions  in  all 
seriousness  that  the  world  may  know  from  now  on  that 
this  Congress  is  a  dignified,  manly  body  that  is  going  to 
see  that  justice  will  be  done  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  do  it, 
and  that  we  may  inspire  the  enactment  of  those  laws  that 
will  increase  the  confidence  of  the  American  people  in  the 
mining  industry,  because  it  is  one — I  will  say  perhaps  not 
a  great  investment  industry,  but  it  is  the  greatest  legiti- 
mate speculative  industry  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and 
we  have  a  right  to  bring  that  to  the  attention  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  so  that  they  will  understand  it,  as  in  all  busi- 
ness ventures  there  is  that  element  of  speculation,  but  in 
mining  success  is  more  certain  than  in  any  other  indjistry 
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that  I  know  of  in  this  country.  And  it  is  a  legitimate  busi- 
ness undertaking.  Look  at  the  great  coal  and  iron  and 
lead  and  silver  mines.  Do  they  not  represent  a  mighty  busi- 
ness speculation  on  legitimate  lines?  And  it  is  an  industry 
that  brings  out  the  strongest  that  is  in  our  American  man- 
hood, and  upon  that  theory  I  am  entitled  to  speak  through 
you  to  the  American  people  with  what  little  power  I  have 
and  to  say  that  underneath  this  mining  industry  is  the  most 
enduring  force  that  is  to  make  this  nation  great,  loved  at 
home  and  respected  and  feared  abroad,  of  any  element  in 
our  great  national  material  wealth,  and  I  ask  you  in  all 
your  discussions  to  try  to  bring  out  those  ideas,  always 
leaving  out  personalities.  On  the  train  coming  here  the 
other  day,  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  this  city  was  telling 
me  what  a  magnificent  debate  they  had  at  the  Democratic 
convention,  but  when  he  told  me  what  that  debate  consisted 
<^f,  I  said,  "Can  you* show  me  one  element  in  that  debate 
that  brought  out  of  the  great  Democratic  party  one  element 
of  greatness  or  inspired  one  man  with  a  great  purpose  for 
the  future?  Was  it  not  all  personal  and  selfish?"  He  said, 
In  humiliation,  "I  must  admit  that."  But,  if  we  can  place 
our  industrial  life  upon  the  right  basis,  our  political  life 
will  come  out  of  that,  and  out  of  this  industrial  life  will 
come  great  human  characters  that  are  worthy  of  the  great 
American  nation,  and  not  only  states  but  nations,  and  not 
only  this  nation,  but  nations  the  world  over  will  have  an 
interest  in  the  great  achievements  of  the  great  characters 
that  are  developed,  to  the  true  and  lasting  glory  of  the 
American  people. 

I  thank  vou  for  vour  consideration. 
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The  Development  of  the  Metal  Mining  Industry  in  the 
Western  States 


BY   WAUDEMAR   LINDC^REN. 

It  seems  presumptuous  for  anyone  to  take  up  a  subject 
like  the  one  outlined  in  the  title  to  this  paper  and  attempt 
to  treat  it  within  the  cramped  frame  of  a  short  article.  The 
development  of  metal  mining  in  the  western  states  is  really 
a  story  of  the  gold  and  silver  mining  of  the  UnitM  States, 
worthy  of  the'  genius  of  a  historian — a  magnificent  drama 
of  human  endeavor  full  of  romance  and  tragedy,  of  pathos 
and  even  of  humor — a  story  of  the  valiant  struggle  of  a 
race  of  pioneers  to  qonquer  wilderness.  And  this  drama 
has  been  enacted  in  a  worthy  and  ever-changing  scene  set- 
ting; from  the  vine-clad  foothills  of  the  Sierras  it  reaches 
to  the  sage  brush  plains  of  Nevada  and  to  the  iTents  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  From  the  tundras  of  C-ape  Nome  it 
changes  to  Coeur  d'Alene's  forests  and  to  Arizona  deserts 
where  the  mirage  i)lays  with  purple  mountain  ranges. 

Perhaps  the  most  wonderful  fact  of  this  drama  is  that 
the  main  part  of  it  has  been  enacted  within  the  memorj^  and 
experience  of  men  now  living — within  tlie  short  space  of 
fifty-eight  yeai*s.  There  was  a  prelude  to  it,  however: 
Where  the  northern-most  waves  of  Spanish  civilization 
broke  against  the  ranges  of  New  Mexico  dim  records  exist 
of  gold,  silver  and  copper  mining  an  far  back  as  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  And  much  more  recently — in  1828,  and 
following  years — gold  was  washed  by  New  Mexican  placer  . 
miners  in  the  Ortiz  and  San  Pedro  mountains;  almost  sim- 
ultaneously with  the  beginning  of  the  gold  mining  industry 
of  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas. 

The  First , Epoch  of  Placer  Mining. 

Western  metal  mining  began  by  the  application  of  the 
easiest  of  metallurgical  processes,  that  of  washing  gold 
from  gravel.  This  first  epoch,  that  af  placer  mining,  was 
initiated  when  Marshall  discovered  the  yellow  nuggets  in 
his  millrace  at  Coloma,  Eldorado  county,  California,  early 
in  1848.  We  know  the  stirring  story  of  tlie  mad  race  to  the 
gold  fields,  of  the  treasures  won,  and  of  the  foundations  laid 
for  an  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
lirst  decade  was  pretty  fully  occupied  by  gulch  and  river 
mining.    In    the    second    decade    two    important  ^letb-  j 
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ods  of  mining  were  developed.  By  hydraulic  min- 
ing, carried  on  in  California  on  a  scale  never  equaled  else- 
where, whole  mountains  were  washed  away  and  gold  to  the 
amount  of  a  few  cents  per  cubic  yard  saved  with  profit.  By 
drift  mining,  the  gold  stpred  in.  the  bedrock  channels  of  the 
old  Tertiary  rivers  was  extracted  by  means  of  long  tunnels 
underneath  gravel  and  lava  cap,  in  which  quicksand  and 
water  often  were  the  enemies  which  had  to  be  conquered. 
Both  methods  of  mining  are,  of  course,  still  practiced,  and, 
transplanted  by  California  miners,  flourish  in  other  states, 
but  their  glory  began  to  wane  towards  the  end  of  the  '70s. 

Up  to  1859  the  gold  production  had  been  chiefly  con- 
fined to  California,  but  the  following  decade  witnessed  the 
first  attack  on  the  Cordilleran  wilderness  between  Califor- 
nia and  Oregon.  Brave  bands  of  prospectors  opened  a  score 
of  new  gold  fields  from  which  streams  of  gold  flowed  to  add 
to  the  declining  production  in  California.  This  was  the 
time  of  Auburn  and  Canyon  City  in  Oregon;  Florence,  Elk 
City,  Warren,  Oro  Fino  and  the  Boise  Basin  in  Idaho;  Alder 
Gulch,  Confederate  Gulch  and  Last  Chance  in  Montana; 
and  Clear  Creek  and  California  Gulch  in  Colorado.  All  of 
these  placer  camps  flourished  in  the  early  '60s,  but  except- 
ing the  Boise  Basin,  most  of  them  were  short-lived,  and 
were  eventually  turned  over  to  the  patient  Chinaman,  who 
for  many  years  extracted  treasure  from  the  abandoned  dig- 
gings which  should  rather  have  been  reserved  for  men  of 
our  own  race. 

The  gradual  fading  of  the  epoch  of  placer  mining  was 
marked  by  a  decrease  of  gold  production  from  sixty  million 
in  the  early  '50s  to  a  minimum  of  thirty  million 
about  1883.  Of  a  second  epoch  of  placer  mining  we  shall 
speak  later. 

Early  Epoch  of  Gold-Quartz  Mining. 
Gold-quartz  mining  followed  closely  on  the  heels  of 
placer  mining,  but  here  arose  an  entirely  different  and 
much  more  complicated  j)roblein,  which  first  the  talent  of 
the  Southern  Appalachians,  then  that  of  Europe  was 
called  upon  to  solve.  The  mistakes  were  many  and  griev- 
ous; the  ores  below  the  water  level  proved  a  special  stumb- 
ling block,  and  it  was  not  until  from  1870  to  1880  that  the 
industry  was  placed  upon  a  firm  footing.  In  California 
this  was  accomplished  by  breaking  away  from  European 
practice  by  the  invention  of  the  1000-pound,  iron-stemmed 
stamp,  the  broad  amalgamation  table  and  the  Frue  vanner, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  by  the  application  [5>fti3^J§y^@0'(5c<^^^^" 
rination  process  to  the  concentrates.  ^ 
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In  Gilpin  county,  Colorado,  slightly  different  processes 
were  adopted.  Few  of  the  other  placer  districts  of  which 
mention  was  made  above  proved  rich  in  gold  quartz  veins, 
and  this  industry,  though  important,  failed  to  prevent  the 
gradual  decline  of  the  gold  production.  But  men  were  now 
available  who  understood  the  simpler  problems  of  mining 
and  of  amalgamation. 

The  Epoch  of  Silver  Mining. 

The  search  of  the  wilderness  of  the  '60s  was  rewarded 
by  the  discovery  of  thousands  of  deposits,  from  Montana 
to  Arizona.  But  most  of  them  were  not  of  the  familiar 
type  of  gold  quartz  veins.  They  contained  strange  min- 
erals, black  or  brown  masses,  which  turned  to  silver  in  the 
forge,  glittering  galena,  golden  chalcopyrite  and  deceptive 
blackjack — all  of  them  unknown  and  most  of  them  worth- 
less to  the  pioneer  far  from  lines  of  communication.  The 
silver  ores  seemed  most  promising;  to  these  the  miner 
turned  his  attention,  and  so  began  the  third  great  epoch — 
that  of  silver  mining. 

This  new  industry  was  born  in  Nevada  about  1860, 
though  it  did  not  reach  its  maximum  until  many  years 
later.  Tuscarora,  Austin,  Bodie  and,  greatest  of  all,  Vir- 
ginia City,  what  memories  do  not  these  names  bring  back 
to  the  old  miner?  To  the  north,  in  Idaho,  flourished  the 
Owyhee  mines,  the  Custer  and  the  Atlanta  districts;  to  the 
south  many  a  camp  in  the  Mohave  desert  and  in  Arizona. 
Confronted  by  new  conditions,  the  engineer  was  forced  to 
develop  new  processes.  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate 
the  importance  of  the  Comstock  as  a  school  for  mining — 
really  the  first  characteristically  American  school  in  the 
West.  Timbering  by  square  sets  to  remove  large  and  rich 
ore  bodies,  modern  hoisting  and  pumping  engines,  deep 
sinking,  the  fight  against  the  subterranean  heat,  all  these 
made  the  Comstock  a  Mecca  for  mining  men  thirsting  for 
knowledge.  Another  important  step  forward  taken  about 
this  time  was  the  substitution  of  dynamite  for  the  ordinary 
black  powder  and  power  drills  for  hand  drilling.  The  pan 
amalgamation  process — ^with  or  without  i-oasting — and  the 
roasting  and  leaching  process,  if  not  new  in  principle,  were 
developed  to  suit  local  conditions. 

From  the  palmy  days  of  Nevada  in  the  '70s  silver  mill- 
ing steadily  declined  until  at  the  present  time  it  is  a  rarity 
to  hear  the  dull  roar  of  the  mullers  in  the  iron  pans.  But 
in  spite  of  the  enormous  production  of  the  Comstock,  it 
was  not  the  silver  milling  of  diy  ores  that  glutted  the  mar-  mC 
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ket;  it  was  the  stream  of  the  white  metal  pouring  from 
the  smelting  works. 

In  historic  Gilpin  county  the  smelting  industry  started 
in  1868,  modestly  enough  in  its  beginning  and  giving  little 
evidence  of  the  gigantic  proportions  it  was  to  assume  some 
thiFty  years  later.  It  was  found  that  the  despised  sulphide 
ores  contained  copper  and  lead  which  could  be  made  useful 
in  collecting  the  silver  and  the  gold  not  only  in  these,  but 
in  rebellious  dry  ores.  Our  teachers  in  copper  smelting 
were  Welshmen,  while  Germans  instructed  us  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  lead  ores.  An  ever  increasing  stream  of  smelt- 
ing ores  found  their  way  to  the  ready  maw  of  the  reverber- 
atories  or  blast  furnaces.  In  the  '70s  several  smelters  were 
operating  in  Colorado  and  the  silver-lead  mines  at  Eureka, 
Nevada,  were  producing  richly.  Soon  Montana  and  Ari- 
zona established  smelters  and  from  these  times  to  the  pres- 
ent day  the  history  of  smelting  is  one  of  almost  continuous 
progress,  during  which  our  European  teachers  eventually 
were  left  behind.  Whoever  was  the  inventor  of  the  water 
jacket  furnace,  it  is  certain  that  the  principle  was  first  ap- 
plied on  a  large  scale  in  the -United  States.  The  small 
water  jacket  furnace  was  evolved  and  thought  for  a  time 
to  be  a  panacea  against  all  evils;  every  mine  with  smelting 
ore  must  have  one.  Smelting  works  multiplied  rapidly, 
but  alas,  the  small  furnace  proved  an  adept  in  "freezing 
up"  and  many  a  company  came  to  gi^ief  on  account  of  it. 
About  1878  the  Leadville  smelting  ores  were  discovered 
underneath  the  placers  of  California  Gulch  and  the  Colo- 
rado silver  production  doubled  in  a  year.  Aspen  soon 
added  its  masses  of  argentiferous  lead,  polybasite  and  na- 
tive  silver.  Idaht)  contributed  heavily  from  the  rich  smelt- 
ing ore  of  the  Wood  River  district.  Treasures  poured  in 
from  Park  City,  Utah.  Tons  of  almost  solid  horn  silver 
were  mined  at  I^ake  Valley,  New  Mexico,  between  the  raids 
of  the  Apaches.  Steadily  the  silver  output  rose  and  equally 
steadily  the  price  sank.  TJLe  maximum  of  production  of 
63,500,000  ounces  was  attained  in  1895,  since  which  time 
the  annual  yield  has  averaged  55,000,000  ounces,  but  the 
decline  in  price  was  not  checked  until  ten  yeai's  later  when 
the  record  read  47  cents.  Nearly  one-half  of  our  present 
output  is  a  by-product  obtained  from  smelting  of  very  low 
grade  copper  and  lead  ores. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  remarkable  story  of  silver  is 
familiar  to  us.  Eapidly  rising,  the  price  has  attained  70 
cents,  a  fact  which  may  seem  surprising,  but  which  is 
really  only  the  logical  outcome  of  lately  prevailiag  condi- 
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tions.  The  silver  minerH  will  respond  to  the  demand — 
their  ability  to  do  so  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted — and  we  may 
stand  at  the  beginninj?  of  a  second  epoch  of  silver  mining. 

Development  of  Ore  Concentration, 

And  now  we  come  to  another  branch  of  the  mining  in- 
dustry— that  of  concentration.  The  gold  mills  had  long 
practiced  a  more  or  less  crude  concentration  following 
amalgamation,  but  even  after  the  introduction  of  the  van- 
ners  it  left  much  to  desire.  Concentration  is  most  closely 
connected  with  smelting  and  the  rise  of  the  two  arts  was 
simultaneous.  We  followed  the  patterns  of  Europe  which 
had  been  brought  to  gi'eat  perfection,  but  perhaps  they 
were  followed  less  aptly  than  in  other  branches  of  the  in- 
dustry. The  treatment  of  great  bulks  of  low  grade  copper 
and  lead  ores  finally  forrced  an  improvement,  and  the  great 
principles  of  classification  and  sorting  laid  down  long  ago 
by  Rittinger  are  now  scientifically  developed  and  applied!  • 

Condition  of  Mining  Industry  Twenty-Three  Years  Ago. 

Let  us  now,  just  fat  comparison,  glance  back  at  the  con- 
dition of  the  western  country  about  1883:  California 
ground  out  and  washed  a  decreasing  amount  of  goldj  still 
the  proud  leader  in  the  field.  ISTevada's  smelters  and  mills 
were  decaying.  Arizona  produced  a  fair  amount  of  silver 
from  the  Tombstone,  Silver  King  and  other  districts,  but 
the  copper  industry  was  in  its  veriest  infancy  at  Globe,  Clif- 
ton and  Bisbee,  while  United  Verde  was  unknown.  Colo- 
rado was  a  redeeming  feature  as  to  silver  and  lead.  True, 
its  gold  production  was  small,  but  it  was  bravely  held  by 
old  Gilpin  county.  Cripple  Creek  and  fYeede  were  cattle 
pastures.  In  the  San  Juan  countrv%  only  discovered  a  de- 
cade earlier,  some  silver  was  laboriously  and  expensively 
produced,  with  gold  as  a  by-product,  while  at  the  present 
day  its  magnificent  mines  annually  furnish  the  world  with 
some  five  million  dollars  in  gold. 

Utah  had  its  PaVk  City,  Horn  Silver  mine,  and  Tintic, 
but  who  dreamed  of  a  great  (opper  industry  to  rise  in  the 
dull  camp  of  Bingham,  and  the  Mercur  ores  lay  unheeded 
underneath  their  blanket  of  limestone. 

In  Montana  much  silver  mining  was  going  on.  The 
lead  smelters  were  active  and  some  silver-gold  mills  were 
in  operation.  The  first  Anaconda  smelter  with  its  wasteful 
concentration  and  its  rows  of  Welsh  reverberatories  was 
planned;  the  possibility  of  Butte  turning  into  an  important 
copper  camp  was  seriously  discussed.  '  ^  j 
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In  Idaho  prospectors  were  just  trenching  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  outcrops  after  the  wild  midwinter  rush  to  the  Mur- 
ray gold  field. 

As  to  Alaska,  that  territory  slumbered  through  Arctic 
storms  and  midnight  sunshine;  nobody  suspected  what 
would  happen  on  Douglas  Island,  at  Gape  Nome  or  on  the 
Tanana,  twenty  years  later. 

The  Second  Epoch  of  Gold  Mining. 

The  world  woke  up — figuratively  speaking — one  morn- 
ing in  the  early  '80s  and  found  itself  decidedly  short  of 
gold;  as  many  know,  this  is  a  disagreeable  feeling.  The 
United  States  had  barely  produced  thirty  million  dollars 
in  the  last  year.  Realizing  that  gold  was  wanted,  miners 
and  metallurgists  set  abo'ut  to  remedy  the  deficit  and  the 
army  of  gold  enthusiasts  rapidly  increased.  Silver  is  dead, . 
long  live  gold,  was  the  cry,  and  behold,  the  search  for  gold 
proved  easier  than  expected.  In  the  last  decade  of  the  ]iast 
century  the  gold  production  rose  especially  rapidly;  from 
1893  to  1900  it  more  than  doubled. 

This  condition  of  affairs  was  partly  due  to  the  engi- 
neers, but  largely  to  the  prospectors.  The  early  '90s  saw 
some  wonderful  technical  improvements.  First  amcvug 
them  is  the  cyanide  process,  the  practical  application  of  an 
old,  half  forgotten  fact  that  gold  is  soluble  in  cyanide  of 
potassiuiri.  Its  importance  can  not  be  over-stated.  Devel- 
oping rapidly,  it  is  to-day  an  art  in  itself,  providing  a  cheap- 
method  for  the  I'eduction  of  many  gold  and  gold-silver  ores 
formerly  yielding  only  partially  to  pan  amalgamation.  But 
most  important  of  all,  it  provided  ready  means  of  extract- 
ing the  gold  from  the  tailings  of  the  amalgamation  and  con- 
centration mills,  intractable  masses  which  had  piled  up  in 
reproachful  heaps  or  guiltily  escaped  down  stream.  The 
perfection  of  the  barrel  chlorination  process,  bj^  which  it 
became  a  fonnidable  lival  of  the  cyanide  process,  also  be- 
longs to  this  epoch. 

About  this  time  electricity  applied  to  mining  came 
upon  the  scene.  Pumps  and  hoists  and  mills  could  now  be 
driven  at  reasonable  cost  from  distant  waterfalls  or  coal 
fields.  Mining  methods  improved  and  new  ways  of  ex- 
tracting great  ore  bodies,  such  as  the  filling  and  caving  sys- 
tems, often  replaced  the  expensive  square  setting.  The  in- 
vention of  the  so-called  baby  drills  which  could  be  used  in 
stopes,  was  another  notable  step  forward.  When  steam 
was  used  compound  engines  replaced  wasteful  single  cylin- 
ders— the  catalogue  of  improvements  <*oijld^  be  @^^Qf^" 
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tended.  As  a  consequence  of  all  this,  hundreds  of  deposits 
abandoned  by  the  early  miners  at  water  level  were  re- 
opened and  made  productive. 

But  with  all,  this  would  not  have  doubled  the  jiroduc- 
tion.  The  second  factor  was  the  prospector  who  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  demonstrating  the  fallacy  of  the  belief  that  all 
the  gold  deposits  of  this  country  were  known.  In  Cripple 
Creek — foremost  of  all — in  the  Black  Hills,  and  in  the 
many  recently  discovered  rich  districts  of  Nevada,  we  see 
the  result  of  his  work. 

.  The  Second  Epoch  of  Placer  Mining. 

The  third  factor  is  what  may  be  called  the  revival  of 
placer  mining.  Since  1897  the  old  scenes  of  1849  have  been 
re-enacted  with  modern  modifications  in  Alaska,  raising  the 
placer  production  of  the  territory  to  about  twelve  million 
dollars  in  1905.  New  conditions  have  brought  new  inven- 
tions in  placer  mining — among  these  we  may  especially 
mention  the  mining  of  frozen  ground  by  steam.  Nor  can 
it  be  said  with  assurance  that  the  epoch  of  discoveries  in 
Alaska  is  past;  that  frosty  territory  may  have  further  sur- 
prises in  store  for  us.  Meanwhile  another  invention — the 
gold  dredge — began  to  add  to  the  production  of  the  old  dig- 
gings in  California  and  elsewhere.  In  1904  California  pro- 
duced over  two  million  dollars  from  this  source.  Neverthe- 
less the  dredge  and  the  dredging  deposits  have  their  limita- 
tions and  the  yield  from  this  source  will  not  prove  beyond 
calculation. 

Prom  1900  to  1904  the  gold  production  remained  sta- 
tionary except  for  a  decided  decline  in  1903.  But  1905  saw 
a  sharp  increase  to  about  eighty-seven  million  dollars,  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  present  year  will  record  a 
still  higher  notch. 

Will  the  gold  production  soon  reach  the  hundred  mil- 
lion mark?  Who  can  say  it  will  not  while  the  pioneers  are 
still  exploring  Alaska  and  while  the  gold  camps  are  multi- 
plying in  Nevada?  But  one  fact  that  should  be  borne  in 
mind  by  the  enthusiasts  who  predict  a  flood  of  gold  is  that 
the  heavy  increases  do  not,  as  a  rule,  come  from  the  old 
camps,  but  from  the  new  discoveries.  New  ore  bodies  will 
always  be  opened,  but,  be  sure  of  it,  new  camps  will  not 
always  be  discovered  at  the  recent  rate. 

The  Dfvdopnunt  of  the  Base  M<tal  Mining  Industries. 
The  interests  of  good  mining  are  not  always  served  by 
the  finding  of  rich  ore.     True  progress  in  the  art  is  more 
apt  to  be  recorded  in  the  low  grade  mine^,  especially  tho8#lc 
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containing  copper  and  lead  where  small  economies  may 
make  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss,  and  so  it  comes 
that  the  best  practice  and  tlie  most  modern  inventions  may 
be  found  in  our  base  metal  mines. 

Previous  to  1880  the  West  yielded  less  than,  a  fifth  of 
our  total  copper  production — ^small  as  it  was — ^and  that 
fifth  was  really  only  smelted  for  its  property  of  collecting 
gold  and  silver.  The  copper  production  of  the  western 
states  has  grown  from  5,000  Ions  in  1880  to  about  300,000 
tons  in  1906,  and  it  has  doubled  since  1893.  A  flood  of  cop- 
per is  coming  from  Arizona  and  Montana,  and  in  its  pro- 
duction all  the  resources  of  modern  mining  and  smelting 
are  employed.  Compare,  if  you  will,  the  concentration 
mills  and  giant  blast  furnaces,  the  converting  plants,  the 
electrolytic  refineries,  in  short,  the  industry  based  on  a  two 
or  three  per  cent,  ore  with  the  laborious  roasting,  smelting, 
re-smelting  and  refining  of  the  fifteen  per  cent,  ore  of 
twenty  years  ago.  The  leaching  of  copper  ores,  of  which 
much  was  expected,  remains  a  subordinate  process.  The 
world's  appetite  for  copper  is  growing  at  a  rate  which  is 
difficult  for  the  producer  to  follow.  In  spite  of  the  incen- 
tive of  sensational  increases  in  price,  the  present  outlook  is 
not  favorable  to  the  increase  of  production  at  the  rate  of 
the  last  ten  years.  The  copper  industry  still  maintains  a 
healthy  independence,  the  output  being  scattered  among 
a  considerable  number  of  producers.  The  western  industry 
centers,  as  is  well  known,  in  Arizona  and  Montana,  but 
Utah,  Alaska  and  California  may  soon  become  their  rivals. 

The  lead  industry,  whose  western  centers  are  located 
in  Colorado,  Utah  and  Idaho,  has  progressed  in  a  similar 
way.  In  18|30  only  about  80,000  tons  of  lead  was  contrib- 
uted by  the  West;  in  1904  the  amount  had  grown  to  220,000 
tons,  but  the  production  has  failed  to  advance  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  copper  output.  Less  conspicuous  are  also  the 
improvements  in  mining  and  smelting.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  lead  resources  of  the  western  states  are  equal 
to  keep  up  the  present  rate  of  increase,  although  the  price 
of  lead  has  recently  left  its  time-honored  position  at  4  cents 
per  pound  and  moved  up  near  6.  The  most  notable  event  . 
in  this  industry  is  its  recent  consolidation  into  the  hands 
of  one  strong  corporation  which  practically  controls  the  • 
output  and  the  price. 

Th^  year  1903  witnessed  the  beginning  of  the  zinc  min- 
ing industry  in  the  Cordilleran  states,  and  in  three  years  the 
onee-anathemized  zinc  ores  were  turned  into  unexpected 
sources  of  revenue.    It  is  not  difficult  to  predict  a  wondei^ 
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ful  future  for  this  industry,  the  technique  of  which  is  yet 
in  its  infancy.  Chief  among  the  problems  is  the  separation 
of  zinc  blende  from  pyrites  and  chalcopyrite;  this  will  per- 
haps be  effected  by  the  new  electromagnetic  and  electro- 
static machines.  Another  problem  is  the  utilization  of  the 
precious  metals  contained  in  the  zinc  ores.  At  present  they 
are  often  wasted.  Colorado  is  the  largest  producer  of  zinc 
ores,  chiefly  from  Leadville,  but  also  from  Aspen,  Creede 
and  Clear  Creek.  The'  output  from  New  Mexico  and  TTtah 
is  also  rapidly  increasing. 

The  review  of  progress  would  be  incomplete  without  a 
mention  of  the  pyritic  smelting  brought  forward  some  ten 
years  ago  by  Which  the  gold  and  silver  is  collected  in  a 
small  amount  of  copper  matte  with  little  fuel  and  without 
previous  roasting  of  the  ore.  In  many  districts  this  pro- 
cess has  materially  helped  the  gold  production  for  cupri- 
ferous-py  rite  is  abundant  and  lean  gold  quartz  can  be  used 
as  flux. 

The  Mine  and  the  Reduction  Works. 

A  monopoly  in  mining  is  fortunately  a  condition  that 
seems  very  far  from  us.  But  there  exists  unquestionably 
a  tendency  in  the  smelting  and  reduction  industries  towards 
(concentration  into  few  hands.  Doubtless  this  is  attended 
by  some  advantages  for  the  miner  in  the  way  of  a  ready 
market  for  his  ore  and  often  also  in  a  diminution  of  reduc- 
tion costs  due  to  operation  on  a  large  scale,  but  this  de- 
pendence upon  large  concerns  also  carries  with  it  certain 
disadvantages.  One  point  relating  to  the  marketing  of  ores 
may  be  emphasized:  The  miner  of  complex  ores,  such  as 
abound  here  in  Colorado,  is  very  apt  to  sell  his  ore — con- 
taining, say,  copper,  lead,  silver  and  gold — like  so  much 
coal  at  so  much  a  ton  as  per  smelting  schedule,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  he  is  totally  in  the  dark  as  to  how  much 
of  each  metal  his  ore  contained,  how  much  he  got  paid  for, 
what  he  failed  to  obtain  pay  for,  what  he  could  have  saved 
by  changing  his  mining  practices  in  certain  ways.  This 
unfortunate  habit  prevails  iu  a  most  astonishing  degree 
to-day  in  Colorado,  and  that  not  only  among  the  small  pro- 
ducers, but  in  many  large  companies. 

The  ideal  condition  is  that  of  a  mine  with  its  own  re- 
duction works.  In  a  vast  number  of  cases  this  ideal  con- 
dition cannot,  of  course,  be  profitably  established,  but  it 
seems  that  for  some  years  ])ast  the  attitude  of  the  miner  has 
in  this  respect  been  more  helpless  than  actually  ne<:e8sary. 
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The  Emancipation  from  Europe. 

We  would  be  ungrateful  not  to  recognize  our  debt  to 
Europe — Germany  and  England  above  others — for  guiding 
the  first  steps  of  our  metal  industry.  We  owe  much  to 
them,  even  if  their  advice,  because  of  a  radically  differing 
situation,  sometimes  resulted  in  failure.  But  we  could  rec- 
ognize with  pride  that  in  the  face  of  many  discourage- 
ments, we  have  worked  out  our  problems  in  au  Independent 
spirit  and  always  with  consideration  of  actual  conditions 
rather  than  of  authority  and  pattern.  It  is  this  quality,  as 
well  as  their  enterprise  and  energy,  that  has  placed  Amer- 
ican mining  engineers  at  the  head  of  their  profession.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  it  is  largely  the  American  min- 
ing schools  in  their  rapid  development  of  the  last  twenty 
years  that  have  supplied  the  material  for  the  profession. 
Young  men  now  come  out  of  these  schools  with  an  ade- 
quate foundation  of  elemental  knowledge  upon  which  prac- 
tice can  rear  its  structure. 

But  we  must  confess  it  was  not  always  thus.  The  gen- 
eral recognition  of  the  value  of  a  technical  education  in 
mining  affairs  is  a  development  of  the  last  twenty  years. 

Conclusions. 
To  look  backward  upon  the  magnificent  achievements 
of  the  past  is  useful  only  as  an  incentive  for  further  steps 
in  advance.  That  such  steps  are  being  taken  every  day  of 
the  year  in  every  state  of  the  West  is  a  fact  with  which  all 
of  us  are  familiar.  In  Colorado,  Utah,  Montana,  Nevada, 
California — in  all  of  the  Cordilleran  states — mining  is  at 
a  high  tide — it  never  was  more  active — and  the  best  prom- 
ise lies  in  the  fact  that  so  many  new  mines  and  districts  are 
coming  to  the  front.  We  know  that  our  states  of  the  West 
can  produce  more  silver,  perhaps  they  can  produce  more 
gold,  possibly  more  copper  and  lead.  But  shall  we  be  able 
to  maintain  the  terrific  pace  set?  And  to  this  the  western 
spirit,  in  calm  confidence,  answers  that  it  can  try.  It  has 
already  accomplished  things  which  once  were  thought  im- 
possible. 
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The  Mining  and  Mineral  Resources  of  Utah 

BY  JOHN  DERN,  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH. 

It  is  rapidly  being  demonstrated  that  in  mineral 
wealth  Utah  ranks  at  the  verj-  front  among  the  states  of 
the  Union.  While,  through  force  of  circumstances,  early 
settlers  laid  great  stress  on  agriculture  to  the  detriment  of 
mining,  yet  the  rapid  strides  made  in  late  j^ears  more  than 
compensate  for  the  »low  beginning;  and  now  the  search 
for  minerals  has  commenced  in  earnest. 

There  has  been  found  to  exist  in  Utah  possibly  as  great 
a  variety  of  commercially  valuable  minerals  as  is  to  be 
found  in  any  like  area  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  a  paper 
of  any  reasonable  length,  only  brief  mention  of  some  of 
the  most  important  minerals  and  mining  regions  will  be 
possible.  In  the  production  of  the  four  important  metals, 
— gold,  silver,  copper  and  lead, — in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  Utah  stood  third  in  silver,  third  in  lead, 
fourth  in  copper  and  sixth  in  gold.  In  all  of  these  metals 
she  showed  a  substantial  increase  over  the  previous  year, 
with  the  exception  of  lead,  and  in  the  increased  output  of 
copper  and  in  her  prospects  for  enormous  further  increase 
in  production  of  this  metal,  the  state  has  made  an  enviable 
record.  Utah  will  be,  beyond  all  question,  one  of  the  im- 
portant future  copper  districts  of  the  w^orld. 

A  few  of  her  leading  mining  districts  will  receive  at- 
tention in  this  paper. 

Park  City. 

This  famous  Utah  <»amp,  which  has  long  held  the  repu- 
tation of  being  one  of  the  leading  silver-lead  camps  in  this 
country,  holds  its  own  in  the  advancement  of  mining  in 
the  state.  The  output  for  the  past  year  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  one  million  tons.  The  Silver  King,  the  Daly- West, 
Daly-Judge  and  Little  Bell  are  the  heaviest  producers,  al- 
though other  impoi*tant  mines  are  coming  close  behind. 
The  ore  of  this' district  runs  especially  high  in  silver  and 
lead,  with  copper  increasing  with  depth.  Although  much 
of  the  ore  is  first-class,  or  shipping  ore,  yet  some  very  ex- 
tensive concentrating  mills  are  being  operated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  larger  mines. 
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Alta. 
Alta,  the  once  famous  Little  (.'ottonwoort  camp,  has 
recently  come  again  into  prominence.  Tlie  production  of 
lead,  silver  and  gold  from  the  old  Emma  and  Flagstaff 
properties  during  the  '70s  and  earlv  '80s  amounted  to  mill- 
ions. After  a  period  of  less  activity,  recent  developments 
in  this  distirict  are  disclosing  enormous  ore  bodies,  and  it 
is  now  claimed  that  Alta  is  destined  to  be  a  second  Park 
City;  a  natural  comparison  because  of  their  corresponding 
position  and  similarity  of  ore.  High  grade  shipping  ore  has 
recently  been  found  in  the  Columbus  Consolidated  mine, 
and  upwards  of  $300,000  worth  of  this  product  has  already 
been  shipped  to  the  Salt  Lake  smelters.  This  company  and 
the  Continental  Alta  are  operating  concentrating  mills  on 
the  milling  ores  of  their  properties.  An  interesting  occur- 
rence and  also  a  profitable  one  for  the  Continental  Alta 
is  that  of  wulfenite,  the  molybdate  of  lead,  in  this  district. 
The  mineral  concentrates  readily  and  has  a  high  value, 
mainly  for  its  molybdenum.  Alta  is  the  scene  of  great  ac- 
tivity at  present. 

The  Tintic  District. 

A  greater  number  of  dividend'  payers  are  to  be  found 
in  the  mines  of  this  district  than  of  any  other  district  of 
the  state.  There  were  thirty-five  shippei-s  during  1905,  the 
total  output  of  which  amounted  to  300,000  tons.  Among 
the  most  important  producers  may  be  mentioned  the  Cen- 
tennial Eureka,  Mammoth,  Bullion-Beck,  Uncle  Sam  Con- 
solidated, Gemini,  Eagle  and  Blue  Bell,  Yankee  Consoli- 
dated, Grand  Central,  Mafy  Day,  Swansea,  South  Swansea, 
Beck  Tunnel,  Carisa,  Eureka  llill  and  Godiva. 

This  district  has  always  been  an  interesting  field  for 
the  mineral  collector  as  it  afl'ords  a  great  variety  of  rare 
copper  and  arsenic  minerals  of  decided  beauty. 

Beaver  County. 

In  Beaver  county  are  located  the  Horn  Silver  and  the 
Cactus  mines.  The  former  has  produced  principally  lead, 
silver  and  zinc  ore,  while  the  latter  is  a  copper  mine.  Many 
other  mines  of  less  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  ore 
produced  are  to  be  found  in  this  district. 

The  Cactus  mine,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Newhouse 
Mines  and  Smelters  Company,  has  been  developed  on  a 
plan  which  at  first  strikes  one  as  financially  daring  to  the 
point  of  audacity,  and  yet  on  closer  examination  appears 
to  be  based  on  a  careful  scientific  studv  of  condttipnfiLand 
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cost.  It  is  stated  that  the  development  of  the  mine,  the 
building  of  the  necessary  railroad  connections,  plant,  etc., 
cost  the  promoters  over  a  million  dollars  before  they  were 
in  a  condition  to  obtain  any  return  from  the  reduction  of 
their  ore.  .  On  the  other  hand,  they  claim  to  have  in  sight 
two  million  one  hundred  thousand  tons  of  ore  which  will 
carry,  on  an  average,  three  per  cent,  copper.  Recently,  in 
the  development  of  the  property,  an  extensive  ore  body  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  wide,  of  higher  copper  con- 
tent, has  been  encountered  on  the  three  lower  levels  of  the 
mine.  The  outlook  for  the  future  of  this  district  is  very 
gratifying. 

The  Gold  Mountain  district  of  Piute  county  is  repre- 
sented by  two  important  producers,  the  Annie  Laurie  and 
the  Sevier  CJonsolidated  Gold  Mining  Company.  These  com- 
panies are  mining  gold  ore  averaging  $7  or  J8  per  ton,  and 
are  extracting  the  gold  by  cyaniding  and  amalgamation. 

The  Mercur  District, 

At  this  camp,  on  the  ores  of  the  Consolidated  Mercur 
Company,  occurred  the  first  successful  operation  of  the 
cyanide  process  for  the  treatment  of  gold  ores  on  a  commer- 
cial scale.  New  ore  bodies  are  being  opened  up  in  the  camp 
and  the  retreatment  of  old  tailings  by  the  Holderman-Fil- 
tejp  Tank  Company  is  showing  interesting  developments. 

About  one  thousand  flasks  of  mercury  per  year  are  pro- 
duced by  the  Sacramento  mine,  in  the  Mercur  district. 

Bingham. 

The  rapid  and  extensive  development  of  the  past  few 
years  has  placed  Bingham  not  only  in  the  lead  of  copper 
producing  camps  in  Utah,  but  among  the  great  copper 
camps  of  the  countrj'.  Among  her  leading  producers  may 
be  mentioned  the  Highland  Boy  mine  of  the  Utah  Consoli- 
dated Company,  which  property  produced  during  1905,  ap- 
proximately sixteen  million  pounds  of  copper,  and  during 
the  same  yekr  paid  over  |1,000,000  in  dividends.  The 
company  operates  its  own  smelter  and  reduces  upwards  of 
eight  hundred  tons  of  raw  ore  per  day. 

The  United  States  Mining  Company  is  operating  a  num- 
ber of  mines  in  this  district,  and  at  its  smelter  at  Bingham 
Junction,  in  Salt  Lake  valley,  is  treating  about  one  thou- 
sand tons  of  copper  ore  and  four  hundred  tons  of  lead  ore 
per  day. 

The  Bingham  Consolidated  Copper  and  Gold  Company 
operates  the  Commercial,  Dalton  and  Lark  and  other^ines  t^ 
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of  Bingham,  and  at  its  smelter  at  Bingham  Junction  is  pro- 
ducing about  thirteen  million  pounds  of  copper  per  year. 

The  Yampa  Consolidated  Company  is  treating  in  its 
new  smelter  at  Bingham  about  six  hundred  tons  of  copper 
ore  from  its  mines  in  this  district. 

A  number  of  smaller  companies  are  successfully  oper- 
ating in  Bingham;  many  of  them  are  in  the  shipping  class 
and  yielding  the  owners  handsomely. 

A  most  striking  feature  of  copper  mining  in  the  Bing- 
ham district  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  is  the  complete 
success  of  experiments  made  in  the  treatment  by  concentra- 
tion of  the  so-called  disseminated  ores,  in  which  small  parti- 
cles of  copper  sulphide  occur  disseminated  through  altered 
porphyry.  Enormous  bodies  of  this  class  of  ore  occur  in 
Bingham.  They  were  formerly  considered  of  too  low  grade 
to  work,  but  have  now  been  proved  to  yield  a  handsome 
profit  when  concentrated  twenty  info  one. 

Arrangements  are  being  rapidly  completed  for  the 
treatment  of  20,000  tons  of  this  ore  per  day  from  Bingham. 
The  ore  bodies  are  mined  in  open  workings  with  monstrous 
steam  shovels  and  even  with  the  copper  content  of  the 
porphyry  about  two  per  cent.,  the  improved  methods  of 
mining  and  milling  employed  make.it  possible  to  treat  the 
ore  at  a  handsome  profit.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Utah  Cop- 
per Company  and  the  Boston  Consolidated  Company  have 
over  sixty  million  tons  of  this  class  of  ore  available  for  ex- 
traction. It  is  probable  that  these  two  Bingham  properties 
possess  the  two  largest  bodies  of  copper  ore  that  are 
known. 

.  Besides  the  copper  smelters  already  referred  to,  the 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company's  lead  smelter 
at  Murray  is  one  of  Utah's  important  metallurgical  estab- 
lishments. Eight  large  blast  furnaces  with  the  necessary 
roasters,  sampling  mills  and  additional  auxiliary  apparatus 
make  this  the  largest  lead  smelter  in  the  United  States. 
Although  the  United  States  Mining  Company  has  recently 
started  up  its  lead  plant  at  Bingham  Junction,  the  amount 
of  ore  for  lead  reduction  exceeds  the  combined  capacity  of 
the  two  plants  because  of  the  greatly  increased  capacity  of 
the  mines. 

With  this  increased  output  of  the  mines  of  the  state 
has  arisen  the  need  for  increased  smelting  facilities,  and 
every  smelter  in  the  Salt  Lake  valley  has  either  increased, 
oris  increasing,  its  capacity,  until  to-day  the  valley  is  a  very 
important  smelting  center.     When  the  ngw  sm^^j^^now 
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under  way  are  completed,  Salt  Lake  will  be  one  of  tlie 
greatest  smelting  centers  in  the  world. 

The  American  Smelting  and  Refining  (Company  is 
erecting  at  Garfield  Beach,  on  the  Great  Salt  lake,  a  smel- 
ter which,  when  completed,  will  have  a  capacity  of  3,000 
tons  of  ore  per  day.  And  it  is  claimed  this  is  only  a  starter, 
and  that  this  plant  will  eventually  excel  in  size  any  other 
plant  in  existence.  The  plant  now  being  erected  is  thor- 
oughly modern  and  will  cost  upwards  of  two  million  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Some  of  its  furnaces  have  al- 
ready been  blown  in,  and  the  entire  plant  is  being  rapidly 
pushed  ahead. 

The  TJtah  Smelting  Company  is  building  a  smelter 
near  Ogden.  The  plant  is  practically  finished,  and  the  fur- 
naces will  soon  be  turning  out  the  reduced  metal. 

Iron, 

Utah  is  destined  to  produce  iron  and  steel  for  the  fu- 
ture trade  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  Orient.  Iron  ore  is 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  in  Juab  and  Utah  coun- 
ties, in  Weber  and  Uintah  (*ounties,  but  by  far  the  most 
extensive  deposit  is  found  in  Iron  ct)unty,  in  southern  Utah. 
In  this  Iron  mountain  outcrop  there  is  estimated  by  the 
best  experts  to  be  500,000,000  to  1,000,000,000  tons 
of  iron  ore  in  sight.  The  immense  deposit  covers  an  area 
fifteen  miles  long  by  three  miles  wide.  The  ore  averages 
from  fifty-nine  to  sixty-five  per  cent,  metallic  iron,  with 
very  Ioav  sulphur  and  phosphorus  content.  The  adjacent 
limestone  is  <*onveniently  situated  with  respect  to  the  de- 
posits, and  will  serve  for  a  cheap  flux  to  be  used  in  the  re- 
duction. In  many  places  the  black  iron  ore  stands  out 
aw^aiting  the  coming  of  capital  and  human  energy  to  carry 
it  to  the  furnace  and  convert  it  into  the  thousand  varied 
commodities  of  civilization.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  this  de- 
posit will  require  no  stripping,  and  except  where  the  ore 
outcrops,  it  is  a  soft  red  and  brown  hematite. 

This  deposit  is  said  to  be  the  largest  surface  showing 
of  iron  ore  known. 

Good  fluxing  iron  ore,  containing  some  gold,  is  found 
in  the  Tintic  district  and  shipped  to  the  smelters  in  Salt 
Lake  county. 

Coal. 

Utah  is  putting  on  the  market  over  a  million  and  a 
half  tons  of  coal  per  year.  This  supply  comes  principally 
from  the  Book  Cliflfs  (»oal  fields,  located  in  Sevier,  Emery, 
Carbon  and  Grand  counties,  in  the  east  central  part  of  the  t 
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state.  Three  other  coal  fields  of  less  importance  are  the 
Weber  River,  the  San  Pete,  and  the  Iron  county  fields. 
Coal  has  been  discovered  in  many  other  places  in  the  state, 
but  up  to  date  these  have  only  produced  coal  for  local  con- 
sumption. The  number  of  these  discoveries  may  be  esti- 
mated when  it  is  known  that  the  state  coal  mine  inspector 
reports  155  coal  mines  in  Utah  for  1904. 

The  Utah  Fuel  Company  of  Salt  Lake  City  owns  and 
operates  all  the  producing  mines  of  the  extensive  Book 
Cliffs  field.  The  coal  field  extends  over  an  area  of  about 
seven  thousand  square  miles,  although  the  entire  extent  is 
not  yet  definitely  known.  At  every  locality  investigated  for 
a  distance  of  more  than  one  hundred  miles  in  this  field,  the 
beds  of  coal  range  from  three  to  twenty-five  feet  in  thick- 
ness, is  free  from  shaly  matter,  and  is  decidedly  massive. 
Seams  or  lines  indicating  stratification  are  scarcely  discern- 
ible. Immense  blocks  of  massive  coal  from  these  fields 
have  made  striking  exhibits  at  the  recent  fairs  at  St.  Louis 
and  Portland.  No  other  state  in  the  Union  displayed  such 
massive  chunks  of  solid  coal  as  were  shown  by  Utah. 

The  coal  is  of  excellent  quality,  remarkably  uniform  in 
composition,  showing  very  low  ash  and  sulphur  contents. 
That  from  the  Sunnyside  mines  is  readily  burned  into  an 
excellent  grade  of  coke.  The  extensive  output  of  these 
mines,  amounting  to  more  than  half  a  million  tons  per 
year,  is  now  entirely  used  for  coking,  the  produpt  (compar- 
ing more  than  favorably  with  the  best  Pennsylvania  va- 
riety. 

The  market  for  Utah  coal  and  coke  extends  throughout 
the  intermountain  states  and  the  entire  Pacific  coast. 

Asphalt. 

Utah  is  particularly  rich  in  hydrocarbon  deposits.  Al- 
though many  occurrences  in  different  parts  of  the  state  are 
recorded,  the  principal  deposits  of  these  minerals  are  found 
in  Uintah  basin.  The  northern  rim  of  this  basin  is  in  the 
Uintah  mountains  and  adjoining  plateaus.  In  the  western 
half  of  this  basin  are  found  the  abundant  deposits  of  hydro- 
carbon minerals  for  which  Utah  is  famous.  The  principal 
occurrences  consist  of  Uintahite  (Gilsonite),  wurtzilite,  elat- 
erite,  ozocerite,  maltha  and.  a  great  variety  of  bituminous 
or  asphaltic  limestones,  sandstones  and  shale.  Of  these, 
the  most  important  under  the  present  conditions  is  Uinta- 
hite, or  the  Gilsonite  of  commerce.  It  occurs  in  true  veins, 
or  fillings  of  fissures,  which  cut  through  the  sedimentary 
rock  of  the  region.    The  uses  to  which  ^' i^*^|J|ijjtG^^i^^^^g 
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hydro-carbons  have  been  put  are  numerous.  The  principal 
supplies  of  hydro-carbon  minerals  for  use  in  the  United 
States  are  derived  from  the  island  of  Trinidad.  Water 
transportation  is  so  much  cheaper  than  shipment  by  rail 
that  the  foreign  product  has  been  imported  at  a  lower  cost 
than  that  required  for  the  delivery  of  the  Utah  minerals  to 
the  centers  of  consumption.  This  is  the  only  reason  for 
the  comparatively  small  demand  for  Utah  hydro-carbon. 
This  Gilsonite,  however,  is  of  a  quality  to  command  recogni- 
tion even  in  the  face  of  cheap  transportation  of  inferior 
material. 

Demonstrated  facts  warrant  the  statement  that  the 
hydro-carbon  deposits  of  TJtah  surpass  in  variety,  purity 
and  extent  all  other  recorded  occurrences.  The  outcrop  is 
in  a  manner  conducive  to  cheap  mining,  and  transportation 
facilities  alone  are  lacking  to  make  the  deposits  a  bonanza 
of  wealth  to  the  owner  and  a  cheap  source  of  valuable  and 
most  desirable  material  to  the  consumer. 

Buildifig  Stone. 

Utah  is  rich  in  building  stone  of  superior  quality  and 
in  abundance  to  meet  all  demands.  The  Temple  granite 
constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the  colossal  mountain  mass 
at  Little  Cottonwood  canyon.  Gneiss  of  Farmington  canyon 
and  the  syenite  of  Ogden  canon  occur  in  quantities  beyond 
estimate. 

Sandstone  of  special  excellence  occurs  in  Salt  Lake, 
in  Utah  and  many  other  counties  of  the  state.  The  red 
sandstone  of  Red  Butte  canon  and  the  gray  Kyane  sand- 
stone from  Spanish  Fork  canon,  along  with  the  oolitic  lime- 
stone of  San  Pete  county,  have  been  used  in  many  of  the 
most  imposing  buildings  of  Salt  Lake  and  other  Utah  cities. 

Utah  onyx,  used  for  interior  decoration,  is  found  in 
quantities  in  various  parts  of  the  state.  Other  ornamental 
stones,  as  malachite,  azurite.  alabaster,  satin  spar,  moss 
agate,  chrj^socolla,  feldspar,  jasper,  silicified  wood,  and  ser- 
pentine also  abound. 

Limestone  makes  up  the  main  bulk  of  the  Wasatch 
mountains  and  other  Utah  ranges.  This  rock,  besides  serv- 
ing as  an  excellent  building  material,  is  much  used  for  the 
preparation  of  lime,  as  a  flux  in  ore  smelting,  and  as  a 
source  of  carbon  dioxide  in  sugar  factories. 

Fire  Clay. 

Our  state  is  now  producing  all  kinds  of  refractory  fire 
clay  products,  including  firebrick,  assay  crucibles, /muffle 
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sewer  pipe,  etc.,  of  the  highest  quality.  Although  this 
industry  in  Utah  is  young,  the  superiority  of  the  products 
has  developed  an  extensive  market.  The  fire  clay  deposits 
of  a  number  of  counties  are  of  exceptional  purity  and  of 
almost  unlimited  extent.  The  deposits  controlled  by  the 
Utah  Fire  Clay  Company  of  Salt  Lake  City,  covering  an 
area  of  hundreds  of  acres,  are  situated  near  Lehi,  Utah 
county.  Their  works  are  in  Salt  Lake  City,  from  which 
place  they  send  their  products  throughout  the  intermoun- 
tain  and  Pacific  states  and  east,  even  to  New  York.  As- 
sayers'  crucibles  are  now  being  shipped  into  Denver  by  the 
carload. 

Oypsum. 

Utah  has  immense  deposits  of  rock  gypsum  within  her 
borders.  The  most  important  known  deposits  occur  in  the 
central  and  southern  portions  of  the  state,  in  Juab  county, 
east  of  Nephi,  in  San  Pete  and  Sevier  counties,  near  Sa- 
lina;  in  Millard  county  at  White  Mountain,  near  Fillmore, 
and  in  Wayne  county,  in  South  Washington.  Deposits  are 
also  known  in  Emery,  Kane,  Grand,  Iron  and  Washington 
counties. 

The  Nephi  Plaster  and  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Nephi,  Utah,  is  operated  under  most  favorable  conditions 
on  the  Juab  county  deposits,  one  mile  east  of  Nephi.  The 
deposit  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest  and  purest  natural  de- 
posit of  gypsum  ever  discovered,  and  the  product  of  these 
works  is  recognized  and  sought  after  as  plaster  of  the  high- 
est grade  wherever  it  has  been  used.  The  deposit  is  so  sit- 
uated that  it  can  be  quarried  from  the  mountain,  run 
through  the  mill  and  loaded  into  the  cars  below  more  eco- 
nomically than  at  any  similar  plant  in  existence. 

'  Their  market  extends  northward  to  Vancouver  and 
Victoria,  through  the  Pacific  states  and  throughout  the 
intermountain  region.  Their  products  are  finishing  plaster, 
fibred  and  infibred  hard  wall,  casting  and  moulding  plas 
ter,  dental  plaster  and  land  and  grain  plaster.  Their  pro- 
duction amounts  to  about  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
per  day,  or  about  six  hundred  cars  per  year. 

Sulphur. 

Native  sulphur  occurs  in  extensive  deposits  at  Cove 
Creek,  Millard,  county,  Utah.  The  crude  ore  averages 
twenty  per  cent,  sulphur  as  it  comes  from  the  vein,  although 
in  places  masses  of  pure  sulphur  are  to  be  found.  The  prod- 
uct of  the  Utah  mines  is  exceptionally  pure,  being  free  from 
arsenic  and  other  deleterious  substances.    Tgh^^^^^posits  ai^(^ 
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now  owned  and  operated  by  the  Utah  Sulphur  Company  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  who  also  have  complete  refining  works  at 
the  mines.  The  production  for  1906  is  estimated  at  1,000 
tons,  embracing  a  number  of  different  products.  Crude 
sulphur,  the  product  obtained  by  simply  melting  the  sul- 
phur from  the  crude  rock  by  means  of  heat  from  steam, 
powdered  sulphur,  sublimed  flours  of  sulphur,  and  rolled 
brimstone,  all  of  which  are  products  of  sublimation  of  the 
crude  and  melted  substances.  With  the  development  of 
the  West,  the  demand  for  Utah  sulphur  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. At  present  the  market  extends  over  the  intermountain 
states,  Arkansas,  Texas  and  California,  where  the  sulphur 
is  used  for  sheep  dipping,  tree  and  vine  spraying,  fruit  and 
hop  leaching,  and  for  sugar  refining. 

Vanadium  and  Uranium. 

These  rare  elements  often  occur  together.  Their  value 
for  commercial  uses  has  stimulated  the  search  for  their 
mineral  compounds.  Vanadium,  for  which  there  is  a  de- 
mand in  hardened  steel,  is  scarce.  It  is  said  to  be  many 
times  more  effective  than  tungsten  in  hardening  and  tough- 
ening steel,  and  is,  therefore,  much  sought  after.  Uranium 
is  valued  commercially  for  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain  and  glassware,  and  its  radio-activity  makes  it 
extremely  interesting  scientifically.  TJie  principal  source 
of  the  minerals  of  vanadium  and  uranium  is  an  extensive 
area  in  southeastern  Utah  and  southwestern  Colorado.  The 
vanadiferous  minerals  of  Richardson,  Utah,  are  the  rich- 
est deposits  of  vanadium  ores  yet  discovered  in  the  United 
States,  and  have  a  high  commercial  value.  They  are  chiefly 
(compounds  of  vanadium  with  copper,  arsenic,  barium,  or 
calcium.  These  Jiigh  grade  vanadium  ores  are  associated 
with  carnotite,  the  interesting  radio-active  mineral.  Be- 
sides carnotite,  otlier  minerals  containing  vanadium,  and 
also  uranium,  are  found  in  numerous  localities  over  the 
Richardson  area,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  state. 

Salt. 

There  are  billions  of  tons  of  salt  in  the  waters  of  Great 
Salt  lake,  and  extensive  deposits  of  rock  salt  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  state.  From  these  s(mrces  the  state  is  produc- 
ing yearly  about  thirty-five  thousand  tons.  With  the  in- 
creased facilities  for  transportation  now  promised  by  the 
advent  of  the  numerous  railroads  throughout  the  state, 
this  output  can  readily  be  increased,  in  the  near  future, 
many  fold.  "  Digitized  by  GoOgk 
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The  Inland  Crystal  Sak  Company  of  Salt  Lake  City  is 
harvesting  almost  the.  entire  salt  output  of  the  state  from 
the  waters  of  the  Great  Salt  lake.  Their  works  are  located 
near  the  famous  Saltair  resort.  The  water  of  the  lake  is 
pumped  by  centrifugal  pumps  into  shallow  ponds,  where 
solar  evaporation  in  the  dry  summer  months  carries  off  the 
water,  leaving  the  crystal  salt  behind.  The  evapoMting 
season  lasts  about  one  hundred  days,  during  which  lime 
there  is  consta'nt  pumping  of  the  brine  into  the  ponds,  the 
aim  being  to  keep  the  evaporated  solution  from  becoming  so 
concentrated  as  to  deposit  other  solid  matter  with  the  crys- 
tals of.  sodium  chloride.  When  the  season  is.  over,  the 
mother  liquor  is  flushed  out  of  the  ponds,  leaving  a  layer 
of  soft  crystals  from  three  to  six  inches  deep,  covering  the 
entire  area  of  the  shallow  ponds..  An  average  crop  is  four 
and  one-half  inches  thick,  amounting  to  700  tons  of  salt 
per  acre.  Each  pond  has  been  previously  lined  with  a  thin 
deposit  of  salt  by  this  same  process,  and  the  salt  lining  has 
become  very  densely  caked,  so  as  to  form  a  firm  bottom  to 
the  regular  salt  crop.  Thus  the  crop. can  be  readily  shov- 
eled up  into  windrows  and  from  here  into  cars  and  barrels, 
and  then  dumped  into  piles  of  about  one  thousand  tons 
each.  These  piles  soon  become  covered  with  a  very  hard 
crust.  The  outer  layers  partly  dissolve  with  the  rains,  and 
the  crystals  become  cemented  together  very  firmly  around 
the  outside  of  the  pile.  These  piles  may  be  left  with  safety 
for  years,  if  need  be.  Much  of  this  crude  salt  found  a  mar- 
ket in  the  past  for  chloridizing,  roasting  and  leaching  of 
ores.  At  present  there  is  little  call  for  salt  for  these  pur- 
poses, but  with  the  advance  of  metallurgical  experimenta- 
tion on  wet  methods,  there  seems  to  be  promise  of  a  re- 
vival of  wet  methods,  wherein  much  sodium  chloride  will 
be  required. 

For  table  use  the  salt  is  refined  at  tlie  works.  The  pro- 
cess consists  in  crushing,  drying  and  winnowing  while  hot. 
The  eflBciency  of  the  fans  in  separating  the  efflorescent  sul- 
phates from  the  crude  salt  is  abundantly  demonstrated  by 
a  comparison  of  the  analyses  of  crude  and  refined  products. 
The  refined  salt  is  ground  and  sifted  to  give  products  of  the 
•proper  degree  of  fineness,  as  required  for  packing,  table  and 
dairy  use.  The  salt  so  prepared  is  of  exceptional  purity,  as 
the  following  analysis  shows: 
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Per  cent. 

Sodium  cliloride  (pure  salt) 99.27 

Calcium  sulphate    058 

Insoluble  matter 007 

Moisture    008 

Calcium  chloride  Trace 

Afagnesium    Trace 


100.00 


The  dense  brine  of  the  (ireat  Salt  Lake  constitutes  a 
vast  mine  of  chemical  riches,  offering  a  vast  variety  of 
chemical  products,  other  than  salt,  at  the  minimum  cost 
of  preparation.  The  total  solid  matter  in  solution  in  this 
water  amounts  to  about  21  per  cent.,  or  six  times  that  of 
sea  water.  The  solid  consists  principally  of  sodium  and 
magnesium  salts.  The  chlorides  and  sulphates  predomi- 
nate. Next  to  salt,  sodium  sulphate  claims  attention.  This 
mineral,  known  as  mirabilite,  crystallizes  from  the  lake 
water  in  the  winter,  when  the  temperature  reaches  20  to  30 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  this 
material  are  deposited  in  the  lake  bottom  and  are  washed 
upon  the  shore  whenever  the  temperature  reaches  the  low 
point  given.  This  sulphate  is  of  importance  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soda. 

In  the  ordinary  Le  Blanc  process  for  the  manufacture 
of  soda  from  common  salt,  the  first  step  is  the  conversion 
of  sodium  chloride  into  the  sulphate  b}^  means  of  sulphuric 
acid.  From  here  on  the  process  is  a  simple  and  cheap  one. 
Along  the  shores  of  our  lake  can  be  taken  up,  in  unlimited 
quantities,  this  sodium  sulphate,  ready  for  conversion  into 
the  much  called  for  carbonate,  or  the  soda  of  commerce. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  many  substances  found  in  the  brine 
of  Great  Salt  Lake  that  will  serve  as  a  source  of  great  in- 
come to  those  who  shall  develop  the  necessary  industries. 

Sfcurity  of  Investments  in  Utah, 

Few  labor  troubles  have  interfered  with  the  workings 
of  the  mines  in  this  state.  The  sentiment  of  the  people  ia* 
against  strikes  and  lock-outs;  and  in  almost  every  instance 
of  difference  between  the  employe  and  the  employer,  the 
diflBculty  has  been  settled  amicably,  without  resort  to 
strikes,  and  the  suspension  of  operations.  Capiialists  are 
now  appreciating  this  favorable  relation  between  capital 
and  labor  in  Utah,  and  are  showing  a  preference  for  our 
state  as  a  place  to  invest  their  money.  n^^^i^ 
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•  Opportunities  are  numerous  for  investment  in  the  un- 
developed industries  arising  from  our  extensive  mineral 
wealth. 

Her  mineral  deposits  already  discovered,  with  those 
yet  undiscovered,  the  wealth  of  her  briny  sea,  and  the 
metallurgical  treatment  of  her  mineral  products,  along 
with  the  stability  of  capital  and  labor  in  Utah,  invite  men 
of  means  to  make  investment  in  the  state  with  assurance 
of  satisfactory  returns. 
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The  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers 

BY  R.   W.    RAYMOND. 

Having  been  almost  continuously  an  officer  of  this  so- 
ciety since  its  organization  in  1871, 1  may  claim  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  its  history  and  administration;  and  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  explain  in  this  contribution 
some  features  of  its  plan  which  are  not  perfectly  under- 
stood by  the  public.  Unfortunately,  time  is  not  at  my  com- 
mand for  an  elaborate  and  complete  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  this  sketch  must  necessarily  be  brief  and  frag- 
mentary. 

The  i)eriod  following  the  War  for  the  Union  was  char- 
acterized by  great  activity  in  mining,  and  a  great  demand 
for  mining  engineers.  The  mining  industry  of  the  Pacific 
states' had  been,  ever  since  the  discovery  of  gold  in  C^alifor- 
nia,  the  leading  factor  in  the  settlement  of  the  country,  the 
improvement  of  communications  and  the  establishment  of 
civilized  communities,  with  auxiliary  agencies  of  commerce 
and  manufactures,  as  well  as  education  and  religion.  The 
governmental  aid  given  to  the  Pacific  railways,  on  the 
ground  that  these  lines  were  military  necessities  for  the 
handling  of  the  Indian  tribes  and  the  maintenance  of  sov- 
ereign federal  authority  throughout  the  vast  Pacific  slope, 
could  scarcely  have  been  secured,  had  not  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  that  region  given  it  a  thrilling  romantic  interest 
and  a  boundless  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the  East. 
At  the  same  time,  the  exploitation  of  the  western  mines  and 
the  rapid  development  of  coal,  iron,  copper  and  lead  mining 
in  the  older  states,  called  for  trained  engineers;  and  suc- 
cessive technical  scliools  were  established  in  response  to  this 
demand,  while  technical  journals  flourished,  and  became 
more  and  more  devoted  to  problems  of  theory  and  practice, 
as  well  as  records  of  new  enterprises.  Sleanwhile,  the 
actual  mining  engineers  of  the  United  States — those  who 
were  doing  the  givat  work  of  mining  both  East  and  West — 
(*ould  not  be  said  .to  form  an  organized  profession  at  all. 
There  were  a  few  graduates  of  foreign  schools;  many  civil 
engineers  who  had  turned  their  attention  to  mining;  a  much 
larger  number  of  miners  from  Cornwall  or  Germany  who 
had  risen  to  be  mine  cai)tains  and  'Experts;"  and  a  still 
larg(T  number  of  self-taught  American  miners  and  prospec- 
tors, ignorant  and  jc^alons  of  book-knowledge,    and  xjyeie 
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couscious  of  superiority  in  many  respects  to  its  possessors 
and  professors.  This  heterogeneous  multitude  had  no  com- 
mon ground  for  the  interchange  of  views-  and  experiences, 
and  no  organized  common  feeling  inducing  them  to  feeek 
and  occupy  such  a  ground.  The  technical  journals  and  the 
technical  schools  alike  needed  to  be  reinforced  in  their  en- 
deavors by  some  agency  which  should  promote  personal  ac- 
quaintance and  mutual  esteem  among  the  men  in  whose 
hands  were  the  mining  operations  of  America. 

It  was  my  realization  of  this  feature  of  the  -situation 
that  led  me,  as  the  editor  of  the  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal,  to  attend  at  Wilkes-Barre,  in  May,  1871,  the  meet- 
ing called  by  three  mining  engineers,  Eckley  B.  Goxe,  Rich- 
ard P.  Rothwell  and  Martin  Coryell,  to  organize  an  associa- 
tion. As  a  beginning,  in  default  of  a  duly  elaborated 
scheme  to  suit  our  special  case,  the  Rules  of  the  North  of 
England  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  were  adopted  in  sub- 
stance, and  the  name  of  "The  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers"  was  chosen  for  the  new  society  without  debate, 
as  a  matter  of  course.  The  rules  were  subsequently  re- 
written; but  the  name,  though  in  some  respects  a  misnomer, 
since  it  does  not  fully  describe  the  scope  of  the  Institute, 
has  survived,  and  has  become  so  dear  to  the  members  and 
so  well  known  to  the  world  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
changed.    A  lucky  misnomer  is  sometimes  a  "mascot." 

At  the  outset,  a  most  impK)rtant  question  arose,  the  set- 
tlement of  which  involved  the  whole  future  of  the  society. 
Several  educated  engineers  protested  against  the  admission 
to  full  membership  of  persons  not  belonging  to  the  profes- 
sion, and  not  possessed  of  a  certain  degree  of  professional 
standing  and  experience.  They  could  not  insist  upon  the 
degree  of  M.  E.  or  E.  M.  as  a  qualification.  They  did  not 
themselves  hold  that  degree;  but  they  felt  that  C.  E.  or  its 
equivalent  in  certified  experience  and  knowledge  ought  to 
be  required.  In  a  w^ord,  they  did  not  wish  to  recognize  as 
fellow-members  (though  they  would  consent  to  admit  as 
associates)  common  miners,  foremen  and  self-educated  mine 
captains. 

There  w^as  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this  feeling.  Pro- 
fessional societies  usually  represent  professions,  and  mem- 
bership in  them  is  accepted  as  a  guaranty  of  professional 
standing.  Consequently  they  make  careful  ])reliminary  ex- 
amination into  the  training  and  acliievements  of  candidates, 
and  sometimes  impose  a  period  of  quasi-probation  as 
"junior"  before  advancement  to  full  membershi]).  All  Ihis 
is  excellent,  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  di^signcnl.   But 
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that  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  meeting  of 
1871;  and  if  that  had  been  its  purpose,  the  movement  would 
have  failed.  This  point  is  so  important  as  to  warrant  fur- 
ther explanation. 

There  was  at  that  time  no  such  thing  in  the  countiy  as 
a  distinct  profession  of  mine  engineering,  numerous  enough 
to  support  an  active  and  useful  society.  Any  attempt  to 
create  one  by  means  of  a  society  would  have  resulted  in  a 
small,  select  (i.  e.,  self-selected)  coteri^,  barren  of  influence 
and  outride  of  practical  connection  with  the  national  mining 
industry. 

The  pressing  need  of  the  hour  was  not  the  segregation 
of  a  select  body,  but  the  cordial  co-operation  of  all  the  rep- 
resentatives of  a  great  industry  or  group  of  industries.  This 
could  only  be  effected  by  bringing  together  on  terms  of 
friendly  equality  the  school-men  and  the  field-men,  and  per- 
suading the  latter  to  do  what  they  were  naturally  shy  and 
reluctant  in  attempting — namely,  to  tell  what  they  knew, 
for  the  benefit  of  all.  Unquestionably  the  self-educated, 
practical  mining  men  and  furnace-men  at  that  time  knew 
more  than  the  school-graduates  about  the  actual  facts  of 
American  ore-deposits,  mine-workings  and  furnace-manage- 
ment. It  was  not  the  nominal  manager,  but  the  Cornish 
captain,  who  knew  the  mine;  it  was  not  the  chemist,  but  the 
founder  who  ran  the  furnace.  If  these  practical  men  were 
slighted  at  the  beginning,  they  ivould  stand  aloof,  giving  no 
aid  in  the  way  of  fresh  facts,  and  leaving  the  theorists  to 
exchange  their  speculations  with  little  profit,  like  the  tra- 
ditional boys  confined  in  the  garret,  who  professed  to  have 
made  money  by  swapping  jack-knives,  back  and  forth. 

Again,  the  work  of  publishing  and  distributing  useful 
information  could  only  be  done  upon  an  influential  scale  by 
a  society  with  a  large  income;  and  this  would  require  either 
a  select,  small  society  supported  by  heavy  annual  due«,  or 
a  numerous  membership  paying  small  dues.  Beyond  ques- 
tion, the  latter  was  both  easier  to  secure  and  more  fruitful 
of  influence  as  well  as  revenue.  The  result  of  thirty-five 
yeai*s'  experience  has  left  no  doubt  on  that  head.  What 
the  Institute  has  given  to  its  members  in  the  way  of  publi- 
cations for  the  annual  fee  of  f  10  may  be  confidently  com- 
pared in  both  quantity  and  quality,  with  the  similar  publi- 
cations of  any  society  in  the  world,  supported  by  annual 
dues  of  twice  or  thrice  that  sura. 

Another  point  is  worthy  of  note.  A  large  membership, 
even  if  it  be  not  narrowly  confined  to  men  of  a  certain 
•  ascertained  standing  in  a  single  profession,  pf]^j|pj^@g)^|g 
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attractive  and  inspiring  public  to  ambitious  authors.  A 
famous  engineer  (member  of  several  other  American  and 
foreign  professional  societies,  as  well  as  of  our  Institute) 
once  said  to  me,  "The  Institute  is  an  association  largely 
composed  of  young  men  with  reputations  to  win,  instead 
of  older  men  with  reputations  to  maintain.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  your  members  are  eager  to  communicate 
what  they  know  or  think,  instead*  of  being  afraid  to  ^give  it 
away,'  or  reluctant  to  incur  criticism  by  offering  profes- 
sional constributions  not  monumentally  complete  and  cred- 
itable to  their  acknowledged  professional  standing." 

The  Transactions  of  the  Institute  illustrate  the  truth 
of  this  keen,  discriminating  observation.  Some  of  their 
most  valuable  papers  have  come  from  men  who  could  not 
have  claimed  membership  in  more  "select"  societies,  and 
who  wrote,  not  because  they  were  already  known,  but  in 
order  to  make  themselves  known. 

At  all  events,  the  force  of  circumstances  dictated,  and 
the  experience  of  thirty-five  years  has  approved  the  deci 
sion  which  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Institute  all 
persons  trained  for,  or  practically  connected  with,  the  pro- 
fessions and  industries  which  it  represented. 

But  this  decision  involved  the  simultaneous  adoption 
of  another.  In  1871  (and  the  same  is  true  to  a  more  limited 
extent  to-day),  the  American  mining  engineer  had  to  know 
many  things  besides  mine-engineering  proper.  He  was  ex- 
pected to  do,  or  intelligently  to  superintend,  the  work  of 
assaying,  milling,  smelting  and  general  construction  and 
management.  Moreover,  a  man  who  was  running  the  mine 
to-day  might  be  superintending  the  furnace  to-morrow. 
Hence  it  was  found  both  advisable  and  practicable  to  in- 
clude in  the  membership  of  the  Institute  those  who  were 
connected  with  geology,  chemistry,  and  civil,  mechanical  or 
electrical  engineering,  as  applied  to  mining  or  metallurgy. 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  are  both 
younger  than  our  Institute,  and,  in  some  sense,  its  offspring. 
They  have  fields  of  their  own,  which  they  most  creditably 
occupy;  yet  great  numbers  of  their  members  still  seek  or 
retain  membership  in  the  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers, 
and  the  Institute  has  had  no  reason  to  close  the  doors  once 
opened  to  such  candidates. 

The  original  scheme  of  the  Institute  led  to  an  unpre- 
cedented growth,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  member- 
ship increased  rapidly  from  year  to  year,  and  now  numbers 
more  than  four  thouaand  names,  distribute^g|^f^ughout  the 
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world.    This  forced  upon  the  management  two  additional 
problems:  one  of  government,  the  other  of  policy. 

The  meetings  of  the  Institute  were,  from  the  beginning, 
peripatetic.  Nothing  else  could  have  prevented  its  degen- 
eration into  a  local  organization,  or  kept  alive  the  national 
sympathy  necessary  to  its  success.  Until  its  incorporation 
in  1905,  it  had  no  official  headquarters  aside  from  the  office 
of  its  Secretary,  which  ha-d  been  located,  without  any  offi- 
cial action,  wherever  the  Secretary  happened  to  reside, — 
first  at  Lambertville,  New  Jersey,  then  at  Philadelphia, 
then  at  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  and  finally  at  New  York 
(Ity.  It  was  manifestly  impracticable  to  leave  the  decision 
of  business  questions  to  the  vote  of  such  members  as  might 
happen  to  attend  a  meeting  in  some  particular  locality. 
Consequently,  almost  absolute  powers  were  given  to  the 
Council,  chosen  annualW  by  postal  ballot. 

But  such  a  grant  of  absolute  power  demands  a  pre- 
cise limitation  of  its  sphere;  and  accordingly  the  Council  of 
the  Institute  was  prohibited  from  any  act  or  utterance 
outside  of  the  management  of  the  proceedings  of  the  so- 
ciety itself,  namely,  the  holding  of  meetings,  and  the  ac- 
ceptance, publication  and  distribution  of  papers.  Grad- 
ually it  came  to  be  recognized  that  the  Institute  itself,  as 
represented  by  the  members  attending  a  given  meeting,  was 
still  less  competent  than  its  representative  Council  to  ex- 
press opinions  or  ap])rove  propositions  of  any  kind  outside 
of  its  own  immediate  affairs;  and  the  final  result  was  the 
present  rule: 

^'The  InstitutV  shall  not  assume  responsibility  for  any 
stateinents  of  fact  or  opinion  advanced  in  the  papers  or 
discussions  at  its  meetings.  Neither  the  Council  nor  the 
Institute  shall  officially  approve  or  disapprove  any  tech- 
nical or  scientific  opinion  or  any  i)roposed  enterprise,  out- 
side of  the  management  of  the  meetings,  discussions  and 
publications  of  the  Institute,  and  the  conduct  of  its  busi- 
ness att'aii*s  by  the  Board  of  Directors.'' 

This  polii*y  is  not  only  approved  by  our  experience, 
but  also  founded  in  a  (^orrect  theory  of  the  relation  of  the 
Institute  to  its  individual  members. 

A  mail  who  joins  the  society  for  the  sake  of  the  bene- 
fits offered  by  its  ])ublicatioris  and  its  fellowship*  has  a 

♦FOOTNOTE. — I  must  be  content  with  a  mere  passing  notice  of  the 
advantages  of  this  fellowship,  which  has  proved  in  innumerable  cases  the 
sufficient  motive  for  a  franlv  interchange  of  information,  quite  outside 
of  the  formal  published  papers  and  discussions.  It  has  been  for  many 
years  my  practice  as  Secretary  to  refer  members  desiring  Information 
which  I  did  not  possess  to  other  members  who  had  it.  And  I  can  recall|^Tp 
no  case  in  which  such  an  appeal  did  not  meet  a  courteous  response,      j*^^ 
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right  to  the  assurance  that  neither  his  name,  his  money, 
nor  the  influence  of  the  organization  which  both  his  name 
and  his  money  have  strengthened,  shall  be  used  to  promote 
any  outside  cause  whatever.  No  matter  how  ignorant  or 
prejudiced  he  may  be,  he  is  entitled  to  be  protected  against 
unwilling  partnership  in  an  opinion,  or  a  movement,  or  an 
enterprise,  which  he  has  not  contemplated. 

Several  instances  from  the  earlier  history  of  the  Insti- 
tute will  further  illustrate  this  principle. 

In  the  first  decade,  there  was  a  brilliant  discussion  be- 
fore the  Institute  of  the  question  "What  Is  Steel?";  and  in 
1876  an  International  Committee  of  high  distinction  re- 
ported for  our  adoption  a  new  nomenclature  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  iron  blast-furnace,  the  Bessemer  converter,  the 
forge  and  the  crucible.  But,  underneath  the  technical  ques- 
tions involved,  there  were  important  questions  of  tariff 
classification,  involving,  perhaps,  millions  of  dollars;  and 
a  sweeping  decision  of  the  Institute  on  either  side  of  the 
case  would  have  been  used  in  argument  before  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department,  to  the  injury  of  the  business 
interests  of  many  members.  This  result  was  wisely  a  /erted 
by  a  refusal  to  promulgate  any  such  general  decision. 

Later,  there  was  a  memorable  debate,  concerning  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  on  a  resolution  rec- 
ommending Congressional  legislation  to  make  this  system 
obligatory.  Here,  again,  the  proposition  was  passionately 
opposed  by  members  whose  business  interests  would,  at 
least  in  their  own  opinion,  be  injuriously  affected  by  it,  as 
well  as  by  those  who,  on  principle,  disapproved  it.  In  this 
case  the  speeches  on  both  sides  were  reported  in  the  Trans- 
actions; but  when  the  time  came  to  vote  on  the  resolution 
itself,  the  presiding  officer  declared  it  to  be  out  of  order,  as 
not  included  in  the  declared  purposes  of  the  Institute,  and, 
therefore,  declined  to  put  it  to  vote.  This  decision,  sus- 
tained by  the  meeting,  may  be  said  to  have  settled,  once  for 
all,  the  principle  which,  after  several  similar  precedents, 
was  formally  embodied  in  the  rule  already  quoted. 

It  is  evident  that  no  rule  of  this  kind  could  be  enforced 
if  there  were  any  recognized  distinction  as  to  the  merit  of 
the  scheme  or  proposition  seeking  support.  Such  a  scheme 
or  proposition,  if  of  such  a  character  as,  almost  beyond 
doubt,  to  command  the  hearty  assent  of  all  members,  would 
surely  constitute  an  excellent  precedent  and  illntration  for 
the  support  of  the  existing  rule. 

Ever  since  the  Institute  became  successful,  influential 
and  widely  known,  innumerable  attempts  ha^ve  |>t5bB^& 
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in  entire  good  faith,  to  secure  the  aid  of  its  name  and  au- 
thority for  propositions  honestly  believed  to  be  (as,  in  most  - 
cases,  they  were)  meritorious.  Recommendations  that  Con- 
gress should  make  appropriation  for  the  representation  of 
the  United  States  mineral  industry  at  this  or  that  exposi- 
tion at  home  or  abroad;  that  the  Institute  should  unite  with 
this  or  that  society  to  form  a  joint  committee  on  national  or 
international  standards,  etc.,  etc.,  have  all  been  "turned 
down" — ^the  more  meritorious,  the  more  promptly.  It  was 
the  only  way  to  preserve  our  plan  and  purpose. 

This  statement  may  explain  why  the  Institute  and  its 
officers,  as  such,  have  taken  no  part  in  the  successive  meet- 
ings of  the  American  Mining  Congress,  with  the  purposes 
of  which  a  large  number  of  our  members  are  in  sympathy. 

I  feel  bound  to  add  that  the  restricted  policy  above 
outlined  has  had  somewhat  unexpected  and  most  gratifying 
results.  The  Institute  has  been  the  forum,  and  its  Trans- 
actions the  records,  of  the  free  discussion  of  nearly  every 
important  and  pertinent  question  connected  with  the  prog- 
ress of  modern  engineering.  Expressing  no  opinions,  we 
hear  all,  and  furnish  to  the  proposer  of  any  reasonable  novel 
view  an  appreciative  audience.  And  no  student  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  last  thirty  years  in  any  department  represented 
by  our  membership  can  afford  to  overlook  the  authoritative 
and  suggestive  contributions  made  by  us  to  the  technical 
literature  of  this  generation. 

There  are  many  other  features  of  the  history,  tradi- 
tion and  consequent  pi^esent  administration  of  the  Insti- 
tute, concerning  which  I  would  gladly  speak,  and  feel  my- 
self exceptionally  qualified  by  circumstances  to' speak;  but 
I  cannot  thus  add  to  the  present  sketch,  which,  I  venture  to 
hope,  has  explained  (and  even  justified)  the  three  leading 
peculiarities  of  the  Institute,  namely, 

1.  Its  wide  and  liberal  conditions  of  membership. 

2.  Its  absolute  government  by  a  central  body,  i.  e.  its 
representative,  rather  than  purely  democratic,  organiza- 
tion. 

3.  Its  strict  limitation  of  the  functions  and  powers, 
both  of  the  governing  body  and  of  the  Institute  as  a  whole. 

Each  of  these  features  has  been  often  criticised,  usually 
in  perfect  good  nature  and  good  faith.  I  shall  not  now 
undertake  to  offer  any  further  defense  of  them,  not  inci- 
dentally implied  in  the  foregoing  explanation.  But  I  think 
I  may  fairly  claim  to  have  shown  that  they  came  into  exist- 
ence as  the  natural  and  necessary  results  of  the  ^^^^WftSflp 
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attending  their  origin.     Even  if  something  better  might 
have  been  imagined,  nothing  better  could  have  been  done. 

Finally,  may  I  not  modestly,  but  confidently,  claim  that 
the  results  of  this  enterprise,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
defects  of  its  plan,  have  been,  somehow  or  other,  such  as 
to  warrant  us  in  "letting  well  enough  alone''? 
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Recent  Improvements  in  the  Cyanide  Process 

BY  F.  U  BOSQUl. 

I  will  preface  these  remarks  by  stating  that  this  is 
not  to  be,  strictly  speaking,  a  technical  paper.  I  take  it 
that  the  majority  of  the  delegates  composing  this  Ck)ngres8 
are  practical  mining  men,  interested,  perhaps,  less  in  the 
technique  of  mining,  than  in  the  maintenance  of  the  indus- 
try on  a  high  plane  of  honesty  and  decency.  For  the  tech- 
nical details  of  metallurgical  processes  we  can  all  go  ta 
the  transactions  of  the  societies  or  to  the  text  books.  My 
purpose  is  to  present,  briefly  and  intelligibly,  a  resume  of 
the  evolution  of  an  art  which  has  recently  undergone  so 
many  rapid  and  startling  changes,  and  one  which  has  at- 
tained a  degree  of  popularity  enjoyed  by  no  other  depart- 
ment of  metallurgy. 

The  apparently  simple  combination  of  a  leaching  tank, 
a  cyanide  solution  and  a  zinc  precipitation  box  offers 
an  irresistible  lure  to  the  imagination  of  the  budding 
metallurgist  and  chemist.  The  novelty  and  mystery  of  the 
chemical  reactions  involved,  the  astonishing  practical  re-  , 
suits  achieved,  even  in  the  hands  of  incompetent  operators, 
were,  from  the  inception  of  the  process,  attractions  tempt- 
ing enough  to  draw  assayers  and  chemists  away  from  the 
routine  of  their  work  into  a  field  abounding  in  promise  and 
good  salaries.  The  result  was  a  plague  of  cyanide  men,  and 
the  erection  of  all  kinds  of  cyanide  plants.  The  farmer's 
boy,  abandoning  the  plow  for  the  rosy  seductions  of  the 
neighboring  mining  camp,  set  up  a  barrel  in  a  shed  to  treat 
the  few  tons  of  tailings  deposited  on  a  creek  bank  on  his 
father's  land;  while  in  South  Africa,  fabulous  sums  of 
money  were  spent  in  the  erection  of  splendid  plants^  con- 
taining the  most  expensive  equipment,  and  requiring  the 
highest  mechanical  and  metallurgical  skill. 

It  was  nearly  twenty  years  ago  that  two  British  chem- 
ists, MacArthur  and  Forrest,  made  the  first  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  dissolving  action  of  a  dilute  cyanide  solu- 
tion on  gold.  The  process  was  at  once  adopted  in  New  Zea- 
land and  South  Africa.  In  the  latter  country,  particularly, 
all  the  conditions  were  most  favorable  to  its  success,  and 
the  enormous  profits  yielded  by  the  pioneer  plants  at  once 
established  cyaniding  as  an  art  of  the  greatest  commercial 
importance.  ^■^■,^^,  .^  Google 
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The  procedure  adopted  in  tlie  Transvaal  was  simple  in 
comparison  with  recent  modifications  of  th(*  process.  The 
tailing  from  the  stamps,  after  hydraulic  concentration  of 
coarse  sand  and  sulphurets,  was  gatheivd  in  leaching 
tanks;  the  slime  overflow  was  run  into  huge  shallow  vats, 
the  surplus  water  decanted,  and  the  slime  subjected  to  a 
series  of  agitations  and  decantations  until  the  mineral 
which  it  was  found  economical  to  extract,  was  finally  pre- 
cipitated Out  of  the  solution. 

At  first  zinc  shavings  were  universally  used  as  a  pre- 
cipitant, but  this  was  superseded  by  what  was  known  as 
the  Siemens-Halske  process,  or  llie  electrolytic  deposition 
of  the  gold  on  lead  sheets.  This  was  adopted  in  all  the  rep- 
resentative plants;  but  its  popularity  soon  waned,  owing 
to  the  production  of  troublesome  by-products,  the  awkward- 
ness of  the  clean-up  and  bullion  recoveiy,  and  the  unsat- 
isfactory deposition  as  compared  with  that  obtained  on  zinc. 
Its  chief  advantage  was  that  it  recovered  the  values  from 
extremely  dilute  solutions;  but  this  advantage  was  nulli- 
fied by  Betty's  discover'  that  zinc  shavings,  if  dipped  in  a 
weak  solution  of  lead  acetate,  would  a(fcomplish  the  same 
thing. 

For  a  long  time  no  radical  changes  were  introduced 
in  cyanide  practice  in  South  Africa.  This  was  due  to  the 
serious  blow  given  the  mining  industry  by  the  Boer  war; 
and,  also,  in  part  to  the  conservatism  of  metallurgists  on  the 
Rand  and  their  reluctance  to  adopt  important  innovations 
originating  in  Australia.  The  brothers  Denny  were  the 
first  of  the  Rand  metallurgists  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  finer  grinding;  and  their  energetic  advocacy  of  tube- 
milling  and  filter-pressing  finally  resulted  in  the  accept- 
ance of  Australian  methods  in  the  Transvaal. 

It  was  during  the  lethargy  of  cyaniding  on  the  Rand 
that  the  filter  press  and  the  lube  mill  were  introduced  in 
the  sister  colony.  In  this  connection  the  interesting  fact 
may  be  noted  that  all  the  important  devices  introduced  into 
cyanide  practice  had  been  previously  used  in  other  indus- 
tries; even  the  pipe  distributer  used  for  distributing  tail- 
ings in  a  leaching  tank  was  an  adaptation  of  the  common 
lawn  sprinkler.  The  filter  press  had  been  used  for  years 
to  filter  solutions  in  the  refining  of  sugar;  and  the  tube  mill 
had  been  in  use  as  a  dry  grinding  machine  in  the  cement 
industry. 

The  metallurgists  of  Austr/ilia  never  took  kindly  to 
decantation  in  slime  treatment,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
filter  press  was  the  result.    In  justice  to  the  Randnr^perarors, 
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however,  it  must  be  said  that  decantation  was  very  well 
suited  to  existing  conditions.  The  product  they, were  han- 
dling was  too  low  grade  to  stand  the  prohibitive  cost  of 
filter  pressing.  In  West  Australia  the  press  was  applied 
to  a  much  higher  grade  product,  and  one  which  lent  itself 
more  easily  to  press  work. 

The  obvious  objection  to  the  older  type  of  filter  presses 
is  the  high  cost  of  installation  and  operation;  but  they,  nev- 
ertheless, enjoyed  a  great  success;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
in  observing  the  evolution  of  the  process,  that  they  were  a 
means  of  emphasizing  the  importance  of  fine  grinding,  and 
helped  to  establish  the  i)ermanence  of  the  tube  mill.  It  has 
always  been  a  truism  in  cyaniding  that  the  finer  the  prod- 
uct, the  higher  the  extraction.  This  is  the  case  with  few  ex- 
ceptions. To  apply  this  principle  required  two  things:  an  ec- 
onomical machine  for  fine  grinding,  and  a  filtering  system 
w^hich  would  be  at  once  efficient  and  economical.  You  are 
all,  no  doubt,  familiar  with  the  tube  mill  as  now  applied  ta 
cyanide  work.  It  consists  of  a  sheet  steel  cylinder  with  east 
ends,  varying  in  size  (the  largest  mills  are  five  feet  in  diam- 
eter by  twenty-two  feet  long),  and  supported  either  upon 
trunnions  or  upon  steel  tires  revolving  on  rollers  like  a 
chlorination  barrel.  The  interior  of  the  mill  may  be  lined 
either  with  cast  iron,  or  a  species  of  natural  flint,  known, 
as  "Silex."  The  latter  is  the  more  commonly  used,  and  is  . 
sold  in  two  sizes — blocks  two  and  ono-half  inches  and  four 
inches  thick.  The  Silex  linings  are  laid  in  neat  cement  and 
will  last  from  four  to  eight  months,  depending  upon  the  ore. 
When  ready  to  operate,  the  mill  is  charged  about  half  full 
with  flint  pebbles.  The  product  to  be  reground  is  fed  into  the 
mill  either  through  a  spiral  feed  or  a  feed  of  the  stuffing- 
box  type,  and  the  reground  material  is  discharged  at  the  op- 
posite end,  being  finely  comminuted  by  attrition  against 
the  flint  pebbles  and  the  lining  during  the  slow  revolution 
of  the  cylinder.  The  average  speed  of  the  tube  mill  is  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  revolutions  per  minute.  The  fine- 
ness to  which  the  sand  may  be  reduced  will  dej^end  upon 
several  factors,  chief  among  which  is  the  amount  of  wa,ter 
introduced  with  the  sand.  The  best  proi)ortion  has  been 
found  to  be  one  part  solids  to  one  part  water. 

As  a  machine  for  economically  sliming,  that  is  reducing  . 
ore  to  an  extreme  fineness,  the  tube  mill  has  no  equal.    The 
cost  of  tube  milling  is  variable.    In  this  country  and  Mexico 
it  will  range  between  20  and  40  cents  per  ton.    The  practice    * 
at  El  Oro,  Mexico,  and  at  Telluride,  Colorado,  is  representa- 
tive of  the  best  practice  on  this  continent,  while  the  ftgurea  t 
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on  tube  milling  at  the  Combination  mine,  Goldfield,  Nevada, 
probably  represent  the  maximum  of  cost,  owing  to  high 
price  of  power  and  labor.  A  g-mall  4xl2-foot  trunnion  mill 
is  installed  at  the  latter  property  for  sliming  the  forty-mesh 
product  from  a  6ryan  mill.  The  product  of  ten  stamps, 
about  thirty-five  tons  of  ore  per  day,  passes  to  the  tube  mill 
classifier,  and  of  this  product  about  seventy-five  per  cent, 
goes  to  the  tube  mill,  or  24.6  tons  per  day.  The  following 
figures  may  be  of  interest: 

Cost  of  2f  in.  silex  lining  laid  in  mill,  $323.50. 

.  Life  of  lining,  4  months. 

Cost  of  lining,  7.7  cents  per  ton  of  ore  stamped. 

Cost  of  pebbles  delivered  Goldfield,  |71.00  per  ton. 

Consumption  of  pebbles,  2.03  lb.  per  ton  of  ore  stamped. 

Cost  of  pebbles,  7.1  cents  per  ton  of  ore  stamped. 

Horse  power:  25  H.P.  at  $11.25  per  H.P.  per  month. 

Cost  of  horse  power,  26.7  cents  per  ton  of  ore  stamped. 

Summary :  Cost  per  ton  of  ore  stamped — - 

Pebbles |0.071 

Lining 077 

Power 267 

Total .fO.415  per  ton 

Tending  the  mill  is  one  of  the  several  duties  falling 
upon  one  man;  and  the  consumption  of  lubricants  is  almost 
negligible.  I  have,  therefore,  not  included  these  two  items 
in  the  cost.  This  cost  of  41  cents  per  ton  may  be  assumed 
to  be  the  maximum  for  tube  milling,  owing  to  the  very^high 
cost  of  labor  and  freightage  in  the  southern  Nevada  camps. 
I  have  already  referred  to  filter  pressing  as  an  estab- 
lished practice  in  Australia.  The  press  Avas  never  very 
popular  in  America  and  very  few  successful  installations 
are  recorded!  The  most  noteworthy,  perhaps,  is  that  at  the 
Gold  Road  mine,  near  Kingman,  Arizona,  where  two  five- 
ton  Dehne  presses  have  been  successfully  operating  for 
some  time. 

About  three  years  ago  Mr.  George  Moore,  after  a  sories 
of  failures  in  an  attempt  to  filter  press  slime  at  the  mill  of 
the  Consolidated  Mercur  (\)mpany,  in  Utah,  devised  a 
vacuum  filter  and  installed  a  plant  at  the  ^fercur  mill. 
This  wa«  the  origin  of  the  vacuum  type  of  filter^  recent 
modifications  of  which  are  installed  at  a  number  of  mills 
in  this  country.  Experiments  recently  made  in  Australia 
so  far  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  this  method  over  all 
others,  that  it  seems  safe  to  predict  the  early  passing  of  the 
press  as  a  mere  filtering  machine.  Digitized  by  Google 
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The  unit  of  the  Moore  filter  is  a  rectangular  wood  frame 
covered  with  canvas  and  provided  with  a  vacuum  drain 
pipe  extending  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  interior.  These 
frames  are  groupcMl  together  in  cluster  or  "baskets,"  which 
are  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  a  hydraulic  crane. 
When  lowered  into  a  suitable  compartment  containing  the 
slime  pulp,  the  vacuum  is  applied  to  a  common  pipe  con- 
nected with  each  frame,  thf»  solution  is  drawn  through  the 
canvas,  and  a  slime  cake  varying  from  ftve-eighths  to 
sevrti-eighths  inch  in  thickness  is  deposited  on  each  side 
of  the  filter  frame.  T\w  cluster  of  filter  frames  carrying 
the  charge  of  slime,  weighing  several  tons,  is  then  lifted 
from  tlie  pulp,  shifted  automatically  to  an  adjoining  com- 
partment containing  the  wash,  where  it  is  again  lowered,  the 
vacuum  applied,  and  the  displacing  operation  carried  on. 
The  load  is  again  raised  and  shifted  to  a  bin,  where  the 
cakes  are  discharged  by  introducing  air  or  water  into  the 
interior  of  the  frames. 

The  objections  to  the  Moore  filter  are  the  high  first 
cost  of  the  meclianism  required  to  shift  the  slime  load,  and 
the  high  cost  of  maintenance.  The  unmechanical  and  cum- 
bersome features  of  this  system  led  to  the  introduction  by 
Cassel  of  a  stationary  filter,  and  the  elimination  of  the  awk- 
ward mechanism  of  the  Moore  scheme.  It  remained  for 
Butters  to  simplify  the  Cassel  principle  and  so  modify  it  as 
to  make  .it  a  pronounced  su(*cess  at  his  Virginia  City  plant. 
In  the  Butters  filter,  the  leaves  are  set  in  a  rectangular  box 
or  tank,  tlje  bottom  of  tlie  box  consisting  of  a  series  of 
pointed  pockets  to  facilitate  the  discharge  of  the  spent 
cakes.  T\w  frames  are  approximately  5x10  feet,  and  con- 
sist of  a  piece  of  (*ocoa  matting  with  a  sheet  of  canvas 
quilted  on  each  side,  the  whole  being  stretched  on  a  frame 
of  half-inch  pipe  and  securely  sewed  to  this  pipe  frame, 
wliich,  in  turn,  is  sui)i)orted  on  a  timber  header.  The  bot- 
tom arm  of  tlie  frame  is  perforated  with  small  holes, 
through  which  the  solution  enters  the  pipe  when  the 
vacuum  is  applied.  On  one  side  the  pipe  frame  is  projected 
througli  the  woodi^n  header,  and  is  connected  wdth  a  com- 
mon pi})e  leading  to  the  va<*uuiu  pump.  The  frames  stand 
]){M'allel  in  the  filter  box  at  about  four  and  one-quarter-inch 
centers.  Tlie  slime,  i)ul])  is  draAvn  from  the  slime  reservoir 
and  pumped  into  the  bottom  of  the  filter  box  until  all  the 
frames  are  immersed.  Tlu^  vacuum  is  then  applied  until  a 
cake  of  suitable  thickn<^ss  is  deposited,  and  the  excess  of 
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pulp  is  then  returned  to  the  slime  reservoir.  This  opera- 
tion is  repeated  for  the  wash,  and  the  cake  finally  dim- 
charged  into  tlie  bottom  of  the  box  by  introducing  water 
under  a  low  h^ad  into  the  interior  of  the  leaves.  The  ac- 
cumulated cakes  from  each  charge  are  removed  by  sluicing. 

This  system  possesses  the  great  advantage  of  simplicity 
and  low  cost  of  maintenance.  A  plant  of  any  size  can  be 
operated  by  one  man,  who  stands  on  a  platform  on  a  level 
with  the  top  of  the  filter  box,  and  manipulates  the  pumps 
with  levers,  and  the  valves  with  a  simple  drum  and  sheave 
mechanism. 

The  200-ton  plant  of  tJiis  type  at  the  Butters  Virginia 
City  plant  is  operated  at  a  cost  of  about  10  cents  per  ton 
of  slime.  At  the  Combination  mill  at  Goldfield,  Nevada, 
forty  tons  of  slime  per  day  are  being  filtered  at  a  cost  of 
about  45  cents  per  ton,  as  follows: 

Three  men  at  ?4— 112  per  day—  per  ton . «0.30 

12  horse-power,  at  $11.25  per  horse-power  ])er 

month,  per  ton . . . ! 11 

Lubricants  and  incidentals,  per  ton 04 

$0.45 

This  plant,  however,  has  a  capacity  of  fifty-six  tons 
per  day.  If  worked  to  its  limit  of  capacity,  this  cost  would 
be  reduced  to  31  cents  per  ton.  The  cost  of  filter  pressing 
at  the  same  plant  in  the  early  days  of  operation  was  ap- 
proximately f  1  per  ton. 

The  fifteen  horse-power  consumed  are  used  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes: 

Driving  a  4-in.  Butters  centrifugal  pump. 

Oj)erating  a  12x10  Goulds  va(*uum  pump. 

Operating  a  2-in.  centrifugal  pump  for  niising  the  fil 
tered  solution  to  a  clarifying  filter-press. 

Operating  a  2-in.  centrifugal  pump  for  returning  the 
slime  overflow  from  the  leaching  tanks  to  the  slime  settlers. 

Operating  stirring  mechanism  in  two  slime  reservoir 
tanks,  14  ft.  in  diameter. 

The  power  may  be  distributed  as  follows: 

For  actual  operation  of  filter,  capa- 
city 56  tons  per  day 9  II.P. 

For  agitating  slime  pump 3  II.P. 

For  uses  not  connected  with  filter. .  3  II.P. 
The  cycle  of  operations  in  the  Butters  filter  consumes 
about  three  hours  and  twenty  minutes.    This  will  vary^  of 
course,  with  the  nature  of  the  slime  to  be  filtered.  )Ogle 
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This  type  of  filter  has  been  installed,  or  is  in  process 
of  installation,  at  the  following  plants: 

Works  of  Chas.  Butters  &  Co.,  Virginia  City,  Nevada. 

Combination  mine,  (joldfield,  Nevada, 

At  the  two  large  Butters  plants  in  Central  America; 

Guadalupe  mine,  Inde,  Durango,  Mexico. 

Tonopah  Mining  Company,  Tonopah,  Nevada. 

Moutana-Tonopah  Mining  Company,  Tonopah,  Nevada, 
and  several  other  plants  of  which  I  have  no  record. 

Considering  the  rapid  adoption  of  the  vacuum  filter,  the 
prediction  may  safely  be  made  that  it  will,  before  long,  su- 
persede the  old  method  of  filter  pressing  and  be  accepted  as 
the  final  solution  of  the  slime  problem.  There  are  certain 
conditions,  however,  where  the  product  to  be  handled  is 
too  low  grade  to  admit  even  of  vacuum  filtering,  and  which 
require  special  study  and  a  special  process.  The  need  of 
a  special  process  to  suit  a  unique  condition  was  never  bet- 
ter exemplified  than  in  the  case  of  the  Homestake  ore. 

I  wall  not  take  up  here  a  consideration  of  the  difficult 
problems  encountered  and  successfully  solved  by  Mr.  Mer- 
rill at  the  Homestake  in  the  cyaniding  of  mill  tailings,  av- 
eraging less  than  |1.50  per  ton  in  value.  The  next  and  most 
serious  problem  to  engage  his  attention  was  the  treatment 
of  the  slime,  of  which  1,600  tons  per  day  had  been  run^  to 
waste  from  the  Homestake  mills,  of  an  average  value-  of 
about  80  cents  per  ton.  Mr.  Merrill  has  devised  a  filter 
press,  the  unique  feature  of  which  is  that  it  can  be  auto- 
matically discharged  by  sluicing  without  being  opened, 
thus  doing  away  with  the  chief  objection  to  the  old  type  of 
press,  namely,  the  cost  of  operating.  This  press  is  of  the 
common  flush  plate  and  distance-frame  pattern,  but  con- 
sists of  much  larger  units.  The  dimensions  of  the  press  are 
as  follows: 

Number  of  frames,  92. 
Size  of  frame,  4  ft.  by  6  ft. 
Length  of  pi'ess,  45  ft. 
Capacity  of  press,  26  tons. 
Weight  of  press,  65  tons. 
Thickness  of  cake,  4  inches. 

The  slime  pulp  is  admitted  to  this  press  through  a  con- 
tinuous channel  at  the  center  of  the  top  of  the  frames.  When 
tlie  cake  is  formed,  cyanide  solution  is  forced  into. the  cake 
through  channels  at  the  upper  corners. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  frames  there  extends  a  continu- 
ous channel,  within  which  lies  a  sluicing  pipe,  provided{e 
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with  nozzles  which  project  into  each  compartment.  This 
pipe  can  be  revolved  through  an  arc  of  any  magnitude,  so 
as  to  play  a  stream  into  any  part  of  the  cake,  washing  it 
down  into  the  annular  space  between  the  center  channel  and* 
the  sluicing  pipe.  When  the  press  is  being  filled  and 
leached  the  discharge  ends  of  this  pipe  are  sealed. 
The  method  of  operating  is  as  follows: 
The  slime,  after  partial  dewatering,  consists  of  about 
three  parts  of  water  to  one  of  solids.  In  this  form  it  is 
charged  by  gravity  to  the  presses  at  about  thirty  pounds 
pressure.  The  leaching  with  cyanide  solution  is  done  in 
the  press,  the  eflfluent  solutions  being  conducted  to  four  pre- 
cipitating tanks,  where  the  values  are  recovered  by  zinc 
dust.  There  is  no  power  cost  for  agitating  or  elevating, 
except  for  elevating  the  solution  to  the  piress.  There  will 
be  only  six-tenths  ton  of  solution  handled  per  ton  of  slime, 
of  which  only  three-tenths  ton  will  be  precipitated.  All  fil- 
tering will  be  done  by  gravity  at  a  cost  of  2  cents  per  ton. 

This  plant  is  being  erected  on  the  basis  of  tests  made 
in  a  ten-ton  press  of  the  type  described.  In  all  1,291  tons 
were  treated,  with  the  following  results: 

Per  Ton. 
Average  assay  value  of  slime  before  treatment  f 0.91 
Average  assay  value  of  slime  after  treatment     .10 
Ex;traction  by  assay  i>er  ton,  90  per  cent.  or. .      .81 
Recovered  in  precipitate  per  ton,  91  per  cent. 

or .83 

The  following  facts  relating  to  this  important  installa- 
tion are  of  interest: 

Estimated  cost  of  slime  treatment 

25  cents  per  ton 

Estimated  profit  per  year $300,000 

Cost  of  plant .' 400,000 

Cost  of  pipe  lines 50,000 

Area  covered  by  plant 270  ft.  by  65  ft. 

Area  covered  per  ton  of  capacity. 2  sq.  yds. 
Cost  of  installation,  per  ton  of  ca- 
pacity   |300 

Filter  press  cost  per  ton  of  capacity . .     60 
Horse  power  required,  1-10  H.P.  per  ton  of 

slime  treated. 
Water  required  for  sluicing,  4  tons  of  wa- 
ter to  1  ton  slime. 

In  the  elaboration  of  the  above  ]>rocess  and  plant,  INFr. 
Merrill  shares  with  the  projectors  of  the  S^feWllO't^r  ^^^ 
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credit  for  the  most  noteworthy  advance  made  in  recent 
years  in  the  metallurgy  of  the  cyanide  process.  His  method 
is  admirably  adapted  to  Hoinestake  conditions,  and  its 
striking  economical  features  must  appeal  at  once  to  every 
engineer  and  manager  who  concerns  himself  with  such  vital 
things  as  costs  and  profits. 

Whether  an  automatically  discharged  press  can  com- 
pete under  average  conditions  with  the  vacuum  filter  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  Much,  of  course,  will  depend  upon  local 
conditions,  such  as  the  natural  site,  the  utilization  of  grav- 
ity for  various  operations,  water  facilities  arid  water  sup- 
ply, and  the  permeability  of  the  material  under  treatment, 
as  well  as  the  rapidity  with  w^hich  it  yelds  up  its  mineral. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  touch  upon  zinc  dust  pre- 
cipitation further  than  to  say  that  there  is  every  indication 
that  it  will  eventually  take  the  place  of  zinc  shavings  in  all 
plants  of  large  capacity.  Electric  deposition  offers  a  large 
and  promising  field  for  investigation,  but  has  not  as  yet 
been  worked  out  to  a  perfectly  satisfactory  conclusion. 

Recent  advances  in  cyaniding  mainly  have  to  do  with 
the  finer  reduction  of  the  product  to  be  treated.  The  treat- 
ment of  sand  by  leaching  will  probably  continue  to  be  the 
best  metho4l  in  a  few  instances,  but  no  observer  will  deny 
that  the  trend  of  modern  practice  is  toward  fine  grinding, 
and  doinjr  away  with  leaching  in  tanks,  a  goal  which  haa 
been  made  possible  by  the  introduction  of  the  tube  mill, 
and  tlie  very  (^tti^-ieut  filtering  methods  now  in  vogue. 
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Mine  Drainage  Districts 

BY  D.  W.  BRUNTON. 

Our  President  states  that  I  have  been  asked  to  intro- 
duce this  subject  because  of  my  connection  with  different 
drainage  enterprises,  but  I  fail  to  see  why  boring  a  moun- 
tain to  drain  off  an  excessive  water  supply  should  give  me 
the  privilege  of  boring  this  audience  and  draining  their 
stock  of  patience  and  good  humor. 

As  a  presidential  candidate  once  said  about  the  tariff, 
mine  drainage  is  entirely  a  local  issue.  In  Nevada  and 
Arizona  an  underground  flow  of  water  is  welcomed,  not 
only  as  a  means  of  laying  the  irritating  dust  in  the  levels 
and  stopes,  but  for  the  value  the  water  has  when  brought  to 
the  surface,  w^hile  in  other  sections  of  this  country  the  cost 
of  mining  is  often  greatly  Increased  and  sometimes  rendered 
prohibitive  by  the  volume  of  water  encountered. 

Where  the  country  rock  is  exceedingly  dense  and  the 
mines  consist  of  a  number  of  disconnected  individual  fis- 
.  sures,  the  drainage  problem  for  each  mine  must  be  worked 
out  separately,  but  in  many  districts,  notably  those  where 
the  country  rock,  whether  igneous  or  sedimentary,  is  per- 
meable; where  open  fissure  veins,  intersect  each  other,  form- 
ing a  stock  work,  or  where  the  mines  as  at  I^adville  and 
Aspen  are  principally  confined  to  one  particular  geological 
plane  in  which  the  fissures  and  water  courses  inter-commu- 
nicate, no  one  mine  can  be  drained  without  affecting  the 
water  level  in  its  immediate  vicinity;  nor  is  this  result  con- 
fined to  mines  immediately  contiguous,  but  the  drainage 
level  on  a  varying  hydraulic  plane  extends  to  great  dis- 
tances from  the  central  drainage  point. 

Where  individual  drainage  must  be  maintained  for 
each  mine,  the  question  of  joint  drainage  is  not  usually  im- 
peratively necessary,  although  often  desirable,  as,  for  in- 
stance, at  Butte,  where  all  the  mines  belonging  to  the  Ana- 
conda company  are  drained  bv  a  joint  pumping  plant,  rais- 
ing the  water  a  distance  of  1,900  feet  to  the  level  of  the 
drainage  tunnel,  from  whence  it  flows  out  to  the  surface  by 
gravity.  From  this  pumping  station  over  two  miles  of 
levels  have  been  driven,  tapping  the  many  different  mines 
and  separate  veins  owned  by  the  Anaconda  company,  thus 
enabling  it  to  handle  the  water  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  pre- 
vailing before  the  joint  pumping  plant  waa  installed  and 
connections  made  with  all  the  mines  in  the  groups  by  Google 
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Where  the  country  rock  is  porous  or  the  veins  intersect 
each  other  at  numerous  points,  a  central  drainage  system, 
whether  operated  \>j  gravity  or  power,  will  usually  unwater 
all  the  mines  in  the  vicinity  w^ithout  the  expense  of  running 
laterals  for  drainage,  although  in  most  instances  the  desire 
to  explore  the  veins  at  the  greatest  possible  depth  will  cause 
levels  to  be  run  from  the  lowest  point  drained,  for  the  dual 
purpose  of  transportation  and  ventilation. 

The  great  economy  effected  by  the  establishment  of  a 
common  drainage  system  for  an  entire  district  wherever  the 
conditions  are  favorable  is  so  apparent  that  small  individ- 
ual pumping  plants  would  never  bQ  considered  were  all  the 
mines  in  the  district  controll(»d  or  managed  by  a  single 
ownfer.  Luckily,  perhaps,  for  the  business  interests  and 
welfare  of  the  country  at  large,  the  ownership  of  claims  in 
the  average  mining  camp  is  exceedingly  numerous  and  scat- 
tered, but  unfortunately  for  the  economical  drainage  and 
convenience  of  operating,  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to 
harmonize  these  diverse  interests  so  that  they  will  work 
together  for  the  common  good. 

In  almost  every  wet  mining  camp  to-day  there  will  be 
found  a  few  enterprising,  energetic  owners  or  companies 
pushing  development  both  horizontally  and  vertically,  as 
fast  as  their  means  and  drainage  facilities  permit.  Around 
these  mines  may  be  found  a  fringe  of  poorer  or  less  enter- 
prising operators  content  to  lag  behind  and  work  the  ground 
opened  by  the  receding  w^ater-line  lowered  at  the  expense 
of  another. 

Sometimes  these  parties  are  willing,  but  unable,  to 
contribute  anything  toward  the  expense  of  drainage,  while 
many  others  are  not  only  averse  to  assist,  but  are  eager  to 
profit  by  the  expenditures  of  others. 

There  is  nothing  unusual  about  this,  as  human  nature 
is  much  the  same  whether  the  trait  of  selfishness  is  mani- 
fested underground  or  on  the  surface. 

In  every  city  we  see  men  w^ho  are  content  to  let  their 
property  lie  idle  and  increase  in  value  through  the  enter- 
prise of  their  neighbors. 

In  countries  where  swampy  lands  are  common  many 
owners  are  also  willing  to  profit  by  the  drainage  of  con- 
tiguous property. 

To  correct  these  frailties  nnd  to  equalize  in  some  meas- 
ure the  cost,  as  well  as  the  benefits  of  desirable  or  necessary 
improvements,  improvement  districts  in  cities,  and  drain- 
age districts  in  the  country  have  been  created,  by  laws 
which,  while  they  properly    conserve    and  pp^l^SM^^o^Fc 
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rights  of  the  individual,  justly  apportion  the  costs  4imong 
different  owners,  of  work  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

In  mining  operations  the  advantages  of  a  common 
drainage  system  wherever  possible  would  seem  so  great 
that  it  might  be  thought  that  no  legal  enactments  (compel- 
ling joint  action  would  be  necessary.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  case,  as  in  most  instances  there  will  be  found  in  a  dis- 
trict owners  willing  and  anxious  to  go  into  any  combina- 
tion which  would  enure  to  their  common  benefit;  other  own- 
ers perfectly  willing,  but  financially  unable  to  do  this  with- 
out incurring  a  debt  which  they  are  unwilling  to  assume, 
and,  unfortunately,  still  another  class  absolutely  unwilling 
to  take  any  action  whatever,  hoping  in  the  end  to  benefit  by 
the  enterprise,  expenditure  and  labor  of  their  neighbors. 
Even  in  a  district  where  all  the  owners  fully  appreciate  the 
necessity  for  joint  action  and  are  williixg  to  participate  in 
it,  a  difllculty  still  arises  which  has  prevented  the  inaugura- 
tion of  many  a  promising  drainage  scheme,  viz.,  the  difii- 
culty  of  making  such  an  apportionment  of  the  expenses  as 
will  satisfy  each  individual.  Naturally  enough,  many  own- 
ers feel  that  through  some  vagary  of  nature  or  chanco  of 
location,  their  neighbor  may  receive  earlier  or  greater  bene- 
fits from  the  projected  improvements  than  themselves,  and 
as  a  consequence  joint  action  is  often  delayed  beyond  the 
most  seasonable  period  in  the  life  of  the  district  ox  perhaps 
postponed  altogether. 

In  Cripple  Creek  to-day  there  is  not  a  single  owner  of 
any  importance  or  intelligence  who  doubts  the  desirability 
or  even  the  absolute  necessity  of  adopting  a  common  drain- 
age scheme  for  the  entire  district,  and  yet  action  has  been 
delayed  from  month  to  month  because  no  basis  for  appor- 
tioning the  expense  has  yet  been  devised,  which  has  proven 
satisfactory  to  all. 

In  this  district  where  the  volume  of  water  is  so  great 
that  it  requires  the  removal  of  about  60,000,000  gallons  to 
lower  the  water  level  one  vertical  foot  the  cost  of  raising 
the  water  to  the  surface  even  by  a  joint  pumping  plant 
would  be  practically  prohibitive  and  a  less  expeditious,  but 
more  economical,  plan  for  unwatering  the  mines  must  be 
adopted. 

A  drainage  tunnel  18,200  feet  in  length  which  could  be 
driven  in  two  and  one-half  years  at  a  cost  of  half  a  million 
dollars  would  partially  unwater  a  productive  area  of  about 
5,000  acres  comprising  the  richest  ground  in  the  district  to 
a  depth  of  1,100  feet  below  the  present  water  level  and  a 
12,000-foot  extension  of  this  bore  would  compJ^§teg(^][5i44e 
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the  entire  district  at  an  additional  cost  of  f300,000,  making 
the  total  .expenditure  only  f  800,000. 

The  enactment  of  a  drainage  law  would  render  this 
work  immediately  possible  and  the  cost  of  the  undertaking 
would  be  a  mere  bagatelle  compared  with  the  benefits  that 
would  accrue  to  the  mine  owners,  to  the  district,  and  to  the 
state,  from  the  addition  of  twenty-five  years  to  the  life  of 
the  greatest  gold  mining  district  on'  the  continent. 

Cripple  Greek  is  far  from  being  the  only  district  in  this 
position;  in  fact,  there  is  scarcely  a  wet  camp  in  this  coun- 
try where  the  majority  of  the  owners  would  not  welcome 
the  passage  of  a  uniform  law  legalizing  the  creation  of 
drainage  districts  on  similar  lines  to  the  improvement  dis- 
tricts in  the  cities  and  the  drainage  districts  in  the  South. 

Your  committee  has  given  the  drafting  of  such  a  law  a 
great  deal  of  study  during  the  past  four  months  and  the 
result  of  our  work  will  be  read  to  you  by  the  secretary,  who 
with  our  attorney,  Mr.  R.  S.  Morrison,  has  spent  a  vast 
amount  of  time  and  thought  on  this  question,  so  much  so, 
that  the  remainder  of  the  committee  had  but  little  to  do  ex- 
cept to  criticize  and  suggest,  something  very  different  from 
originating  a  bill  so  complicated  and  important. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  The  unfinished  business  to  come  before  this  meet- 
ing is  a  discussion  of  a  question  of  creating  mine  drainage  districts,  which 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Brunton  last  evening.  The  question  is  now  open 
for  discussion. 

MR.  DANIELS  OF  COLORADO:  Mr.  Piesident,  I  am  not  weU 
enough  informed  in  regard  to  the  proposed  law  to  express  any  particular 
opinion,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions.  Presumably,  the 
committee  has  considered  the  subject  matter  and  will  be  able  to  answer 
directly.  The  first  is  whether  or  not  the  committee  has  considered  as  to 
the  matter  of  the  possibility  of  a  property  within  a  drainage  district  not 
receiving  any  drainage  therefrom,  and  whether  there  ougnt  not  to  be  some 
provision  relieving  such  a  property  from  taxation  for  the  cost  of  drainage. 
whatever  it  may  be.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  made  the  question 
clear  or  not,  but  I  will  try  and  state  it  a  little  briefer.  In  any  drainage 
district  that  might  be  provided  for  under  the  law  there  may  be  properties 
taxed,  which  receive  no  benefit  whatever  from  the  construction  of  the 
drainage  system  and  the  question  is  whether  or  not  the  committee  has 
considered  that  some  provision  ought  to  be  made  to  relieve  that  partic- 
ular property  from  the  cost  of  an  improvement  which  is  of  no  benefit 
whatever  to  it. 

The  other  point  is  that,  unquestionably,  a  great  many  districts  may 
be  drained  by  a  tunnel  which,  after  its  completion,  might  be  used  as  a 
transportation  tunnel,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  or  not, the  commit- 
tee has  considered  the  possible  use  of  the  tunnel  for  transportation  pur- 
poses and  the  revenue  that  might  be  derived  therefrom — whether  the 
proposed  law  should  not  specifically  provide  or  give  authority  for  operat- 
ing such  a  tunnel  as  a  transportation  tunnel  in  case  conditions  permit 
it,  and  specifically  provide  for  the  use  of  the  revenue  tnat  might  come 
therefrom. 
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THE  PRESIDENT:  Are  there  any  further  remarks  upon  this  ques- 
tion?   These  are  pertinent  questions  that  have  just  been  asked. 

MR.  BRUNTON:  With  regard  to  the  point  of  whether  a  mine 
should  be  relieved  from  the  payment  of  its  portion  of  the  taxes  because 
it  receives  no  benefit,  that  has  been  very  thoroughly  considered.  Every 
mining  man  knows  full  well  that  nobody  ever  received  any  benefit  from 
pumping  plants  or  tunnels  constructed  by  bis  neighbor.  Even  when 
mines  that  have  been  under  water  for  years  are  drained,  the  neighbor  will 
deny  flat-footed  that  they  have  received  any  benefit.  Of  course  they  do 
this  simply  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  payment  of  a  portion  of 
the  expense.  I  do  not  think  any  exception  of  that  kind  should  be  made, 
because  it  would  bring  about  endless  litigation.  Every  mine  inside  of  a 
prescribed  area  should  pay  its  pro  rata,  whether  it  can  be  proved  to  have 
received  benefit  or  not.  There  is  no  doubt  on  that  question.  Everyone 
who  has  ever  been  connected  with  drainage  enterprises  knows  that,  as  I 
said  before,  no  one  will  ever  own  up,  except  in  very  isolated  cases,  to  hav- 
ing received  any  b.enefit  from  a  neighbor's  draining  system. 

MR.  DANIELS  OF  COLORADO:  Should  not  the  supervisors  that 
are  provided  for  in  the  act  as  recommended  be  the  ones  to  decide  whether 
any  particular  property  has  received  benefit  or  not  and  whether  it  should 
be  relieved  from  .taxation  or  not.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  very  material 
injustice  to  some,  possibly  very  few,  that  might  be  included  in  the  drain- 
age district.  As  I  said,  I  am  not  well  posted  in  the  matter,  and  what  I 
say  Is  oft-hand,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  a  provision  might  be  made  in  a 
law  of  that  kind  that  would  leave  the  decision  with  the  supervisors,  sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  an  appeal  to  the  courts,  so  as  to  bring  about  exact  jus- 
tice in  the  matter.  I  certainly  can  appreciate  that  if  I  were  the  owner 
of  a  mine  and  I  had  contributed  to  the  construction  of  a  drainage  tunnel 
which  did  not  help  my  property,  I  should  think  it  was  unfair  to  compel  me 
to  pay  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  draining  someone  else's  property.  I 
would  kindly  ask  you  to  repeat  what  you  said  in  regard  to  transportation. 

I  didn't  hear  it. 

MR.  BRUNTON  OF  COLORADO:  No  provision  is  made  in  the  pres- 
ent bill  for  the  use  of  the  tunnel  for  the  purposes  of  transportation  or  any 
income  that  would  come  from  such  use.  That  probably  should  be  added 
to  the  bill;  but  with  regard  to  the  other,  the  bill  provides  that  the  com- 
pensation of  the  supervisors  shall  not  exceed  $500  a  year.  If  the  matter 
of  judgment  as  to  whether  any  particular  mine  had  received  any  benefit 
from  the  drainage  had  to  be  decided  by  the  supervisors,  they  would  have 
to  be  paid  an  amount  necessary  to  enable  them  to  neglect  all  their  other 
business  and  no  nothing  else.     That  is  certain. 

MR.  DANIELS  OF  COLORADO:  Excuse  my  persistence,  but  if  the 
drainage  Is  worth  the  sum  that  is  claimed  for  it,  might  not  that  district 
have  to  pay  a  good  deal  more  than  $500  each  to  the  proper  men  to  act 
as  supervisors;  or,  If  that,  possibly,  is  an  insuperable  objection,  why  not 
then  refer  the  decision  as  to  whether  a  property  Is  benefited  or  not 
directly  to  the  courts? 

MR.  BRUNTON:  I  would  say  In  reply  to  that  that  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman misunderstands  the  question.  Now,  In  the  case  of  any  particular 
mine  in  which  the  water  level  was  not  lowered  by  a  pumping  plant  or  a 
tunnel,  the  obvious  remedy  would  be  to  connect  that  mine  with  the  pump- 
ing station  or  the  tunnel  level.  That  would  not  require  anywhere  near 
the  amount  of  expense  that  would  have  been  necessary  originally  before 
the  tunnel  or  pumping  plant  was  installed. 

MR.  DANIELS  OF  COLORADO:     One  more  question.     Suppose  that 

this  property  that  is  not  benefited  can  not  reach  that  pumping  station  or 

drainage  tunnel  without  crossing  other  property,  how  could  that  private 

individual  or  private  corporation  cross  those  properties  against  the  will, 

perhaps,  of  the  owners,  under  your  proposed  legislation 
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MR.  BRUNTON  OF  COLORADO:  The  remedy  in  that  caae  is  doubt- 
less by  Individual  contract  with  the  drainage  company. 

MR.  GEORGE  COLLINS  OP  COLORADO:  From  conversation  I  have 
had  with  various  people  interested  in  the  question  of  mine  drainage,  it 
seems  to  be  the  general  concensus  of  opinion  that  this  is  the  first  really 
practical  plan  that  has  ever  been  brought  up  to  solve  the  question  of 
co-operative  drainage,  and  while  of  course  I  am  not  in  any  way  competent 
to  pass  upon  the  legal  status  of  this  proposed  act,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  an  engineer  it  seems 'a  very  practicable  thing.  But  there  is  one  point 
I  notice  in  the  draft  here  which  seems  to  me  likely  to  tend  to  restrict  its 
utility.  It  is  proposed  in  section  1  that  the  petition  for  a  district  organiza- 
tion must  be  made  by  not  less  than  ten  persons  owning  an  aggregate  area 
ot  not  less  than  320  acres.  Now,  in  most  cases  where  it  is  proposed  that 
the  method  of  drainage  shall  be  by  tunnel  I  buppose  the  district  affected 
would  be  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  320  acres,  but  there  are  a  great  number 
of  cases  where  the  drainage  would  be  by  shafc  where  so  large  an  area  as 
320  acres  might  not  be  directly  benefited. 

There  is  another  point  to  be  considered.  In  some  of  the  older  dis- 
tricts, and  particularly  some  of  the  older  districts  in  this  state,  the  impor- 
tance of  mining  property  might  almost  be  said  to  be  in  inverse  proportion 
to  its  size.  In  Gilpin  county,  for  instance,  one  of  the  districts  that  might 
be  greatly  benefited  by  drainage  enterprises,  most  of  tfie  older  and  more 
important  claims  are  only  fifty  feet  in  width.  There  are  a  great  many  of 
the  most  important  properties  in  Gilpin  county  the  total  surface  of  which 
is  less  than  one  acre.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  provide  that 
the  petition  must  be  supported  by  the  owners  of  320  acres  of  land;  it 
ought  rather  to  be  the  owners  of  the  most  important  properties.  I  would 
suggest,  as  a  much  more  practical  plan,  that  the  petition  should  be  sup- 
ported by  owners  representing  a  given  proportion  of  the  total  assessed 
valuation  of  the  area  that  they  propose  to  make  their  drainage  district. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  some  cases,  directly  an  important  mine  is  devel- 
oped the  surrounding  acreage  is  taken  up  by  other  people,  frequently 
speculators,  with  the  object  of  benefiting  by  its  expenditures  and  the  en- 
terprise of  its  owners.  To  provide  that  the  whole  thing  should  depend 
on  acreage  would  practically  take  the  question  of  whether  or  not  you  are 
to  have  drainage  districts  from  the  hands  of  the  enterprising  people  and 
put  it  into  those  of  speculators  who  may  have  taken  up  a  large  area 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  territory.  I  can  see  no  possible  objection  to 
changing  the  basis  to  a  proportion  of  the  valuation  of  the  proposed  dis- 
trict. In  any  case,  it  seems  to  me  that  as  large  a  minimum  area  as  320 
acres  to  be  represented  in  the  original  petition  would  in  many  cases  re- 
strict the  application  of  the  act  altogether,  because  in  some  cases  less  than 
320  acres  will  be  benefited  by  the  proposed  scheme. 

MR.  JOSEPH  OF  UTAH:  I  presume  this  is  not  merely  a  local  prop- 
osition. It  doesn't  apply  to  Colorado  alone.  We  in  Utah  have  some  prob- 
lems to  solve,  and  one  question  presents  itself  to  me,  and  probably  one 
in  which  the  Utab  delegation,  in  presenting  this  matter  to  our  Legis- 
lature will  be  called  upon  to  answer.  That  is,  respecting  the  taxation 
upon  the  properties  which  are  to  be  benefited.  There  may  be  in  a  drain- 
age district  a  great  number  of  locations,  taking  the  minimum  amount  of 
drainage  embraced  in  the  proposed  drainage  district,  as  320  acres,  which 
means  about  sixteen  claims,  under  the  new  law,  or  about  fifty  claims  un- 
der the  old  law — the  law  of  1873.  Now,  I  would  like  to  know  from  the 
committee  as  to  what  solution  they  have  for  the  proposition  as  to  the  tax- 
ation on  miniug  claims  which  are  merely  locations  and  upon  which  the 
title  still  rests  in  the  government  of  the  United  States.  Section  18  pro- 
vides for  taxation  on  the  property — I  will  read  it.    (Reads  section  18.) 

Now,  I  don't  know  how  the  law  is  in  Colorado,  but  I  know  how  it  is 
in  Utah.  Locations  are  not  taxed.  The  assessments  on  locations  are  not 
put  on  the  books  of  the  assessor.  Now.  how  this  tax  is  going  to  be  col- 
lected or  will  be  a  lien  upon  the  property  is  more  than  I  can  seepbecaosd 
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if  the  location  should  lapse  the  title  would  then  revert  to  the  United 
States  government,  and  no  lien  can  hold  as  against  the  government.  I 
would  like  to  be  enlightened  upon  that  proposition.  I  presume  that  the 
committee  that  formulated  this  bill  or  plan  had  in  mind  districts  in  which 
all  the  claims  were  patented,  but  I  would  like  to  know  how  it  would  be  in 
districts  where  they  would  not  be  all  patented,  as  to  how  this  tax  would 
be  collected. and  how  the  lien  would  operate. 

MR,  BRUNTON :  I  would  say  that  the  paragraph  was  worded  in  that 
particular  way  so  that  any  state  taking  up  this  bill  could  vary  it  to  suit 
the  legal  requirements  of  that  state.  This  is  merely  a  draft  intended  to 
give  us  some  basis  for  discussion. 

MR.  JOSEPH  OF  UTAH:  Can  you  suggest  any  plan  as  to  how  we 
should  present  it  to  our  Legislature? 

MR.  BRUNTON:  ^  I  wouldn't  like  to  do  it  off-hand. 

MR.  JOSEPHS:  I  think  the  committee  should  give  tbis  matter  some 
consideration,  because  it  is  of  very  vital  importance.  I  know  it  is  in  our 
state.  We  are  a  young  state  yet,  although  prominent  in  the  mining  world, 
but  there  are  a  great  many  claims  in  districts  which  need  drainage  that 
are  not  patented  and  that  will  necessarily  get  the  benefit  of  this  law. 
While  I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  tenor  of  the  law,  I  would  like  to 
have  the  ground  fully  covered  before  I  am  ready  to  vote  on  it  and  take 
it  back  to  my  state  and  say  that  it  is  a  law  that  we  ought  to  have. 

MR.  CALLBREATH:  May  I  answer  the  question  in  part?  The  com- 
mittee, in  the  preparation  of  this  law,  had  in  mind  the  reaching  for  every 
bit  of  ownership  which  any  man  in  that  district  possessed.  As  Mr.  Jo 
sephs  has  well  said,  it  is  Impossible  for  us  to  enact  any  law  which  will 
create  a  lien  against  the  property  of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
and  therefore  the  owner  of  a  claim  in  a  district  may  have  his  interest  In 
that  claim  taxed,  and  his  interest  in  that  claim  sold  to  meet  that  tax,  and 
if  there  is  no  purchaser  fo^  that  Interest  the  tax  on  that  particular  bit  of 
property  would  fail.  The  «!ommittee  had  in  mind  reaching  just  as  far  as 
it  could  in  gathering  in  aP  the  property  which  might  lie  within  the  bounds 
of  any  particular  district.  If  It  should  happen  that  all  of  the  property  in 
a  district  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  claims  should  belong  to  the 
United  States  government,  it  would  be  impossible  to  create  a  drainage 
district  at  that  place,  and  it  is  only  where  a  majority  of  the  owners  are 
willing  to  go  ahead  and  create  the  mine  drainage  system  that  this  plan 
can  be  carried  out.  The  idea  is  that  you  may  tax  only  the  interest  of  the 
individuals  who  have  these  claims,  and  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the 
money  necessary  to  meet  these  costs  you  can  sell  the  owner's  interest  in 
such  claims,  and  if  there  is  no  purchaser  for  that,  the  tax  for  that  particu- 
lar part  of  the  district  must  fail.  The  committee  could  go  no  further  in 
the  preparation  of  this  law. 

MR.  PECK  OF  COLORADO:  Mr.  President,  I  have  glanced  over 
the  proposed  drainage  law  somewhat,  and  we  might  as  well  begin  with 
section  1,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  open  to  some  criticism.  Section  1  pro- 
vides that  the  minimum  drainage  area  shall  be  320  acre<.  I  believe  that 
is  entirely  too  small  for  the  original  area  to  be,  because  in  section  8  It 
provides  that  the  boundaries  may  be  diminished  but  they  can  not  be  en- 
larged. I  can  see  where  it  might  be  possible  for  conflicting  drainage 
areas  to  work  a  hardship  upon  the  mine  owners  of  any  particular  district, 
inasmuch  as  this  law  proposes  to  make  this  a  municipality.  I  think  that 
section  8  should  provide  that  the  drainage  area  could  me  enlarged  as  well 
diminished,  and  I  think  it  should  prescribe  some  mode  of  procedure  for 
either  enlarging  or  diminishing  a  drainage  area. 

Section  13  provides  that  after  a  drainage  district  has  been  established 
the  petitioners  shall  file  with  the  district  Judge  the  names  of  fifteen  per- 
sons to  act  as  trustees  or  supervisors,  and  that  this  Judge  shall  select  five 
of  those  men  to  serve  for  a  term  of  one,  two,  three,  four  and /five  y^bjtb 
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respectively.  After  that  time  the  vacancies  are  filled  by  the  district  judge. 
I  do  not  think  the  vacancies  should  be  filled  in  that  way.  I  think  they 
should  be  filled  by  an  election  of  the  mine  Owners  within  the  drainage 
district  voting  according  to  the  acreage  held  by  each. 

Section  15  gives  that  particular  Board  of  Directors  absolute  power 
to  determine  the  system  of  drainage  and  assess  the  costs;  and  sections 
16  and  17  gives  this  board  the  power  to  let  all  contracts,  employ  all  labor, 
contract  all  bills,  and  the  mine  owners  must  pay  them  and  have  absolutely 
no  voice  whatever  in  the  matter;  there  is  no  provision  whereby  this  board 
shall  account  to  anyone,  and  section  18  gives  them  power  to  issue  bonds, 
and  those  bonds  become  a  lien  upon  the  property  within  the  drainage 
district.  In  many  cases  the  officers  of  mining  companies  (and  section  13 
contemplates  they  can  be  supervisors)  absolutely  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  requirements  of  mining.  I  think  that  Board  of  Supervisors  should  be 
an  elective  board,  and  that  it  be  taken  entirely  oiit  of  the  hands  of  an  in- 
dividual. 

As  to  section  23,  it  seems  to  me  that  section  is  entirely  surplusage, 
because  prior  to  this  time  each  drainage  district  has  become  a  municipal 
government,  and  I  believe  that  all  that  is  covered  by  section  23  is  now 
covered  by  the  statutes  of  this  state  and  the  law  of  eminent  domain. 
I  am  not  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Ia\7yer,  because  I 
am  not  a  lawyer;  I  am  only  a  miner;  but  I  do  know  some- 
thing about  the  requirements  of  mining  districts.  In  districts  where 
they  are  now  pumping  water,  as  Leadville  for  instance,  thsre  are 
cases  where  the  pumping  stations  are  handling  the  water  for  a 
large  area.  The  pumping  stations  are  owned  and  controlled  and  operated 
by  individuals  who  are  footing  the  bills,  but  how  are  you  going  to  get  a 
drainage  area  established  when  it  requires  ten  names  and  when  less  than 
ten  persons  are  now  paying  for  the  pumping  for  the  entire  district.  Those 
other  fellows  are  not  going  to  apply  for  a  drainage  district  to  make  them 
stand  their  part  of  the  expense  unless  they  have  to.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  have  a  law  making  it  possible  for  a  private  corporation  to 
inaugurate  a  drainage  system,  establish  their  boundaries,  or  the  mine 
owners  establish  their  boundaries,  and  that  such  corporation  should  be 
given  the  right  of  eminent  domain  for  drainage  or  transportation  tun- 
nels, and  they  should  receive  compensation  from  the  properties  drained, 
and  such  corporation  should  be  protected  tho  same  as  all  public  utility 
corporations,  and  should  be  able  to  collect  a  fair  compensation  for  services 
rendered.  I  believe  that  the  properties  drained  should  pay  whether  they 
are  producers  or  not.  It  is  just  as  essential  that  the  properties  should  be 
drained  during  the  period  of  development  as  after  they  are  producing 
mines.  In  all  mining  districts  we  have  a  ^ell  known  water  level,  it 
varies  but  very  little  between  any  of  the  properties.  It  is  not  hard  to 
determine  where  that  water  level  is,  and  I  think  that  a  board  should 
be  appointed  consisting  of  the  state  engineer,  an  engineer  selected  by  the 
mine  owners  of  the  district,  the  two  to  select  a  third,  and  they  to  deter- 
mine to  what  depth  the  general  water  level  is  reached,  or  at  what  depth 
the  various  properties  should  be  taxed.  I  dor-'t  think  it  is  equitable  for 
any  property  to  bo  assessed  for  drainaf^e  that  is  working  above  the 
known  water  l(»vel,  regardless  of  what  the  production  of  that  property 
may  be.  I  think  the  proposed  bill  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  super- 
visors should  certainly  be  changed.  It  provides  that  the  judge — and  it 
don't  say  what  mode  of  procedure  shall  be  adopted — can  reduce  or  dimin- 
ish this  drainape  area.  He  can  do  it  at  any  time,  so  far  as  1  can  see  in 
this  bill,  and  a  comparatively  few  people  be  forced  to  foot  the  bills. 
Those  things  seem  to  me  to  be  impracticable  and  unjust  I  think  there 
should  be  some  mode  of  procedure  mapjied  out  in  a  bill  of  this  kind  pro- 
viding for  all  those  things,  which  this  bill  does  not  seem  to  do;  this  comes 
under  the  head  of  municipal,  a  government  which  is  absolutely  controlled 
by  one  man,  a  district  judge  of  that  district,  who  shall  appoint  people 
who  are  to  determine  the  drainage  system,  and  who  shall  also  designate 
those  who  are  too  foot  the  bills  and  who  will  place  practically  a  mortgage 
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upon  our  properties.  Section  16  provides  that  •  this  board  shall  adver- 
tise what  they  are  going  to  do  and  notify  the  mine  owners  of  what 
they  shall  do.  What  good  does  that  section  do?  The  mine  owners  simply 
receive  notice  that  they  are  going  to  do  a  certain  thing,  without  any 
means  of  altering  that  thing  which  they  propose  to  do,  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  review  or  appeal.  , 

I  should  dislike  to  see  this  bill  become  a  law;  I  am  not  able  to  draft 
a  bill,  but  believe  if  we  could  get  a  law  that  would  make  it  possible  for 
private  Individuals  or  corporations  to  collect  for  drainage  we  would  soon 
have  all  the  drainage  systems,  necessary. 

MR.  J.  P.  HEIMER  OP  COLORADO:  Mr.  President,  I  presume  we 
could  spend  the  entire  time  of  this  Congress  in  picking  exceptions  to  this 
bill  that  has  been  drawn  so  carefully  by  the  committee.  I  have  not  heard 
a  single  objection  with  the  proper  remedy  suggested  but  what  that  rem- 
edy would  be  open  to  criticism  more  than  anything  that  appears  in  the 
bill  as  drafted  by  the  committee.  As  to  unpatented  mining  ground,  the 
Secretary  has  answered  that  as  well  as  it  could  be  answered,  in  my  judg- 
ment, at  least.  Now,  as  to  the  water  level,  the  gentleman  applies  the  re- 
marks, I  presume,  to  the  local  districts  of  Leadville.  We  all  know  that 
In  other  districts  at  least,  at  different  times  in  the  year — and  the  mines 
are  operated  as  much  in  the  winter  months  and  in  the  springtime  as  much 
as  at  any  other  time — the  water  level  would  vary  from  one  to  two  hundred 
feet.  I  know  that  it  is  true  in  the  Black  Hills;  and  I  know  also  that  it  i,s 
true  the  water  level  would  vary  at  any  time  of  the  year  from  50  to  200  feet 
at  the  same  season  of  the  year  at  points  200  feet  apart.  So  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  spending  a  great  deal  of  valuable  time  without  very  much 
progress.  ' 

MR.  DE  LAVERGNE  OF  COLORADO:  I  do  not  understand  that  sec- 
tion 1  intends  to  prescribe  the  limits  of  a  district  to  320  acres,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Leadville  seems  to  infer;  but  what  I  rise  to  say  is  this: 
I  have  had  a  little  experience  just,  along  the  line  that  he  suggests  as  to 
how  you  are  going  to  get  ten  men  to  sign  a  petition  when  one  man  is 
doing  all  the  pumping.  I  wiH  tell  you  what  I  did.  I  succeeded  a  former 
manager  who  was  pumping  for  almost  the  entire  Cripple  Creek  district, 
and  the  surrounding  mines  were  patting  the  management  on  the  back  and 
telling  them  ^hat  good  mining  superintendents  and  managers  they  were 
because  they  were  draining  all  the  property,  and  that  system  was  fol- 
lowed until  they  were  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  debt.  I  shut  the  mine 
down,  shut  the  pumping  down  at  once,  and  it  was  but  a  very  short  lime 
until  all  the  neighbors  were  ready  to  come  in  and  help  contribute  to  the 
cost  of  drainage.  Let  them  experience  somo  of  the  difficulties  you  are 
laboring  under  and  they  will  help  you.  Mining  men  are  selfish,  and  it  will 
be  miraculous  if  we  do  not  get  some  selfish  persons  in  this  Mining  Con- 
gress who  would  oppose  all  these  drainage  systems,  and  I  want  to  say  to 
you  that  until  you  touch  a  man's  pocket  he  is  not  very  much  interested 
in  how  you  succeed.  We  must  have  some  law  that  will  be  for  the  general 
good.  In  making  improvements  of  a  public  character  in  the  city  you  are 
bound  to  Injure  some  persons,  but  the  general  good  demands  it.  We  can 
not  make  a  rule  that  will  work  to  the  interest  of  every  individual.  We 
have  had  a  sad  experience  of  this  character  in  the  Cripple  Creek  district. 

MR.  DANIELS  OF  COLORADO:  The  questions  that  I  asked  are  not 
intended  in  any  way  as  a  criticism  or  in  opposition  to  the  report.  I  dis- 
agree with  my  friend  over  here  who  says  we  are  wasting  time.  If  we 
are  not  to  discuss  the  matter  of  this  legislation  and  decide  as  to  what 
is  best  we  should  have  adopted  the  report  of  the  committee  before  It 
was  presented  and  given  them  authority  to  go  ahead  with  it.  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  report  of  the  committee,  but  I  would  like  to  see  it  improved 
if  it  can  be  brought  out  in  this  meeting  that  there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment. I  disagree  with  the  gentleman  from  Leadville  in  regard  to  his 
opinion  that  a  property  which  Is  not  working  below  any  certain  water  level 
should  not  be  taxed.    I  believe  that  the  provision  for  taxatioi^  requiring 
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the  taxes  to  be  levied  on  all  mining  property  within  any  prescribed  dis- 
trict is  correct.  You  might  as  well  say  that  we  should  not  tax  a  certain 
property  owner  for  the  construction  of  roads  because  he  does  not  use 
them.  The  roads  are  there  for  him  to  use,  and  it  benefits  his  property, 
and  he  should  help  to  pay  the  expens3,  and  the  same  exactly  is  true  6t 
mining  property.  Whether  the  property  is  worked  or  not,  whether  it  Is 
improved  or  developed  or  not,  it  certainly  is  benefited  by  a  proper  drain- 
age system,  and  it  increases  the  value  of  the  property  and  the  owner 
should  pay  his  portion  of  the  taxes.  It  has  occurred  to  me,  however,  dur- 
ing the  discussion,  that  there  should  be  a  provision  in  the  bill  for  en-  - 
larging  the  drainage  district,  under  proper  notice,  of  course,  to  all  in- 
terested, because  the  converse  of  the  ^question  I  asked  a  while  ago  might 
develop,  and  that  is  that  a  certain  drainage  system  might  drain  property 
outside  of  the  drainage  district,  and  in  that  ca&o  there  should  be  some  pro- 
vision by  which  that  property  couid  be  taken  into  the  drainage  district 
and  compelled  to  pay  its  portion  of  the  costs  in  justice  to  all  concerned. 

Now,  in  reference  to  section  16,  I  think  the  objection  made  by  the 
gentleman  is  not  valid,  and  that  is  that  after  a  system  of  drainage  is  de- 
cided upon  and  the  owners  notified  they  are  powerless.  I  am  not  an  at* 
torney,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  our  Secretary,  who  I  believe  is  an  attorney, 
if  any  one  who  felt  aggrieved  has  not  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts, 
even  though  it  is  not  specifically  provided  for  in  this  proposed  bill". 

MR.  CALLBREATH:     No  question  about  it. 

MR.  DANIELS  OF  COLORADO:  That  is  my  understanding,  and  I 
believe  the  rights  of  the  property  owner  are  not  protected  under  that  sec- 
tion. 

So  far  as  the  question  of  eminent  domain  is  concerned,  that  section  is 
superfluous,  at  least  in  Colorado,  because  in  Colorado  under  a  recent  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  mining  and  drainage  tunnels  have  the  right 
of  eminent  domain.  The  Supreme  Court  recently  sustained  Judge  Ste- 
vens in  the  southern  part  of  the  state*  giving  that  right  to  a  drainage  tun- 
nel company  in  that  district. 

MR.  CALLBREATH:  May  I  answer  ojie  or  two  inquiries  that  have 
been  made?  First,  as  to  the  provision  for  enlarging  the  district.  You 
can  well  understand  that  it  would  be  impossible  after  th^  district  had 
once  been  formed  and  the  owners  of  that  district  had  due,  legal  notice  of 
that  fact  that  it  was  proposed  to  tax  them,  to  thereafter  enlarge  the  dis- 
trict and  bring  under  that  legal  proceeding  men  who  had  not  had  this 
legal  notice.  If  it  should  appear  that  the  drainage  district  should  be  en- 
larged, the  only  method  by  which  that  can  be  accomplished  is  to  cancel 
the  proceedings  that  far  and  make  a  petition  for  a  new  district  in  which 
all  of  those  you  expect  to  tax  shall  have  legal  notice.  If  you  put  a  bur- 
den of  taxation  upon  any  man  who  had  not  had  proper  legal  notice  it  will 
be  possible  for  him  to  efTectively  protest  against  the  proceedings  if  he  saw 
fit  to  do  so. 

MR.  DANIELS  OF  COLORADO:  Couldn't  there  be  a  provision  for 
a  legal  notice  of  the  enlargement  that  would  answer  the  same  purpose  as 
the  original  notice? 

MR.  CALLBREATH:  That  might  be,  but  it  would  be  just  as  simple 
to  give  a  new  notice  to  all  of  the  parties  in  the  district  and  the  petition 
for  a  new  district.  It  might  be  that  men  who  are  willing  to  become  a 
part  of  a  described  drainage  district  would  be  unwilling  to  be  part  of  a 
larger  drainage  district,  so  that  every  man  should  have  notice  of  that 
particular  improvement  for  which  he  is  expected  to  pay.  It  would  be 
easier  to  discontinue  the  proceedings  ana  begin  over  again  with  a  new 
petition. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  filling  of  these  vacancies  and  as  to  the 
men  who  are  to  be  named  as  supervisors.  It  is  provided  that  those  in- 
terested in  the  district  shall  present  a  list  of  fifteen  names  to  the  judge 
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of  the  district  court,  and  from  that  list  the  judge  is  to  appoint  five.  Now, 
those  five  as  clearly  represent  the  best-  interests  of  that  district  as  it 
could  possibly  be  made,  and  when  vacancies  are  to  be  filled  the  judge  If. 
to  choose  the  men  to  fill  the  vacancies  from  the  list  provided  by  the  men 
interested  in  the  district. 

MR.  PARKER  OF  COLORADO:  Mr.  President,  I  thought  it  might 
expedite  the  discussion  of  this  proposed  bill  by  taking  it  up  by  sections 
and  anyone  having  amendments  to  propose  to  present  those  amendments 
in  writing  and  then  speak  to  them  if  they  so  desire  so  that  we  can  have 
the  Congress  pass  upon  them  and  avoid  a  lot  of  general  discussion  which 
does  not  bring  things  to  a  head.  I  would  like  to  make  that  as  a  motion, 
that  It  be  taken  up  by  sections. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  put  by  the  president  and  declared 
carried. 

DR.  HOLMES:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  would  like 
to  make  one  suggestion,  and  I  will  make  it  in  a  formal  motion,  which  I 
believe*  will  expedite  the  business  of  this  Congress.  We  do  not  want  to  do 
anything  hurriedly,  but  to  do  everything  thoroughly.  The  motion  is  as 
follows — that  all  amendments  to  this  proposed  law  be  submitted  in  writing 
and  turned  over  to  th^  chairman  of  that  committee;  that  is,  that  the  re- 
port, together  with  all  these  amendments,  to  be  returned  to  the  chairman 
of  that  committee,  to  be  discussed  by  the  committee;  that  parties  who 
wish  to  argue  their  amendments  argue  them  before  the  committee  at  a 
session  this  afternoon,  and  that  the  committee's  report,  for  the  further 
consideration  of  these  amendments,  be  brought  back  to  this  body  to-mor- 
row morning,  and  after  that  is  disposed  of,  if  that  motion  is  agreed  to,  it 
could  be  followed  by  a  motion  that  the  proposed  law  by  Governor  Pardee 
be  then  reported  to  this  conference  so  that  we  can  have  some  preliminary 
discussion  of  that,  and  if  some  further  delay  is  necessary  in  that,  that  in 
turn  can  be  returned  to  the  committee  for  action  again  to-morrow.  I 
then  offer  this  motion — that  all  amendments  be  handed  in  in  writjng  to 
the  chairman  of  that  committee;  that  they  then  be  considered,  together 
with  the  law  itself,  by  the  committee  and  reported  back  to  this  Con- 
gress with   recommendations  to-morrow  morning. 

Motion  seconded. 

A  DELEGATE:  I  would  like  to  ask  how  many  of  this  committee  are 
present. 

THE  PRESIDENT:     The  majority  of  the  committee  are  here. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  all  amend- 
ments be  submitted  in  writing  to  the  committee;  that  any  discussion  of 
those  amendments  desired  to  be  presented  to  the  committee,  and  that  the 
committee,  after  further  consideration,  report,  back  with  their  recommen- 
dations to  the  session  to-morrow  morning.  Are  you  ready  for  the  ques- 
tion? 

MR.  CALLBREATH:  May  I  suggest  that  this  motion  be  amended  so 
as  to  have  those  recommendations  returned  this  evening.  To-morrow 
morning  has  been  set  aside  for  the  reading  of  a  paper  by  Senator  De  La- 
vergne,  and  discussion  on  that,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Guiter- 
man  is  expected  to  be  present  at  that  meeting  to  discuss  the  same  ques- 
tion I  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  force  that  discussion  to  another  time. 

MR.  FREEMAN  MORNINGSTAR,  UTAH:  I  would  suggest  that 
in  making  any  amendments  to  this  bill,  inasmuch  as  considerable  time 
has  been  given  to  the  matter  by  our  Board  of  Directors  and  those  who 
have  had  it  in  charge  in  preparing  it,  while  additions  might  properly  be 
made,  yet  to  change  the  present  wording  of  the  document  might  raise 
havoc,  because  considering  it  in  a  rather  impromptu  manner  is  not  nearly 
as  good  as  the  consideration  the  bill  has  already  had. 

MR.  I.  F.  PECK  OF  COLORADO:  I  would  like  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment that  this  be  laid  over  until  Friday  morning  instead  crf^p^iqap;; 
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morning.  I  believe  in  drainage  districts  and  drainage  district  laws — and 
I  want  to  correct  the  idea  that  I  am  from  Leadville,  because  I  am  not. 
But  I  can  say  that  Leadville  is  affected  as  much  as  any  mining  camp  in 
the  state.  I  think  the  members  of  this  association  should  have  a 
little  more  time  to  consider  this  and  get  it  before  the  convention  a  little 
more  intelligently.    To-morrow  morning  is  rather  a  short  time. 

DR.  HOLMES:  I  am  informed  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  he  is  compelled  to  leave  by  to-morrow  evening.  I  would  therefore  ac- 
cept the  amendment  offered  by  the  Secretary  for  this  evening  at  8  o"clock. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Mr.  R.  S.  Morrison,  one  of  the  most  eminent  min- 
ing authorities  in  the  West,  will  assist  the  committee. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  motion,  with  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Secretary,  which  has  been  accepted  by  Dr.  Holmes,  that  the  com- 
mittee report  at  8  o'clock  this  evening  instead  of  to-morrow  mominfe.  All 
those  in  favor  of  that  motion  will  so  signify  by  saying,  "Aye;"  opposed. 
"No."    The  ayes  seem  to  have  it;  the  ayes  have  it,  and  motion  is  carried 
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Trust  and  the  Ore  Producer 


BY  SENATOR  E.  M.   DE  LA  VERGNE. 

It  is  with  much  diffidence  that  I  undertake  to  present 
to  you  views  upon  a  subject  of  so  much  interest,  of  so  much 
importance,  so  vast  and  complicated,  and  one  affecting  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  so  great  a  number  of  persons 
who  are  interested  in  the  great  work  of  discovering,  disclos- 
ing, developing  and  husbanding  the  various  and  valuable 
deposits  our  Ci*eator  has  so  carefully  yet  so  wisely  con- 
cealed. I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  many  under  the 
sound  of  my  voice  who  are  mucli  more  capable  of  handling 
this  subject,  but  I  hope  in  a  plain,  simple  manner  to  suffi- 
ciently bring  before  you  opinions,  and  call  to  your  attention 
a  number  of  wrongs,  with  suggestions  as  to  righting  them, 
which  may  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  a  discussion  on  all 
of  these  matters  relating  to  the  partnership  existing  be- 
tween the  producer  and  the  consumer.  I  say  partnership; 
while  this  may  not  be  the  proper  word  to  express  our  rela- 
tions, yet  our  forced  relations  are  such  that  it  is  difficult  to 
separate  the  business  of  mining,  milling,  refining  and  mar- 
keting minerals  that  I  think  I  may  be  pardoned  for  desig- 
nating it  as  such.  And  where  we  disagree  and  where  the 
various  grievances  are  the  most  prominent,  is  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  values  and  the  distribution  of  the  profits.  I 
do  not  think  the  most  sanguiuv*  among  the  ore  producers 
hope  for  perfect  satisfaction  in  determining  results  of  val- 
ues, especially  upon  the  more  pi^cious  metals.  We  should 
be  satisfied  if  we  received  the  average  value  of  our  various 
shipments,  and  I  think  the  most  of  the  producers  would  or 
should  be. 

But  among  the  small  shippers,  both  from  lessees  and 
small  producers,  and  especially  where  frequent  small  ship- 
ments from  pockets  of  rich  ore  are  made  and  where  there  is 
no  succeeding  shipment  to  follow,  there  is  nothing  to  aver- 
age, therefore  the  producer  is  usually  dissatisfied.  I  know 
the  producer  often  has  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  value  of 
his  production,  caused  from  various  conditions  and  circum- 
stances surrounding  him;  among  the  niog.|^.^^9jp@^5(^rror 
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that  many  shippers  have  is  a  failure  to  properly  sample; 
and  a  more  common  and  more  serious  fault,  a  failure  to  se- 
lect conscientious  and  competent  assayers. 

While  the  producer  has  his  troubles  and  because  of 
the  risk,  disappointments,  hardships  and  various  other  con- 
ditions too  numerous  to  mention,  he  has  the  sympathy  of 
the  public;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  the  lot  of  the  buyer 
and  sampler  is  not  altogether  a  happy  one.  He  must  neces- 
sarily protect  himself  against  the  dishonest  and  unscrupu- 
lous who  are  always  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  oppor- 
tunity to  realize  an  excessive  value.  He  must  therefore  ap- 
pear to  confiding,  honest  persons  as  unnecessarily  suspi- 
cious.   This  is  not  a  pleasant  position  to  be  placed  in. 

I  have  been  mining  and  disposing  of  ores  for  various 
companies  and  myself  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  and  I 
must  confess  that  until  within  the  past  eighteen  months  my 
relations  with  mills,  smelters  and  samplers  have  been  such 
as  to  inspire  confidence,  but  w^hen  these  conditions  change, 
one  will  naturally  look  around  to  see  what  are  the  circum- 
stances that  bring  them  about.  I  have  always  watched  with 
great  interest  the  changes  that  were  gradually  taking  place 
in  the  manner  of  determining  ore  values  with  improved  ma- 
chinery appliances  for  automatic  sampling  and  the  contin- 
ual change  from  old  to  new  processes  in  smelting,  all  of 
which  result  in  facilitating  the  handling  of  large  amounts 
of  ore  at  a  much  reduced  expense.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  producer  has  received  his  proportion  of  the  saving,  but 
I  have  also  noted  with  no  little  concern  the  fact  that  com- 
petition was  gradually  fading  away.  That  the  regard  of 
the  good  will  of  the  producer  was  going  w-ith  it.  I  have 
seen  the  great  and  expensive  smelters  that  were  erected  by 
strong  corporations,  dismantled,  and  only  those  mighty 
stacks  left  as  a  monument  to  the  late  lamented  and  de- 
parted competition.  I  understand  that  in  some  of  the  min- 
ing camps  of  the  southwestern  part  of  this  state,  competi- 
tion has  still  a  struggling  existence  and  that  ore  can  and  is 
being  shipped  to  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Com- 
pany's plants  near  Salt  Lake  and  sold  largely  to  the  interest 
of  the  producer.  I  believe  this  is  largely  due  to  the  differ- 
ence in  the  prices  paid  for  lead  and  copper,  and  to  the  fact 
that  in  Utah  strong  competition  compels  the  buyer  to  accept 
smaller  profits.  We  congratulate  our  friends  from  Utah 
upon  the  fact  that  the  trust  has  not  yet  put  an  end  to  legit- 
imate competition  in  their  state.  I  have  previously  stated 
that  the  good  will  of  the  producer  is  not  now  considered  as 
it  was  in  the  past,  and  as  evidence  of  that  I  will  quote  fromrle 
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an  order  issued  by  the  American  Smelting  and  Kefining 
Company  May  12, 1906.  This  document  is  entitled  "Proced- 
ure to  Be  Used  in  Sampling  and  Settling  of  Ores  Shipped 
to  The  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company." 

"FIRST:  All  consignments  shall  be  settled  on  the  hasls  of  the 
weight,  moisture  and  samples  obtained  by  the  Company. 

"SECOND:  A  sample  composing  1/25  of  the  entire  lot  will  be  cut 
out  by  the  Company  and  all  its  samples  shall  be  made  from  this;  the 
1/25  to  be  held  until  settlement  assays  shall  be  determined." 

The  fourth  clause  says: 

"Ores  sampled  in'  transit,  it  will  be  optional  with  the  shipper  to  have 
the  sampling  works  send  to  its  representative  at  the  smelter,  the  cer- 
tificate of  assay  giving  the  results  of  the  sampling  at  the  sampler,  with 
Instructions  to  its  sampling  representative  to  deliver  to  the  Smelting 
Company  such  assay  certificate  as  the  sample  of  the  lot  delivered  to  him 
at  the  sampler's  works.  If,  however,  such  certificate  be  not  delivered  at 
or  about  the  time  the  sampling  of  the  lot  is  delivered  to  the  shipper's 
representative,  no  resampling  wiir  be  made.  Should  the  average  of  re- 
sults obtained  by  the  Smelting  Company  from  its  sample  be  greater  than 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  final  assay,  as  shown  on  such  certificate  received,  a 
resample  shall  be  called  for  in  all  cases;  but  if  the  assay  is  within  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  certificate,  assay  settlement  shall  be  made  on  the  split  of 
the  assays  of  the  Smelting  Company  and  the  shipper  on  the  Smelting 
Company's  sample  or  on  the  umpire  results  as  usual. 

"If  on  a  resample  the  assay  result  obtained  by  the  Smelting  Company 
shall  be  within  ten  per  cent,  of  the  original  assay  obtained  by  it  or  the 
original  assay  shown  on  the  sampling  works  or  umpire  certificate,  then 
shall  settlement  be  made  on  this  resample  in  like  manner  as  above  noted 
for  the  original  sample.  Otherwise  a  second  resample  shall  be  made.  In 
case  a  second  resample,  if  required  as  above,  should  check  any  of  the 
sample  results  within  ten  per  cent.,  then  shall  such  sample  be  considered 
final  and  settlement  be  made  in  like  manner  as  above  noted  for  the  origi- 
nal sample. 

Ores  Not  Sampled  In  Transit. 

"If  a  resample  is  called  for,  such  resample  will  be  made,  but  If  the 
assay  results  obtained  by  the  Smelting  Company  on  this  resample  are 
greater  than  ten  per  cent,  of  its  assay  on  the  original  sample,  another 
resample  shall  be  called  for;  but  if  the  assay  is  within  ten  per  cent,  of 
its  assay  on  the  original  sample,  settlement  shall  be  made  on  the  split  of 
the  assays  of  the  Smelting  Company  and  the  shipper  on  such  sample  or 
on  the  umpire  results. 

"In  case  a  second  resample,  if  required  as  above,  should  check  either 
of  the  first  sample  results,  or  the  second  sample  results  within  ten  per 
cent.,  then  shall  such  sample  be  considered  final  and  settlement  be  made." 

Do  you  suppose  such  an  arbitrary  and  unjust  order 
would  have  been  issued  if  the  smelter  had  a  due  regard  for 
the  shipper's  opinion?  A  short  time  after  this  order  went 
into  effect  the  samplers  made  a  rule  that  where  they  pur- 
chased the  ore,  they  would  charge  fl.OO  per  ton  for  sampling 
where  before  they  had  charged  60  to  65  cents  per  ton. 

Whether  these  conditions  exist  or  not  outside  of  the 
Cripple  Creek  mining  district  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know 
that  in  other  localities  there  are  complaints  of  discjrimina- 
tions  against  the  shipper  of  various  kinds.  Digitized  by  dOOglC 
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I  believe  we  stand  to-day  confronted  by  a  combination 
or  trust  whose  methods  are  deserving  of  serious  considera- 
tion by  this  Congress.  The  great  industry  is  threatened 
with  and  receiving  blows  from  which  the  recovery  may  be 
extremely  slow,  if  at  all.  There  is  a  feeling  that  something 
must  be  done,  but  just  what  and  how  is  the  question  gener- 
ally for  your  consideration.  This  question  must  not  be  con- 
sidered altogether  from  a  local  or  selfish  standpoint.  There 
are  different  views  taken  in  regard  to  what  course  should 
be  pursued  in  order  to  have  a  more  amicable  adjustment  of 
rates  and  more  equitable  determination  'of  values.  I  be- 
lieve some  plan  should  be  devised  by  which  all  ores  should 
be  automatically  sampled.  1  am  sure  that  in  the  manner 
of  cutting  out  one-fifth  of  the  whole  by  the  shovel,  an  op- 
portunity is  furnished  to  discriminate  against  the  shipper. 
Especially  is  it  so  under  the  present  system  where  the  em- 
ployed share  in  the  profits.  I  have  no  objections  to  the  la- 
borer getting  the  amount  that  he  now  receives  under  this  ar- 
rangement, but  I  do  object  to  the  men  who  are  paid  to  de- 
termine the  values  of  our  ore  being  interested  in  making  it 
lower  than  it  really  is.  This  question  of  determining  ore 
values  is  a  very  peculiar  one.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in 
other  channels  of  commerce.  In  the  agricultural  districts, 
I  am  informed,  grain  and  cotton  are  graded  under  state  reg- 
ulations, but  here  is  an  industry  only  second  to  the  great 
agricultural  interests,  in  which  the  values  of  the  commodity 
are  entirely  determined  by  the  buyer.  But  he  says:  "I  pay 
for  this  ore  and  I  am  going  to  know  from  my  own  determin- 
ations what  it  is  worth."  And  we  concede  that  he  is  right; 
but  the  producer  can  and  does  say:  "But  I  paid  for  this  ore 
first.  I  paid  for  it  in  high  wages,  freight  and  various  other 
expenses  and  I  am  entitled  to  some  right  in  the  manner  of 
determining  its  values.  I  am  entitled  to  have  that  ore  sam- 
pled by  a  machine  that  can  not  be  affected  by  any  sort  of 
inducement  offered,  however  cunningly  made,  to  cut  out  my 
sample  unfairly.''  In  reply  to  this  statement,  I  appreliend 
some  will  say  that  I  take  a  wrong  view  of  this  matter;  that 
this  bonus  to  the  employes  was  made  in  order  to  induce  the 
men  to  continue  longer  in  their  employer's  service.  If  ihis 
is  true,  then  I  say,  make  the  length  of  time  that  they  stay 
in  the  employer's  service  and  the  amount  paid  them  the 
condition,  and  not  a  per  cent,  of  the  profits. 

I  have  been  told  that  it  makes  no  difference  with  the 
men,  so  far  as  the  values  are  concerned;  but  I  disagree  with 
them,  and  as  evidence  that  it  does,  I  will  quote  from  the 
closing  sentence  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  The  Amerijle 
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can  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  foir  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing April  30,  1905,  which  is  as  follows: 

"The  increase  In  the  net  profits  of  the  company  has  resulted  in  in- 
creasing, over  the  previous  year,  the  sum  to  be  distributed  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  Profit-Sharing  Circular  Letter  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  there  has  been  paid  to  the  employes  of  the  company  on  this 
account  the  sum  of  |216,815.76.  In  making  this  distribution  to  the  em- 
ployes of  tl^e  Company,  the  Board  has  been  pleased  to  state  its  belief 
that  the  encouragement  given  to  the  employes  through  the  previous  dis- 
tribution of  earnings  has  had  no  small  influence  in  bringing  about  the  very 
satisfactory  condition  of  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  company  during  the 
past  year." 

We  are  not  covetous,  but  rejoice  in  the  great  prosperity 
of  The  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  as  well 
as  in  their  subsidiary  companies,  and  we  will  admit  that 
under  the  present  consolidated  system,  operating  expenses 
have  been  decreased.  The  profits  from  this  and  other  va- 
rious sources  have  been  large  and  we  admit  that  the  com- 
panies are  entitled  to  the  same,  but  give  us  a  "square  deal," 
which  is  the  value  of  our  production,  less  j^our  charges  as 
based  upon  the  schedules  furnished  us. 

The  summary  of  the  various  remedies  for  righting  the 
wrongs  complained  of  is  as  follows: 

First — State  legislation. 

Second — National  legislation. 

Third — Encouraging  competition. 

Fourth — By  an  amicable  agreement.  • 

Fifth — Government  operations. 

As  to  the  first,  I  believe  the  state  has  the  right  to  reg- 
ulate all  corporations  doing  business  within  its  borders;,  by 
wise  and  proper  legislation  which  the  public  good  demands, 
and  the  only  (juestion  that  I  am  in  any  doubt  about  is 
whether  or  not  the  child  has  grown  larger  than  the  parent; 
so  much  larger  than  the  parent  as  to  make  the  application 
of  the  law  impossible. 

I  think  the  states  should  jointly  enact  just  and  uni- 
form laws  regulating  the  smelting  business  all  over  these 
United  States. 

If  those  remedies  should  fail,  I  would  apply  to  the  na- 
tion. Surely  if  the  government  can  lawfully  say  to  the  great 
railroad  combinations:  '*Vou  shall  not  charge  excessive 
rates;  you  shall  not  own,  operate  or  hold  any  interest  in  any 
coal  mining  company,''  it  could,  under  laws,  regulate  the 
sampling  trust. 

One  of  the  difficulties  with  the  third  proposition  (com- 
petition) would  be  to  combine  a  sufficient  amount  of  capital 
to  meet  successfully  the  various  methods  used  to  crush  out 
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your  competitor.  yVe  have  an  illustration  of  this  in  tho 
operations  of  the  Standard  Oil. 

As  to  the  fourth  suggestion,  I  would  say  that  I  well 
know  of  the  almost  universal  selfishness  and  greed  of  the 
individual  in  business  and  to  what  extremes  he  will  resort. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  ordinary  corporation.  Then  what 
can  you  expect  from  a  trust  formed  from  and  of  both  of 
these? 

But,  after  having  had  several  interview's  with  the  man- 
ager of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  (in 
company  with  other  gentlemen  now  present)  T  have  oeeii  en- 
couraged to  hope  for  an  amicable  adjustment  of  any  griev- 
ances we  might  have.  In  fact  Mr.  Guiterman  has  said  they 
would  concede  anything  we  would  ask  within  reason.  I  am 
satisfied  this  was  made  in  good  faith,  and  am  acting  under 
that  verbal  understanding  now.  But  that  is  hardly  broad 
enough.  I  want  my  associates  to  have  the  benefit  of  their 
fair  proposition,  and  I  want  you,  fellow  members  and  dele- 
gates to  this  Congress,  to  be  individually  good  Samaritans 
to  all  of  our  associates  w^ho  chance  to  be  met  upon  the  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho. 

I  believe  that  there  are  among  the  directors  and  officers 
of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  honest, 
philanthropic,  generous,  broad-minded  and  patriotic  citi- 
zens, and  I  am  not  for  one  moment  contending  that  they  as 
individuals  are  to  be  held  responsible,  as  individuals,  for 
the  acts  of  a  corporation,  under  the  direction  of  a  board  and 
general  manager.  I  have  known  it  to  often  occur  that  a 
board  of  directoi^s  composed  of  high-minded,  honest  citi- 
zens, to  authorize  and  sanction  the  commission  of  acts,  by 
the  incorporation  so  mean  and  contemptible  as  to  bring  th^ 
blush  of  shame  to  the  cheeks  of  the  individual  director 
when  the  same  were  called  to  his  attention.  He  will  say: 
"I  did  not  do  it;  it  was  the  board  of  directors."  Now  there 
are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  when  I  say  that  I  believe  the 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  is  composed  of 
members,  the  most  of  whom,  are  high-minded,  patriotic  and 
just  men  who  will  listen  to,  consider  and  satisfactorily  ad- 
just many  of  the  shippers'  grievances.  I  believe  there  are 
among  these  powers  that  direct  the  company  referred  to 
wise,  far-sighted  individuals  who  can  look  over,  above  rjid 
beyond  the  throng  of  selfish  stockholders,  and  without  an 
astrologer,  or  a  David  with  a  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck, 
can  read  and  interpret  the  "hand  writing  upon  the  wall." 
I  believe  a  carefully  considered,  and  fair  statement  made  to 
the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  of  just  wha<le 
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the  shipper  has  to  complain  of,  will  receive  careful  and 
quick  consideration  at  its  hands,  and  get  a  much  speedier 
relief  than  any  of  the  previous  suggestions  made. 

However,  if  all  shall  fail,  then  I  believe  th^  mining 
industry  can  exert  a  sufficient  influence  upon  this  govern- 
ment as  to  induce  it  to  do  the  smelting  for  the  whol^ 
people  of  the  United  States.  I  am  opposed  to  municipal 
ownership.  I  am  opposed  to  the  state  or  the  government 
operating  the  railroads,  or  any  public  enterprises.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  department  stores  on  the  ground  that  they 
have  a  tendency  to  stifle  and  discourage  private  enterprise, 
and  the  investment  of  capital  in  small  and  large  amounts. 
They  all  have  a  tendency  to  centralize  the  business  that  be- 
longs to  thousands  of  good  citizens  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 
But  after  that  business  that  properly  belongs  to  the  public 
has  been  gathered  into  the  hands  of  one  or  two  gigantic 
trusts  and  all  competition  destroyed,  I  believe  that  justice 
to  the  individual,  the  public  and  the  industry  demand  that 
the  government  shall  rescue  it  from  the  one  or  two,  or  more 
concerns,  and  operate  the  business  for  the  interests  of  the 
people  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  taking  what  nature 
has  furnished  in  the  crude  fonn,  and  converting  it  into 
wealth  that  flows  through  the  thousands  of  channels  of  com- 
merce into  the  millions  of  homes  of  the  rich  and  the  poor 
alike.  I  would  advocate  this  measure  as  a  last  resort.  We 
have  been,  and  are  going  to  continue  to  be  patient  and  long 
suffering,  but  nevertheless  determined  to  demand  and  re- 
ceive justice  at  the  hands  of  the  great  and  the  small. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  a  good,  healthy  competition 
in  all  things  is  needed.  I  do  not  mean  the  destructive,  ruin- 
ous kind  such  as  has  been  in  use  and  is  being  used  by  trusts 
and  strong  competitors  to  destroy  and  kill  their  weak  oppo- 
nents,* and  when  they  are  dead  and  buried  begin  imme- 
diately  to  adjust  their  prices  so  as  to  make  the  public  pay 
the  funeral  expenses. 

This  matter  is  in  your  hands,  fellow  members  and  dele- 
gates, and  should  it  be  discussed,  I  know  you  will  do  it  in  a 
spirit  of  kindness  and  fairness  to  all  concerned. 

I  thank  you  for  the  consideration  you  have  given  me 
in  my  feeble  efforts  to  present  to  you  my  views  upon  this 
subject. 
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The    Mutual    Relations    and    Grievances    of    the    Smelter 

Trust  and  the  Ore  Producer:  A  Respdnse  to  the 

Address  of  Senator  £.  M.  De  La  Vergne 


MY    FRANKLIN    GUITBRMAN.    GENERAL    MANAGER    THE    AMERICAN 
SMELTING  AND  REFINING  COMPANY. 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  American  Mining  Con- 
gress, Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  A  few  days  ago  I  was  ad- 
vised that  my  friend  Senator  De  La  Vergne  would  favor  this 
Congress  with  an  exposition  of  the  grievances  of  the  mining 
industry  against  the  so-called  smelter  trust,  the  grievances 
being  particularly  and  peculiarly  related  to  the  ore  pro- 
ducers of  the  Cripple  C^eek  district.  1  had  hoped  and  ex- 
pected that  I  should  be  favored  with  a  copy  of  the  paper  of 
my  friend,  the  senator,  before  its  delivery,  so  that  I  might 
be  fully  prepared  to  answer  such  criticisms  as  he  might 
have  to  offer  covering  the  grievances  of  the  ore  producers  of 
his  special  district.  I  therefore  feel  myself  somewhat  at  a 
disadvantage,  Mr.  President,  in  being  called  upon  to  make 
a  general  reply  and  lead  in  debate  in  answer  to  the  paper 
which  you  have  just  heard  read.  Senator  De  La  Vergne,  pre- 
sumably out  of  kindness  and  friendliness  to  me,  said  that  he 
recognized  that  this  inexecrable  impostor,  tlie  smelting 
trust,  with  its  directors  at  the  head,  often  compelled  its  em- 
ployes to  do  things  that  they  were  ashamed  of  and  which 
they  would  not  voluntarily  do  if  not  under  the  influence 
and  in  the  power  of  this  grinding  monopoly.  I  want  to  say 
here  that  whatever  has  been  done  in  the  state  of  Colorado 
and  in  Utah  I  am  personally  responsible  for,  and  that  there 
is  no  executive  officer  of  the  American  Smelting  and  defin- 
ing Company,  no  matter  what  his  position  is,  that  has  ever 
compelled  me  in  any  way  to  any  act  the  performance  of 
which  I  am  ashamed.  The  senator  has  stated  that  in  Colo- 
rado there  is  practically  no  competition.  I  wish  to  gainsay 
that  statement  of  his  and  to  declare  than  in  every  field  in 
Colorado  to-day,  no  nyitter  whether  it  be  Lake  county  or  the 
San  Juan  country,  whether  it  be  Teller  district  or  Mineral 
county,  we  have  competition  on  all  sides,  and  we  have  at  all 
times  been  ready  in  every  way  to  meet  such  competition  in 
a  spirit  of  fairness  and  equity  to  the  producer. 

With  your  permission  I  will  give  you  a  few  facts  per- 
taining to  the  development  of  the  mining  industry  in  Colo- 
rado, so  that  you  may  judge  for  yourselves  1;5)g|^w|l|it  exten|:|g 
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this  grinding  monopoly  lias  injured  the  mining  industry, 
which  is  one  of  the  bases  of  our  prosperity. 

With  particular  reference  to  the  Cripple  Oeek  district,  I 
desire  to  say  to  you  that  since  the  formation  of  the  so-called 
trust,  when  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company 
absorbed  the  last  remaining  great  smelter  in  Colorado, 
namely,  the  Philadelphia,  owned  by  Guggenheim's  sons, 
that  since  that  time,  instead  of  there  being  an  advance  in 
treatment  charges  there  has  been  a  steady  reduction  of  the 
same,  with  the  result  that  there  has  been  more  paid  to  the 
miner  than  was  possible  under  the  conditions  where  indi- 
vidual smelters  were  operating.  Under  the  competitive  con- 
ditions which  have  been  obtained,  and  which  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  distress  under  w^hich  the  mining  in- 
dustry of  Colorado  w^as  laboring,  due  to  the  depreciation  of 
the  price  of  metals,  we  have  been  obliged  to  put  two  enor- 
mous plants  out  of  commission  because  they  could  not  suc- 
cessfully meet  the  demands  of  the  mining  industry.  I  refer 
more  particularly  to  that  smelter  whose  stack  you  see  rear- 
ing its  head  and  which  is  the  fourth  highest  stack  in  the 
United  States,  a  pjant  which  could  not  be  duplicated  to-day, 
if  you  wished  to  duplicate  it,  at  an  expense  of  one  million 
dollars.  I  refer  to  another  smelter  at  Pueblo,  owned  by  the 
Guggenheims  before  they  entered  the  combination,  which 
could  not  be  duplicated  to-day  at  an  expense  of  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars;  and  yet  both  of  these  smelters  have  been 
put  out  of  (commission  because  they  could  not  meet  the  try- 
ing conditions  which  confronted  us  in  our  endeavors  to 
lower  the  treatment  charges  so  that  ore  production  might 
continue. 

In  Cripple  Creek  since  1902 — and  the  Guggenheim 
smelters  were  taken  in  in  1901 — our  average  margin  on  the 
purchase  of  those  ores  was  $8.69  per  ton,  the  gross  value  of 
the  ore  which  we  received  being  1(44.41  i)er  ton.  In  1905 
our  average  margin  had  been  gradually  reduced  so  that  we 
were  only  receiving  $7.72  per  ton  while  the  value  of  the  ore 
which  w^e  received  from  those  mines  had  risen  to  the  gener- 
ous sum  of  $50.47.  In  other  words,  the  Cripple  Creek  pro- 
ducer, on  ore  being  sent  to  us,  was  receiving  from  us  $7.00 
per  ton  more  three  years  later,  after  this  combination  had 
gone  into  effect.  That  does  not  look  as  if  we  were  trying  to 
exterminate  that  industry.  We  found,  however — and  this 
was  an  undeniable  fa'ct — that  in  the  purchase  of  Cripple 
Creek  ores,  grave  abuses  were  being  practiced,  much  to  the 
detriment  of  ourselves,  so  that  we  could  not  continue  the 
policy  of  making  further  reduction  in  treatmeflt^  charges 
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and  thus  stimulate  an  already  generous  production.  We 
found  on  the  part  of  the  miner  that  he  could  utilize  the  sam- 
pler for  the  purpose  of  sampling  his  ores  and  utilize  the 
smelter  for  the  purpose  of  smelting  his  ores  and  utilize  his 
own  appliances  for  the  purpose  of  sampling  his  ores,  and 
that  he  was  insistent  upon  getting  the  very  highest  returns 
out  of  those  ores  which  could  pos^bly  be  procured  by  any 
means.  And  we  also  found  that  in  pursuance  of  those 
methods  the  smelters  were  suffering  great  damage  in  loss 
of  metals  for  w^hich  they  had  paid,  but  which  did  not  really 
exist;  hence  this  circular  was  issued  which  the  senator  has 
mentioned  in  his  paper  read  before  you,  namely,  that  we 
would  adopt  such  means  to  fairly  ascertain  the  value  of  the 
oj'es,"  and  having  adopted  them,  we  would  get  together  xmd 
effect  such  a  settlement  as  might  be  to  the  mutual  interest 
of  all  parties  concerned.  There  is  nothing  in  that  circular 
w^hich  could  possibly  be  taktn  exception  to  by  any  fair- 
minded  individual.  The  miner  to-day  has  the  privilege  of 
sampling  his  ore  as  he  had  it  before.  He  has  the  privilege 
of  having  it  sampled  and  purchased  by  independent 
sampling  people  as  he  had  before.  He  has  the  privilege  of 
sending  it  to  our  smelting  works  and  having  our  own 
sampling  methods  supervised  by  his  own  representatives 
as  he  had  it  before;  he  has  the  privilege  of  making  his  own 
assays  on  those  samples  and  comparing  results  with  ours 
and  submitting  the  assays  to  the  final  arbitration  of  an 
umpire  as  he  had  it  before.  There  is  nothing  I  know^  of  that 
has  been  taken  from  him,  but  what  we  have  done  has  been 
in  the  interest  of  decency  and  self-protection  for  ourselves, 
to  which  we  hold  we  are  entitled. 

It  is  true  that  I  said  to  Senator  De  La  Vergne,  and  I  say 
it  to  every  shipper,  and  I  want  it  to  be  understood,  that  the 
door  of  the  office  of  the  general  manager  of  this  company 
always  swings  inward  to  anyone  who  has  any  ore  to  sell, 
whether  it  be  in  large  or  small  parcels,  and  that  we  will 
listen  to  any  grievances  that  may  be  presented  by  him,  and 
that  those  grievances  will  be  adjusted  in  a  proper  manner 
and  in  the  interest  of  all  parties,  but  not  in  the  interest  of 
the  seller  of  the  ore  alone. 

We  haven't  thought  it  proper,  Mr.  President,  to  enter 
the  newspapers  in  defense  of  our  policy.  We  have  main- 
tained a  silence  which  we  thought  was  proper  and  in  con- 
sort with  our  own  dignity,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  meet- 
ing of  this  Congress  we  should  not  have  been  heard  at  all 
in  reply  to  the  misstatements  which  have  been  made  con 
cerning  the  conduct  of  our  business.    But  we  have  hel 
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the  dignity  of  this  body  and  the  character  of  its  representa- 
tives demanded  that  some  statement  should  be  made  from 
us  in  explanation  of  our  present  position. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  you,  inasmuch  as  the  senator 
has  mentioned  and  compared  us  to  railways,  to  know  that 
our  own  position  is  entirely  dissimilar.  Railways  are  com- 
mon carriers  for  the  public  convenience.  It  matters  not 
whether  they  haul  a  trainload  of  coal  or  a  trainload  of  dyn- 
amite; no  one  cares  whether  they  haul  a  trainload  of  stone 
or  a  trainload  of  perishable  goods.  It  makes  no  difference 
to  the  public  whether  the  commodity  which  is  being  trans- 
ported is  one  of  silk  or  one  of  glass.  The  railways  are  there  . 
to  serve  the  public  and  to  serve  it  in  a  way  which  will  serve 
all  interests.  The  smelting  operations,  however,  are  con- 
ducted on  a  diflferent  basis.  We  are  not  common  receivers. 
We  must  exercise  the  doctrine  of  selection  in  the  class  of 
material  which  we  can  utilize.  If  to-day  we  disregarded 
that  important  function  we  would  be  flooded  with  products 
which  Ave  could  not  work  at  all.  We  would  have  offered  to 
us  in  supierabundance  ores  which  would  not  otherwise  be 
marketable  either  from  a  commercial  or  technical  view- 
point. We  must  necessarily,  in  the  adjustment  of  our  busi- 
ness relations  with  the  shipper,  exercise  the  doctrine  of  se- 
lection, as  I  stated  before,  and  determine  for  ourselves  to 
what  extent  we  can  go  in  the  aid  and  development  of  this 
important  industry. 

And  thus  it  happens  that  in  the  exercise  of  this  doc- 
trine of  selection  and  in  our  intense  desire  to  aid  in  the  de- 
velopment of  these  mineral  resources,  we  are  called  upon 
very  frequently  to  give  to  certain  shippers  favors  to  aid 
them  in  the  development  of  their  properties  which  could  not 
universally  be  applied.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  men 
will  not  delve  in  the  ground  for  the  exploitation  and  pro- 
duction of  ore  unless  they  can  meet  their  just  reward.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  production  of  ores  embraces 
not  only  the  mining  of  very  low  grade  products,  but  also 
those  of  a  more  generous  character,  and  it  becomes  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  take  large  quantities  of  low  grade  products 
at  times  at  an  absolute  sacrifice,  in  the  expectation  that  we 
will  finally  reap  our  own  reward  in  the  receipt  of  higher 
grade  products  which  will  yield  us  a  profitable  margin  for 
working.  It  is  not  satisfactory  to  state  that  because  a 
certain  mine  has  received  a  certain  working 
charge  in  order  to  meet  the  peculiar  conditions 
surrounding  the  development  of  that  property  we  must 
universally  apply  the  same.    We  do  endeavor,  and  we  con- 
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sistently  follow  out  the  program  of  endeavoring  to  please 
everyone,  large  shipper  and  small  shipper,  under  like  condi- 
tions and  upon  a  like  basis  of  terms,  but  we  must  reserve 
to  ourselves  the  privilege  of  making  exceptions  in  order  to 
meet  peculiar  conditions  as  they  arise  and  to  aid  in  suc- 
cessfully developing  such  properties. 

If  it  is  not  taking  too  much  of  the  time  of  this  Congress, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  you  to  know  that  we  receive  from 
Lake  county  nearly  53  per  cent,  of  our  total  input.  We  have 
active  competition  in  Lake  county.  We  receive  from  Pitkin 
county — ^that  is,  the  mining  camp  of  Aspen — 11^  per  cent. ; 
we  receive  from  Teller  countj^,  where  the  Cripple  Creek  ores 
are  produced,  12.7  per  cent.,  and  we  receive  from  Mineral 
county,  which  embraces  the  mining  camp  of  Creede,  5.8  per 
cent.  The  production  from  all  other  camps  is  small  and  is 
almost  a  negligible  quantity,  taken  individually,  in  com- 
parison with  these  great  percentages. 

We  have  to-day,  in  the  receipt  of  these  ores,  seven  prin- 
cipal classes  of  ore,  which  I  will  enumerate  later.  I  will 
give  you  a  history  of  the  changed  condition  as  far  as  smelt- 
ing rates  are  concerned,  of  these  classes,  so  that  you  may 
know  what  the  policy  of  the  company  has  been  and  what 
the  effect  of  that  policy  has  been  upon  the  production  of 
ore: 

On  Leadville  dry  sulphides,  which  are  produced  in 
great  quantities,  the  values  liave  decreased  from  an  average 
of  114.05  per  ton  in  1901  to  |10.03  in  1905— a  reduction  of  $4 
per  ton.  Of  this  decrease  the  American  Smelting  and  Re- 
fining Company  has  absorbed  f  1.00  per  ton.  That  is  to  say, 
it  has  given  that  to  the  producer  of  the  ore.  And  during 
this  period,  I  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  have  ac- 
complished this  in  the  face  of  the  dismantling  of  the  two 
plants  to  which  I  have  directed  attention,  and  in  the  face  of 
a  constant  rise  in  wages,  as  well  as  in  the  price  of  all  the 
commodities  which  we  have  been  receiving.  In  consequence 
of  this  policy  the  production  of  Leadville  has  increased  from 
94,000  tons  of  dry  sulphides  in  1902  to  164,000  tons  at  the 
present  time. 

We  will  take  the  Iwcadville  lead  sulphides.  We  have 
reduced  our  margin  in  the  last  five  years  on  those  products 
$1.57  per  ton,  and  in  comparison  with  the  rates  which  ob- 
tained in  1894  the  total  reduction  which  has  been  effected 
on  that  product  has  been  from  ?5.00  to  |6.00  per  ton. 

On  Leadville  silicious  ores,  the  silver-bearing  alone, 
the  gross  value  has  decreased  from  |20.59  in  1891  to  #i?\9^QTp 
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in  1895,  of  which  decrease  the  smelting  company  has  ab- 
sorbed $1.20  per  ton. 

1  have  already  told  you  what  has  happened  in  the  Crip- 
ple Creek  district,  where  not  only  the  value  had  risen  above 
what  it  was  in  1902  to  the  extent  of  $7.00  per  ton,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  where  we  have  reduced  our  own  working 
margin  by  over  $1.00  Jier  ton. 

In  Aspen,  exclusive  of  lead  concentrates  and  lead  ores 
which  have  been  produced,  owing  to  the  inability  to  market 
the  crude  low  grade  ore,  the  value  has  shown  a  decrease 
from  $17.19  in  1901  to  $8.21  at  the  present  time.  Our  aver- 
age margin  has  been  reduced  from  $1.70  per  ton  on  this  ma- 
terial, but  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have  aided  in 
the  production  of  this  ore  in  every  way,  the  production  did 
fall  off  from  108,000  tons  in  1901  to  50',000  tons  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  With  the  increase  in  the  price  of  silver,  however, 
we  expect  an  increase  in  the  present  production,  and  I  have 
read  in  the  paper  to-day  that  on  account  of  the  treatment 
charges  which  we  are  giving  to  the.  camp  and  the  values 
which  the  ores  now  contain,  there  has  been  a  voluntary  in- 
crease to  the  miners  of  25  cents  per  day.  That  does  not  look 
very  much  as  if  we  were  trying  to  exterminate  that  partic- 
ular industry. 

Let  us  take  the  great  camp  of  Creede,  which  has  pro- 
duced enormous  quantities  of  silicious  ore  in  times  gone  by. 
Creede  is  purely  a  silver  camp.  The  gross  value  in  1901  was 
$17.18,  and  it  has  declined  up  to  the  present  time  to  $12.52, 
per  ton.  We  have  absorbed  fully  one-half  of  this  de 
cline  ourselves,  and  our  margin  has  been  reduced  from  $8.07 
to  $5.65  at  the  present  time.  In  1891,  twelve  years  ago,  our 
margin,  when  we  were  operating  as  independent  smelters, 
was  $15.00  a  ton  on  these  ores,  while  at  the  present  time  we 
are  taking  the  lower  grade  ores  at  the  ridiculous  and  absurd 
price  of  $1.00  per  ton  treatment  in  order  not  to  let  those 
mines  close. 

The  iron  oxide  in  Leadville  production,  which  is  a  flux- 
ing proposition,  has  decreased  from  192,000  tons  in  1901  to 
65,000  tons  in  1905.  The  value  per  ton  has  decreased  from 
$4.57  in  the  former  year  to  $2.80  in  1905.  As  we  smelt  the 
same  quantity  of  ore  which  we  smelted  then  and  demand 
the  same  quantity  of  flux,  it  has  been  necessary  for  us  to 
substitute  barren'flux  for  a  product  which  formerly  gave  us 
a  margin  in  smelting. 

If  we  take  the  smaller  camps— Gilpin  and  Clear  Creek 
and  Boulder  counties— we  find  that  from  1902  to  lf)06  we 
have  stimulated  the  production  of  low  grade  silicious  ores 
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which  was  necessary  in  order  to  keep  those  camps  in  opera- 
tion, and  so  from  a  total  production  of  those  ores  of  1,000 
tons  in  1902,  owing  to  the  constant  decrease  in  smelting 
charges,  w^e  have  increased  the  tonnage  to  16,000  tons  com- 
ing out  of  those  camps  at  the  present  time.  That  does  not 
look  as  if  we  were  trying  to  exterminate  that  industry.  And 
this  is  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  gross  values  of 
those  ores  have  declined  from  |48.80  in  1902  to  #22.78  at  the 
present  time.  In  Boulder  county  we  purchased  2,464  tons  in 
1902.  From  Boulder  the  shipments  have  increased  to  over 
12,000  tons  in  1905.  The  average  gross  value  of  the  ore  de- 
creased from  146.29  in  the  former  year  to  |21.66  in  1905. 
In  1894  the  treatment  charge  on  the  silicious  ore  from  Clear 
C5reek  county  was  f  13.00  per  ton;  now  we  are  taking  dry 
ores  from  Clear  Creek,  Gilpin  and  Boulder  counties  under 
$10..00  per  ton  in  value  at  f  4.00  per  ton  treatment  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  production  of  richer  ores.  In  1894  the  smelt- 
ers paid  from  30  to  47  cents  a  unit  for  lead  in  Clear  Creek 
and  Gilpin  counties,  while  to-day  the  Clear  Creek  miners  are 
receiving  for  their  lead  from  49i  to  64i  cents  per  unit  with 
a  reduction  per  ton  for  treatment  from  #9.70  to  #5.60.  Here 
again  it  is  the  same  story,  namely,  a  better  price  for  average 
lead  ores  is  being  paid  as  compared  with  the  price  of  ten 
years  ago. 

In  going  thus  briefly  over  the  situation  as  it  appeai^s  to 
us,  we  can  truthfully  say  that  we  have  made  an  honest  en- 
deavor in  every  direction  to  identify  our  interests  with  those 
of  the  producer.  We  recognize  that  we  are  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  rise  or  the  fall  of  the  great  mining  industry 
and  that  we  can  not  hope  to  till  our  furnaces  and  thrive  with 
the  extinction  of  the  mines.  In  every  possible  channel  that 
confronts  us  we  have  made  improvements,  and  we  have  not 
hesitated  to  give  the  mining  community  the  benefit  of  those 
improvements  in  order  to  encourage  it  as  a  proper  stimulus 
to  their  exploitation  and  exploration  work. 

We  hope  that  we  have  impressed  everybody  with  a  be- 
lief in  the  integrity  of  our  purpose,  and  we  certainly  shall 
be  ready  at  all  times  to  listen  to  any  grievances  which  may 
be  presented  to  us  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  rectified 
to  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  parties  in  interest. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  The  question  now,  I  think  you  wiU  rec- 
ognize, has  been  fairly  presented,  and  is  open  for  general  discussion,  and 
we  hope  it  will  be  conducted  along  the  same  high  lines.  The  question  is 
now  in  your  hands. 

MR.  JOSEPHS,  OF  UTAH:  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the 
American  Mining  Congress.  I  believe  in  fair  play.  I  believe  in  fair  play 
when  it  comes  down  to  a  question  of  business  betweei^jtjiifig^gterests  tol^ 
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solved  in  the  question  now  before  us.  We  in  Utah  can  happily  say,  "Grod 
bless  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,"  for  this  reason, 
that  they  were  grinding  us  under  their  heels  for  years  and  showed  to 
outside  capital  that  the  returns  on  the  capital  invested  were  so  great 
that  others  could  come  into  the  field,  and  it  finally  resulted  in  bringing 
into  our  state  competition  which  is  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  ore  pro- 
ducers of  Utah.  But  our  main  evil  and  grievance  that  we  have,  not  only 
against  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  but  as  well  against 
all  smelters  operating  either  in  Colorado,  or  Utah,  is  this,  that  we  believe 
we  are  not  getting  a  square  deal  on  the  quotations  upon  which  they  base 
their  settlements.  In  order  to  simplify  my  point,  I  desire  to  quote  from 
the  newspapers: 

On  October  12,  1906,  local  settling  prices,  as  reported  hy  the  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  on  copper,  electrolytic,  was  19%  cents. 
The  same  day  the  Associated  Press  states  that  copper,  electrolytic  copper, 
was  selling  at  21%  cents  per  pound.  Now,  what  the  ore  producer  in  Utah 
particularly  wants  to  know  is,  what  becomes  of  the  two  cents.  Why  are 
we  not  getting  it?  If  this  is  an  actual  quotation  of  the  price  of  copper 
on  the  12th  day  of  October  in  New  York,  the  ore  producer  in  Utah  desires 
to  know  from  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  why  he  does 
not  obtain  that  price.  If  a  man  sends  a  car  load  of  wheat  to  Chicago 
to  be  sold  upon  the  open  market,  it  is  sold  upon  the  quotations  made  ifpon 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  and  if  a  broker  there  returns  to  him  a  fic- 
titious quotation  he  has  a  right  of  action  at  law  against  the  broker  for 
giving  him  the  wrong  returns.  I  will  state  that  this  is  the  substance  of  a 
resolution  which  I  have  presented  before  this  Congress,  and  I  think  it  but 
meet  at  this  time  to  discuss  it.  It  belongs  to  the  questibn  of  evils  and 
grievances  concerning  which  Senator  DeLavergne  gave  us  an  exposition. 
We  think  we  are  entitled  to  the  quotation  of  the  metal  upon  the  day 
of  our  settlement.  As  an  illustration,  a  carload  of  ore  comes  in  from  the 
mines  and  is  sampled,  either  at  the  smelter  or  at  the  sampler,  at  the 
option-  of  the  producer  or  seller,  the  assays  are  made  by  two  competent 
assayers,  one  of  which  may  be  the  one  furnished  by  the  smelter,  and  the 
returns  are  then  presented  to  the  smelter.  They  are  supposed  to  adjust 
their  settlements  on  the  quotation  of  the  metal  on  the  day  of  assay,  and 
we  invariably  find,  we  ore  producers  of  Utah,  that  we  are  not  receiving 
the  actual  quotation  which  was  made  on  that  day  in  New  York.  In  some 
of  our  contracts  it  is  expressed  that  settlements  shall  be  based  on  quota- 
tions as  per  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  the  average  price  of  the 
metal  for  the  week.  Now,  in  making  a  comparison  of  those  quotations 
given  in  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  on  copper  for  instance,  we 
find  that  they  do  not  compare  and  never  compare  with  those  sent  out 
by  the  Associated  Press,  and  the  Associated  Press  generally  can  be  relied 
upon  to  give  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  as  near  as  it  can. 

And  that,  geotlemeu,  is  the  substance  of  my  resolution,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  evils  and  the  grievances  that  we  have  against  all  smelters,  not 
singling  out  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company. 

Now,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  some  grievances  that  we  did 
have — and  I  understand  that  some  of  the  ore  producers  in  our  state  have 
still  that  grievance:  On  December  8,  1905,  I  shipped  a  car  of  ore,  the 
metallic  contents  of  which  were  .06  of  an  ounce  in  gold  per  ton,  80  ounces 
in  silver  per  ton  and  49  per  cent.  lead.  In  my  settlement  sheet  made  by 
the  Aiwerican  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  of  the  Utah  department, 
there  is  no  pay  for  gold.  However,  on  the  20th  of  last  month,  September 
20,  1906,  I  sold  a  carload  of  ore  to  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining 
Company  containing  metallic  contents  as  follows:  .025  of  an  ounce  in 
gold  per  ton,  122  ounces  in  silver,  and  48  per  cent,  lead,  and  the  insoluble 
matter  and  the  iron  practically  the  same  as  the  last  shipment.  Now,  I 
would  like  to  know  why  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company 
a  year  ago  did  not  pay  me  |1.15  for  gold  that  was  then  in  the  ore.  Pre- 
sumably that  helped  to  pay  the  enormous  dividends  that  the  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company  has  been  paying  aud  the  bonuses  Dald> 
yearly  to  its  employes.    (ApplauBe.)  Digitized  b  *Jtc 
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Certainly,  If  I  make  any  misstatements  here,  the  general  manager, 
whom  I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  to  meet,  is  here  and  can  correct 
them. 

I  will  say  this  much,  that  smelting  rates  to-day,  as  they  exist  in 
Utah,  are  lower  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  state.  Whether  it 
is  due  to  that  competition  or  whether  it  is  due  to  the  desire  of  the  Ameri- 
,,can  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  to  pose  as  philanthropists  in  our 
community,  I  do  not  know.  I  will  leave  the  members  here  to  judge  for 
themselves. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  believe,  as  I  said  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  in 
fair  play.  The  Colonel  has  spoken  about  the  moisture.  Now,  I  believe 
everybody  is  wrong  on  that.  The  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Com- 
pany has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  moisture  in  the  ore.  All  ores 
contain  some  water,  as  those  of  you  know  who  have  had  experience.  Now, 
neither  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  nor  any  other 
smelter  has  any  control  over  the  moisture  in  ore.  The  moisture  is  as- 
certained by  quantitative  analysis  by  the  assay er.  I  have  heard  in  some 
quarters  that  the  boys  sometimes  turn  the  hose  on  a  carload  of  ore  when 
it  gets  into  the  smelter,  but  I  don't  know  of  any  particular  cases,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  would  make  much  difference. 

In  regard  to  sampling,  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company 
did  initiate  in  our  state  the  practice  of  sampling  all  ores  free,  and  gave 
to  the  ore  producer  the  choice  of  having  them  sampled  either  at  a  public 
sampler  or  at  their  own. 

I  desire  to  read  from  a  periodical  which  is  published,  I  believe,  here 
in  Denver,  in  which  the  argument  is  made  that  the  ore  producer  is  en- 
titled to  publicity  of  the  affairs  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining 
Company.  I  take  issue.  The  American  SmeUing  and  Refining  Company 
is  merely  a  quasi-public  corporation.  It  is  at  the  same  time  a  private 
corporation.  It  runs  its  business  the  same  as  any  other  corporation,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  ore  producer  is  entitled  to  know  anything  about 
the  inside  affairs  of  the  company  unless  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  hold 
some  stock.     But  this  article  states  this: 

"Ore  producers  have  a  right  to  demand  more  publicity  in  the  affairs 
of  the  smelting  company;  The  public  has  a  right  to  complete  statistics, 
including  what  is  nominally  charged  for  treatment,  the  value  of  the  metals 
recovered,  and  how  much  of  this  amount  is  delivered  to  the  ore  producers. 
In  other  wqrds,  it  should  be  known  just  what  tribute  the  smelters  are 
collecting  from  the  mines.  Corporate  publicity  that  would  be  effective 
aloqg  these  lines  deserves  the  support  of  mining  men.     ♦     ♦     ♦" 

Certainly,  the  statements  of  Senator  DeLavergne  regarding  the  con- 
dition in  Cripple  Creek  is  something  new  to  us.  It  is  a  local  condition 
that  exists  in  Colorado.  We  are  not  burdened  with  the  same  thing  in 
Utah.  But  our  main  grievance,  as  I  started  to  say  in  opening  my  remarks, 
is  on  the  quotations,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Guiterman  his 
explanation  of  that  difference,  because  I  believe  he  owes  it  to  our  state, 
which  has  brought  the  mining  industry  into  such  prominence.  We  think 
we  have  a  state  rhat  is  forging  rapidly  to  the  front;  more  rapidly,  probably, 
than  any  otlier  state  in  this  Rocky  mountain  region.  And  I  want  to  say, 
in  justice  to  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  that  that 
company  is  helping  to  do  that  work.  They  have  lately  erected,  some 
miles  from  Salt  Lake  City,  an  enormous  plant  costing  an  enormous  amount 
of  money,  to  treat  ores  which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  taken  care 
of.  As  Mr.  Dern.  in  his  paper  on  "The  Mines  and  Mineral  Resources  of 
Utah,"  has  stated,  we  have  one  property  alone  in  Bingham — or  rather  two 
properties — that  are  capable  of  producing  and  will  produce  20,000  tons 
a  day.  Now,  that  total  will  have  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  the  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company  came  into  the  breach  and  erected  this 
magnificent  plant  fifteen  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City.     (Applause.) 

Now,  if  I  can  have  the  indulgence  of  the  Congress,  I  would  like  to 
ask  Mr.  Guiterman  to  make  an  explanation  of  those  differences  in  quo- 
tations.   It  is  a  good  opportunity  for  him,  and  I  do  not  believe  ^/-iiplUTp 
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hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity.  The  Utah  delegation  is  here, 
we  have  brought  the  question  up  before  our  mine  operators  association, 
and  certainly  we  do  not  believe  and  Utah  does  not  believe  in  vicious 
legislation.  We  do  not  think  any  vicious  legislation  should  be  practiced 
against  any  corporation  or  any  individual  who  are  putting  their  money 
into  a  community,  but  we  do  believe  in  fair  play  and  a  square  deal,  and 
we  think  we  are  entitled  to  it. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen.     (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  Are  there  any  further  remarks  upon  this 
question? 

MR.  GUITERMAN:  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the  gentle- 
man, but  I  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  learning  that  he  still  continues 
to  ship  his  ore  to  the  smelting  trust,  and  that  he  has  also  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  reduced  treatment  charges. 

MR.  JOSEPHS  OF  UTAH:  We  have  a  contract,  Mr.  Guiterman, 
and  are  compelled  to.     (Laughter  and  aplause).  • 

MR.  GUITERMAN:  Under  that  contract,  however,  you  are  still  re- 
ceiving more  for  your  ore  than  you  did  a  year  ago. 

But  in  reference  to  the  matter  of  quotations,  this  is  an  extremely 
simple  one.  Owing  to  the  solicitation  cf.the  chief  producers  of  ore, 
not  only  in  Colorado  but  also  in  Utah  and  Montana,  it  was  agreed  by 
common  consent  that  the  official  quotations  should  be  those  which  were 
published  in  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  a  Journal  which  is 
recognized  as  the  leading  exponent  of  the  mining  industry  of  the  United 
States.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  quotations  sent  out  by  the  associ- 
ated press  from  the  so-called  Metal  Exchange  in  New  York,  which  is, 
again  by  the  consensus  of  opinion,  recognized  as  entirely  unreliable; 
hence  we  have  adopted  that  quotation  which  appears  in  the  Journal, 
which  will  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  the  same. 

MR.  JOSEPHS  OF  UTAH:  What  security  have  the  ore  producers 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  quotiations  of  the  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal? 

MR.  GUITERMAN:  The  reputation  of  the  editor  of  that  Journal 
and  you  are  privileged  to  write  them  and  find  out  on  what  they  base 
their  quotations. 

MR.  JOSEPHS  OF  UTAH:  Is  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining 
Company  or  any  of  its  officers  or  directors  interested  directly  or  In- 
directly in  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal? 

MR.  GUITERMAN:  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  know  nothing  about 
it. 

MR.  DeLAVERGNE  OF  COLORADO:  I  am  not  going  to  make  any 
talk,  but  I  am  just  going  to  make  public  here  an  apology  to  Mr.  Guiter- 
man from  having  failed  to  furnish  him  aa  copy  of  the  remarks  that  I  made 
this  morning.  I  had  partially  promised  to  do  so,  but  since  coming  to  the 
city  I  have  been  extremely  busy  on  a  matter  which  involved  the  per- 
sonal liberty  of  a  person  who  is  confined  in  a  state  institution,  and  have 
been  working  upon  that  and  did  not  complete  my  paper  until  last  night. 
So  I  wish  to  apologize. 

MR.  GUITERMAN  OF  COLORADO:  It  is  entirely  unnecessary.  Sen- 
ator. 

MR.  INGALLS  OF  NEW  YORK:  The  Engineering  and  Mining  Jour- 
nal has  been  brought  into  the  discussion.  As  editor  of  that  Journal  and 
the  one  who  is  responsible  for  its  quotations,  I  am  in  a  position  to  speak 
somewhat  authoritatively  in  regard  to  the  matter.  The  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal  has  for  twenty-five  years  or  more  quoted  the  prices  of 
the  metals  in  the  wholesale  market.  The  large  transactions  in  metals 
are  not  done  on  the  Exchange,  but  are  done  directly  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer.    It  has  been  consistently  the  effort  of  the  Jour- 
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nal  through  all  these  years,  and  its  policy  I  shall  continue,  to  make 
quotations  on  that  basis.  The  matter  has  been  explained  time  and  again 
in  its  columns,  so  that  everyone  should  be  cognizant  of  its  policy.  Our 
quotations  are  based  on  these  wholesale  transactions.  Our  test  of  ac- 
curacy is  a  comparison  between  our  average  and  the  average  which  is 
actually  realized  by  various  producing  companies  as  reported  in  its 
official  statement.  What  I  say  now  has  special  reference  to  copper. 
But  the  same  thing  pertains  to  lead,  silver  and  other  forms  of  commer- 
cial metals.  The  wholesale  transactions  in  all  these  metals  are  made  up 
by  contract  directly  between  the  producer  and  consumer,  not  on  the  Ex- 
change, and  we  claim  to  represent  accurately  the  average  of  those  con- 
tracts.    (Applause). 

MR.  JOHN  DBRN  OF  UTAH:  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  but  a 
few  remarks.  I  believe  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  we  should  have  a  pretty 
general  expression.  The  smelting  business  is  so  identified  with  the  min- 
ing interests  that  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other.  They  must  abso- 
lutely work  in  harmony  to  attain  the  best  end  and  the  best  results  for 
the  producers  of  ore. 

Since  I  have  been  engaged  in  mining,  in  these  last  many  years,  I 
have  done  practically  but  very  little  shipping,  but  operate  such  mines 
where  we  have  reduced  our  ores  into  bullion  and  shipped  it  direct  to  the 
Mint.  It  has  only  been  within  the  last  ten  years  that  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  mines  that  have  shipped  to  smelters.  I  have  shipped  largely 
to  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  and  am  shipping  to 
them  now  to  some  extent,  but  am  shipping,  too,  to  their  competitors. 
With  the  improved  methods  in  smelting  and  in  metallurgical .  ways  they 
have  been  able  to  give  us  a  much  better  rate  and  enable  us  to  handle 
such  ores  as  we  were  not  able  to  mine  or  ship  to  the  smelters  years 
ago.  I  have  confidence  in  the  general  principle  that  competition  is  the 
life  of  trade,  and  to  those  men  in  Cripple  Creek,  if  they  are  not  satisfied, 
they  have  recourse  in  combining  their  capital  and  putting  in  a  smelter 
of  their  own  if  by  so  doing  they  can  save  a  great  deal  of  money.  We 
have  the  good  fortune  put  in  our  state  of  not  depending  upon  one  concern. 
We  have  some  of  our  larger  mines  operating  their  own  individual  smelters, 
I  expect  for  the  reason  that  they  thought  there  was  money  in  it  for  them; 
others  have  come  into  the  field  in  competition  with  the  American  Smelt- 
ing and  Refining  Company,  and  today  under  the  same  methods  we  can 
get,  on  our  lead  ores,  for  instance,  two  or  three  or  four  or  five  dollars  a 
ton  more  than  we  could  a  few  years  ago.  So  I  say  it  has  reduced  itself 
to  the  broad  proposition  of  competition  being  the  life  of  trade.  It  is 
natural  for  all  of  us  to  make  as  large  a  profit  as  we  possibly  can.  Your 
dry  goods  merchant  here  in  Denver,  if -he  has  no  competition,  or  even 
if  he  has  lots  of  it,  will  take  fifty  per  cent  profit  on  what  he  sells  if  he 
can  get  it.  So  it  is  with  the  smelting  company.  If  by  competition  they 
are  compelled  to  take  less  than  that,  they  are  willing  to  take  a  less  profit. 
Of  course  it  is  natural  for  all  of  us  to  criticize  the  large  profits  to 
some  extent  which  have  been  made  by  the  American  Smelting  and  Re- 
fining Company.  We  all  take  it  for  granted  that  they  have  absorbed  all 
the  different  concerns  in  the  country  and  issued  their  preferred  stock. 
that  was  the  investment  proper,  although  the  common  stock  was  watered, 
and  they  have  been  able  to  pay  a  handsome  dividend  on  the  common 
stock.  But  we  realize,  too,  that  their  earnings  have  not  all  been  dis- 
tributed in  dividends  but  have  gone  into  improvements.  They  have 
invested  large  amounts  of  money  and  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  company 
and  to  the  assessable  valuation  of  their  property  in  the  districts  in  which 
they  operate,  which  is  a  great  source  of  revenue  for  those  particular  dis- 
tricts. The  men  they  employ,  the  tremendous  pay  roll  which  they  main- 
tain, adds  very  materially  to  the  welfare  of  the  laboring  classes,  and 
the  community  in  which  those  laborers  are  employed.  So  my  stand  upon 
this  question  is  that  we  should  encourage  competition.  By  so  dQing,  we 
can  remedy  any  evil  which  may  exist.     (Applause).     Digitized  by  CjOOQIc 
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MR.  PATRICK  OF  OHIO:  Mr.  President,  Clear  Creek  County's 
complaint  or  grievance  is  this:  We  believe  that  the  original  charge  for 
smelting  pays  for  the  smelting,  which  is  $6.00.  We  grieve  because  we 
do  not  get  paid  for  our  one  and  a  half  or  two  per  cent,  of  copper,  for  our 
ten  per  cent  of  zinc,  for  our  five  per  cent  of  lead,  and  that  we  only  re- 
ceive nineteen  dollars  an  ounce  for  our  gold  and  ninety-five  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  silver  for  our  silver.     (Applause). 

MR.  DANIEILS  OP  COLORADO:  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  ask  Mr. 
Gultepman  a  question  or  two^  and  something  in  the  line  of  the  matter 
of  competition.  He  has  informed  us  that  we  have  competition  in  Colo- 
rado at  least,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  where  the  shipper  from  Clear 
Creek,  Boulder  county  can  sell  his  ore  in  competition  with  the  trust  or 
the  combination  as  Mr.  Guiterman  has  preferred  to  call  it.  I  have  been 
shipping  a  little  ore  from  those  two  counties  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
so  far  as  I  know,  during  the  past  five  years  we  have  only  had  one  place 
to  sell.  It  is  true  that  there  is  an  alleged  sampling  works,  and  I  would 
like  to  ask  some  questions  about  that  if  they  might  not  be' considered  of- 
fensive. I  am  informed,  reliably  I  believe,  that  if  we  decline  to  sell  our 
ore  to  the  sampler  and  ship  It  direct  to  the  smelter,  the  smelter  pays 
the  sampling  works  a  regular  charge  on  every  ton  of  ore  and  concentratei^ 
that  we  ship  in  that  way.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  I  am  correctly 
informed  in  regard  to  that  or  not. 

I  would  also  like  to  ask  whether  or  not  the  treatment  charges  on 
ore  shipped  from  Clear  Creek  county  that  were  in  force  while  the  Car- 
penter smelter  was  in  operation,  during  its  last  period,  were  remunerative 
or  not  to  the  smelters  here  in  Denver. 

t  I  would  also  like  to  ask  whether  any  ore  or  any  very  great  amount 
of  ore  was  shipped  from  the  Denver  smelters  to  Pueblo  for  smelting  dur- 
ing the  time  of  what  Is  known  as  the  Omaha  and  Grant  strike  at  the  time 
that  smelter  was  closed  down. 

The  reason  for  that  question  is  that  as  soon  as  that  strike  occurred 
a  dollar  a  ton  was  added  to  the  treatment  charge  to  pay  the*  freight  from 
Denver  to  Pueblo,  and  that  charge,  to  my  knowledge  has  never  been 
taken  off. 

Now,  it  Is  a  fact  that  almost  immediately  after  the  closing  of  the 
Carpenter  smelter  the  rates  of  the  Denver  smelters  were  materially  In- 
creased, so  that  we  must  arrive  at  one  of  two  conclusions — either  we  are 
being  robbed  by  those  increased  rates — well,  I  will  change  that  lan- 
guage; I  don't  want  to  be  offensive  at  all;  I  will  withdraw  that,  and  I 
will  say  that  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  either  paying 
too  much  on  those  increased  rates  or  that  we  were  not  paying  enough 
while  the  other  smelter  was  in  operation,  and  that  the  decrease  was  sim- 
ply to  put  competition  out  of  business  so  that  they  might  charge  the 
shipper  more  than  fair  rates.  There  has  been,  of  course,  since  the  closing 
of  that  smelter,  at  least  two  or  three  changes  in  the  amount  of  treatment 
charges.  One  reduction  was  made;  that  is,  it  was  widely  heralded  as  a 
reduction  of,  as  I  remember  it,  something  about  a  dollar  a  ton,  but  pre- 
vious to  that  reduction  we  had  been  receiving  97^^%  for  our  gold  if  it  ran 
half  an  ounce  or  more  to  the  ton.  We  were  receiving  pay  for  all  of  the  sil- 
ver over  one  ounce.  At  the  time  that  reduction  was  made  a  change  was 
made  in  the  basis  of  payment  for  those  metals,  and  we  are  only  paid 
95%  for  gold  between  half  an  ounce  and  two  ounces,  and  we  are  only 
paid  for  silver  when  there  is  two  ounces  in  the  ore;  and  I  submit — and 
I  believe  I  am  absolutely  correct — that  the  changes  in  the  method  of  pay- 
ing for  those  two  metals  more  than  made  up  the  apparent  reduction  in 
the  treatment  charge. 

Now,  we  have  been  giving  average  reduction  in  charges  on  ore. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  now  apparently  very  low  rates  on  certain  low 
grade  classes  of  ore,  but  are  we  not — that  is,  are  not  the  shippers  pay- 
ing enough  more  on  the  higher  grades  to  at  least  equalize  the  reduction 
on  those  lower  grades? 

In  relation  to  the  matter  of  this  payment  to  the  only  sampling)^ 
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we  have  that  we  can  reach  from  Clear  Creek  and  Boulder  counties,  I  waot 
to  say  that  my  information  that  these  sums  I  speak  of  are  paid  to  the 
sampling  works,  whether  we  ship  to  them  or  not,  was  given  to  me  by  Mr. 
Crawford  Hill.  We  are  told,  too,  that  this  great  Grant  smelter  out*  here 
is  out  of  commission,  and  a  reason  was  given  for  it.  Now,  I  dislike  to  even 
insinuate  the  possibility  that  the  full  reason  was  not  given,  but  I  would 
like  to  ask  If  the  fact  that  the  machinery  and  processes  in  that  smelter 
were  pretty  badly  out  of  date  was  not  one  of  the  large  considerations 
for  its  being  dismantled 

I  believe  that  covers  the  questions  that  I  desired  to  ask,  but  T  sim- 
ply wish  to  say  one  word  in  reference  to  the  matter  of  moisture  re- 
ferred to  by  Senator  Josephs,  and  this  does  not  apply  to  any  smelters, 
but  I  have  seen  samples  of  ore  running  very  high  in  sulphur  placed  on 
a  red  hot  cast  iron  plate  to  dry  out  the  moisture,  and,  very  singular  to 
relate,  when  that  moisture  test  was  completed,  there  was  not  very  much 
sulphur  in  that  sample,  and  the  result  was  that  the  wet  sulphur  in  our 
ore  was  deducted  as  water.  If  I  have  not  made  it  plain,  I  want  to  say 
that  that  did  not  apply  to  any  smelter.  It  was  an  ore  buyer.  I  want  to  say 
this  much  further,  that  during  the  entire  time  I  have  been  shipping  to 
the  Denver  smelters  these  small  runs  from  the  little  insignificant  camps, 
I  have' never  had  the  slightest  trouble  in  making  settlements.  I  have  never 
had  but  one  shipment  resampled.  I  believe  during  the  entire  time 
we  have  never  umpired  more  than  twice,  and  that  we  have  had  no  diflH- 
culty  in  agreeing  upon  a  settlement  right  off  on  the  preliminary  or  first 
assays. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:     Are  there  any  further  remarks? 

MR.  JOHN  DERN  OF  UTAH:  Mr.  President,  my  remarks  perhaps 
do  not  apply  direct  to  the  smelter,  but  that  we  are  more  fortunate  out 
in  Utah  than  you  are  here  in  Colorado.  I  think  we  are  ahead  of  you 
from  the  conversations  and  the  remarks  that  have  been  made  here. 
(Applause.)  We  out  there  do  not  sample  our  ore  with  shovels — every 
twenty-fifth  shovel,  or  every  twenty-fifth  part,  or  anything  of  that  sort. 
Our  samplers,  Messrs  Tajior  and  Brunton  and  others,  are  right  up 
to  date,  and  in  our  contracts  the  sampling  of  any  of  these  concerns  is 
absolutely  taken  as  a  basis  of  settlement.  W^e  have  the  privilege  of  send- 
ing it  direct  to  the  smelters  if  we  see  fit  and  to  send  a  representative 
there  to  watch  the  sampling,  and  some  of  our  concerns,  especially,  who 
have  low  grade  ore,  on  which  they  naturally  want  to  save  every  dollar 
they  possibly  can,  and  which  runs  so  uniform  that  you  can  take  a  grab 
sample  here  and  there  it  will  almost  give  you  the  average,  will  avail 
themselves  of  that  opportunity  and  thereby  save  that  money.  High 
grade  ores,  as  I  said  before,  are  almost  always  taken  as  final. 

We  have  no  difliculty  in  Utah  and  have  no  controversy  on  that  point 
with  any  of  our  smelting  companies. 

MR.  JOSEPHS  OF  UTAH:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  Mr. 
Ingalls.  As  editor  of  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  whether  it  is  true  or  not  that  the  United  Metals  Selling  Com- 
pany furnishes  your  paper  with  a  daily  quotation  on  copper  metal. 

MR.  INGALLS  OF  NEW  YORK:  No,  it  is  not  true.  It  is  absolutely 
untrue. 

MR.  JOSEPHS  OF  UTAH:  Can  you  tell  us,  then,  where  these 
quotations  are  obtained? 

MR.  INGALLS  OF  NEW  YORK:  Our  quotations  are  obtained  from 
inquiry  in  the  market  among  the  larger  selling  agenciesi  which  dispose 
of  metal. 

MR.  JOSEPHS  OF  UTAH:  Is  the  United  Metals  Selling  Company 
one  of  those  large  agencies? 

MR.  INGALLS  OF  NEW  YORK:      It  is  not. 

MR.  JOSEPHS  OF  UTAH:     A  selling  agency?  ^  . 
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MR.  INGALLS  OF  NEW  YORK:  A  selling  agency.  But  the  United 
Metals  Selling  Company  will  not  talk  at  all  with  anyone  on  market 
conditions,  and  that  is  the  reason  that  we  do  not  consult  them.  We  have 
repeatedly  invited  them  to  furnish  us  with  a  record  of  their  transac- 
tions, but  they  decline  to  do  so. 

MR.  JOSEPHS  OP  UTAH:  But  I  failed  to  grasp  from  your  re- 
marks of  a  few  moments  ago  as  to  how  you  accounted  for  the  difference 
in  quotations  on  copper  that  I  spoke  of. 

MR.  INGALLS  OF  NEIW  YORK:  I  do  not  account  for  them;  I 
merely  explained  my  own. 

MR.  JOSEPHS  OF  UTAH:  Do  ybu  discredit  the  Associated  Press 
in  that  regard? 

MR.  INGALLS  OF  NEW  YORK:  Since  you  put  it  in  that  way,  I 
will  say  yes. 

MR.  JOSEPHS  OF  UTAH:     That  is  all  I  want  to  know. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARDS:  I  simply  want  to  express,  on  behalf  of 
this  Congress,  as  its  chief  executive,  the  appreciation  of  this  Congress 
of  the  manly  way  in  which  this  debate  has  beea  carried  on.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  this  body,  ninder  this  system,  can  be  of  great  use, 
and  I  want  to  express  to  Mr.  Guiterman  the  appreciation  of  this  body 
especially  for  the  manly  way  in  which  he  has  come  here  and  presented 
the  side  of  the  smelter  interests  upon  this  question.- 

We  will  now  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 
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BY  CH.  GUENGERICH. 


The  Joplin  mining  district  is  located  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  Ozark  mountains  and  extends  from  the  Miami 
Indian  Territory  mines  in  the  southwest,  through  the  south- 
east corner  of  Kansas  to  Stotts  City  and  Aurora,  Missouri, 
in  the  northeast,  about  sixty  miles,  with  a  width  from 
Granby,  Missouri,  on  the  south,  to  Neck  City,  Missouri,  on 
the  north,  a  distance  of  about  twenty-four  miles. 

This  region  now  furnishes  50  per  cent,  of  the  zinc  ore 
smelted  in  the  United  States  and  is  of  a  quality  unexcelled 
for  purity  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  remaining  50  per 
cent,  of  zinc  ore  is  obtained  from  localities  scattered  over 
half  a  dozen  states,  British  Columbia  and  Mexico. 

Metallic  zinc,  west  of  the  Alleghanies  was  first  smelted 
in  La  Salle,  Illinois,  in  1858,  by  the  Matthiessen  &  Hegel er 
Zinc  Company.  Soon  after  that  time  some  spelter  was  made 
in  Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin,  but  these  works  were  after- 
wa'rds  converted  into  oxide  w^orks.  In  1868  the  first  spelter 
west  of  the  Missouri  river  was  turned  out  at  Potosi,  Mis- 
souri. In  1867  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  miade  to  manu- 
facture zinc  spelter  with  charcoal  in  Sharp  county,  Arkan- 
sas. The  Illinois-Wisconsin  works  depended  for  their  ore, 
which  w^as  mostly  carbonate,  on  the  Galena,  Illinois,  dis- 
trict, but  after  the  old  dump  piles  which  were  made  during 
the  lead  mining  period  w^ere  all  cleaned  up,  the  outpur  be- 
came stationary,  if  not  declining,  putting  a  stop  to.  further 
growth  of  the  business. 

Zinc  blende  was  first  successfully  treated  in  1868. 
About  that  time  the  first  sheet  zinc  was  rolled  in  this  coun- 
try. In  1873,  shortly  after  the  discovery  of  some  rich  lead 
deposits  near  w^hat  is  now  the  center  of  the  city  of  Joplin, 
Missouri,  by  MofFett  Sergeant,  a  few  carloads  of  zinc  blende 
of  exceptionally  fine  quality  found  their  way  to  the  La  Salle- 
Peru  works,  and  from  that  year  dated  the  w^onderf  ul  growth 
of  these  the  richest  known  zinc  mines.  The  Webb  City  and 
Galena,  Kansas,  mines  were  opened  in  1876  and  1877;  Au- 
rora in  the  year  1880;  Baxter,  Kansas,  and  Indian  Territory 
mines  in  1904.  Oronogo  and  Granby  are  older  lead  mines 
and  were  worked  already  in  the  '50s.  r^^^M^ 
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Other  counties  in  Soutli  Missouri  show  zinc  in  many 
places,  also  northern  Arkansas,  but  none  of  these  mines 
have  so  far  grown  to  any  importance. 

From  1,000  tons  or  so  in  1873,  the  zinc  ore  output  of  the 
Joplin  district — that  is,  Jasper,  Newton  and  Lawrence 
counties  in  Missouri;  part  of  Cherokee  county,  Kansas,  and 
the  northeast  corner  of  Indian  Territory,  has  grown  to 
27,500  tons  in  1880,  to  115,000  tons  in  1^90,  to  250,000  tons 
in  1900,  and  will  reach,  at  the  present  rate  of  output,  290,000 
in  1906. 

For  the  first  few  years  lead  ore  was  the  predominating 
mineral,  but  in  1881  zinc  was  already  the  most  important 
and  valuable  ore.  This  was  caused  partly  by  the  very  low 
price  of  lead  which  prevailed  after  the  opening  of  the  Lead- 
ville  mines. 

With  the  growth  in  production  an  almost  continuous 
rise  in  price  has  taken  place  from  $9.00  per  ton  in  1873  to 
from  $40.00  to  $50.00  at  the  present  time.  The  value  of  this 
yearns  output  promises  to  be  fully  $12,000,000.00,  which, 
together  with  $3,000,000.00  for  lead  ore,  will  make  a  total  of 
$15,000,000.00. 

Up  to  1877  all  the  zinc  ore  mined  was  smelted  in  Illi- 
nois, with  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  used  by  a  Weir 
City,  Kansas,  smelter.  The  zinc  silicate,  found  in  large 
quantities  in  Granby  in  the  early  '70s,  was  used  in  St.  Louis 
smelters.  In  1877  the  first  smelter  was  built  in  Pittsburg, 
Kansas,  and  the  cheap  coal  ($4.00  to  $5.00  per  car  for  slack) 
caused  a  number  of  smelters  to  be  built  in  the  Kansas- 
Missouri  coal  fields.  At  times  the  output  of  ore  grew  faster 
than  the  smelter  capacity  and  quantities  of  ore  were  ex- 
ported to  Europe.  Colorado  blende  was  first  treated  in  Kan- 
sas in  1899.  After  the  experiments  with  natural  gas, 
started  in  1896  in  lola,  Kansas,  proved  successful,  it  took 
but  a  few  years  before  all  the  coal  smelters  in  the  Kansas- 
Missouri  coal  fields  were  shut  down  or  removed  to  the  gas 
fields  and  new  ones  erected  to  take  advantage  of  the  cheap 
and  convenient  fuel.  To-day  5i^  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  spelter 
production  of  the  states  falls  to  the  Kansas  gas  smelters. 

In  the  first  fifteen  years  or  so,  only  the  shallowest,  the 
richest  and  the  most  easily  mined  ore  deposits  were  ex- 
ploited, and  in  the  course  of  time  several  supposed  bed 
rocks  were  encountered,  which  later  on  were  sunk  through 
and  richer  ore  bodies  discovered  below. 

The  first  crusher  was  set  up  in  1879;  the  first  dressing 
and  separating  plant  in  1880,  and  from  that  on  ^MJi 
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Armstrong  crushers,  together  with  horse  pumps  and  hoist- 
ers,  whims  and  whips  soon  became  things  of  the  past. 

The  first  separating  plants  were  built  after  approved 
European  plans  wuth  careful  sizing,  shaking  tables,  but  out 
of  this  the  typical  Joplin  100-ton  mill  or  multiple  thereof 
has  been  evolved  in  course  of  time,  with  hopper  feed, 
crusher  and  rolls;  one  or  more  sets  of  chat  rolls,  imperfect 
sizing  through  roughing'  jigs,  cleaning  on  the  cleaning  jigs, 
generally  of  five  cells,  and  in  most  of  the  newer  mills,  shak- 
ing tables.  While  under  certain  conditions  these  mills  do 
not  work  entirely  satisfactorily,  often  necessitating  reciean- 
ing  of  the  taiUngs,  on  the  whole  they  seem  best  adapted  to 
the  work  required  of  them  and  the  conditions  of  the  mines. 

Almost  invariably  the  mines  are  worked  by  lessees  at 
a  royalty  varying  from  10  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent,  on  lots 
generally  from  five  to  ten  acres.  Prospecting  is  done  by 
churn  drills  at  a  cost  of  from  85  to  90  cents  per  foot.  Shaft 
sinking  costs  on  an  average  |10  per  foot.  In  the  opening  of 
new  ground  the  expense  of  draining  may,  however,  make 
the  cost  of  sinking  very  much  greater — even  up  to  $100.00 
per  foot  and  over.  A  mill  calculated  to  handle  100  tons  of 
mine  dirt  per  shift  will  cost  $10,000.00.  The  dii-t.  should  con- 
tain 5  per  cent,  blende  in  order  to  make  a  mine  pay  under 
present  average  conditions;  though  under  especially  favor- 
able circumstances  as  low  as  3  per  cent,  has  yielded  hand- 
some profits. 

Miners  work  in  eight-hour  shifts  with  wages  §2.30  to 
$2.75  per  shift.  Much  of  the  cutting  and  hoisting  is  done 
by  contract. 

Zinc  is  sold  mostly  on  assay,  60  per  cent,  dry  weight 
being  the  basis,  $1.00  plus  or  minus  for  each  per  cent,  above 
or  below  60  per  cent.;  for  iron  $1.00  for  each  per  cent,  above 
1  per  cent,  is  deducted.  The  iron  contents  seldom  go  over 
3  per  cent.,  and  much  of  the  ore  contains  less  than  1  per 
cent.  The  few  ores  having  more  iron  are  treated  on  Cleve- 
land magnetic  separators.  Lead  seldom  reaches  1  per  cent, 
in  the  blende  marketed. 

The  deepest  mining  in  the  district  is  now  done  .•;(  a 
depth  of  200  feet,  except  in  Aurora,  where  a  depth  of  300 
feet  has  been  reached.  Aurora  has  an  elevation  of  1,250 
feet  against  from  800  feet  to  1,200  feet  for  Jasper  county. 
The  irregular,  pockety  occurrence  of  the  ore  bodies  in  the 
upper  runs  has  given  place  in  many  localities  to  a  pretty 
uniform  sheet  formation  or  blanket  vein  underlying  large 
tracts  of  land  at  a  depth  below  175  feet.  In  some  of  the 
holes  drilled  to  greater  depths  zinc  ore  has  been  found^oownT 
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The  lead  ore  is  also  of  great  purity.  The  soft  Missouri 
ore  is  mostly  treated  in  local  smelters  in  modified  Scotch 
hearths,  the  fumes  collected  in  trails  and  stacks  or  in  bags , 
and  converted  into  sublimed  lead  yielding  a  pigment  of  su- 
perior quality.  Zinc  white  is  produced  in  Joplin  and  Ooffey- 
ville,  Kansas,  from  New  Mexico  ores. 

Another  by-product  of  the  mines  is  lately  attracting 
considerable  interest;  the  tailing,  consisting  of  chert  with 
an  admixture  (in  varying  proportions)  of  limestone.  Here- 
tofore this  material  has  been  used  extensively  for  railroad 
ballast  and  in  the  construction  of  a  system  of  public  roads 
unequalled  by  any  other  section  of  the  West.  Later,  how- 
ever, its  superior  adaptability  for  concrete  work  and  cement 
brick  has  been  ascertained  and  plants  for  such  uses  are  un- 
der consideration. 

The  lot  of  the  Joplin  miner  is  cast  in  pleasant  places. 
An  unsurpassed  climate,  an  abundance  of  pure  water  in 
copious  springs  and  numerous  streams,  fruitful  soil;  joined 
on  the  west  by  the  grain  fields  of  Kansas  and  the  cattle 
ranches  on  the  south  and  the  Indian  Territory;  and  being 
itself  a  part  of  the  land  of  the  "big  red  apple;"  having  in 
the  northern  part  of  Jasper  county  one  of  the  best  winter 
wheat  producing  regions  of  Missouri,  and  in  the  western 
part,  in  the  town  of  Sarcoxie.  the  greatest  strawberry  grow- 
ing and  shipping  point  in  the  Union,  the  Joplin  miner  has 
the  advantage  of  living  in  a  county  the  total  surplus  prod- 
ucts of  which  aggregated  $22,778,000.00,  more  than  any 
other  county  in  the  Union.  Having  for  power  the  choice  be- 
tween electricity,  created  by  the  never-failing  streams, 
cheap  coal,  almost  within  its  gates,  and  of  natural  gas 
brought  to  its  houses,  its  mines  and  its  mills  from  the  larg- 
est gas  fields  yet  discovered  in  the  states;  havijig  a  law- 
abiding,  intelligent  citizenship,  where  strikes  and  lockouts 
have  never  yet  disturbed  the  pleasant  relations  between  em- 
ployer and  employe,  where  the  latter  have  always  had  as  an 
incentive  to  the  faithful  performance  of  his  task  the  exam- 
ple of  others  who  have  themselves  risen  from  common  spade 
hands  through  their  own  exertions  to  be  mine  operators  and 
owners;  the  Joplin  miner  is  placed  in  the  enviable  position 
of  living  in  a  district  replete  with  abundant  wealth  from  the 
ranch,  the  farm  and  the  mines. 
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BY  CHARLES  U  DIGNOWITT. 

Honorable  Chairman  and  Fellow-Members  of  this  Most 
Gracious  Convention:  As  we  stand  to-day  upon  the  thresh- 
old of  a  new  century,  we  feel  the  strain  and  tension  of  "the 
strenuous  life,"  and  in  this  race  for  wealth,  power,  fame  and 
position  we  sometimes  wish  that  we  could  return  again  to 
the  days  of  simpler  living  and  possibly  of  higher  thinking. 
We  wish  that  we  could  check  for  a  while  this  "pace  that 
kills''  and  "walk  quietly  with  the  gods  of  old  in  the  Gardens 
of  Spice." 

Upon  the  other  hand,  however,  we  are  consciously 
proud  of  the  strides  our  country  is  taking,  of  the  fame  she  is 
reaching,  compared  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  We 
boast  and  brag  of  our  ** American  spirit,"  of  our  army,  our 
navy,  our  wealth  and  our  citizens.  We  know,  and  others 
can  see,  that  as  a  nation  we  are  the  most  energetic,  the  most 
ambitious,  and  the  most  ingenious  in  the  world,  while  rap- 
idly becoming  the  wealthiest.  All  this  is  the  i>rice  of  "our 
strenuous  life." 

Admitting,  then,  that  we  possess  the  merits  of  these 
great  gifts,  should  we  not  use  them  to  retain  and  enhance 
our  reputation  as  a  nation,  and  hold  the  power  and  place  we 
are  so  eminently  fitted  for? 

Mining  and  agriculture  are  the  foundations  of  the 
world's  progress;  the  legitimate  work  nature  has  supplied 
to  man. 

The  real  basic  industry  of  the  world's  wealth  is  mining. 

Mining  has  given  the  greatest  power  of  one  nation  over 
another  for  centuries.  Down  through  the  Dark  Ages  we 
trace  its  influence.  Rome  and  Spain  flourished  in  all  their 
ancient  splendor  with  fabulous  mines  to  draw  from,  and  fell 
when  those  mines  ceased  to  produce.  So  we  can  trace  the 
influence  of  the  worid's  treasure  vaults  from  Solomon  to 
Schwab,  which  brings  us  to  the  present  day,  and  a  return  of 
those  prodigal  displays  of  wealth  which  made  the  past  rich 
in  coloring  and  famed  in  song  and  story.  Mines  lavished  on 
the  Old  World  riches,  and  created  fortunes,  titles  and  digni- 
ties ages  have  not  been  able  to  obliterate,  though  their  glit- 
tering magnificence  and  power  have  been  dimmed. 

To-day  it  is  our  turn  with  our  virile  and  progressive  na- 
tion.    With  our  mineral  wealth  and  diverse  resources  w#lc 
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may  easily  surpass  all  other  countries,  if  we  only  preserve 
the  integi'ity  and  honesty  that  is  necessary  for  the  founda- 
tion. Are  we  doing  so?  Or,  are  we  selling  our  birthright 
for  a  mess  of  jyottage? 

It  is  a  fact  that  to-day,  in  spite  of  all  our  vast  mineral 
wealth,  there  are  more  wildcat  or  so-called  sage-brush  in- 
corporations floated,  and  fed  by  the  unsophisticated  public, 
than  there  are  legitimate  mining  companies.  The  major 
portion  of  the  bogus  claims  on  the  market — ^if  they  exist  at 
all — cover  land  where  nothing  is  visible  but  sand  and  sage 
brush;  remote  from  wood  and  water,  ledge  and  boulder, 
upon  which  no  title  or  patent  from  the  government  could  be 
obtained  as  a  mineral  lode  claim. 

To  begin  with,  very  few  abide  by  the  law  that  consti- 
tutes a  valid  mining  claim.  I  quote  from  "lindley  on 
Mines'^: 

"To  make  a  location  it  is  first  necessary  to  discover  ore, 
bearing  gold,  silver  or  other  metals,  and  this  gives  the 
source  of  the  title  to  the  miner,  and  no  valid  location  can  be 
made  without  such  discovery,  and  this  discovery  must  pre- 
cede location,  or  be  made  in  advance  of  any  intervening 
right,  and  priority  of  discovery  gives  priority  of  right  over  a 
location  made  without  a  discovery.  Discovery  of  detached 
pieces  of  quartz,  mere  bunches  or  float,  is  not  suflBcient.  The 
size  or  richness  of  the  vein  is  immaterial,  but  the  discovery 
must  be  of  rock  in  place." 

Enforce  this  law.  Enforce  the  law  against  the  fraudu- 
lent use  of  the  mails.  Make  it  n  criminal  offense  for  false 
misrepresentation  in  selling  stocks  or  claims,  and  create 
state  mining  inspectors  to  investigate  every  mine.  Tax  the 
mine,  if  necessary,  to  pay  for  such  ofiScials,  or  require  a  fee 
for  information  supplied,  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  re- 
port. I  would  also  suggest  government  bureaus  of  infor- 
mation, whose  duties  would  be  to  investigate  the  standing 
of  every  mining  company,  and  make  every  company  unable 
to  show  good  reasons  for  existence,  illegal,  and  subject  to 
criminal  prosecution. 

The  laws  exist.  The  trouble  is  they  are  not  enforced. 
The  best  hopes  we  may  have  at  this  convention  will  never 
be  consummated  if  we  legislate  and  keep  on  legislating 
from  now  until  the  crack  of  doom,  until  legislation  provides 
for  the  enforcement  of  its  laws.  One  of  the  safeguards 
against  wrong-doing  is  publicity.  In  England  the  share- 
holder  gets  more  protection  than  his  fellow-speculator  on 
this  side,  and  we  would  do  well  to  take  a  few  pointers  from 
the  Companies  Act,  which  compels  publicity  in  thatcoum 
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This  government  has  been  appealed  to  time  after  time 
in  the  interests  of  investors  to  do  something  towards  the 
security  of  their  investments.  The  promises  made  in  re- 
sponse have  been  profuse.  But  the  performances  have  in- 
variably ended  in  miserable  failures,  and  so  it  happens  that 
fakirs  of  the  worst  type  fatten  upon  the  mining  industry 
like  grasshoppers  upon  the  vim?;  and  with  somewhat  sim- 
ilar results. 

Tho  laws  devised  for  the  conservation  and  protection  of 
fisheries  and  forests,  are  rigidly  enforced,  and  why  not  for 
mines?  The  mineral  wealth  of  this  country  is  the  greatest 
national  asset,  and  why  should  it  not  be  zealously  guarded? 
The  present  state  of  affairs  is  not  creditable  to  those  who 
charge  themselves  with  watching  over  the  welfare  of  the 
country  and  its  industries. 

Every  district  where  mining  is  carried  on  to  any  extent 
should  boast  of  a  geological  department,  which  would  do 
valuable  work  for  science  and  practical  mining. 

Any  person  connected  with  any  corporation  who  shall 
subscribe,  endorse  or  verify  to  the  publication  of  a  pros- 
pectus, report  or  other  paper  which  contains  wilfully  fraud- 
ulent or  exaggerated  statements  regarding  its  pro'perty  op 
its  operations,  with  the  intention  of  defrauding  any  persons 
or  the  public  generally,  should  bo  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony. 

Minincr  is  capable,  more  than  any  other  business  or  pur- 
suit, of  strict  and  wholesome  surveillance,  ensuring  its  hon- 
est and  legitimate  prosecution,  if  only  the  proper  means  be 
adopted.  i  \ 

Tf  the  laws  are  enforced  it  will  go  a  long  way  towards 
revolutionizing  mining,  placing  it  upon  a  soynder  basis  by 
limiting  the  machinations  of  the  unscrupulous. 

Prosperitv  without  honor  cannot  live.  Honorable 
chairman  and  fellow-members  of  this  convention,  let  us 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  against  this  existing  evil. 
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Mining  and  Mineral  Resources  of  Wisconsin 

BY   W.    O.    HOTOHKISS,     ECONOMIC     GEOLOGIST     STATE     GEOLOGICAL 
SURVEY.   MADISON.  WISCONSIN. 

Wisconsin  takes  rank  as  one  of  the  oldest  mining  states. 
Lead  ore  was  discovered  by  Perrott  in  1692  and  its  presence 
was  verified  by  Le  Sueur  in  1700  or  1701  and  by  John  Carver 
in  1766.  The  earliest  mining;  in  the  northern  Mississippi 
district  was  done  in  Iowa  in  1788  on  land  that  was  later  oc- 
cupied by  a  city  named  after  the  first  miner,  Julien  Du- 
buque. 

The  lead  and  zinc  ores  lie  in  a  sedimentary  series  which 
rests  on  a  granitic  floor.  The  geological  column  consists  of 
the  following  formations,  named  from  the  top  down: 

Silurian  Niaerara  limestone. 

Cincinnati  or  Maquoketa  Shales 
(Found    only    in    the    mounds    pro- 
jecting*    above     the     general     sur- 
face.) 

Ordovician    -{    Galena  magnesian  limestone  250'.  ■ 

(The  chief  surface  rock.) 

Platteville    or    Trenton    magnesian    limestone,    40'   to   100'. 
^.    St.  Peters  Sandstone,  50'  to  150'. 

Cambrian       J     ^^^®'*    magnesian    limestone,     100'     to  250'. 
I    Potsdam  Sandstone.   800'  to  1000'. 

Pre-Cambrian    Pre-Cambrian  floor — granite,  etc. 

The  ore  deposits,  so  far  as  known  and  mined  at  present, 
lie  entirely  in  the  Galena  and  Platteville  magnesian  lime- 
stones. These  limestones  are  much  alike,  being  separated 
by  a  few  feet  or  inches  of  clay  or  shale.  Part  of  this  shale 
is  sufficiently  impregnated  with  oil  to  burn  upon  ignition 
after  drying,  and  is  known  as  the  oil  rock.  Irregularities 
of  deposition  on  the  original  sea-bottom  on  which  they  were 
laid  down,  together  with  some  small  amount  of  settling 
and  folding  since,  have  produced  somewhat  gentle  undula- 
tions in  these  beds.  It  was  noticed  by  Professor  T.  C.  Cham- 
berlin,  who  had  charge  of  the  State  Geological  Survey 
thirty  years  ago,  that  many  of  the  mines  seemed  to  lie  in  the 
bottom  of  these  depressions  in  the  strata.  This  suggestion 
was  worked  out  definitely  by  Prof.  TJ.  S.  Grant  for  the  State 
Survey  in  his  recent  report  on  the  district,  and  shown  con- 
clusively by  constructing  from  drill  and  well  records  the 
contours  of  the  base  of  the  Galena  limest(>|^ Q^iKgmlgie 
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maps  thus  prepared,  it  was  at  once  evident  that  these  de- 
pressions or  troughs  had  an  unquestionable  relation  to  the 
ore  bodies.  Whether  this  is  due  to  the  simple  segregation 
of  the  ore-bearing  solutions  in  these  troughs  or  is  largely 
due  to  other  factors  yet  unknown  is  a  question,  but  the  un- 
doubted fact  remains  that  the  ore  bodies  lie  in  these  depres- 
sions. This  fact  has  been  of  great  value  in  guiding  the 
drilling  operations  in  many  cases. 

The  ore  bodies  occur  in  "crevices,"  "flats''  and  "pitches." 
The  crevices  are  simply  joint  planes  widened  by  solution  of 
the  wall  rock.  They  contained  the  greater  part  of  the  lead 
that  was  mined  in  the  early  days.  The  crevices  lead  down 
to  the  "flats,"  where  the  ore  spreads  out  into  a  blanket  vein. 
These  flats  pitch  down  more  or  less  steeply  at  the  sides  and 
are  often  connected  below  the  first  flat  by  secondary  ones. 
These  inclined  veins  at  the  sides  of  the  flats  are  called 
pitches.  The  ore  in  the  flats  and  pitches  is  chiefly  galena 
and  smithsonite  above  ground  water  level,  and  galena, 
sphalerite  and  pyrite  below. 

Besides  these  forms  of  ore  there  is  the  disseminated  va- 
riety in  which  the  ore  grains  are  scattered  through  the  rock 
matrix.  The  disseminated  ore  is  quite  important  now  that 
concentrating  niills  have  been  erected  to  handle  it,  but  in 
the  old  days  it  was  not  of  very  great  value. 

The  first  mining  concerned  itself  with  lead  only. 
"Jack"  and  "drybone,"  or  sphalerite  and  smithsonite,  wer*^ 
impurities  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  easiest  manner  possible. 
Indeed,  a  story  is  often  told  of  how  a  certain  road  from  the 
Old  Penitentiary  mine  at  Mifflin  was  built  up  several  feet 
with  hundreds  of  tons  of  the  "worthless"  jack.  Among  the 
earliest  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  drybone  were  two 
young  Germans  w^ho  were  acquainted  with  the  German  zinc 
fields.  They  built  a  small  furnace  at  Mineral  Point  and 
went  around  picking  up  troublesome  rocks  off  the  farmers' 
fields — as  a  favor  to  the  farmer,  of  course — which  they 
brought  back  to  their  little  furnace  and  turned  into  spelter. 
Later  on  they  began  to  pay  a  small  amount  for  these  "rocks" 
that  were  mostly  smithsonite.  During  the  Civil  War  they 
were  able  to  command  fancy  prices  for  their  product,  which 
was  in  great  demand  for  the  manufacture  of  brass  cannon. 
It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  this  firm  is  still  in  the  business 
of  zinc  smelting,  though  they  have  to  pay  somewhat  more 
for  their  ore  than  they  formerly  did.  They  are  favorably 
known  in  the  Wisconsin  zinc  field  as  "the  Matthiessen-Heg- 
eler  people."  ^  t 
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The  early  lead  miners  were,  for  the  most  part,  farmers 
who  held  mining  as  an  avocation  at  which  they  could  profit- 
ably employ  their  time  when  the  weather  did  not  necessitate 
or  permit  their  doing  farm  labor.  The  lead  lay  in  the  pock- 
ets and  crevices  near  the  surface,  and  its  extraction  re- 
quired no  more  capital  than  that  necessary  for  the  purchase 
of  a  shovel  and  the  construction  of  a  windlass  and  a  hand- 
jig.  Quite  naturally,  when  these  miners  got  so  deep  that 
they  could  no  longer  keep  the  water  out  by  baling,  they 
stopped  operations  and  started  a  new  hole.  Many  fields  are 
still  useless  and  idle  because  of  the  numerous  "sucker  holes'' 
thus  left  by  the  early  lead  miners.  Most  of  the  few  who 
tried  to  use  steam  pumps  found  that  power  was  too  costly 
and  ore  too  cheap  to  make  th^  venture  profitable. 

About  1850  began  a  period  of  construction  of  long  tun- 
nels to  drain  the  ground  into  the  valleys.  Several  projects 
of  a  very  expensive  nature  for  the  times  were  completed,  one 
being  over  two  miles  in  length.  The  production  of  lead  was 
at  its  maximum  at  this  time,  and  companies  capable  of 
handling  such  undertakings  had  begun  to  operate.  The 
production  of  pig  lead,  as  given  in  Whitney's  Metallic 
Wealth  of  the  United  States — 1854 — increased  from  an  av- 
erage of  2,324  tons  per  year  for  the  decade  from  1821-31  to 
an  average  of  21,598  tons  per  year  for  the  decade  from 
1841-51.  Prom  1851-71  the  production  fell  to  about  7,000 
tons  for  the  reason  that  the  easily  reached  mineral  above 
water  level  was  being  exhausted.  The  total  value  of  the 
production  of  lead  to  date  is  estimated  at  $50,000,000;  zinc 
at  f  10,000,000. 

The  carbonate  of  zinc  was  first  made  use  of  in  1860, 
when  a  production  of  160  tons  is  chronicled.  This  became 
3,600  tons  in  1866,  and  reached  a  maximum  of  13,850  tons  in 
1872.  The  sulphide,  sphalerite,  was  first  used  in  1867,  when 
420  tons  were  sold.  This  increased  to  3,125  tons  in  1869, 
and  in  1875  the  production  was  10,270  tons.  From  this  the 
production  of  drj'^bone  and  sphalerite  gradually  decreased 
or  held  even  till  1902,  when  the  increasing  prices  for  zinc 
caused  the  Wisconsin  miners  to  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

There  were  a  few  mines  which  had  been  working 
quietly  on  rich  pure  deposits  before  this  time,  and  when  the 
higher  prices  came  their  profits  became  so  great  that  the 
imaginations  of  the  inhabitants  were  fired  with  enthusiasm. 
Every  useless  old  field  where  the  "sucker  holes"  testified 
to  the  presence  of  a  former  lead  digging,  became  possessed 
of  a  probable  value  as  a  zinc  mine.  Companies  of  local  peo- 
ple were  formed  to  secure  leases  and  drill  the  ground  to  find 
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if  any  of  the  prized  "jack''  was  present.  The  zinc  occurs  in 
a  prosperous  farming  district,  so  it  was  very  easy  to  get 
together  a  group  of  from  five  to  fifty  people  who  would  put 
in  from  |10  to  $100  each  to  explore  a  piece  of  property.  Of 
these,  an  unusually  large  proportion  for  an  ordinary  mining 
district  were  successful  in  finding  ore.  In  one  case — the 
David  mine  at  Montfort — ^the  company  of  fifty  had  each  paid 
in  a  $5  assessment  on  their  $50  shares.  The  first  hole  was 
started  with  this  money  and  struck  fine  looking  ore.  The 
stock  immediately  began  to  climb,  and  before  the  second 
hole  had  been  sunk  had  been  sold  for  as  high  as  $1,000.  The 
second  hole  only  a  few  feet  from  the  first  struck  the  esame 
kind  of  ore,  and  some  few  shares  changed  hands  at  $1,850. 
In  the  city  of  Platteville  the  clank  of  the  drill  was  never 
out  of  hearing.  It  was  reported  that  at  one  time  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  drills  were  working  in  the  limits  of  this  city 
of  about  four  thousand  people.  This  excitement  was  mostly 
local,  and  local  capital  did  a  large  part  of  the  exploring. 

But  this  is  only  the  story  of  the  usual  excitement  when 
people  are  looking  for  ore.  The  test  of  the  value  of  a  dis- 
trict is  its  behavior  after  this  excitement  has  quieted  down. 
If  things  are  poorer  than  represented,  the  representatives 
of  conservative  capital  will  be  turning  away  and  quiet  re- 
ports made  that  "it's  only  a  bubble."  The  case  is  different 
in  Wisconsin,  however.  Many  of  the  people  that  are  most 
to  be  desired  in  a  district  are  becoming  interested.  Men 
from  Lake  Superior  iron  ranges  and  the  Michigan  copper 
country  from  Hibbing  and  Duluth,  from  Iron  mountain, 
Ishpeming  and  Calumet,  have  secured  properties  and  are 
drilling  and  sinking  shafts  in  many  parts  of  the  district. 
The  presence  of  these  people  speaks  well  for  permanence  in 
a  mining  district — you  will  find  .them  interested  in  very 
few  districts  that  are  not  most  decidedly  worth  while. 

Many  new  mills  have  been  erected  to  take  care  of  the 
ore  from  the  now  shafts,  and  These  mills  have  brought  new 
problems  in  concentration.  The  ore  in  the  older  mines  was 
comparatively  free  from  iron  sulphide,  or  "sulphur,"  as 
locally  designated.  The  newly  opened  deposits  have  had 
larger  percentages  of  this  to  deal  with  in  many  cases,  and 
as  the  smelters  exact  a  penalty  of  one  dollar  per  ton  for  each 
unit  of  iron  over  a  minimum  of  IJ  or  2  per  cent.,  it  is  hfghly 
desirable  to  get  rid  of  as  much  of  it  as  possible.  This  has 
been  done  in  more  or  less  crude  roasters,  in  which  the  pyrite 
is  roasted  to  the  magnetic  sulphide  and  extracted  by  a  mag- 
netic machine.  Little  attempt  is  made  as  yet  to  see  that  the 
temperature  of  the  roaster  is  just  that  neede^jjJitQg^^parate  rjg 
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one  atom  of  sulphur  and  reduce  the  PeSz  to  PebSn+i — ^the 
magnetic  form — this  is  a  saving  that  will  doubtless  come 
later.  Experiments  are  being  carried  on  by  the  Chemical 
Engineering  Department  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  to 
see  if  better  methods  can  not  be  applied. 

The  mills  consist  of  a  series  of  crushers  and  jigs  of  the 
Missouri  type.  They  are  largely  unprovided  with  slime  ta- 
bles of  any  sort — all  ores  too  fine  for  the  jigs  to  gave  being 
sent  into  the  tailings.  The  usual  contract  on  a  new  mill  is 
that  it  shall  save  85  per  cent,  of  the  ore  in  the  rock,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  many  of  them  are  keeping  up  to. this  standard. 
One  mill  test  described  in  the  Mining  Magazine  for  June  by 
Benjamin  Hodge,  a  mining  engineer  at  Platteville,  shows 
a  saving  of  86  per  cent,  when  the  heads  ran  17.64  per  cent. 
In  his  analysis  of  the  tailings  he  found  that  the  material 
which  went  through  a  40-mesh  sieve  was  14  per  cent,  of  the 
tailings  and  carried  6.2  per  cent,  of  zinc — ^this  being  prob- 
ably fairly  representative  of  the  district  and  showing  the 
urgent  need  of  tables.  Mr.  Hodge  had  a  table  -installed  at 
this  mill,  where  it  gave  very  satisfactory  results. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  state  an  average  for  the 
zinc  cont-ent  of  the  ore  that  is  being  milled.  That  given 
above  in  Mr.  Hodge's  test  is  probably  a  little  too  high  to  rep- 
resent the  average.  Considerable  ore  bearing  from  1  per 
cent,  to  25  per  cent,  zinc  is  milled,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  much 
ore  running  below  10  per  cent,  is  treated  at  present,  though 
it  undoubtedly  will  be  in  the  near  future,  but  where  between 
these  ordinary  limits  the  average  lies  can  not  be  stated. 

The  production  of  zinc  for  1904  was  sold  for  about 
$500,000  and  the  lead  value  was  estimated  at  $135,000.  In 
1905  this  production  was  still  greater  and  in  1906  will  be  be- 
tween $2,000,000  and  $3,000,000.  The  number  of  new  pro- 
ducing mines  added  to  the  list  in  1905-6  has  been  large 
enough  to  raise  the  production  to  about  one-seventh  that  of 
the  Joplin  district.  It  does  not  seem  excessive,  therefore,  to 
estimate  this  year's  production  at  the  figures  above  given. 

When  it  is  recalled  that  hardly  four  years  ago  the  first 
modern  concentrating  mill  was  erected  and  the  use  of  the 
old  hand  jigs  discontinued,  and  that  since  that  time  the  pro- 
duction has  increased  from  about  $250,000  worth  of  ore  to 
nearly  $3,000,000  worth,  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Wisconsin 
district  is  evident.  But  the  end  is  by  no  means  in  sight. 
Thirty-five  mills  have  been  built  in  1906,  and  more  mines 
will  be  added  to  the  producing  list  in  1906  than  in  1905,  so 
the  increase  is  bound  to  continue.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  Wisconsin  district  may  never  equal  t|).^.^.]V|i|80uri  mines 
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in  maximum  output,  but  there  is  much  territory  yet  to  be 
explored,  in  which  the  probable  chances  of  finding  ore  are 
as  good  as  they  were  two  years  ago  on  the  land  of  some  of 
the  new  big  properties.  New  discoveries  are  continually 
being  made  and  more  being  sought  for.  Consequently  if  the 
present  favorable  prices  continue,  it  may  be  confidently  ex- 
pected that  Wisconsin  will  rapidly  take  an  important  place 
as  a  zinc-producing  state. 

Although  zinc  is  at  pi^esent  occupying  a  larger  share 
of  the  attention  of  the  mining  man  who  turns  his  thoughts 
towards  Wisconsin,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Wisconsin 
produces  iron  ore  of  a  value  of  about  $1,000,000  more  than 
the  value  of  its  zinc  ore.  This  iron  comes  from  the  Gogebic, 
Baraboo,  Florence  and  Iron  Ridge  districts.  There  are 
great  areas  of  likely  territory  for  the  prospector  for  iron 
also.  Known  outcrops  of  Huronian  rocks  of  the  same  kind 
as  those  in  which  the  enormous  ore  beds  of  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior districts  are  found  are  a  standing  invitation  to  the  man 
with  sufficient  capital  and  daring  to  drill  them  for  iron. 
Some  of  these  have  been  drilled  in  recent  years  and  iron  for- 
mations were  found. 

In  conclusion,  then,  Wisconsin,  with  its  |60,000,000 
record  of  lead  and  zinc  and  its  annual  $5,000,000  and  more 
of  metallic  mineral  products,  must  be  granted  recognition 
as  a  mining  state. 
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The  Geological  Distribution  of  Gold 

BY  T.  A.  RICKARD,  EDITOR  OF  THE  MINING  AND  SCIENTIFIC  PRESS, 
BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA. 

When  gold  was  discovered  at  Ballarat,  In  Australia, 
there  was  a  great  rush  of  adventurers  to  the  diggings.  It 
is  recorded  that  in  November,  1851,  Henry  La  Trobe,  the 
first  governor  of  the  new  colony  of  Victoria,  paid  an  olficial 
visit  to  the  goldfield.  As  he  rode  among  the  sluice-boxes  and 
pits  of  the  miners,  he  was  fascinated  by  the  glamor  of  the 
search  for  gold,  and  became  keenly  interested  in  the  man- 
ner of  its  occurrence.  Finally,  finding  himself  talking  to 
an  old  Ck)rnishman  of  more  than  average  intelligencej  the 
governor  said:  "And  from  where  do  you  think  the  gold 
comes?"  The  old  miner  leaned  on  his  shovel  and  scratched 
his  head,  as  he  replied:  "Where  it  is,  there  it  is;  and  where 
it  ain't,  there  be  I."  For  fifty-five  years  that  reply  ha«  been 
echoed  from  many  a  prospect  hole  on  both  sides  of  the 
equator;  it  has  been  received  as  the  last  word  of  geolog- 
ical vision  and  the  epitome  of  mining  realization.  The 
story  is  founded  on  fact  and  it  is  confirmed  by  individual 
experience,  and  yet  it  does  but  serve  to  emphasize  the 
advance  which  has  been  made  during  half  a  century  of 
investigation.  The  jibe  at  geology  which  makes  other  ver- 
sions of  this  original  incident  pass  current  among  those 
that  seek  mineral  wealth,  is  not  warranted  to-day.  We 
have  emerged  from  the  uncertain  shadows  of  the  dawn; 
geology  and  mining  face  each  other  now  with  a  better  un- 
derstanding than  in  the  golden  age  of  Australian  and  Cali- 
fornian  discovery. 

The  practical  aid  which  geology  gives  is  a  compara- 
tively recent  development  of  the  application  of  science  to 
industry.  When  geology  was  yet  an  infant,  looking  at  the 
world  from  out  of  the  cradle  of  Lyell's  "Principles,"  min- 
ing had  already  attained  a  venerable  age.  The  young 
science  offered  to  guide  the  old  blind  delver  of  the  rocks 
and  in  the  effort  made  several  childish  mistakes,  which  are 
still  remembered  in  the  days  of  its  maturity. 

Sir  Roderick  Murchison  made  the  chief  of  these  blun- 
ders that  at  one  time  estranged  the  geologist  from  the 
miner.  The  story  of  an  error  made  by  a  man  of  such  ac- 
knowledged talent  should  not  merely  provoke  derision  now 
that  we  have  the  ampler  light  of  a  fulle^i^gy^b^nd,  possess- 
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ing  facts  which  were  unknown  to  him,  can  thus,  as  it  were, 
write  last  year's  almanac,  but  it  should  furnish  a  striking 
warning  against  confounding  a  coincidence  with  a  conse- 
quence and  being  led  thereby  to  frame  a  wide  generaliza- 
tion upon  a  narrow  basis.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
the  course  of  his  famous  elaboration  of  the  Silurian  system 
he  made  a  study  of  the  Ural  mountains,  including  the  gold 
fields  of  that  region,  which  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  cen- 
tury were  of  far  greater  importance  than  they  are  now. 
On  his  return  from  Russia,  the  results  of  his  investigations 
appeared  in  several  papers,  which  were  published  during 
1841  and  the  succeeding  years.  In  1844  he  drew  attention 
to  the  similarity  existing  between  the  gold-bearing  rocks  of 
the  Urals  and  cert€|.in  specimens  from  Australia,  sent  to  him 
by  his  friend  Count  Strzelecki.  The  Ural  rocks  were  highly 
altered  crystalline  schists,  while  those  from  Australia  were 
silicious  slates.  Both  were  of  Lower  Silurian  age,  as  was 
proved  by  fossils  and  correlation.  Murchison  noted  tUe  re- 
semblance between  these  rock^  and  remarked  that  the  Aus- 
tralian specimens  exhibited  quartz,  although  no  gold  had 
as  yet  been  found.  Furthermore,  he  drew  attention  to  the 
similarity  in  the  trend  of  the  Australian  Cordillera  and  his 
beloved  Urals.  He  really  knew  nothing  about  the  geolog- 
ical structure  of  Australia;  nevertheless,  the  analogies 
which  he  detected  led  him  to  suggest  that  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains in  New  South  Wales  might  also  contain  gold-bearing 
veins.  In  1846  he  learned  that  specimens  of  gold  ore  had 
actually  been  found  there,  and  he  then  advised  Cornish 
miners  to  go  to  Australia  to  search  for  gold.  In  the  mean- 
while, he  had  given  out  a  statement,  based  on  his  studies 
in  Russia,  that  gold  would  bo  found  to  be  exclusively  eon- 
fined  to  the  Paleozoic  rocks,  and  especially  to  the  Lower 
Silurian.  Therefore,  when,  in  1851,  it  was  announced  that 
wonderful  discoveries  of  gold  had  been  made  in  Victoria 
amid  beds  of  slate  and  sandstone  belonging  to  this  geolog- 
ical period,  they  were  heralded  as  the  confirmation  of  a 
scientific  dictum,  and  Murchison  was  generally  congratu- 
lated on  his  successful  prediction.  He  congratulated  him- 
self. In  the  third  edition  of  "Siluria,"  published  in  1859, 
the  "inductive  reasoning"  which  led  to  his  hypothesis  is 
repeated,  and  he  says:  "My  chief  article  of  belief  has  now 
proved  to  be  true — that  is,  that  the  rocks  which  are  most 
auriferous  are  of  Silurian  age."  The  unfortunate  gener- 
alization is  again  worded  thus:  "The  Paleozoic  accumula- 
tions *  ♦  *  particularly  the  Lower  Silurian  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
are  the  chief  sources  whence  gold  has  been  or  is  derired"  ^Tp 
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Australia  indeed  appeared  to  corroborate  this.  It  was 
not  until  1864,  when  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey  of  California,  under  Whitney,  were  published, 
that  the  Silurian  formation  lost  a  pre-eminence  to  whict  it 
was  never  entitled.  The  gold-bearing  rocks  of  California 
were  found  to  belong  to  the  Jurassic.  Murchison's  hypoth- 
esis was  confounded.  It  was  a  fallacy  which  the  later  de- 
velopment of  gold-mining  districts  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe  has  shattered  into  as  many  fragments  as  there  are 
subdivisions  of  geological  time. 

The  following  tabulated  statement  shows  at  a  glance 
that  the  chief  gold  fields  of  the  world  are  scattered  through 
the  entire  sequence  of  geological  strata,  from  the  Archean 
to  the.  Tertiary.  The  Lower  Silurian  of  the  Urals  is  now 
scarcely  worth  mentioning,  the  gold  production  of  that  re- 
gion having  dwindled  to  insignificance.  Since  Murchison^s' 
day  the  geographical  center  of  Russia's  gold  production  has 
shifted  steadily  eastward.  It  was  once  at  Ekaterinburg,  in 
the  Urals;  it  passed  to  the  Yenesei,  and  then  to  the  Olekma. 
To-day  the  chief  gold  region  is  that  wTiich  is  drained  by 
the  Amoor  and  its  tributaries.  The  gold  fields  of  Victoria, 
in  Australia,  also  refuse,  now,  to  be  identified  any  longer 
with  Murchison's  blunder,  several  of  the  best  districts  in 
that  colony  having  been  developed  in  the  Upper  Silurian, 
as  distinguished  from  the  prevailing  Lower  Silurian  of  the 

Geological   Distribution    of    Gold   as  Illustrated    hr    the    Principal    Bflalns 
Districts  of  the  IVorld. 

Regrion 
Washington 
Colorado 
Transylvania 
California 
Carinthia 
Bohemia 
Queensland 
Transvaal 
•Victoria 
Nova  Scotia 
South  Dakota 
i  Ontario 

first  discovered  gold  veins  at  Ballarat  and  Bendigo.  Newer 
mining  regions,  scattered  all  over  the  globe,  afford  testi- 
mony which  denies  the  supposed  relation  between  gold  de- 
posits and  the  age  of  the  rock  enclosing  them.  Although 
numerous  rich  districts  occur  in  igneous  formations  of  the 
Tertiary  period,  no  important  gold  field  of  the  present  day 
is  identified  with  sedimentary  rocks  later  than  the  Creta- 
ceous; nevertheless,  to  make  the  testimony  complete,  it  can 
be  stated  that  a  conglomerate  of  undoubted  Tertiary  age, 
covering  an  extensive  area  in  southwestern  Colorado,  con- 
tains gold  veins,  which  have  been  mined  at  a  profit,  jif 
eruptive  rocks  be  included,  we  have  the  testimony  6t 


Period. 

Rock 

District 

Quarternary 

Andesite 

Monte  Cristo 

Tertiary 

Eruptive 

Cripple  Creek 

Cretaceous 

Sandstone 

Verespatak 

Jurassic 

Amphibollte  Schist 

Mariposa 
RaibI 

Triassic 

Ijfmestone 

Permian 

Conglomerate 

Stupna 

Carboniferous 

Shale 

Gympie 

Devonian 

Conglomerate 

WItwatersrand 

Silurian 

Slate  and  Sandstone  Bendigo 

Cambrian 

Slate  and  Quartzite 

Waverley 

Algronkian 

Schist 

Homestake 

Archean 

Granite  and  Schist 

Lake  of  the  Wo< 
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Spurr  that  the  gold  veins  of  Monte  Cristo,  in  the  state  of 
Washington,  occnr  in  andesite  and  tonalyte  of  Pleistocene 
or  Quaternary  age,  and  at  Steamboat  Springs,  Nevada,  gold 
has  been  detected  in  cracks  traversing  the  sinter  around  a 
thermal  vent;  this  rock  can  therefore  be  labeled  Kecent. 
The  Laurentian  granitoid-gneiss  of  western  Ontario  is  tra- 
versed by  important  gold-bearing  lodes.  Therefore,  the 
record  of  the  rocks,  in  regard  to  their  association  with  the 
occurrence  of  gold,  is  unbroken  throughout  the  main  divi- 
sions of  geological  time. 

If  geological  authorities  have  made  blunders  in  the 
application  of  theories  to  actual  mining,  it  is  only  fair  to 
acknowledge  that  practical  mining  captains  have  erred  no 
less.  Their  errors,  like  those  of  greater  men,  have  also 
sprung  from  that  little  knowledge  which  is  proverbially 
dangerous.  Thus,  possessing,  as  a  rule,  no  wide  geological 
training,  they  avoid  the  pitfalls  aw)aiting  them  in  that  di- 
rection only  to  get  mired  among  hasty  deductions  based  on 
the  recognition  of  the  physical  peculiarities  of  rocks.  For 
instance,  in  most  mining  districts  the  idea  prevails  among 
mining  men  that  a  particular  rock  is  favorable  to  the  occur- 
rence of  gold  and  silver;  this  may  be  true  indeed  of  any  one 
especial  locality,  but  I  have  commonly  found  that  mining 
men  apply  their  restricted  experience  to  otlier,  and  quite 
dissimilar,  districts  by  the  use  of  sweeping  generalizations 
which  are  based  on  such  local  knowledge  alone.  Thus,  in 
South  Africa,  granite  is  looked  upon  askance  as  being  ex- 
tremely unlikely  to  contain  profitable  gold  veins,  and  those 
who  have  had  their  experience  in  the  Transvaal  are  apt  to 
be  pessimists  when  they  find  themselves  amid  a  granite  en- 
vironment. In  Colorado,  slate  and  schist  are  not  character- 
istic of  successful  mining,  therefore  these  rocks  are  unfavor- 
ably regarded,  while  granite  is  accepted  as  a  likely  terrane. 
In  California,  the  great  gold  mining  belt  is  in  slate  and 
schist,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  granite  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  has  been  less  successfully  explored,  therefore, 
"black  slate"  is  the  desired  evidence  of  probable  richness. 
A  mining  district  in  India  was  recently  condemned  for  the 
reason  that  the  prevailing  rock  was  a  hornblende  schist  and 
yet  the  productive  Kolar  gold  field  is  situated  amid  rocks 
of  this  very  kind.  Limestone  is  regarded  in  Colorado  as 
the  depository  of  enormous  ore  bodies,  such  as  have  made 
Leadville  and  Aspen  famous,  but  in  British  Columbia  it  is 
considered,  by  many,  to  suggest  small  and  erratic  occur- 
rences of  ore,  much  less  desirable  than  the  supposedly  per- 
sistent type  of  vein  that  occupies  a  fault  fracti^'^.^^^^^QoOQle 
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These  generalizations  have  delayed  the  discovery  of 
several  mining  regions  whif^h  are  now  highly  productive. 
Experienced  Australian  miners  passed  by  the  conglomerate 
lodes  of  the  Witwatersrand  because  the  conditions  were  be- 
yond their  ken,  which  was  largely  confined  to  the  slate  and 
sandstone  of  such  districts  as  Bendigo  and  Ballarat.  The 
Cornishmen  who  had  worked  successfully  for  tin  in  their 
native  land  and  for  gold  in  Victoria  failed  to  recognize  the 
possibilities  of  Broken  Hill.  When  Cripple  Creek  was 
first  visited  by  old  mine  managers  from  the  Gilpin  and 
Leadville  districts,  an  unfavorable  verdict  was  pronounced 
by  men  w^ho  %vere  more  familiar  with  granite  and  limestone, 
as  ore-bearing  rocks,  than  with  an  intricate  series  of  new 
volcanics.  In  the  case  of  this,  the  richest  gold-producing 
district  in  North  America,  I  can  vouch  for  the  fact  that  the 
men  of  science  proved  far  better  prophets  than  those  who 
were  versed  in  the  actual  practice  of  mining;  the  latter  sup- 
posed that  the  conditions  at  Cripple  Creek  were  unique,  a 
supposition  which  disregarded  the  fact  that  the  larger  num- 
ber of  the  richest  veins  in  the  San  «Tuan  region,  in  the  same 
state,  were  in  a  rock  of  almost  identical  age  and  composi- 
tion, and,  to  go  farther  afield,  that  there  were  at  least  two 
foreign  localities,  Transylvania  and  New  Zealand,  where  a 
.similar  andesite-breccia  had  proved  to  be  the  envelope  to 
rich  lodes  of  gold  and  silver  ore. 

Instances  of  similar  blunders  might  be  multiplied.  But 
it  is  not  necessary.  Are  they  not  written  in  the  chronicles 
which  tell  the  story  of  mining  discovery  the  world  over? 
Besides,  it  will  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  deal  in  destruc- 
tive criticism  only;  the  recital  of  the  foregoing  facts  is  in- 
tended to  clear  the  ground  before  offering  something,  be  it 
only  a  rough  stone  or  two,  wherewith  to  build  a  pennanent 
structure.  We  have  discarded  the  old  notions  that  con- 
nected the  occurrence  of  gold  with  any  special  stratigraphic 
horizon  or  a  particular  petrographic  encasement,  in  other 
words,  any  one  formation  or  any  one  rock;  then  let  us  ask 
if  there  be  not  some  other  generalization  that  avails  ns  in 
the  search  for  the  metal.  Is  it  all  without  rhyme  or  reason, 
is  the  gold  as  much  in  sea  water  as  in  syenite,  in  the  young- 
est and  in  the  oldest  rock,  in  high  mountains  and  in  flat 
deserts?  The  answer  is  that  the  occurrence  of  ore  depends 
neither  on  the  geological  age  nor  the  petrography  of  a  dis- 
trict, but  upon  local  structural  conditions  and  upon  an 
eruptive  activity  often  identified  with  specific  periods  in 
geological  time.  To  come  to  particulars,  there  is  plenty  of 
evidence,  which  I  have  collected  during  the  last  ten  years 
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and  which  is  too  bulky  to  be  offered  on  this  occasion,  that 
the  eruptive  rocks  closely  associated  with  the  deposits  of 
the  precious  metals  in  Colorado  are  of  early  Tertiary  age; 
they  are  post-Oetaceous  and  pre-Pliocene.  The  close  of 
the  Cretaceous  period  in  Colorado  was  one  of  mountain- 
making,  it  was  a  time  of  great  orographic  movement,  that 
is,  the  main  ranges  of  the  Rocky  mountains  underwent  slow 
uplift  and,  in  the  process,  their  constituent  strata  were 
folded  and  buckled,  were  crushed  and  fractured.  Accom- 
panying this  disturbance,  possibly  the  cause  of  it,  more 
probably  a  manifestation  of  deeper  unrest,  there  came  a 
tremendous  outpouring  of  lava.  Some  of  it  was  emitted 
violently  from  orifices  so  as  to  form  volcanoes,  as  at  Cripple 
Creek  and  Silver  Cliff,  some  of  it  fell  into  large  areas  of 
fresh  water  and  consolidated  into  nearly  horizontal  de- 
posits of  breccia,  as  in  the  San  Juan,  and  another  portion 
remained  in  the  shape  of  dikes,  sheets,  and  cores  of  igneous 
rock  traversing  the  older  formations  in  diverse  directions 
and  shapes,  as  at  lieadville  and  in  Gilpin.  This  epoch  of 
volcanic  ruction  lasted  long,  it  was  intense  during  early 
Eocene  time,  and  again  at  the  close  of  that  period,  contin- 
uing into  the  Miocene;  arid  as  the  vulcanism  died  out,  it 
had  its  sequel  in  a  longer  era  of  thermal  activity,  that  is, 
the  volcanic  heat  no  longer  expressed  itself  in  the  explosive 
escape  of  steam  and  rock  fragments,  but  was  manifested 
in  the  heating  of  underground  waters  and  in  the  quickening 
of  their  solvent  action,  their  circulation,  and  the  precipita- 
tion of  their  contents  in  the  approach  to  surface.  Wher- 
ever we  know  the  age  of  the  eruptive  rocks  in  contact  with, 
or  related  to,  the  occurrence  of  gold  (ahd  silver)  in  Colorado, 
we  find  them  to  be  post-Cretaceous;  sometimes  we  can  as- 
certain definitely  that  they  are  Eocene  or  Miocene.  This 
is  true  of  the  quartz-felsite  of  Leadville  and  Aspen,  the 
phonolite  of  Cripple  Creek,  the  andesite  of  Ouray  and  Tel- 
luride,  the  porphyrite  of  Rico,  the  rhyolite  of  Silver  Cliff, 
Summitville,  and  Creede,  the  diorite  of  Ophir  and  La  Plata 
mountains,  and  when  we  come  to  the  mining  districts  in 
unstratified  rocks,  such  as  the  granitoid  gneiss  of  Boulder, 
Gilpin  and  Clear  Creek,  we  find  a  quartz-andesite  in  the 
localities  where  profitable  mining  is  being  done;  and  while 
we  can  not  determine  the  age  of  that  intrusive,  for  lack  of 
younger  rocks  that  it  penetrates,  we  find  that  it  bears  a 
close  petrographic  analogy  to  the  quartz-felsite  or  porphyry 
of  Leadville,  which  does  (as  at  Breckenridge)  penetrate  the 
Cretaceous.  I  know  of  no  eruptive  affiliated  with  profitable 
gold  or  silver  ore  deposits  in  Colorado  that  is  geoloffireally  t 
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older  than  early  Tertiary.  In  Colorado,  therefore,  a  partic- 
ular period  of  vulcanism  and  its  sequelae  of  thermal  activ- 
ity are  identified  with  the  foi*mation  of  the  fractures  and 
the  deposition  of  the  ore,  respectively,  that  have  given  us 
valuable  mines. 

In  other  regions,  it  is  likely  that  other  periods  were 
beneficial  to  the  miner.  It  would  be  an  old  sort  of  blunder 
to  conclude  that  the  particular  conditions  observed  in  Colo- 
rado must  have  world-wide  application.  No  blanket  theory 
will  do.  To  illustrate;. in  eastern  Australia  (in  New  South 
Wales  and  Queensland)  the  ^reat  epoch  of  eruptive  activity 
was  much  earlier  than  in  Colorado,  namely,  at  the  close  of 
the  Carboniferous  period;  that  was  Australia's  time  of 
mountain  building,  the  Carboniferous  strata  being  often 
found  standing  vertical  underneath  the  horizontal  beds  of 
the  Permian,  thus  constituting  the  greatest  unconformity  in 
Australian  geology.  This  period  is  identified  with  the  coal 
measures  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us  in  America,  with 
gold  deposition,  for  in  many  portions  of  the  basal  beds  of 
the  Permo-Carboniferous  series  alluvial  gold  is  found,  some- 
times in  such  quantity  as  to  be  worth  mining.  The  rock 
characteristic  of  this  eruptive  period  and  associated  with 
the  gold  deposits  of  the  eastern  part  of  Australia  is  a  graiio- 
diorite,  sometimes  differentiated  as  quartz-felsite.  There  is 
no  evidence  of  regional  eruption  in  eastern  Australia  later 
than  the  Carboniferous;  there  are  basic  lavas  belonging  to 
late  Cretaceous  and  early  Tertiary  time,  but  they  are  local 
and  no  ore  bodies  are  associated  with  them.  At  Bendigo 
and  BalIarat,'of  course,  in  southern  Australia,  we  have  Ter- 
tiary basaltic  dikes  in  close  association  with  the  gold  veins, 
but  there  is  evidence  suggesting  that  the  original  lode  for- 
mation was  started  at  the  time  when  the  neighboring  gran- 
ite was  extruded,  and  that  was  at  the  close  of  the  Silurian 
period  and  before  the  Devonian  sediments  were  laid  down; 
there  is  also  good  reason  to  believe  that  to  the  Tertiary  vul- 
canism we  owe  the  resolution  and  concentration  of  the  gold 
in  the  ore  bodies  valuable  to  man,  in  Victoria.  That  factor 
— of  later  mineralization  and  concentration — is  less  appar- 
ent in  New  South  Wales,  which  has  no  gold  fields  compara- 
ble to  Bendigo  and  Ballarat.  In  the  Transvaal  the  conglom- 
erate is  of  Devonian  age,  but  the  dikes  that  penetrate  it  and 
that  have  infiuenced  the  distribution  of  the  profitable  ore 
are  of  Tertiary  age. 

The  subject  is  immensely  wide — wide  as  the  world — 
and  it  is  difficult  to  compress  an  intelligent  treatment  of  it 
within  reasonable  limits.     Deposits  of  gol^igifji^i^byGcWDgte 
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rocks  of  every  age  and  in  rock  of  every  kind.  The  metal  was 
deposited  later  than  the  encasing  rock  a^nd  it  is  likely  that 
since  it  was  so  deposited  it  has  been  subject  to  constant 
solution  and  precipitation,  by  which  it  has  been  re-distrib- 
uted and  concentrated.  The  first  deposition,  the  time  when 
it  was  brought  from  below  the  zone  of  rock  fracture  to  the 
place  of  precipitation,  was  associated  with  a  thermal  activ- 
ity following  upon  regional  movements  and  volcanic  erup- 
tions; that  time  of  first  formation  may  have  been  late  or 
early,  in  the  Cambrian  or  the  Cretaceous  of  geological  his- 
tory. But  once  so  deposited,  it  became  at  once  the  sport  of 
the  chemical  waters  that  find  a  passage  both  from  the  sur- 
face and  from  the  deep.  These  may  have  effected  no  note- 
worthy re-distribution  of  the  gold  along  the  rock  fractures 
where  the  ore  lies;  such  was  the  case  apparently  in  New 
South  Wales,  for  the  gold  deposited  in  Carboniferous  time 
has  not  traveled  far  or  been  concentrated  much.  In  other 
regions,  for  example  in  Colorado,  a  much  later  era  of  frac- 
turing and  vulcanism  has  afforded  the  intense' thermal  activ- 
ity that  led  to  the  formation  of  new  rich  veins  and  lodes,  or 
caused  the  re-distribution  and  concentration  of  the  gold  in 
older  and  poorer  deposits. 

After  all,  it  is  only  the  concentrations  of  gold  that  in- 
terest us  as  miners;  there  is  gold  every wjiere,  even  in  sea 
water,  but  what  we  as  miners  want  to  know  is  where  is 
there  ore  rich  enough  to  more  than  pay  the  cost  of  exploita- 
tion and  extraction.  The  old  miner  scratched  his  head  and 
said,  "Where  it  is,  there  it  is;  and  where  it  ain't,  there  be  I." 
The  rest  of  us  have  often  been  where  it  was  not  and  we  sym- 
pathize with  him,  but  yet  not  without  hope,  for  we  know 
some  of  the  causes  that  tended  to  concentrate  the  gold  in 
one  place  and  to  impoverish  the  vein  in  another.  The  world 
that  lies  underground  may  be  dark  and  jet  the  safety  lamp 
of  science  can  be  depended  upon  for  some  light,  and  as  we 
learn  how  to  pass  the  dangerous  places  of  uncertain  knowl- 
edge, we  shall  at  last  be  able  to  use  without  danger  the 
naked  illumination  of  substantiated  theory. 
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The  Prevention  of  Mine  Accidents 


BY  EDWARD  W.   PARKER. 

In  the  circular  announcing  the  provisional  program  for 
this,  the  Ninth  Annual  Session  of  the  American  Mining 
Congress,  it  is  stated  that  it  is  expected  that  the  convention 
will  devote  itself  to  arriving  at  a  consensus  of  opinion  as 
to  what  action  will  bring  about  the  greatest  development 
of  the  mining  industry.  With  this  proposition  I  think  every 
member  and  delegate  present  is  in  perfect  accord,  and  prop- 
erly directed  efforts  must  meet  with  gratifying  results.  But 
in  the  reaching  after  the  material  things  of  life,  there  are 
other  matters  affecting  the  mining  industry  which  should 
not  only  not  be  overlooked,  but  which  should  receive  the 
earnest  attention  of  this  organization.  I  note  With  sincere 
pleasure  that  one  of  the  papers  to  be  presented  at  this  meet- 
ing is  on  the  prevention  of  mining  frauds  by  state  legisla- 
tion, by  Governor  Pardee  of  California.  More  injury  has 
been  done  the  mining  industry  by  the  operations  of  unscru- 
pulous promoters  than  could  possibly  be  estimated,  and 
any  action  taken  by  this  convention  which  will  tend  toward 
the  correction  of  these  abuses  will  redound  to  the  substan- 
tial benefit  of  the  American  Mining  Congress. 

But  the  particular  subject  which  I  desire  to  present 
as  one  worthy  of  your  consideration  is  the  securing,  by 
legislative  action  or  otherwise,  of  greater  safety  to  mine 
employes.  We  have  not,  unfortunately,  statistical  data  re- 
lating to  casualties  in  all  branches  of  the  mining  industry, 
but  we  have  through  the  reports  of  mine  inspectors  some 
statistics  of  the  accidents  occurring  in  the  coal  mines  of  the 
country.  A  compilation  which  I  have  made  from  these  ofH- 
cial  reports  shows  that  in  seventeen ,  states,  whose  total 
production  amounted  in  1905  to  306,092,237  short  tons,  or 
nearly  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  total  for  the  United  States, 
and  whose  coal  mines  gave  employment  to  577,884,  out  of 
a  total  of  626,315  men  employed  in  the  coal  mines  of  the 
United  States,  the  total  number  of  men  killed  was  2,097, . 
while  4,402  were  injured  more  or  less  seriously.  About  one- 
half  the  men  killed  left  widows,  and  about  2,500  children 
were  left  fatherless.  The  death  rate  per  1,000  employes  was 
3.53,  while  for  every  175,000  tons  of  coal  mined,  one  life 
was  sacrificed. 

Coal  mining  entails  dangers  that  are  not  common  to 
other  classes  of  mining,  for  in  addition  to  the  liability jiS 
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accident  from  falls  of  rock,  premature  blasts,  accidental 
explosion  of  powder  or  dynamite,  falls  of  cages  and  other 
causes  common  to  all  kinds  of  underground  work,  the  coal 
miner  is  always  facing  the  danger  of  explosions  of  gas,  or 
dust,  or  a  mixture  of  both,^  and  of  suffocation  by  afterdamp 
(CO*),  white  damp  (CO),  or  sulphureted  hydrogen  (HjS).  In 
1905,  out  of  the  above  2,097  men  killed,  252,  or  about  twelve 
per  cent.,  were  victims  of  gas  or  dust  explosions,  each  of 
which  killed  three  or  more  men.  I  am  unable  to  state  how 
many  were  victims  of  suffocation.  One  explosion  of  dust 
at  the  Virginia  mine,  in  Alabama,  was  responsible  for  the 
death  of  112  persons  and  gave  that  state  the  unenviable  dis- 
tinction of  the  largest  death  rate  per  thousand,  and  the 
smallest  tonnage  for  each  life  lost.  An  explosion  of  gas 
at  the  Zeigler  mine,  in  Illinois,  killed  fifty  men,  and  two  ex- 
plosions of  dust  at  the  Red  Ash  mines,  in  West  Virginia, 
counted  twenty-four  victims. 

It  is  true  that  in  some  cases  accidents  are  unavoidable, 
and  it  is  just  as  true  that  in  many  cases  the  accidents  could 
have  been  prevented  if  proper  precautions  had  been  taken 
by  the  operators  or  their  agents,  but  it  is  also  true,  unhap- 
pily, that  in  the  probable  majority  of  cases  the  fault  lay  in 
the  carelessness  of  the  men  themselves  or  of  their  fellow 
employes.  In  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  out  of  thirteen 
accidents  in  1905  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  more  than 
one  person  each,  the  reports  of  the  investigations  into  the 
causes  placed  the  responsibility  in  eight  cases  upon  the 
victims  or  their  fellow  workmen,  two  were  classed  as  un- 
avoidable, and  in  two  cases  the  responsibility  was  not  fixed. 
One  which  was  due  to  the  breaking  of  the  hoisting  rope 
might  have  been  avoided  had  the  safety  clutches  been  in 
proi>er  order,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  the  company  was 
held  responsible,  or  ^lot.  It  appears,  however,  that  out  of 
eleven  avoidable  accidents  the  responsibility  in  eight  cases 
was  placed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  upon  the  workmen.  .  It 
seems  next  to  impossible  to  impress  upon  some  miners  the 
hazardous  nature  of  their  employment,  and  to  make  them 
take  the  simplest  precautions  to  avoid  accident.  They  are 
in  danger  all  the  time.  It  is  such  a  part  of  their  lives  that 
*tliey  grow  callous  to  it  and,  therefore,  careless.  A  naked 
lamp  on  tlie  cap  or  in  the  hand  of  a  miner  may  ignite  a 
small  i)ocket  of  gas  which  will,  in  turn,  start  a  train  of  ex- 
plosions of  dust  and  gas  that  will  wreck  the  mine  and  sacri- 
fice a  hundred  or  more  lives.  I  have  seen  a  miner,  after  hav- 
ing cautioned  another  workman  not  to  go  into  the  head  of 
a  gangway  just  ojfening  up,  as  gas  was  there  and  the  ventil^jp 
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Htion  was  not  carried  forward,  lift  his  naked  lamp  nearly 
to  the  roof,  not  twenty  feet  away  from  the  "dangerous" 
spot,  to  see  if  there  were  gas  enough  up  there  to  explode. 
The  only  thing  that  prevented  me  from  running  away  was 
the  knowledge  that  if  the  gas  did  explode,  the  force  of  the 
explosion  would  travel  about  10,000  times  as  fast  as  1  could, 
and  that  I  should  only  be  laughed  at  if  nothing  happened. 

Improperly  placed  or  carelessly  tamped  blasting 
charges,  which  result  in  "windy"  or  "blown-out"  shots,  are 
responsible  for  a  large  number  of  fatal  accidents.  A  windy 
shot  is  apt  to  stir  up  an  explosive  mixture  of  dust  and  air 
which,  ignited  by  the  flame,  will  result  in  a  disastrous  ex- 
plosion. The  explosion  at  the  Virginia  mine,  in  Alabama, 
the  worst  one  recorded  in  1905,  was  due  to  this  cause. 

That  the  responsibility  for  accidents  in  coal  mines  is 
placed  (officially,  at  least)  upon  the  workers  rather  than 
upon  the  operators,  is  perhaps  not  without  reason.  It  is  not 
an  altogether  unselfish  motive  that  prompts  the  owners  of 
property  to*  protect  it',  even  if  they  had  no  thought  for  their 
t^mployes.  And  my  observation  has  been  that  they  are  not 
careless  of  the  safety  of  their  men.  It  is  a  self-evident  prop- 
(»sition  that  owners  of  mines  will  endeavor  to  prevent  acci- 
dents which,  in  addition  to  the  sacrifice  of  lives,  may  mean 
the  loss  of  thousands  of  dollar?  in  property. 

If  there  is  any  place  on  or  in  the  earth  where  a  military 
type  of  discipline  should  be  enforced,  it  is  in  coal  mines, 
particularly  deep  and  gaseous  ones,  but  unfortunately  the 
laws  in  this  country  are  lax  in  many  particulars,  and  at- 
tempts to  discipline  employes  for  disregard  of  rules  estab- 
lished by  operators  themselves  for  the  protection  of  lives 
and  property,  are  apt  to  result  in  strikes,  which  may  lay 
the  mine  idle  for  weeks,  or  even  months.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  a  chance  here  for  a  campaign  of  education  that 
it  would  be  well  for  this  organization  to  consider. 

It  is  rather  a  reflection  on  our  boasted  progress  in  civ- 
ilization that  this,  the  greatest  mining  country  in  the  world, 
furnishes  the  worst  record  for  the  number  of  accidents  as 
compared  with  the  number  of  men  employed.  A  recent  edi- 
torial in  "Mines  and  Minerals,"  published  in  Scranton, 
Pennsylvania,  and  which  stands  high  as  a  reliable  and  con- 
servative periodical,  states  that  in  England  in  1905  the 
death  rate  per  thousand  was  only  1.35,  as  compared  with 
3.53  for  the  coal  mines  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  in  the  past  few  years  forged  rapidly  ahead  of 
Oreat  Britain  as  a  coal  producing  country.  Previous  to 
1899  Great  Britain  produced  more  coal  eacl^j^jf^^y^i^jioi^e 
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did,  but  we  took  first  place  in  1899,  and  last  year  (1905)  our 
production  of  coal  was  almost  exactly  fifty  per  cent,  more 
than  Great  Britain's.  But  while  we  have  shown  this  great 
material  progress,  we  have  accomplished  it  at  a  sacrifice 
of  human  life  that  puts  us  in  an  unenviable  position  when 
compared  with  other  countries.  In  Belgium,  where  there 
are  some  of  the  deepest  coal  mine  workings  in  continentaJ 
Europe,  and  where  the  mines  are  of  the  most  dangerous 
character,  as  far  as  containing  explosive  gases  is  concerned, 
the  death  rate  is  barely  one-third  of  what  it  is  in  this 
country. 

In  connection  with  this  I  should  like  to  call  attention 
to  what  looks  like  something  of  an  awakening  of  interest 
in  this  very  important  subject.  There  is  to  be  held  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  from  January  28th  to  February  9,  1907, 
inclusive,  an  exposition  of  devices  for  safeguarding  life  and 
limb,  and  for  preventing  accidents  in  mines  and  in  other 
industrial  enterprises.  This  exposition  is  to  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Institute  of  Social  Service  at 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  in  New  York  City.  Among 
the  groups  of  exhibits  to  be  sliown  at  this  time  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First  aid  to  the  injured.  Mining  and  quarrying;  devices 
in  use  on  stone  crushing  machinery,  etc. ;  storing  of  explos- 
ives. Metal  industry,  safety  devices  for  metal  working 
machinery.  Safety  appliances  for  elevators  and  hoisting 
apparatus  models.  Personal  eciuipment  of  workmen;  pro- 
tective spectacles,  respirators,  suits,  etc.  Ventilation,  re- 
ports of  labor  departments;  industrial  arbitration  courts, 
etc. 

It  is  something  of  a  reflection  upon  us  when  we  consider 
that  we  are  nearly  twenty  years  (eighteen,  to  be  exact)  be- 
hind the  times  in  making  an  exposition  of  this  character. 
In  1889  such  an  exposition  w^as  held  in  Germany,  and  an- 
other in  1893  was  held  at  Amsterdam,  and  there  have  been 
several  other  similar  expositions  in  continental  Europe  r.nd 
in  Canada.  ^Museums  of  security  have  been  established  at 
Vienna  in  1S90,  at  Amsterdtim  in  1893,  and  others  later 
in  Munich,  Berlin,  Paris,  and  even  in  Russia. 

In  the  issue  of  ^'Mines  and  Minerals,"  previously  re- 
ferred to,  the  attention  of  the  American  Mining  Congress 
is  called  to  this  important  matter,  and  I  consider  it  a  priv- 
ilege to  second  and  endorse  the  suggestion  made  by  the  edi- 
tor of  that  paper.  I  think  that  the  exposition  in  New  York 
will  be  one  of  exceeding  interest,  and  I  trust  that  a  number 
of  the  members  of  this  Congress  will  be  abl^git^dfee  presence 


Copper  Deposits  of  Washington 

BY  HOl^,  ALBERI   W.  McINTYRB,  EVERETT.   WASHINGTON. 

"The  Cascade  chain  of  mountains  forms  the  central  di- 
vide of  the  state  of  Washington.  The  rocks  are  granites, 
flanked  by  paleozoic,  mesozoic  and  metamorphic  strata,  and 
are  much  like  the  Sierras  of  California.  They  were  up- 
heaved in  large  part  before  the  Cretaceous,  and,  since  then, 
other  movements  have  occurred.  There  are  vast  develop- 
ments of  igneous  rocks,  forming,  as  at  Mount  llainier,  some 
of  the  highest  American  peaks.  West  of  the  Cascade  range 
is  a  great  valley,  formerly  marking  a  drainage  system,  but 
now  covered,  partially,  by  glacial  drifts,  and  largely  by  the 
waters  of  Puget  Sound.  The  Glacial  deposits  are  enormous, 
and  render  the  problem  of  working  out  the  geology  very 
difficult.  Some  glaciers  remain  on  the  heights,  even  to  the 
present  day.  West  of  the  Puget  Sound  basin  is  the  northern 
extension  of  the  coa«t  range,  locally  known  as  the  Olympics, 
and  largely  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  strata."* 

"This  is  an  area  of  granite,  traversed  by  late  eruptives, 
and  suggests  geological  condicions  known  to  be  favorable 
to  copper  deposits  elsewhere,  as  at  Butte*"** 

Prof.  Milnor  Koberts,  dean  of  the  School  of  Mines  of 
the  University  of  Washington,  says:  "On  the  western  slope 
of  the  Cascade  mountains  in  Washington  in  the  region 
where  the  Great  Northern  railroad  crosses  the  Cascade 
range,  is  a  belt,  about  fifty  miles  in  length  and  several 
miles  in  width,  extending  both  northwest  and  southeast  of 
the  railroad  in  which  veins  bearing  copper  (chiefly),  gold 
and  silver  are  numerous." 

This  region,  so  far  as  the  outside  world  is  concerned,  ie 
almost  a  terra  incognita,  many  things  having  combined  to 
deter  discovery  and  development  of  mineral  deposits.  The 
prospector,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  looked,  and  still  looks,  for 
gold  placers,  next,  gold-bearing  quartz.  He  was  not  in  the 
position  to  profit  by  the  discovery  of  copper-bearing  veins 
or  deposits,  even  if  he  had  recognized  them.  They  were  sim- 
ply "base"  and  worthless  to  him.  An  illustration  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Copper  Mountain  lode  in  Shasta  county,  Call* 
fornia,  which  was  known  to  prospectors  for  many  years  be- 
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fore  it  was  suspected  to  contain  large  and  rich  copper  de- 
posits. If  the  prospector  had  known  that  there  were  copper 
deposits  beneath  these  unprofitable  cappings  it  would  have 
made  no  difference  to  him.  Transportation  was  impossible 
without  trunk  lines,  either  to  bring  out  the  ores  or  take  in 
the  necessary  metallurgical  plant.  The  almost  impenetra- 
ble forests  covering  the  slopes  ♦of  the  Cascade  mountains, 
render  prospecting  extremely  difficult  and  add  greatly  to 
the  work  of  prospecting  the  higher  peaks  and  ridges  of  the 
granite  core,  which  can  be  reached  only  by  trails  cut,  at 
heavy  expense,  through  the  timber  and  underbrush,  tropical 
in  their  density.  Where  some  of  the  more  accessible  veins 
were  discovered,  often  in  the  edge  of  the  belt,  capital  to  de- 
velop, in  amounts  adequate  to  the  purpose,  were  not  obtain- 
able, with  the  result  that  mere  attempts  were  made  with 
trifling  capital,  and  often  with  management  that  would 
have  failed  with  any  (capital,  however  great.  The  local 
community,  without  knowledge  of  mining  or  mineral  re- 
sources, being  farmers  and  loggers,  could  not  be  appealed 
to  successfully  for  even  the  little  capital  in  its  possession, 
and  which  was  largely  dissipated  during  the  stringent 
times  of  a  dozen  years  ago.  Without  capital,  often  without 
the  sympathy  even  of  those  engaged  in  other  industries 
about  them,  the  few  who  appreciated  somewhat  the  char- 
acter and  value  of  the  mineral  resources  of  this  region  and 
strove  to  utilize  them,  struggled  against  a  situation  that 
would  have  discouraged  anyone  not  absolutely  convinced 
of  the  existence  of  copper  deposits  worth  every  effort  and 
sacrifice  to  develop  and  market.  The  mining  stock  sharper 
added  his  brilliant  efforts  to  the  sum  total  of  drawbacks. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Klondike  swept  practically 
every  miner  and  prospector  of  the  Cascades  into  the 
"frozen"  north  and  only  recently  has  something  like  a  reac- 
tion set  in  that  permits  attention  to  be  called  to  nearby 
resources  of  even  greater  permanent  value. 

Unfortunately  for  the.  development  of  the  copper  belt, 
as  well  as  the  valuable  gold  veins  in  the  Mount  Baker  and 
Slate  Creek  regions,  the  Monte  Cristo  arsenic-gold  district 
became  identified  with  and  regarded  as  typical  of  the  whole 
Cascade  range  and  of  the  whole  state.  As  a  gold-arsenic 
producer,  the  district  has  no  place  here,  but  the  effect  of  its 
geological  character  and  its  experiences,  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  copper  deposits,  justify  an  attempt  to  differen- 
tiate and  distinguish  briefly  the  latter  from  the  former. 

So  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  the  Monte  Cristo  mining 
district  is  the  only  one  in  the  Cascades  specially  reported 
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by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  J.  E.  Spurr's  re- 
port is  able,  careful  and  comprehensive,  so  far  as  informa- 
tion was  available  at  the  time  it  was  made.  Hq  distinctly 
avowed  his  limitations  resulting  from  insufficient  data,  and 
conscientiously  distinguished  between  fact  and  fancy.  His 
statement  concerning  the  character  of  the  veins  under  con- 
sideration, that  they  were  not  "true  fissure  veins,"  but  min 
eralized  joints,  was  interpreted,  against  his  caution,  into  a 
declaration  that  there  were  no  "true  fissure  veins"  in  the 
Cascades.  Mr.  Spurr's  statement,  while  guarded,  that  the 
data  at  hand  indicated,  that  as  the  joints  were  more  open 
to  the  entrance  of  mineral-bearing  solutions,  at  or  near  the 
surface,  and  tighter  below,  the  ore  bodies  either  did,  or 
could  be  expected  to  "pinch  out"  at  depth.  These  two 
statements  were  interpreted  to  mean  that  in  the  Cascades 
the  veins  and  the  ores  "did  not  go  down."  He  stated  his 
opinion  to  be  that  the  ores  were  the  result  of  deposition 
.  from  descending  waters.  None  of  these  statements  nor  the 
interpretation  placed  upon  them,  would  have  been  remem- 
bered but  for  the  fact  that  the  IVIonte  Cristo  district,  for 
whatever  cause,  seemed  to  belie  the  name.  Not  unnatur- 
ally, it  was  taken  as  a  type  and  sample  of  the  whole  Cas- 
cade range,  and  its  apparent  failure  was  regarded  as  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  valuelessness  in  a  mineral  way  of  the  whole 
state  of  Washington,  although  the  district  was  and  is  pe- 
culiar here,  as  it  is  peculiar  in  the  rest  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  largest  element  of  value  in  the  ores  is  arsenic. 

The  failure  in  the  past  at  Jlonte  Cristo  is  claimed,  with 
good  evidence,  to  be  due  to  high  freight  and  treatment 
charges,  to  excessively  wasteful  methods  of  mining,  of 
transporting  the  ores  from  mine  to  concentrator  and  rail- 
road, and  of  concentration,  and  the  failure  of  the  mine  own- 
ers to  receive  any  return  whatever  for  the  arsenic,  which 
was  the  chief  value  in  the  ore.  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that 
prior  to  1901  the  smelter  did  not  save  the  arsenic,  of  which 
there  was,  during  the  period  w^hen  it  was  saved,  an  average 
value  of  $9.34  per  ton  of  ore  or  concentrates,  according  to 
the  .United  States  Geological  •Survey  report.  Fairly  relia- 
ble data  give  the  average  treatment  cliarge  before  the  sshut- 
down  as  $5.00.  Freight  about  $4.00.  These  figures  are  for 
independent  shippers.  Some  figures  given  are  $2.50  freight* 
and  $7.00  treatment  charge.  The  gold  paid  for  averaged 
$9.50  per  ton,  leaving  some  50  cents  margin  for  mining  iind 
transportation  to  the  railroad.  There  is  evidence  that  the 
Monte  Cristo  Mining  Company  paid  $1.50  to  $1.25  freight 
and  a  $3.00  smelter  charge.     The    concentrator's    custoyC 
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charge  is  given  as  Jl.OO  a  ton.  The  cost  of  mining  is  not 
given.  There  was  a  mining  company,  a  tramming  company 
and  a  concentration  company,  as  I  leam  on  inquiry,  besides 
the  railroad  company  and  smelting  company.  The  loss  in 
concentration  is  said  to  have  been  from  25  i>er  cent,  to  4U 
per  cent,  and  even  more. 

In  spite  of  these  discouragements,  several  owners  have 
been  steadily  developing  during  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
and  the  workings  have  attained  considerable  depth.  In  one 
instance,  in  1905,  they  drifted  from  a  crosscut  tunnel  400 
feet  below  the  old  workings,  and  700  feet  below  the  surface, 
encountering  an  ore  body  eleven  feet  wide  of  shipping  ore. 

Mr.  William  E.  Sutton,  formerly  superintendent  of  the 
Monte  Cristo  mine,  whose  name,  occurs  frequently  in  Mr. 
Spurr-s  report,  informs  me  that  in  the  '* Justice,"  formerly 
known  as  the  "Golden  Chord,"  the  tunnel  is  more  than 
1,000  feet, '  is  400  feet  lower  than  the  former  lowest 
workings,  and  is  practically  the  same  ore  that  was  mined . 
from  the  old  Monte  Cristo,  arsenopyrite,  the  values  some- 
what better,  and  ore  bodies  about  the  same  size.  Another 
company  has  two  miles  of  underground  work,  one  portion 
of  which  is  a  crosscut  tunnel  1,800  feet  long,  which  inter- 
cepts three  diffei'ent  veins,  into  which  drifts  have  been 
driven  into  good  ore  in  large  bodies.  In  another  "property'' 
the  tunnel  is  in  the  vein  1,000  feet  below  the  surface,  in  ore. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  great  activity  at  Monte  Cristo. 
The  Wilmans,  the  original  discoverers  and  developers  of 
this  camp,  are  in  ore  1,000  feet  below  the  surface  and  1,000 
feet  in,  with  the  pay  streak  wider  than  it  was  at  the  suriface 
and  the  values  higher.  They  are  now  actively  at  work,  as 
are  also  others,  preparing  for  ore  shipments,  on  a  large 
scale.  The  great,  old,  rotten  concentrator  that  has  been 
idle  for  years,  and  other  equipment,  are  being  replaced  and 
renovated^  Everybody  is  at  work,  both  in  preparation  and 
in  getting  out  ore.  The  cause  of  the  activity,  from  reliable 
information  on  the  ground,  is  that  a  contract  or  arrange- 
ment has  been  made  or  is  about  to  be  made  with  the  smelter 
to  treat  the  ore  at  |5.00,  smelter  to  pay  freight,  and  the 
smelter  to  j)ay  |14.00  for  the  arsenic  in  the  average  ore, 
which,  added  Vo  the  |9.50  in  gold,  makes  f  23.50,  less  ?o.00 
total  charge,  or  |18.50  for  the  same  ore  which  returned  only 
50  cents  margin  out  of  which  to  pay  mining  and  transpor- 
tation to  the  railroad. 

The  writer  is  reliably  informed  that  competent  engi- 
neers insist  that  the  great  concentrator  was  built  wrong 
end  up  and  had  other  serious,  if  not  fatal,  ^l^fj^ijs,  somerf^ 
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them  common  to  early  concentrating  machinery.  Power 
was  furnished  at  large  expense  of  fuel,  with  abundant 
water  power  close  at  hand.  Tt  must  be  remembered  that 
these  ore  bodies  were  not  on  the  large  scale  of  copper  mines 
and  that  the  ores  are  low  grade,  especially  when  leaving  out 
arsenic,  and  require  economical  methods  to  get  a  margin  of 
profit,  It  is  hard  to  understand  why  such  tremendous  ex- 
penditures on  the  railroad  (nearly  ^4,000,000)  and  on  the 
plant  were  made  for  so  comparatively  small  a  mine;  and 
why,  obviously  wasteful  methods  were  continued  for  so 
long  a  time  and  why  they  were  not  changed  and  why  the 
shut-down  to  stop  losses  did  not  occur  many  years  sooner. 

Mr.  Sam  Silverman,  well-known  miner  and  smelter- 
man  of  southeast  Alaska,  has  recently  taken  hold  of  the 
Pride,  Mystery  and  Golden  Chord  with  the  Wilmans  broth- 
ers, after  thorough  examination  by  himself  and  a  number 
of  mining  and  metallurgical  engineers.  Everything  is  be- 
ing chfinged,  new  methods  being  adopted,  water  power  to 
be  used,  and  an  arsenic  plant  to  be  erected  unless  the 
smelter  pays  for  the  arsenic,  which  is  said  to  be  worth  ^15.00 
per  ton  of  ore,  on  account  of  the  present  high  price  of  ihat 
metal.    Mr.  Silverman  is  in  the  active  management. 

After  the  notable  failure  of  the  Pride  of  the  Mountains 
and  the  Mystei-y  under  the  old  ownership,  the  re-purchase 
and  continued  operations  by  the  Wilmans  brothers,  and  the 
investment  and  active  taking  hold  by  Mr.  Sam  Silverman,  a 
practical,  capable  man,  well  aware  of  the  history  of  Monte 
Cristo,  with  all  the  signs  of  failure  written  large  all  over 
the  camp  when  he  made  his  examination  with  other  compe- 
tent men,  are  significant,  and  the  outcome  will  be  watched 
with  interest. 

Not  doubting  Mr.  Spunks  conclusion  that  there  are  no  • 
"true  fissure  veins"  at  Monte  Oristo,  only  mineralized 
joints,. which  seem,  however,  to  answer  the  purpose  of  con- 
taining ore  bodies  fairly  well,  it  is  not  proper  to  assume,  nor 
does  Mr.  Spurr  state  that  there  are  no  true  fissures  in  the 
Cascades. 

Mr.  Spurr  mentions  the  a^bsence  of  hot  and  of  other  as- 
cending springs  as  indicating  that  ore  deposition  must 
have  resulted  from  descending  waters. 

In  the  copper  region  mentioned,  which  lies  westerly 
from  Monte  Cristo,  there  are  hot  springs  at  Madison,  Hot 
Springs,  in  King  county,  about  six  miles  west  of  the  Cas- 
cade tunnel  on  the  Great  Northern  railway;  at  Green  River 
Hot  Springs,  King  county,  twelve  iniles  west  of  Stampede 
tunnel  on  the  Northern  Pacific  railway;  and  hot  sprin^i^ 
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near  the  headwaters  of  the  Snoqualmie  and  at  the  head  of 
Foss  river  in  King  county,  Copper  lake  is  much  wanner  than 
its  neighbors,  apparently  owing  to  hot  springs  beneath. 
Near  Berlin,  on  the  Great  Northern  railway,  in  King 
county,  there  is  a  locally  noted  soda  spring,  and  on  the 
north  fork  of  the  Skykomish  river,  above  Galena,  in  Snoho- 
mish county,  aie  important  mineral  springs,  and  near 
Mount  St.  Helena,  in  Oowlitz  county ,  near  Skamania 
county,  are  strong  soda  springs. 

As  the  character  of  the  veins  is  important,  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  illustrating  the  fact  that  there  are  true  fis- 
sures, or  as  Mr.  Spurr  designates  them  in  the  report,  "true 
fissure  veins,''  in  abundance,  in  the  Cascades,  as  well  as 
elsewhere  in  the  state  of  Washington.  The  Apex  mine,  in 
King  county,  on  Money  creek,  has  about  5^000  feet  of  de- 
velopment, as  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Abner  GiflBn,  presi- 
dent of  the  owning  corporation.  The  ore  is  atsenopyrite, 
the  same  as  that  of  Monte  Cristo,  carrying  from  f35.00  to 
J50.00,  chiefly  in  gold  and  silver,  not  allowing  for  arsenic. 
The  No.  5  tunnel  is  the  fifth  level  and  gives  2,500  feet  of 
back  above  it.  No.  4  is  about  2,000  feet  in  and  above  .1,000 
feet  perpendicular.  The  ore  at  this  point  is  the  same  in 
quality  and  much  greater  in  quantity  than  700  feet  higher 
up.  The  vein  is  four  feet  wide  at  surface,  with  8-inch  pay 
streak  of  f35  to  f50  ore.  Various  levels  have  been  run  on 
this  vein,  which  is  throughout  of  the  same  width,  with  clean 
granite  walls,  the  pay  streak  increasing  with  depth  until 
on  the  lowest  level  it  is  about  twenty  inches  with  the  same 
values.  This  is  a  shipping  and  paying  mine  and  is  now 
building  six  miles  of  narrow  gauge  railroad  to  reach  the 
Great  Northern. 

The  Copper  Bell  lode,  in  Snohomish  county,  five  miles 
from  Index,  is  a  true  fissure.  Mr.  V.  V.  Clark,  manager, 
reports  that  the  walls  are  homblende-biotite  granite,  the 
vein  is  ten  to  twelve  feet  wide.  That  a  level  has  been  run 
2.650  feet  in  the  vein  to  a  point  which  is  1,450  feet  below  the 
surface,  the  vein  continuing  to  be  of  the  same  width,  except 
that  where  the  ore  chutes  or  pipes  occur,  f  he  mineralization 
reaches  into  the  walls,  making  one  ore  chute  65x35  feet. 

The  Bonanza  Queen,  at  Silverton,  Snohomish  county, 
is  sixty  feet  wide  at  the  surface.  A  crosscut  tunnel  1,090 
feet  long  cuts  the  vein  vertically  1,000  feet  below.  At  this 
point  the  vein,  with  well-defined  walls,  is  134  feet  wide.  On 
the  surface  from  the  hi<rhest  point,  3,600  feet  above  sea  level 
to  the  lowest  point,  2,100  feet  above  sea  level,  along  the  vein, 
a  glacial  stream  has  washed  a  deep  gorg^  i  il''d?^^'@t?d'$fe 
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walls  and  the  vein  contents,  on  one  side  of  the  ridge  for  a 
distance  of  4,000  feet.  On  the  other  side  of  the  ridge,  for 
3,000  feet,  the  vein  is  exposed  at  numerous  points,  and  the 
tunnel  has  cut  it  in  the  middle  of  the  hill  as  stated. 

These  are  the  typical  veins  of  this  region,  not  the  Monte 
Cristo  joints. 

There  is  more  being  done  now  in  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton, in  the  mining  way,  than  ever  before  and  nothing  is  be- 
ing said  about  it.  The  time  and  limits  of  this  paper  will  not 
permit  more  than  mention  of  gold  camps  in  the  Slate  Creek, 
Mount  Baker  and  Blewett  districts,  where,  in  several  well 
marked  instances,  active  production  is  going  on  and  the  out- 
look is  very  promising. 

The  quiet,  steady  work  mentioned  is  bringing  very  close 
to  the  point  of  production  a  very  considerable  number  of 
extremely  desirable  copper  deposits  which  will  soon  take 
on  the  maturer  and  more  attractive  title  of  mines. 

Some  dozen  or  more  are  actually  mined  now,  having 
large  ore  bodies  developed,  "ore  in  sight,"  and  require  only 
equipment  or  transportation,  which  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances, are  being  supplied.  In  one  instance  a  railroad 
twenty-five  miles  long  is  being  constructed  in  a  precipitous 
mountain  region  by  the  company  owning  the  mine,  sixteen 
miles  of  the  mountain  end  of  the  grade  being  completed. 
A  large  amount  of  development  work  has  been  done  in  this 
case,  many  hundreds  of  feet  of  it,  all  in  ore.  The  railroad's 
first  use  will  be  to  take  in  a  ]»lant  to  treat  the  ore.  Only 
assured  large  bodies  of  paying  ore  would  justify  such  expen- 
ditures. 

In  the  absence  of  excitement,  and  when  capital  is  so 
much  engaged  elsewhere,  it  is  obvious  that  only  those  hav- 
ing undoubted  merit  will  be  developed  and  equipped.  The 
region  indicated  above  should  properly  be  extended  so  as  to 
include  the  many  large  copper  deposits  partly  developed  in 
Ohelan,  Okanogan,  Ferrj^  and  Stevens  counties  and  in  Ska- 
mania and  Lewis  counties.  In  fact,  the  Washington  copper 
deposits  blend,  by  the  course  indicated,  into  those  of  the 
boundary  districts  of  British  Columbia,  where  the  Granby 
and  others  are  now  producing  copper  so  abundantly.  The 
difference,  where  there  is  a  difference,  is  that  the  natural 
showing  and  development,  considerable  in  several  in- 
stances, justify  the  statement  tha^  the  higher  grade  copper 
deposits  are  those  of  the  Central  Cascade  portion  of  the 
copper  belt. 

An  important  feature  in  the  ope^  ation  of  the  mines  will 
be  the  water  power  of  this  region      ProfoiJStl^J^Gfe®^6 
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^rate  geologist  of  Washington,  has  stated  that  the  water 
power  in  the  Cascades  is  unique.  "If  every  atom  of  fuel, 
coal  or  wood,  were  removed,  every  wheel  that  could  possibly 
ever  be  needed,  whether  for  transportation,  agriculture, 
manufacture  or  mine,  in  this  whole  region,  could  be  turned 
by  water,  with  an  abundance  to  spare." 

In  mining,  fuel  is  one  of  the  most  important  items  of 
cost.  The  absolute  elimination  of  this  expense  means  a  ma- 
terial lessening  of  the  cost  of  mine  products,  bringing  very 
low  grade  ores  into  the  horizon  of  commercial  value  and  in- 
creasing the  profits  of  high  grade. 

The  abundance  of  timber  for  all  purposes,  the  position 
of  the  ores  admitting  operation  for  a  long  time,  by  tunnel, 
and  the  ever  present  water  power  combine  to  make  ideal, 
economic  conditions. 

The  copper  belt,  first  mentioned,  begins  amo^g  the 
headwaters  of  the  Foss  river,  which  flows  north;  of  the 
Snoqualmie,  which  flows  southwest;  and  the  Cle  Elum,  flow- 
ing southeast,  about  latitude  47  degrees,  30  minutes,  and 
longitude  121  degrees,  15  minutes.  The  belt  extends 
through  the  adjoining  portion  of  King  county,  north-north- 
westerly, into  and  through  Snohomish  county,  and  seems 
to  be  a  part  of  a  belt  or  trend  which  appears  on  the  coast 
and  in  the  Islands  of  British  Columbia,  in  Prince  of  Wales 
and  other  islands  of  southeastern  Alaska  and  on  Copper 
river,  Alaska.  South  of  this  belt,  in  the  Cascades,  in  Wash- 
ington, is  a  known  copper  region  which  I  will  describe  later. 
It  is  obviously  impossible  to  do  more  in  this  paper  than  to 
take  up,  very  briefly,  a  few  typical  copper  deposits  in  the 
state  of  Washington;  in  no  case  reflecting  upon  those  not 
selected.  I  may  remark  that  in  general  the  region  is  char- 
acterized by  strong,  wide  veins,  usually  in  granite,  occasion- 
ally in  diorite  or  slate-diorite  contact,  with  abundance  of 
igneous  dikes  both  acid  and  basic.  In  the  southeast  portion 
of  the  belt,  in  King  county,  the  Coast  range  is  from  3,000 
feet  to  6,000  feet  in  height  and  the  summits  hav^e  been  swept 
clean  by  glaciers,  in  former  times.  The  structure  and  vein 
systems  exposed,  at  one  point,  on  the  surface  may  often  be 
traced  with  accuracy  long  distances.  (Milnor  Roberts.)  In 
Snohomish  county  the  belt  is  in  the  lower  hills  of  the  Cas- 
cades, where  heavy  forests  cover  the  plateaus,  slopes  and 
valleys,  and  only  occasionally  are  veins  easily  traced,  with- 
out work.  There  are,  however,  many  instances  of  veins 
made  plainly  visible  by  erosion. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  secure  accurate  data,  in  some 
instances,  but  the  writer  has  taken  pains  to  avoid 
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far  as  possible,  and  made  use  of  no  information  not  entirely 
reliable. 

I  shall  now  take  up  a  few  types  for,  as  stated,  it  is  not 
within  the  purpose  op  scope  of  this  paper  to  make  a  cata- 
logue of  the  copper  deposits  of  Washington,  but  merely  to 
call  attention  to  their  existence. 

I  shall  begin  with  the  fii*st  one  I  became  acquainted 
with,  after  a  difficult  climb  over  a  glacier.  On  the  high  di- 
vide between  the  east  fork  of  the  Foss  river  and  the  middle 
fork  of  the  Snoqualine,  at  an  elevation  of  5,800  feet  above 
sea  level,  in  a  hornblende-biotite-granite  countrv'^,  the  flat 
surface  of  an  ore  shoot  on  the  Dutch  Miller  shows  as  plainly 
as  a  strip  of  carpet,  18  feet  wide  and  about  175  feet  long, 
12  feet  of  the  width  is  a  solid  chalcopyrite,  somewhat  mixed 
with  hematite  and  slight  quantities  of  zinc.  The  other  i^ix 
feet  is  composed  of  about  half  and  half  chalcopyrite  and 
quartz.  Evidently  part  of  the  original  vein  above  the  pres- 
ent surface  had  been  carried  into4he  canon  below  by  glacial 
action.  Several  thousand  tons  of  this  ore  has  since  been 
mined  and  is  now  awaiting  transportation  facilities,  which 
are  being  supplied  by  a  railroad,  for  six  and  one-half  miles 
of  which  the  grade  has  been  completed  through  a  rough  val- 
ley, and  an  aerial  tram  of  Ave  and  one-half  miles,  the  con- 
tract for  which  has  been  let  as  I  have  been  informed  by  a 
representative  of  the  Trenton  Iron  Company. 

Mr.  O.  E.  Crane  writes  mo  that  a  careful  sampling  of 
all  the  ore  taken  out  (several  thousand  tons)  gives  16  per 
cent,  copper,  8  ounces  silver,  trace  of  gold,  28  per  cent,  iron, 
28  per  cent,  sulphur,  3  per  ceni.  zinc,  and  I  believe  it  from 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  ores.  The  open-cut  and  shaft 
work  done  in  taking  out  this  ore  shows  the  vein  to  have  well- 
defined  walls  of  granite.  The  bottom  of  the  shaft,  some 
sixty  feet  deep,  is  in  ore.  At  points  along  the  surface  of 
theae  veins,  where  the  erosion  has  not  removed  the  capping, 
is  oxidized  iron  ore  mingled  with  hornblende  and  quartz. 
The  vein  can  be  traced  by  the  iron  stain  until  it  disappears 
under  a  glacier. 

About  6,000  feet  from  the  ore  shoot  described,  following 
the  gossan,  an  opening  on  the  Lucky  Roy  has  been  made 
through  the  thin  cap,  disclosing  chalcopyrite  ore,  in  a.  vein 
of  about  the  same  width.  No  groat  amount  of  work  has 
been  done  here,  the  object  being  to  prospect,  not  to  opei-ate, 
at  this  point.  This  is  all  in  an  exceedingly  rough  and  pre- 
cipitous region.  About  two  miles  further  in  the  same  gen- 
eral direction,  northwest,  the  Pedro  ledge  is  stated  to  be 
more  than  100  feet  wide  and  the  showing  is  said  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Blodgett  of  Seattle  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  Dutch 
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Miller,  walls  of  the  same  granite,  iron  capping  with  quartz 
pockets  which  are  lined  with  crystals  of  quartz  and  iron 
cubes.  The  ore  is  chalcopyrite  and  bomite  containing  gray 
copper,  gold  and  silver,  with  some  bismuth  and  antimony, 
assays  show  high  values  in  gold,  silver  and  copper.  This 
ledge  can  be  traced  more  than  two  miles  and  leads  to  the 
Copper  Chief  and  Eureka  veins  and  others  of  the  Foss  river 
group.  At  the  head  of  the  west  fork  of  Foss  river  the  Cop- 
per Chief  is  by  measurement  189  feet  wide  at  the  Malachite 
lake  end  and  still  wider  on  the  Miller  river  end,  where  it  is 
covered  by  talus,  being  plainly  traceable  for  more  than 
4,000  feet.  It  has  the  same  iron  cap,  hematite,  limonite, 
hornblende  and  quartz,  which  has  been  penetrated  at  va- 
rious points,  disclosing  remarkably  pure  bornite  with  gold 
and  silver  values,  ranging  from  3  per  cent,  to  54  per  cent, 
copper,  gold  from  trace  to  half  ounce,  silver  2  to  46  ounces. 
The  Eureka  vein  is  from  50  to  100  feet  wide,  of  like  charac- 
ter, nearly  parallel  to  the  laiger  vein,  as  are  four  others 
ranging  from  10  to  20  feet  in  width,  and  more  than  2,000 
feet  in  length,  passing  over  a  high  ridge.  Here  on  Foss 
river  development  now  talies  the  form  of  a  tunnel  to  cross- 
cut all  of  the  veins  of  the  group  at  an  average  depth  of  1,000 
feet.  Chalcopyrite  of  a  very  high  grade  has  been  uncovered 
in  several  of  these  parallel  veins.  This  group  will  be  sup- 
plied with  transportation  by  the  railroad  to  the  Dutch 
Miller.  To  the  south  of  the  Dutch  Miller  vein,  first  men- 
tioned, in  the  Clipper  group,  the  veins  are  larger  and  are  in 
the  same  granite.  One  tunnel  200  feet  on  the  vein  is  all  in 
ore,  one  750-  foot  crosscut  tunnel  is  in  ore  at  the  breast. 
From  what  are  described  as  ore  bodies  containing  more 
than  a  million  tons,  general  sample  assays  of  different  levels 
are  stated  to  show  34  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  copper,  about 
2.4  ounces  silver,  2-100  gold.  It  is  to  this  property  that  the 
twenty-five  miles  of  mountain  railroad  is  being  actually 
constructed. 

Ten  miles  north  of  Mount  St.  Helens,  on  the  north  fork 
of  the  Toutle  river,  on  the  line  of  Skamania  and  Cowlitz 
counties,  the  Polar  Star,  as  reported  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Sessions 
of  Portland,  has  a  tunnel  on  the  vein  700  feet,  all  in  ore, 
after  passing  through  100  feet  of  iron  sulphide  capping, 
country  rock,  hornblende-biotite-granite.  Gangue  iron  sul- 
pliide  in  an  altered  granite.  A  crosscut  of  69  feet,  600  feet 
from  the  tunnel  mouth,  shows  18  feet  above  10  per  cent,  cop- 
per, 15  feet  above  15  per  cent,  copper,  with  $5.00  gold,  16 
ounces  silver,  and  36  feet  average  3  per  cent,  copper,  with 
f  3.00  gold  and  10  ounces  silver.    This  is  one  of  several  veinsi^ 
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one  other  being  equal  to  it.  This  is  twenty-five  miles  from 
the  railroad.  The  Tacoma  &  Eastern,  now  being  built,  will 
come  within  five  miles  of  it. 

Mr.  Sessions  states  that  the  Sweden  and  Norway, 
nearby,  has  a  tunnel  2,300  feet  on  the  vein,  in  ore  all  the 
way,  after  150  feet  of  iron  sulphide  capping.  Chalcopyrite 
ore  in  crosscut  of  23  feet  shows  7  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent, 
copper  with  gold  and  silver  similar  to  the  last  described. 
There  are  others  in  the  district.  These  are  the  best  de- 
veloped. 

The  Sunset  in  Snohomish  county,  north-northwest  of 
the  Foss  river  group,  is  in  the  same  granite'  walls,  has  three 
levels  at  about  100  feet,  200  feet  and  300  feet  depths,  which, 
with  upraises,  expose,  according  to  the  report  of  Mr.  W.  E. 
Sutton,  former  superintendent  of  the  Monte  Cristo  mines, 
and  mentioned  repeatedly  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Spurr,  in  the  Geolog- 
ical Keport  mentioned  above,  one  ore  body  of  60,000  tons 
of  bomite  and  chalcopyrite,  sampled  by  him  at  fl2.00  per 
ton  when  copper  was  at  13  cents,  and  another  ore  body  of 
40,000  tons  with  $15.00,  at  same  price  of  copper.  Sample 
assays  given  in  report  (1)  average  across  17  feet  of  vein  in 
adit  crosscut  4-100  ounces  gold,  1  ounce  silver,  5.7  per  cent, 
copper;  (2)  average  in  vein  14  feet  wide,  50  feet  long,  adit 
crosscut,  9-10  per  cent,  silver,  7-10  per  cent,  copper;  (3)  sam- 
ple of  ore  taken  from  floor  of  stope,  old  workings  (above), 
22  3-10  per  cent,  copper. 

The  Bonanza  Queen  has  been  partially  described  ear- 
lier in  this  paper.  A  tunnel  1,090  feet  long  has  caught  the 
vein  1,000  feet  below  the  surface  and  with  upraises  and 
levels,  together  with  the  natural  outcrop,  open  cuts  and 
quarry  work,  two  principal  ore  bodies  are  said  to  be  exposed. 
One  is  stated  to  be  500  feet  long,  15  feet  wide  and  1,000  ieet 
deep.  The  gangue  is  pyrrhotite  and  pyrite.  The  best  that 
could  be  done  under  the  circumstances  to  get  at  the  values 
gives  from  2  per  cent,  to  3  per  cent,  copper,  fl.OO  gold,  and 
5  ounces  silver.  The  other  ore  body  is  said  to  be,  measuring 
in  the  same  crude  way,  400  feet  long,  200  feet  deep  or  high, 
69^feet  in  width — is  a  hard  pyrite  somewhat  lower  in  grade 
of  copper  and  higher  in  gold  and  silver  than  the  last  named, 
the  silver  increasing  sometimes  to  11  ounces  at  greatest 
depth.    Sylvanite  occurs  frequently  along  one  wall. 

This  property  is  reported  as  shipping  three  carloads  a 
week  to  the  Tacoma  smelter;  net,  per  ton,  after  paying 
transportation  and  treatment  charges,  is  stated  to  be  from 
18.50  to  123.00. 
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The  surface  ores  are  being  handled  by  quarry  method. 

There  is  lime  enough  in  eojinection  with  a  part  of  these 
ores,  according  to  Mr.  Herbert  Lang  of  San  Francisco,  to 
make  only  4  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent,  coke  necessary  to  reduc- 
tion. 

I  must  pass  by  many  that  deserve  description  here  and 
shall  briefly  describe  three  groups  lying  beween  the  section 
containing  the  foregoing  and  the  Boundary  district,  British 
Columbia, 

The  Belcher  mine,  about  twelve  miles  northeast  of  Re- 
public and  six  miles  from  Washington  &  Great  Northern 
railway,  is  reported  to  have  3,400  feet  of  tunnel  and  winze. 

Depth  of  vein,  385  feet. 

Width  of  vein  80  feet,  all  ore. 

Width  of  small  vein,  28  feet,  all  ore. 

Ore  is  pyrite  (gold  bearing)  to  depth  of  1,808  feet  below 
which  it  changes  to  chalcopyrite  carrying  4  per  cent,  copper, 
with  30  to  50  per  cent,  excess  of  iron  over  the  silica,  which 
.  varies  from  3  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  silica. 

Much  of  their  ore  runs  $12.00  gold  and  f8.00  copper, 
with  no  silver.  The  smelters  pay  a  premium  on  this  ore 
for  all  excess  of  iron  over  silica. 

Their  railroad  to  the  Great  Northern  branch  will  be 
completed  this  week,  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  when  they  ex- 
pect to  begin  shipments  of  30(>  tons  per  day.  Capacity  of 
railroad  is  1,000  tons  per  day. 

"Q.  S."  mine  is  about  midway  between  ConconnuUy  and 
Loomis  on  an  ore  zone  which  is  traced  for  several  miles. 

It  is  an  immense  lo  w  grade  sulphide  copper  ore  in  dio- 
rite,  with  iron,  but  very  little  gold  or  silver.  The  ore  zone 
on  the  Q.  S.  is  now  said  to  be  1,000  feet  wide.  Only  one 
wall  has  been  found  which  is  granite.  Near  the  surface  the 
ore  is  silicious,  but  lower  the  silica  is  replaced,  to  a  degree, 
by  copper  and  there  is  an  excess  of  iron  over  silica. 

They  strike  small  lenses  of  good  grade,  but  as  yet  no 
very  large  lense  of  sufficient  grade  to  operate  alone.  In 
lower  levels  they  expect  higher  grade. 

They  have  a  tunnel  in  1,000  feet,  giving  a  depth  of 
1,000  feet,  and  will  run  another,  giving  an  additional  1,000 
feet.    Much  of  their  ore  now  is  better  than  the  Granby  ore. 

Caimer  eWorld  Extension. 

On  Palmer  mountain,  noai-  Loomis,  at  a  depth  of  200 
feet,  they  have  20  feet  of  ore  running  48  per  cent  iron,  4  per 
cent  copper,  6  per  rent,  silica.  The  Granby  smelter  pays 
them  a  bonus  of  fl.40  per  ton  for  this  ore.    In  addition  to 
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Above,  they  have  a  large  amount  of  ore  running  li  per  cent, 
copper. 

This  very  inadequate  description  certainly  indicates 
the  presence  of  copper  deposits,  of  magnitude  and  value, 
which  the  owners  feel  that  they  have  been  justified  in  de- 
veloping, at,  however,  great  effort,  and  from  which  they 
expect,  with  confidence,  to  reap  the  reward  for  tbeir  sacri- 
fice, their  pluck  and  their  faith 
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Recent  Litigation  Involving  Questions  of  Alleged  Damage 
from  Tailings,  Tailings  Waters  and  Smelter   Fumes. 

BY.    PROF.    F.    W.    TRAPHAGEN. 

Two  of  the  most  important  cases  in  the  history  of  liti- 
gation between  the  agricultural  and  mining  interests  of 
our  country  have  recently  come  up  for  hearing  before  the 
United  States  court  in  the  state  of  Montana. 

The  suits  are:  That  brought  by  Hugh  Magone  against 
the  Colorado  Smelting  and  Mining  Company  and  others 
(the  "others"  being  the  Colusa-Parrot  Mining  and  Smelting 
Company,  the  Butte  and  Boston  Consolidated  Mining  Com- 
pany, the  Parrot  Silver  and  Copper  Company,  the  Montana 
Ore  Purchasing  Company,  and  the  Anaconda  Copper  Min- 
ing Company);  the  other  suit,  now  pending,  was  brought 
by  Fred  J.  Bliss  against  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Com- 
pany and  the  Washoe  Copper  Mining  Company. 

As  the  principles  involved  are  so  different,  it  will  be 
best  to  consider  each  of  these  suits  separately. 

The  Magone  suit  was  brought  against  the  allied  com- 
panies for  alleged  damage  to  land  and  crops  through  the 
action  of  tailings  and  tailings  waters,  and  damages  were 
asked  in.  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  (f20,000),  to- 
gether with  a  prayer  for  a  permanent  injunction  against 
the  operations  of  all  the  smelters.  This  suit  is  especially 
interesting  as  one  in  which  old  time  enemies  were  co-de- 
fendants, and  when  the  Clark  interests,  the  Heinze  interests 
and  the  Amalgamated  interests  were  all  harmoniously 
working  together  toward  a  common  end. 

The  plaintiff  claimed,  in  this  suit,  that  not  only  were  his 
crops  and  land  destroyed,  but  his  sheep,  of  which  he  had  a 
considerable  number,  were  poisoned  by  the  tailings  waters. 
Numerous  experts  were  called  upon  for  analyses  of  the 
water — that  of  Silver  Bow  creek,  which  flows  through  Butte 
and  which  carries  a  large  portion  of  slimes  from  the  con- 
centrators. 

Analyses  w^ere  made,  also,  of  the  various  dumps  of 
mines  and  smelters,  and  the  attempt  was  made  to  show  that 
the  cause  of  the  alleged  damage  wa^  readily  accounted  for 
by  the  chemical  analyses  of  the  water  and  the  tailings. 

The  defense  was  based  on  the  fact  that  the  water  car- 
ried bare  traces  of  possible  poisonous  salts  in  solution,  andj 
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Ihat  more  particularly,  the  cause  for  lessened  crops  could 
be  found  in  the  character  of  the  soil,  which  was  shown  to  be 
a  black  alkali  with  considerable  white  alkali  present.  In 
addition  to  this  it  was  showni  that  the  land  was  not  prop- 
erly fanned  and  had  not  been  put  in  condition  for  proper 
irrigation. 

An  interesting  phase  of  this  case  was  the  discussion 
arising  from  the  claim  of  the  defense  that  even  were  cop- 
per sulphate  present  in  the  irrigation  water,  it  would  be  at 
once  rendered  insoluble  by  reaction  with  the  sodium  car- 
bonate of  the  black  alkali  soil.  The  experts  for  the  plaintiff 
maintained  that,  inasmuch  as  copper  sulphate  was  soluble 
in  excess  of  sodium  carbonate,  the  copper  would  redissolve 
and  become  active  again.  Actual  tests  upon  this  point,  us- 
ing the  Magone  ranch  soil,  showed  that  copper  was  ren- 
dered insoluble  in  the  soil  in  question  and  that  it  did  not 
redissolve. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  only  soluble  compounds 
act  upon  plant  life,  and  that  excess  of  copper  In  solution  is 
conceded  to  be  poisonous  to  plants,  the  importance  of  this 
point  will  be  appreciated. 

The  defense  also  brought  in  photographs  ilhlstrating 
many  experiments  with  soluble  copper,  zinc,  arsenic,  anti- 
mony and  other  salts  to  determine  their  effects  upon  plants 
grown  in  typical  arid  soils.  These  results  were  very  strik- 
ing in  many  respects,  it  being  shown  that  amounts  in  excess 
of  those  shown  to  be  present  in  any  of  the  irrigation  waters 
of  the  state,  were  without  harmful  effects  upon  plant  life. 

'  Of  the  five  experts  employed  by  the  plaintiff,  not  one 
appeared  in  person  before  the  master  hoaringr  the  case,  but 
all  submitted  their  testipiony  by  deposition,  Avhich,  of 
course,  made  satisfactory  cross-examination  impossible. 

After  a  hearing  lasting  about  six  months,  the  master- 
in-chancery  took  the  case  under  advisement  and  some 
months  later  announced  his  findings. 

The  injunction  asked  for  w\is  refused  on  the  principle 
of  the  "greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,"  but  damages 
were  assessed  against  the  five  defendants  in  the  total  sum 
of  about  seventeen  hundred  dollars  (^1,700).  As  no  (me  of 
the  defendants  was  assessed  as  much  as  five  hundred  dol- 
lars ($500),  it  is  probable  that  each  side  will  have  to  pay 
its  own  costs,  which,  as  can  be  easily  seen,  will  be  consid- 
erable. 

The  judge  has  not  yet  announced  .his  decision,  but  it 
is  generally  believed  that  he  will  endorse  the  action  of  the 
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The  Bliss  suit,  or  as  it  is  more  commonly  known,  the 
"Smoke"  suit,  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  extensive  suits, 
from  many  points  of  view,  that  has  ever  been  heard. 

Running  continuously,  with  but  two  short  intermis- 
sions, since  the  25th  day  of  January,  there  have  already 
been  placed  in  the  record  about  sixteen  thousand  pages  of 
transcript;  and  this  is  being  added  to  at  the  rate  of  about 
seven  hundred  pages  a  week,  with  probably  twelve  more 
weeks  still  to  follow. 

This  suit  is  radically  diCEerent  from  previous  suits 
heard  in  Montana  in  that  it  involves  only  the  question  of 
smelter  fumes  and  does  not  touch  upon  the  effect  of  tailings 
or  tailings  waters.  The  suit  is  brought  for  a  perpetual  in- 
junction, and,  while  conducted  in  the  name  of  Fred  J.  Bliss, 
a  non-resident  land  holder,  is  really  being  conducted  and 
supported  by  a  farmers'  association  consisting  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seven  Deer  Lodge  Valley  farmers,  who  have  agreed 
to  levies  based  upon  the  assessed  value  of  their  property  for 
the  supplies  of  the  "sinews  of  war''  to  carry  on  the  suit. 

These  farmers  in  an  official  letter  to  defendants,  placed 
their  total  damages  at  about  two  million  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  and  this  amount  w^as  scaled  down  by  one 
of  their  committees  to  one  and  three-quarter  million  dol- 
lars. This  involved  title  to  the  damaged  property  passing 
to  the  defendants  and  it  was  further  stipulated  that  some 
of  the  property  might  be  repurchased  by  the  farmers. 

The  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company  pays  more 
than  50  per  cent,  of  the  taxes  of  Deer  T^dge  county  in 
which  the  smelter  is  located.  This  company  and  its  asso- 
ciates bear  about  one-third  of  the  taxes  of  Silver  Bow 
county,  in  w^hich  the  mines  are  located,  and  are  the  principal 
taxpayers  in  nearly  all  the  other  counties  of  the  state, 
where  lumbering,  coal  mining  and  coking,  and  other  inter- 
eats  connected  with  mining  and  smelting  are  involved.  To 
say  that  the  welfare  of  the  whole  state  of  Montana  was  in- 
timately associated  with  the  prosperity  of  this  company 
would  be  but  stating  the  simple  truth.  Tn  the  testimony  of 
the  general  manager  of  the  smelter,  Mr.  E.  P.  Mathewson, 
the  following  figures  were  given: 

The  output  in  copper,  silver  and  gold  was 

Copper,  Silver,  Gold, 

In  Lbs.  Oz.  Oz. 

1902    82,992,361         3,368,133         15,027 

1903   109,726,420         5,190,879         31.183 

1904    ' 138,078.499         6,481,318         46.344 

1905    165.505,144         7,046,486         49,685  t 

1906  (first  six  months) 94,244,911         3,811,736        22,567jle 
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The  smelter  employs  2,100  men,  and  there  has  been 
spent  17,007,324  for  labor,  f  4,393,455  for  coal,  ^4,012,000  tSv 
coke,  1740,047  for  lime  rock,  $1,316,020  for  machinery,  f53,- 
896  for  lumber  and  |1,480,813  for  freight.  About  nine  thou- 
sand ton&  of  ore  are  treated  daily,  and  the  monthly  output 
of  copper  is  close  to  17,000,000  pounds. 

That  the  situation  may  be  better  understood,,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  refer  to  conditions  some  three  years  ago,  just 
atter  the  new  smelter  began  operations.  Individual  stacks 
were  provided  for  each  of  the  different  units  of  the  great 
plant,  so  that,  instead  of  the  one  great  stack  which,  at  pres- 
ent, handles  all  the  smoke,  there  were  separate  stacks  for 
the  blast  furnaces,  for  the  reverberatories,  for  the  conver- 
ters and  for  the  roasting  furnaces. 

These  stacks  were  placed  at  the  various  buildiugs  and 
were  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  and  there 
was  provided,  in  addition,  about  the  usual  amount  of  dust 
chamber  space. 

Shortly  after  smelting  began,  complaints  were  made 
by  farmers  on  all  sides  that"*  their  crops  were  being  de- 
stroyed and  their  livestock  poisoned  by  the  fumes  from  the 
stacks.  After  an  investigation  by  the  company,  most  of 
these  claims  were  settled,  some  three  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  dollars  being  paid.  The  plant  was  shut  down  and 
the  erection  of  the  present  great  stack  and  system  of  flues 
was  begun. 

The  reverberatory  flues  have  an  extreme  length  of  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  the  main  flues  being  sixty  by 
twenty  feet  in  cross  section  and  for  a  considerable  distance 
before  the  base  of  the  stack  is  reached  the  flues  are  double, 
giving  a  section  of  one  hundred  twenty  feet  by  twenty. 

The  stack,  which  is  on  a  hill,  is  over  three  hundred  feet 
high  and  has  an  inside  diameter  of  thirty-one  and  one-third 
feet,  delivering  its  product  at  a  point  fully  one  thousand  feet 
above  the  valley.  This  stack  and  the  flues  cost  about  three 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars,  and,  together  with  the  former 
stacKs,  which  were  torn  down  a  year  ago,  and  which  cost 
over  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  claims  already 
settled,  make  a  very  "tidy'^  contribution  to  "smoke.^' 

The  plaintiff  has  claimed  general  destruction  and  dev- 
astation in  the  valley,  involving  the  killing  of  the  crops  by 
the  acid  gases,  the  poisoning  of  the  soil  and  the  death  of 
animals  from  eating  the  alleged  poisoned  forage. 

The  defense  secured  a  corps  of  experts,  each  one  an 
authority  in  his  line,  and  had  a  most  thorough  investigation 
made  of  the  whole  subject.    Botanists  studied  the  flora  in 
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the  Deer  Lodge  Valley  said  to  be  injured  by  the  smoke,  made 
dritical  studies  of  the  exhibits  of  the  botdnists  for  the  plain- 
tiff, and  then,  by  collections  made  in  districts  remote  from 
smelters  were  able  to  demonstrate  that  injuries  alleged  to 
arise  from  smoke  were  due  to  other  causes;  these  injuries, 
not  only  being  shown  to  be  similar,  but  the  actual  causes 
have  been  proven  by  resort  to  the  microscope. 

A  plant  pathologist  spent  weeks  in  the  valley  and  was 
able  to  demonstrate  that  the  injury  to  the  crops  generally 
was  due  to  causes  operative  everywhere. 

Toxicologists  have  spent  months  examining  viscera 
from  Deer  Lodge  Valley  animals,  said  to  have  been  poisoned 
by  the  arsenic  from  the  smelter,  and  of  animals  from  other 
places. 

Veterinarians  have  made  most  extensive  inquiries  into 
the  alleged  arsenical  poisonings  and  also  into  all  the  dis- 
eases occurring  in  this  region. 

The  best  comparative  anatomists  and  bacteriologists  in 
the  world  have  been  actively  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  special  laboratories  have  been  equipped  at  great 
expense,  to  make  the  investigation  as  complete  as  possible. 

All  the  important  literature  on  the  subject  has  been 
carefully  scanned  for  information  on  the  various  phases  of 
the  subject,  and  in  many  cases,  complete  translations  have 
been  made  from  foreign  books  dealing  with  this  problem. 

Every  facility  has  been  afforded  for  a  complete  study  of 
the  subject,  animals  by  the  hundred  have  be^n  purchased 
for  various  experiments  and  feeding  tests,  and  several  hun- 
dred horses  and  cows  have  been  killed  for  the  purpose  of 
post  mortem  study. 

For  its  effort  to  make  this  defense  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible, for  the  lavish  expenditure  of  money  to  this  end;  and 
for  the  thoroughness  of  the  investigation,  the  mining  public 
is  greatly  indebted  to  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Com- 
pany for  a  magnificent  defense  which  is  bound  to  become 
historic. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  BUCKLEY:  The  paper  Is  now  open  for  dis- 
cussion. 

MR.  JOHN  DERN:  When  the  title  of  the  paper  was  announced  I 
was  very  much  interested,  believing  that  where  evils  existed,  something 
might  be  suggested  which  would  remedy  them.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
professor  if,  from  his  investigation,  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
smelter  smoke  is  not  detrimental  to  vegetation  or  stock-feeding  products 
of  the  fields  adjacent  to  copper  smelters. 

PROFESSOR  TRAPHAGEN  OF  COLORADO:  I  might  say  In  answer 
to  that  question  that  the  only  damage  to  vegetation  found  was  where 
the  sulphuric  acid  had  coalesced  into  drops  sufficient  to  fall  upon  the 
vegetation  in  a  concentrated  form.    The  damage  reported  by  the ^Uuiis^Tp 
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and  the  plant  pathologists  working  on  the  case — I  am  at  liberty  to  state 
this  now  because  they  have  given  their  testimony — was  found  to  be 
merely  one  that  might  be  called  an  aesthetic  damage.  The  leaves  have 
been  affected.  And  that,  I  want  to  say,  is  within  two  miles  of  the  stack. 
They  are  spotted,  but  the  growth  of  trees  almost  at  the  base  of  the 
stack  has  been  exceptionally  good,  these  trees  being  set  out  by  the  Ana- 
conda company  as  an  object  lesson.  Trees  set  out  two  years  ago  have 
gained  extremely  well  in  growth.  The  turnips  raised  in  the  field  of  the 
Anaconda  company,  in  what  is  called  Walker  gulch,  at  the  base  of  the 
stack,  were  the  finest  exhibit  in  the  collection  of  vegetables  at  the  county 
fair;  and  I  am  told,  further,  that  the  turnips  Were  the  best  exhibit  at 
the  state  fair,  and  had  the  exhibit  been  made  by  a  private  individual  in- 
stead of  a  county,  they  would  have  been  given  the  prize.  Now,  I  do  not 
want  to  say  that  smelter  smoke  is  good  for  crops.  I  will  go  this  far, 
however,  and  say  that  smelter  smoke  is  good  for  black  alkali  soil,  and  I 
think  I  can  maintain  my  point.  But  certainly  the  damage  to  crops  in 
Montana  has  been  exceedingly  slight. 

Now  as  to  the  question  of  the  effect  upon  animals,  the  farmers  state 
that  the  'fine  dust,  which,  we  must  confess,  contains  some  arsenic,  although 
the  company  is  recovering  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  arsenic  a 
year,  still  some  of  it  gets  out  of  the  stack,  they  claim  that  flue  dust,  or 
the  arsenic  in  it,  deposited  on  the  plants,  poisoned  the  stock.  We  have 
taken  some  of  the  "smoked"  cattle  purchased  from  one  of  the  gentlemen 
who  claims  to  be  the  worst  sufferer,  placed  the  same  cattle  in  the  slum 
pond  .fields,  where,  in  addition  to  getting  the  dust  (rom  the  stack,  or  the 
fumes  from  the  stack,  also  got  the  dust  from  the  old  works  tailings  piles 
which  carried  quite  considerable  arsenic,  and  those  cattle  have  made  very 
satisfactory  gains.  .There  has  been  no  place,  I  think,  in  which  cattle 
properly  fed  have  suffered — I  feel  now  that  I  can  say  what  I  please  about 
this  subject  because  it  is  not  going  to  become  very  public — cattle  fed 
with  hay  from  these  various  ranches  have  never  developed  chronic  ar- 
senical poisoning.  We  have  had  them  carefully  watched  and  studied, 
and  the  whole  work  has  been  gone  into  most  carefully.  I  can  not  Imagine 
the  work  to  have  been  done  more  carefully  than  it  was  done.  In  no  case 
has  the  feeding  of  those  animals  developed  chronic  arsenical  poisoning. 
There  have  been  various  diseases  found  in  these  animals,  sudden  deaths 
for  instance,  which  have  heretofore  been  attributed  to  arsenic,  but  which 
are  now  known  to  be  due  to  other  causes,  and  which  will  be  shown  to  be 
due  to  other  causes,  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody — except  the  plaintiff. 

There  was  another  point  I  wanted  to  speak  of,  too,  and  that  is  this — 
that  large  doses  of  arsenic  have  been  fed  to  cattle  in  the  carrying  on  of 
these  experiments,  and  these  large  doses — doses  that  ordinarily  I  would 
have  said  before  this  suit  was  begun,  would  have  been  unquestionably 
poisonous — have  not  developed  chronic  symptoms,  and  after  carrying  on 
the  experiment  for  forty-five  days,  we  concluded  it  was  pretty  hard  to 
poison  horses  and  cows,  and  those  cattle  and  horses  were  turned  out 
onto  the  various  ranches  where  they  would  get  the  smoked  hay,  and 
after  a  period — some  of  them  were  killed,  by  the  way,  some  immediately 
afterwards  and  were  shown  to  be  practically  normal  in  every  respect — 
and  in  other  cases,  after  the  lapse  of  perhaps  two  months'  time,  others 
were  killed,  and  one  of  the  points  that  is  taken  to  indicate  arsenical  poi- 
soning, perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other,  is  the  evidence  of 
fatty  degeneration  shown  by  microscopic  study,  which  was  shown  to  be 
almost  entirely  absent  in  these  cases.  Another  point  I  want  to  mention 
is,  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  single  expert  employed  by  the  Anaconda 
company  that  went  into  the  case  unprejudiced.  If  there  is,  I  have  not 
found  him.  And  I  think  I  have  talked  with  every  man  working  on  the 
case.  I  know  I  was  prejudiced  and  every  man  I  have  talked  to  was  preju- 
diced. They  felt  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  the  extent  of  the  damage, 
that  there  was  considerable  damage  done,  that  there  must  be,  by^that 
great  quantity  of  sulphurous  oxide  passing  out  of  that  stack  daily—that, 
of  course,  there  was  damage  done.     Dr.  Pearson  of  Philadelphia  wa£f,[(E 
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think,  one  of  the  most  prejudiced  of  the  whole  lot,  and  I  know  that  after 
hlfl  investigation  he  has  become  one  of  the  most  marked  partisans  of  the 
lot,  because,  ultimately,  we  are  all  partisans.  * 

MR.  JOHN  DERN  OF  UTAH:  Mr.  President,  I  don't  know  what  the 
conditions  are  at  Anaconda,  but,  judging  from  the  remarks  referring  to 
the  paper,  it  appears  to  me  it  has  a  great  deal  of  similarity  to  any  apex 
suit  or  anything  of  that  sort.  The  company  that  hsB  the  most  money 
and  is  able  to  get  the  best  experts  and  the  most  testimony  in  that  line 
will  get  the  verdict. 

I  do  not  believe  it*  is  contradicted  but  what  smelter  smoke  has  an 
immense  influence  and  does  a  great  deal  of  damage,  and  there  Is  no  higher 
ideal  for  our  scientific  men  and  there  Is  no  better  subject  for  the  School 
of  Mines  of  Colorado,  which  stands  at  the  very  pinnacle  in  that  industry, 
to  take  up  this  proposition  and  analyze  It  clearly  and  devise  some  remedy 
for  it.  We  in  Salt  LAke  valley  deplore  very  much  that  the  condltiona 
exist  as  they  do.  We  welcome  the  smelters,  we  welcome  the  enterprise, 
we  realize  the  great  benefit  the  state  gets  from  those  very  smelters,  but 
it  is  a  menace,  nevertheless,  and  does  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  the 
valley.  Our  smelters  are  making  every  effort  in  their  power  to  find  a 
remedy  to  prevent  the  damage  which  Is  being  done  to  the  stock,  to  the 
trees,*  to  the  foliage  and  all  vegetation.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  damage 
done,  which  is  admitted  by  the  fact  that  the  numerous  suits  which  have 
been  brought  have  all  been  successful  and  the  smelter  companies  have 
been  compelled  to  pay  damages.  One  smelter  company  now  realizes  this 
condition  and  is  putting  its  new  smelter  away  out  some  fifteen  or  eighteen 
miles  from  the  city,  over  on  the  south  shore  of  the  lake,  away  from  all 
farming  interests,  simply  because  they  realize  that  they  must  get  away 
from  a  locality  which  is  thickly  populated  and  where  there  are  a  great 
deal  of  crops  grown;  and  as  I  said  before,  when  the  title  of  the  paper 
was  announced,  I  had  great  hopes  that  our  scientific  professor  would  han- 
dle the  subject  so  as  to  give  us  some  idea  as  to  what  steps  to  take  to 
give  us  the  proper  relief,  and  I  hope  that  this  matter  will  be  Investigated 
by  the  School  of  Mines.  I  think  it  is  a  noble  object  to  give  the  agricul- 
tural interests  the  benefit  of  their  experience. 

SENATOR  DE  LA  VERGNE  OF  COLORADO:  Mr.  President,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Dern.  I  think  the  professor  has  already  brought  part 
of  that  solution  forward,  and  I  think  all  the  School  of  Mines  would  have 
to  do — now  he  has  stated  that  on  black  alkali  soil  the  smoke  is  advan- 
tageous. Now,  all  they  have  got  to  do  is  to  fix  some  way  in  which  we  can 
put  the  smoke  on  the  soil  and  then  It  will  be  all  right. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  BUCKLEY:  Are  there  any  further  remarks? 
This  is  the  first  agricultural  session  we  have  had.  If  there  are  no  addi- 
tional remarks  on  this  very  interesting  paper,  we  will  take  up  the  next 
address, 
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Needed  Legislation  for  the  Protection  of  Forests 


T-EWIS  ,E.    AUBURY.    STATE    MINERALOGIST.    SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL- 
IFORNIA. 

That  there  is  urgent  need  for  more  national  and  state 
legislation  in  regard  to  the  protection  of  our  forested  areas, 
both  from  fire  and  the  operations  of  timber  speculators,  is 
a  subject  which  I  believe  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
American  Mining  Congress. 

The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  government 
is  looking  to  such  protection,  and  that  the  individual  need 
not  concern  himself  with,  matters  which  our  senators  and 
representatives  are  supposed  to  attend  to.  Now,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  criticizing  the  very  efficient  work 
of  the  present  Forest  Service,  nor  the  able  efforts  expended 
by  Hon.  Giflford  Pinchot  to  protect  our  forests.  To  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  we  owe  more  than  to  any  other  chief  exec- 
utive for  the  carrying  out  of  beneficent  forest  reserve  poli- 
cies, but  we  must  look  to  the  future  when  we  may  not  have 
a  Roosevelt  to  direct,  nor  a  Pinchot  to  carry  out  a  policy 
similar  to  the  present  one. 

The  miners,  as  well  as  every  class  of  citizens,  who  have 
the  welfare  of  our  country  at  heart,  are  one  and  all  agreed 
that  our  forests  must  be  protected.  No  public  movement 
of  magnitude  has  ever  taken  up  the  subject  of  focest  protec- 
tion as  it  deserves,  and  while  there  may  have  been  a  few 
societies  interested  in  a  way,  passing  resolutions,  etc.,  fur- 
ther than  that  the  subject  has  not  been  pressed. 

Some  may  gay  we  have  our  present  Forest  Reserves, 
and  that  additional  Reserves  are  being  created,  and  that 
when  permanent  Mnes  are  drawn,  defining  the  Reserves,  the 
question  will  be  settled.  Do  not  be  too  certain  in  that  direc- 
tion. Let  me  remind  you  that  timber  is  becoming  scarcer 
year  by  year,  and  that  the  present  available  supply,  even 
including  that  in  our  present  Forest  Reserves,  which  up  to 
July,  1906,  occupied  an  area  of  102,329,877  acres,  will  con- 
rain  only  sufRcient  timber  to  last  for  another  twenty-five 
years,  if  the  present  wasteful  methods  are  continued.  Then 
let  us  consider  the  number  of  acres  of  government  timber 
land  outside  of  the  Reserves,  now  open  to  entry,  and  which 
also  contain  marketable  timber.  Let  me  assure  vou  that 
this  area  is  very  limited.  Digitized  by  Google 
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Then  let  us  consider  the  amount  of  timber  lancj  owned 
by  corporations  and  individuals  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  This  area  is  very  large,  but  the  number  of  owners  is 
very  small.  In  fact,  this  large  domain,  involving  millions 
of  acres,  is  owned  or  controlled  by  about  twenty-five  indi- 
viduals or  corporations,  commonly  called  "timber  grab- 
bers," who  appear  to  have  an  insatiable  appetite  for  desir- 
able timber  land,  their  desires  for  possession  leading  them 
to  endeavor  to  secure  these  lands  by  hook  or  crook,  and  more 
often  it  is  by  "crook." 

No  one  has  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  what  the  "ca- 
pacity" of  the  timber  grabber  really  is,  nor  when  or  where 
his  depredations  will  cease.  .He  never  sleeps,  and  while  you 
are  congratulating  yourself  That  the  timber  you  need  for 
mining  purposes  is  perfectly  safe  in  the  Forest  Reserves, 
and  can  be  drawn  on  when  required,  he  and  his  allies  are 
at  work  framing  some  measure  to  cut  off  a  slice  of  the  Re- 
serves. Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  classed  as  an  alarmist, 
nor  do  I  wish  to  have  you  consider  this  merely  a  theory.  It 
is  a  fact  that  notwithstanding  the  policy  of  the  President 
to  enlarge  our.  present  Forest  Reserves  for  the  protection 
'  of  the  timber  and  the  conservation  of  our  water  supply, 
that  attacks  are  constantly  being  made  on  this  policy,  and 
efforts  are  likewise  put  forth  from  time  to  time  to  have 
thrown  open  to  entry  (so  that  they  might  be  located  by 
agents  of  the  speculator)  lands  now  in  permanent  Reserves. 
You  might  ask :  "How  could  this  be  accomplished  when  our 
lands  are  safeguarded  by  the  agents  of  the  government?" 
Let  me  again  say:  "Do  not  be  too  sure  of  that."  Were  all 
government  agents  trustworthy,  our  fears  might  be  quieted, 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  such  is  not  the  case,  and  that 
there  is  often  collusion  between  the  timber  grabber  and 
government  officials,  as  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  past. 
I  might  add,  also,  that  in  this  I  speak  not  from  hearsay,  but 
from  personal  knowledge. 

The  developments  in  the  Oregon  land  fraud  cases, 
which  were  made  public  during  the  past  year^  and  in  which 
government  officials,  a  United  States  senator,  and  promi- 
nent citizens  were  convicted  of  timber  land  frauds,  only  go 
to  illustrate  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  necessity  for  more 
stringent  laws  to  protect  our  forests.  The  illegal  acts  per- 
petrated in  Oregon  are  but  a  j^peck  as  compared  to  those  in 
other  Pacific  coast  states,  and  when  the  methods  adopted  by 
some  of  the  holders  of  these  lands  to  acquire  the  timber 
thereon  are  exposed,  they  will  make  a  startling  chapter. 

One  of  the  greatest  t?auses  for  concern  iggitfef b'^^  thai^g 
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most  of  the  available  timber  land  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
individuals  or  corporations.  For  instance,  in  California  ap- 
proximately one  million  acres  of  the  best  timbered  land  in 
our  state  is  controlled  by  one  individual. 

When  we  consider  our  timber  land  laws  which  appear 
to  some  as  being  so  carefully  drawn  that  they  could  not  be 
improved  upon,  how  is  it  possible  that  such  vast  areas  could 
be  acquired  honestly?  Is  it  not  against  public  policy  that 
such  immense  holdings,  whether  acquired  legally  or  not, 
should  be  allowed  to  be  possessed  by  any  individual  or  cor- 
poration? 

What  will  be  the  position  of  the  miner  a  few  years 
from  now  when  his  present  available  supply  of  timber  shall 
have  been  exhausted?  He  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  tim- 
ber baron,  unless  there  is  a  convenient  Forest  Reserve  from 
which  he  can  draw.  Then  how  will  it  be  possible  for  him 
to  mine  his  ore  at  a  profit  without  a  cheap  supply  of  timber 
to  draw  from?  Already  timber  and  lumber  prices  have  be- 
gun to  advance,  and  there  is  no  indication  that  they  will 
ever  become  lower.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  behooves  not  only 
the  mining,  but  all  other  interests  as  well,  to  look  to  the 
♦  future. 

There  is  a  necessity  also  for  extreme  watchfulness  to 
preserve  intact  our  present  permanent  and  temporary  For- 
est Reserves  agdinst  the  underhanded  methods  of  the  tim- 
ber grabber.  A  new  danger  confronts  us,  which  merits 
deep  consideration.  It  was  thought  that  the  Forest  Reserve 
policy  would  protect  all  classes  within  the  lines  of  the  Re- 
serves, particularly  the  "miner,  and  that  none  but  a  min- 
eral entry  could  be  made  in  the  Reserves,  but,  behold  the 
ingenuity  of  the  timber  grabber  for  contriving  means  to 
accomplish  his  purpose — he  files  placer  mineral  locations. 
This  has  been  done  in  California  in  the  temporary  and  per- 
manent Reserves,  and  filings  aggregating  approximately 
one  million  acres  have  already  been  made  on  timber  lands, 
but  a  small  percentage  of  which  have  any  evidence  of  being 
mineral  in  character.  This  class  of  locations  is  not  only 
Illegal,  but  the  methods  of  the  individuals  making  them 
serves  to  cast  an  onus  on  our  industry. 

This  again  brings  up  the  question  of  an  available  sup- 
ply of  timber  for  the  miner.  If  such  placer  locations  on  tim- 
ber land  in  temporary  and  permanent  Forest  Reserves  are 
legalized,  I  ask  you:  Will  the  miner  not  be  subject  to  the 
timber  baron  methods  in  the  Reserves  as  he  is  outside  of 
them? 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Forest  Service  will  use  i*sJb 
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efforts  in  protecting  us  from  this  new  danger,  and  before 
all  the  vacant  lands  now  in  lieserves  shall  have  been  simi- 
larly filed  upon,  that  means  will  be  devised  to  correct  this 
evil.  There  is  obviously  a  great  necessity  for  more  stringent 
laws,  or  of  stronger  regulations  by  the  Forest  Service,  relat- 
ing to  mining  locations  in  the  Reserves. 

One  of  our  most  serious  considerations  in  the  matter 
of  forest  protection  is  that  of  fire,  which  annually  consumes 
more  timber  than  all  other  causes  combined.  Some  of  the 
states  have  passed  laws  relating  to  the  punishment  of  per- 
sons setting  fires  or  allowing  the  same  to  get  beyond  con- 
trol, but  it  is  quite  evident  that  these  laws  are  not  enforced 
or  they  are  not  sufficiently  stringent  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  the  annual  fires. 

In  my  opinion,  the  attention  of  the  diflferent  state  Leg- 
islatures should  be  directed  to  the  necessity  for  the  enact- 
ment of  rigorous  laws,  or  to  the  enforcement  of  their  pres- 
ent laws  concerning  the  setting  of  forest  fires. 

In  considering  the  various  subjects  relating  to  forest 
protection  of  which  I  have  spoken,  if  they  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Mining  Congress,  I  trust  that  my  i^atements, 
as  well  as  any  others  which  may  be  suggested  looking 
towards  the  improvement  of  conditiofas  which  will  benefit 
the  miner,  will  be  so  firmly  placed  before  the  state  and  gov- 
ernment officials  that  proper  legislation  and  regulations 
will  be  enacted.  Otherwise,  if  we  procrastinate,  and  are 
not  granted  fuller  protection,  some  day  we  will  awaken  to 
the  fact  that  we  "are  endeavoring  to  run  our  quartz  mills 
with  an  empty  ore  bin. 
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V      BY  J.  T.  CORNFORTH, 

Early  History  of  Alaska. 

It  was  Humboldt's  primary  theoiy  that  the  great  gold 
belt  extended  from  the  Arctic  ocean  in  the  Kockies  to  Oape 
Horn,  and  because  of  the  peculiar  formation,  he  held  that 
the  Far  North  contained  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  pre- 
cious metals. 

In  1889  Prof.  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  of  the  United  States 
Geodetic  and  Ooast  Survey  Department,  went  further  and 
undertook,  in  a  report  of  an  actual  survey  made  by  him,  to 
trace  the  gold  through  the  Alaska  peninsula.  He  picked  it 
up  in  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies,  at  a  point  100  miles  back 
of  Nome,  followed  it  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Koyukuk  and 
Porcupine  rivers;  thence  along  the  western  slope  of  the 
Rockies  at  the  exact  point  of  the  source  of  the  Klondike 
river. 

In  1832  the  first  gold  was  discovered  in  Alaska  on  the 
Anauk  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Kuskokwim,  which  joins  the 
latter  stream  about  twenty-five  miles  below  Kalmakofsky, 
according  to  the  Ketchikan  Alaska  Mining  Journal,  by  Ivan 
Simensan  Lukeen,  at  which  time  he  built  Fort  Lukeen,  a 
trading  post  of  the  Russian  American  Tracking  Company. 
Lukeen  was  born  of  Russian  and  Spanish-American  Creole 
parents  in  the  Ross  colony  in  California.  He  was  well  edu- 
cated and  proved  to  be  an  active,  energetic  and  intelligent 
officer. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Klondike, 
but  little  or  nothing  was  known  by  the  world  of  the  exist- 
enc  of  such  a  rich  mineral  country,  so  the  opening  of  Alaska 
dates  from  1897. 

Placer  Gold. 

The  production  of  gold  increases  each  season.  The 
scarcity  of  water  is  the  greatest  drawback,  the  numerous 
ditches  now  finished  in  the  Seward  peninsula  "costing  many 
millions  of  dollars,"  will  double  the  present  output  of  the 
yellow  metal  next  year.  The  Tanana  district  stands  at  the 
front  this  season,  with  a  production  of  oyer  eight  million 
dollars. 

The  Malchatna  and  Koyukuk  country  will  be  the  next 
district  to  be  heard  from.  ^         , 
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Quartz  mining  is  not  attracting  the  prospector  at  this 
time,  for  placer  grounds  are  so  numerous,  and  bring  the 
ready  cash  in  the  shortest  space  of  time.  The  one  quartz 
mine  with  a  stamp  mill  is  the  Hurrah,  located  on  the  Seward 
Peninsula.  Its  output  is  from  ^300,000  to  f400,000  an 
nually.  This  is  the  only  mill  in  operation  in  the  North. 
Numerous  ones  are  in  southeastern  Alaska,  but  this  article 
does  not  cover  or  refer  to  that  section.  Southeastern  Alaska 
is  a  territory  in  and  of  itself,  and  the  value  of  its  rich  mines 
are  well  known. 

Many  believe  that  we  have  nothing  but  placer  gold  in 
the  North.  Hundreds  of  prospects  of  gold  quartz  veins  have 
been  found  running  from  two  to  fifty  feet  in  width,  and  car- 
rying from  a  trace  to  hundreds  of  dollars  a  ton  in  gold. 

We  have  many  other  metals  in  commercial  quantity, 
but  few  people  appreciate  the  richness  of  Alaska,  conse- 
quently cannot  understand  its  importance.  Space  will  not 
permit  to  go  into  any  lengthy  description  of  the  new  dis- 
coveries universally  distributed  all  over  the  territory.  For 
instance,  hematite  and  chrome  iron  ores  on  the  Kenai  pen- 
insula and  Clark  Lakes  district,  bismuth  north  of  Nome, 
natural  gas  and  petroleum  on  the  Seward  peninsula,  native 
silver  and  galena  in  the  Golovin  Bay  district,  tin  from  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales  to  the  eastward  for  nearly  two  hundred 
miles,  gives  hope  of  furnishing  the  United  States'  future 
supply;  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  in  the  Controller 
Bay  region,  near  the  mouth  of  Copper  river,  which  com- 
pares with  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  coal. 

Minerals. 

The  copper  districts  continue  to  make  a  splendid  show- 
ing. The  Alaska  Iliamna  Copper  Company  has  opened  a 
nine-foot  vein  of  ore.  The  Millet  property,  near  Iliamna 
lake,  a  twelve-foot  vein  of  ore;  the  Copper  River  country 
fully  establishes  past  statements  that  it  is  rich  in  copper 
ores.  All  that  is  now  needed  is  transportation  to  bring  the 
ore  to  tide  water.  The  copper  mines  at  La  Touche  Island, 
T>and  Locked  Bay  and  Ellemar  mines  in  Virgin  Bay,  all  in 
Prince  William  Sountd,  are  now  shipping  ore  to  the  Tacoma 
smelter. 

The  Lead-Silver  property,  near  Council  City,  com- 
menced shipping  this  season. 

Cinnabar. 
The  development  work  on  tlie  cinnabar  deposit,  four 
miles  above  Kalmakof,  on  the  Kuskokwim  river,  assays 
from  nine  to  eighty  per  cent,  quicksilver.    The  remarkabl^Tp 
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feature  of  the  ledge  is  the  quantity  of  the  ore  and  the  low 
cost  of  mining.  A  better  word  than  ledge — quarry — seems 
to  apply  to  this  property.  It  is  200  feet  high,  along  which 
are  two  principal  veins. 

Many  are  invading  the  Kuskokwim  country  this  sum- 
mer. Several  experts  from  Montana  and  New  York  are 
exploring  the  country.  Five  steamers  are  now  in  the  river 
trade,  stores  are  being  established,  one  at  the  forks  of  the 
main  stream,  and  the  east  fork,  some  800  miles  from  its 
mouth  en  Bering  Sea.  Everything  points  to  a  heavy  rush 
there  in  the  spring,  as  the  country  is  known  to  be  rich  in 
minerals. 

Tonnage. 

The  mining  camps  of  Alaska  have  received  from  Puget 
Sound  ports  this  year  (1906)  over  250,000  tons  of  freight,  in 
value  many  millions  of  dollars.  The  business  continues  to 
expand  every  year.  The  principal  exports  from  Alaska  are 
gold,  copper,  furs  and  canned  salmon.  The  imports  are 
everything  that  a  rich,  new  country  calls  for, — in  develop- 
ing the  mines,  building  the  home,  feeding  and  clothing  the 
people.    It  is  the  most  valuable  asset  of  the  United  States. 

The  people  of  Alaska  wish  to  convey  many  thanks  to 
President  Richards  and  the  delegates  to  the  Congress  at 
Portland  and  El  Paso  for  their  support  in  obtaining  two 
representatives  in  the  Federal  Congress.  It  is  predicted 
that  it  will  give  industrial  development  and  advancement 
that  was  impossible  without  representation  at  Washington. 

We  also  wish  to  tender  our  support  for  a  Department 
of  Mines  and  Mining.  We  of  Alaska  know  it  would  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  whole  American  people.  We  owe 
much  to  the  officers  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
which  is  but  a  slight  introduction  to  what  a  Cabinet  Officer 
would  be  able  to  accomplish  for  the  mining  interests  of 
our  country. 

One  of  the  greatest  events  of  the  year  was  the  arrival 
of  Capt.  Koald  Amundsen  in  his  eighty-foot  sloop,  Gjoa,  at 
Nome.  He  arrived  by  the  way  of  the  Northwest  Passage 
from  Norway,  being  the  first  man  that  ever  made  the  trip. 
He  was  given  a  great  reception  by  the  people  of  the  Seward 
Peninsula. 

Transportation. 

To-day  the  only  means  of  travel  is  by  water,  sled,  foot 
or  horseback.  Major  Richardson  is  building  a  few  miles  of 
government  wagon  roads;  if  continued  support  is  given  him 
by  Congress,  his  work  will  result  in  great  benefit. 
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Bailroads  are  building  that  will  give  relief  and  trans- 
portation all  the  year  to  open  ports  on  the  Pacific. 

For  instance,  the  Alaska  Short  Line  Railway  will  open 
a  new  empire  of  120,000  square  miles,  rich  in  all  things 
called  for  most.  In  minerals  it  compares  with  CJolorado, 
Utah  and  Montana.  It  opens  the  richest  and  best  agricul- 
tural lands  in  Alaska,  in  a  most  favorable  climate,  fully 
equal  to  any  of  the  Northern  states.  It  will  connect  with 
5,000  miles  of  navigable  rivers  and  lakes,  with  a  sea  port 
open  every  day  in  the  year  at  Iliamna  bay,  C5ook  inlet. 

Alaska  offers  great  opportunity  to  mining  men  or  those 
interested  in  mining.  It  is  yet  an  infant  in  its  swaddling 
clothes,  but  in  a  few  years  more  it  will  rank  amongst  the 
greatest  producers  of  gold,  copper,  cinnabar,  tin,  iron,  bis- 
muth, coal  and  oil.  For  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  it 
outranks,  per  capita,  any  of  the  mineral  producing  states 
today. 
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Amendments   Advisable   to    State  Laws  Affecting 
Mining  Operations 

BY  WILSON  I.  SNYDER,  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH. 

I  might  properly  treat  this  subject  by  simply  saying: 

(1.)  Repeal  the  useless  laws,  of  which  there  are  many, 
in  all  mining  states. 

(2.)    Make  the  remaining  laws  uniform. 

Accomplish  this  in  one  of  two  ways: 

(a.)  Relegate  the  entire  subject  to  Federal  legisla- 
Jion,  or 

(b.)  Appoint  a  commission  consisting  of  one  member 
Jrora  each  mining  state  to  formulate  proper  legislation  to 
be  submitted  to  the  legislatures  of  all  the  mining  states  of 
the  Public  Domain  class. 

But,  inasmuch  as  there  should  be  reasons  for  all  radi- 
cal changes  in  legislation,  it  is  necessary  to  advance  those 
reasons  and  to  particularize  at  some  length  the  changes 
that  seem  desirable. 

In  the  first  place,  respecting  state  laws  governing  the 
location  and  operation  of  mines  on  the  public  domain,  the 
Legislatures  should  be  put  right  as  to  the  limits  to  valid 
legislation  on  this  subject.  It  is  believed  that  the  only  war- 
rant for  state  legislation  respecting  the  manner  of  locating 
and  holding  mining  claims  upon  the  public  domain  is  to  be 
found  in  the  first  sentence  of  Section  2324,  R.  S.  U.  S.  Of 
course,  this  does  not  include  inherent  police  power,  nor  the 
matters  provided  in  Section  2338  respecting  easements,  etc., 
which  I  shall  not  further  notice  liere. 

Therefore,  all  laws  respecting  the  manner  of  locating 
and  holding  mining  claims  on  the  public  domain,  T^hich  do 
not  find  their  warrant  in  this  sentence,  are  void;  they  are 
denominated  "useless  laws." 

Somewhat  in  the  interest  of  perspicuity,  let  me  say: 
The  chiefest  elements  of  value  of  any  system  of  laws  are 
uniformity,  certainty  and  stability.  These,  of  course,  so 
far  as  the  matter  is  capable  of  reservation  by  Congress, 
could  be  more  accurately  secured  by  amendments  to  the 
Federal  laws  so  as  to  sufficiently  cover  the  question  as  it 
related  to  mining  operations  within  the  public  domain 
states.     But,  further  than  that,  and  as  to  other  state^I^ 
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could  be  secured  only  by  amendment  to  the  Federal  con- 
stitution. 

But,  if  the  Federal  statutes  were  amended  and  en- 
lariied,  much  present  mischief  could  be  corrected. 

The  laws  ought  to  be  so  that  a  location  made  in  a  legal 
way  in  Utah,  and  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  laws  there,  would, 
if  nipde  in  the  same  way  be  equally  valid  in  Colorado,  Mon- 
tana or  Nevada.  Under  existing  conditions,  with  the  mani- 
fold variations  in  state  legislation  on  the  same  subject,  a 
lawyer  in  Utah,  who  can  successfully  advise  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  making  a  valid  location  in  that  state,  would  be  en- 
tirely at  sea  in  Montana  or  Nevada,  and  would  have  to 
advise  with  caution,  and  after  a  careful  examination  of 
the  statutes  and  the  adjudged  cases. 

How  much  more  serious  and  difficult  must  it  be  for 
the  prospector  to  comply  with  the  law! 

Am]  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  law  is  supposed 
to  have  been  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  prospector,  the  in- 
justice becomes  all  the  more  glaring. 

Nor  is  the  situation  overstated. 

Within  the  last  year  a  decision  was  rendered  in  one  of 
the  states,  wherein  a  location  failed,  because  the  discovery 
shaft  was  not  sufficiently  described  in  the  location  certifi- 
cate or  record  of  the  claim.  The  reason  of  the  statute,  the 
court  declared,  was  in  order  that  the  record  might  show 
that  the  statute  had  been  complied  with,  but  the  court  did 
not  state  what  the  result  would  be  if  the  record  falsely 
showed  such  compliance. 

Another  case  was  reversed  because  the  location  certifi- 
cate or  record  did  not  contain  a  description  of  the  markings 
on  the  corner  posts. 

At  least  one  jurisdiction  has  the  rather  remarkable 
requirement  that  tlie  location  certificate  shall  in  cases  of 
relocation,  state,  "if  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  new  loca- 
tion is  made  as  abandoned  property,  else  it  shall  be  void." 
And  this  provision  has  been  upheld  by  the  highest  court  in 
that  jurisdiction;  the  court  going  so  far  as  to  point  it  out 
where  not  raised  by  either  party. 

The  court  also  found  it  necessary  to  legislate  into  the 
section  the  additional  words  "or  forfeited." 

The  objection  to  this  legislation  is  that  it  imposes  hard- 
ships sometimes  impossible  of  performance;  for  example,  a 
claim  might  be  lawfully  located  by  a  preliminary  notice  in 
any  one  of  the  several  states  permitting  such,  and  allow- 
ing, say,  ninety  days  in  which  to  do  discovery  work,  stake 
and  record;  none  of  these  acts  being  done  in  time,  thenclainLT 
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is  forfeited  just  as  much  as  if  it  lapsed  for  want  of  assess- 
ment work,  after  being  held  for  several  years;  there  may 
be  no  evidence  on  the  ground  indicating  a  previous  loca- 
tion, yet  at  the  peril  of  forfeiting  his  location,  the  locator 
must  specify  the  fact  in  his  location  certificate. 

Legislation  along  reasonable  lines  was,  of  course,  con- 
templated by  the  enactment  of  Section  2324,  R.  S.  U.  S.,  but 
if  these  matters  are  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  state  legis- 
latures, a  strong  effort  should  be  made  to  harmonize  them; 
to  expunge  all  useless  provisions,  and  to  reduce  the  remain- 
ing provisions  to  lines  of  justice  and  reason;  using,  for  that 
purpose,  simple  and  plain  language. 

But,  the  better  plan  would  be  to  repeal  that  part  of 
Section  2324,  R.  S.  U.  S.,  which  confers  upon  mining  dis- 
tricts and  therefore  state  legislatures,  the  right  to  legislate 
upon  certain  matters,  and  thus  reserve  the  entire  subject 
to  Congress;  then  with  such  simple  amendments,  as  to  loca- 
tion work,  marking  the  boundaries  and  recording,  as  expe- 
rience has  shown  to  be  wise,  the  atmosphere  would  be  ma- 
terially cleared. 

While  we  are  talking  of  amendments,  the  entire  mining 
law  could  be  recast  to  advantage. 

Especially  should  Section  2323  be  repealed,  or  the 
rights  of  tunnel  claimants  materially  restricted.  Say,  to 
at  least  750  feet  on  each  side  of  the  center  of  the  bore  of 
the  tunnel;  what  is  meant  by  "reasonable  diligence"  should 
be  definitely  declared,  and  a  tunnel  claimant  should  be  re- 
quired to  be  as  vigilant  as  any  other  in  the  matter  of  ad- 
verse proceedings. 

Perhaps  the  law  establishing  extralateral  rights  is  too 
firmly  rooted  to  admit  of  any  anuendment.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  wise  now  to  make  suggeslions  respecting  the  advisabil- 
ity of  establishing  vertical  boundaries,  but  at  any  rate,  the 
manner  of  laying  surface  lines  in  making  locations,  can  be 
prescribed  with  greater  certainty  and  much  mischief  thus 
eliminated.  For  instance,  let  the  lines  be  established  by  a 
public  engineer  in  the  first  instance,  and  for  that  purpose 
let  a  surveyor  of  experience  be  appointed  in  each  district 
to  assist  the  prospector,  at  slight  private  expense,  in 
making  the  location,  and  lot  the  location  be  laid  in  all  cases 
in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  unless  surface  erosions,  or 
other  causes,  have  so  shap(»d  the  topography  of  the  country 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  cover  the  outcrop  by  a  location 
so  formed;  encroachments  should  only  be  permitted  to  pro- 
vide for  assertion  of  extralateral  rights. 

In  Mexico  and  other  Spanish  province^.j^^g^blic  officer 
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was  required  to  assist  in  making  a  location — marking  the 
pertenencias — and  in  the  denouncement  in  case  of  an  aban- 
doned mine.  It  seems  to  have  worked  well;  and  at  all 
events  such  a  proceeding  would  prevent  the  floating  and 
shifting  of  boundaries,  which  have  been  the  cause  of  so 
much  litigation  in  this  country. 

Such  an  amendment  could  be  made  practicable  by  in- 
serting a  provision  permitting  the  prospector  to  post  any 
kind  of  a  notice  at  the  point  of  his  discovery,  stating  the 
name,  nature  and  extent  of  his  claim,  the  direction  along 
the  vein  as  near  as  practicable  and  his  intention  to  have 
his  lines  properly  marked.  This  notice  should  be  sufficient 
to  hold  his  claim  for,  say  thirty  days,  within  which  he 
should  be  required  to  have  his  boundaries  marked  by  the 
public  surveyor,  and  immediately  thereafter  prepare  his  lo- 
cation certificate  and  have  it  recorded. 

The  surveyor  should  be  required  to  describe  the  claim 
with  such  accuracy  that,  upon  filing  his  field  notes  in  the 
office  of  the  surveyor  general,  a  plat  could  be  prepared  for 
use  in  applying  for  patent,  without  the  expense  of  a  re- 
survey. 

It  is  believed  that  this  and  other  desired  reformations 
can  be  made  possible,  and  uniformity  secured,  by  reserving 
the  whole  matter  to  Congress,  and  that  it  is  impracticable 
to  accomplish  it  in  any  other  way. 

The  state  statutes  regulating  the  operation  of  mines, 
quarries  and  oil  or  gas  wells  are  many  and  varied.  They 
are  the  outgrowth  of  the  experience  and  necessities  of  the 
particular  jurisdiction,  and  cover  a  variety  of  subjects. 
Some  enlarge  the  definition  of  negligence  as  between  mas- 
ter and  servant;  some  are  mere  police  regulations,  while 
others  partake  of  elements  of  both.  State  statutes  provid- 
ing for  miners'  liens  are  common  to  nearly  all  the  states. 
While  those  requiring  the  use  of  safety  cages  and  other 
safe  appliances  on  cages  used  in  vertical  shafts;  providing 
for  ventilation,  and  in  coal  mines  "propping,  etc.,**  are  not 
uncommon.  Likewise  the  right  of  eminent  domain  is  ex- 
tended to  mining  in  many  states. 

It  is  believed  to  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  these  at 
length  here,  as  I  did  that  very  carefully  in  1902  in  my  work 
on  mines. 

Such  of  these  statutes  as  are  general  in  their  nature, 
for  example,  those  providing  for  miners'  liens,  eminent  do- 
main, ventilation  and  similar  subjects,  should  be  as  nearly 
uniform  in  their  provisions  as  possible. 

The  persons  to  whom  the  right  to  claim  a  miners*  liem^ 
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extends  should  be  definitely  j^nd  uniformly  fixed.  For  ex- 
ample,  if  it  extends  to  a  mine  superintendent,  a  watchman 
and  an  ore  hauler  in  one  state,  the  same  rule  should  apply 
in  all  others. 

The  estate  to  which  it  attaches  should  likewise  be  cer- 
tainly definitely  and  uniformly  fixed.  At  least  one  state 
and  one  territory  have  extended  it  to  the  estate  of  an  op- 
tionor  or  lessor  of  a  mine  operated  under  lease  and  option 
to  purchase.  This  is  unjust,  and  under  proper  notice  of 
the  manner  and  character  of  operation  should  not  be  per- 
mitted. 

Many  of  the  states  have  laws  upon  the  subject  of  min- 
ing leases.  These  are  essentially  local  in  their  line  of 
thought,  and  it  would  seem  impracticable  to  reduce  them 
to  a  system;  this  may,  however,  become  possible  with  ad- 
vanced experience. 

It  may  be  a  too  radical  thought  to  suggest  the  relega- 
tion of  the  entire  subject  of  mining  to  the  National  Con- 
gress by  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  constitution,  but 
harmony  and  uniformity  are  much  to  be  desired,  and  if  they 
cannot  be  attained  in  one  way,  they  should  be  in  another. 
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